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The  Archaeological  Institute,  the  science  of  classical  phi- 
lology, and  the  interests  of  historical  and  literary  studies  in 
America  have  suffered  a  severe  loss  by  the  death,  November  25, 
1908,  of  Professor  John  Henry  Wright.  Born,  Februaiy  4, 
1852,  at  Uruniyah,  Persia,  where  his  parents  were  stationed  as 
missionaries,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  his  tenth  year 
and  entered  Dartmoutli  College  seven  years  later,  in  1869. 
After  his  graduation,  in  1873,  he  was  for  three  years  Assistant 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  what  is  now  the  Ohio  State 
University.  He  then  studied  for  two  years  at  Leipsic,  after 
which  he  was  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege until  1886,  when  lie  became  Professor  of  Classical  Philol- 
ogy and  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Department  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  In  1887  he  was  called  to  Harvard  University  as 
Professor  of  (ireek,  and  in  1895  was  made  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School.  He  was  Professor  at  tlie  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens  in  1906-1907.    He  was  a  Fellow 

AmerlMn  •lournal  of  Ar«bAiH>loirr,  SrconcI  Scries,    .lournnl  of  tb«  \ 
Archa«olugical  IiiBtltiitc  of  Anierica,  Vol.  XllI  (IWJ),  No.  1. 
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of  the  Americfin  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  many 
years  a  Councillor  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 
and  President  of  the  Boston  Society,  President  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  in  1894.  Corresponding^  Meniljpr  of  the 
Imperial  Ciernian  Archaeological  Institute,  and  was  ciiosen  to 
speak  on  i)robleni8  of  the  history  of  cUjisical  literature  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  held  at  St.  Louis 
in  1904.  The  degree  of  LL.I).  was  conferred  upon  him  in 
1901  by  Western  Reserve  University  and  Dartmouth  CoUegei 

His  published  writings  were  notable  loss  on  account  of  their 
quantity,  though  that  was  not  inconsiderable,  than  by  reason 
of  their  scholarly  accuracy,  their  logical  mode  of  presentation, 
and  their  literary  ezoellenoe.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned, 
2^  Pate  of  Cyloiiy  Merondea^  Studie$  tn  Sophodes^  and  1%§ 
Oriffin  of  Plato* %  Oboe,  in  different  yolumes  of  ffarvard  Sludut 
in  Ola9tieal  PMMogy*  In  1886  he  pnUisbed  a  translation  of 
CoIlignon*s  Memutd  qf  Qruik  Arehaeoloffy,  he  edited  A  Sitttoty 
^  AU  NaUem^  in  twenty-four  yolumea,  which  appeared  in 
1902,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  editors  of  the  TwmUieth  QmOvity 
UtaA  Bookt,  was  Associate  Editor  of  the  Cflauieal  JZ^vmw,  1888- 
1906,  and  of  the  Clanieal  QuaHerly  from  1907.  From  1897  to 
1906  he  was  Editor-in-ohief  of  the  AmerUsaan  Jourmd  of  Arehas' 
nlogy^  and  any  excellence  this  Journal  may  possess  is  due  in 
great  measure  to  his  patience,  tact,  and  painstaking  care,  his 
wide  knowledge,  critical  acumen,  and  literary  taste. 

In  his  intercourse  with  others,  whether  his  pupils,  his  con- 
temporaries, or  his  elders.  Professor  Wright  was  always  gentle, 
kindly,  and  courteous,  and,  if  occasion  oflFered,  generous  and 
self-sii(;rif icing.  His  enthusiasm  for  scholarship  was  not  of  the 
noisy  or  s{»ectaculai-  kind,  but  was  whole-souled  and  all-perva- 
sive. An  iil)h'  adininistrator.  a  scholar  of  wide  and  aceiirate 
learning,  a  wnier  and  editor  of  exceptional  diligence  and  abd- 
ity,  a  svnip:ithclic  and  elevating"  teacher,  a  man  of  most  lovable 
disposiLion,  a  true  and  afTectionate  friend,  his  loss  is  felt  with  a 
sorrow  which  varies  only  in  degree  of  ]ioignancy  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  must  be  mourned  by  all  who  iiave  the  interests 
of  scholarship  at  heart. 

H.  N.  F, 
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TWO  ETRUSCAN  MIRRORS 


1.  A  Mirror  with  Inscriptiong,  from  Fidenae^  representing 
JPeleus  and  Thetis  (Fig.  1).  This  mirror  was  bought*  in 
1907  from  a  dealer  in  antiquities  in  Rome,  who  said  that  he 
had  found  it  himself  in  a  grave  of  the  necropolis  at  Monte 


FlOCRB  1. — MiRKOR  FROM  FiDKNAK,   UKPRKSENTI.NO  PkLEUS  ANU  ThETIS. 

Tuffello,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fidenae.  It  is  entire, 
excei)t  for  two  small  pieces,  which  do  not  include  any  great  or 
essential  part  of  the  scene  represented  upon  it.    It  is  circular* 

*  For  the  collection  of  the  Latin  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennayl- 
vania,  from  a  sum  of  money  given  by  Henrj'  II.  Bonnell,  of  the  Clam  of  1880. 

'  According  to  Schippke,  Die  prnene»tini»chen  Spiegel,  Ahh.  aus  dem  Pro- 
gramm  de*  Kdnig-Wilh.-Gym.  zu  Brealan,  1888,  this  form  is  characteristic  of 

American  Journal  of  ArchM'oUifrv.  Socontl  Sit1i-«.    .loiirnki  of  tbo  8 
Arctuwolofical  Insdtuto  uf  America.  VoL  XllI  (IWW),  No.  1. 
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and  perfectly  flat,  with  a  very  slightly  raised  rim  ;  its  diameter 
is  0.142  m.  The  handle,  whieh  is  lost,  was  jn-obahly  fastened 
to  the  mirror  and  did  not  form  a  j)art  of  it,  as  is  often  the  case. 
There  was  ajii)arently  no  tang,  such  as  is  often  found,  to  be 
inserted  into  a  liandle  of  wood,  ivorv,  or  i>tlier  similar  material, 
or  for  attaching  a  bronze  handle  by  iiicans  of  nails;  and  lliere 
are  no  traees  in  the  mirror  itself  of  the  nail  holes  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  some  specimens.  A  discoloration  in  the  j>rt)pcr 
place  seems  to  indicate  where  a  handle  Wius  attached,  hut  it  is 
impassible  to  say  whether  this  was  the  original  handle  or  not.^ 
The  engraving  shows  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  myth  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis,  the  seizare  of  the  godden  by  her  loyer« 
without  other  figureB  of  any  kind.  There  is  no  border,  such 
as  is  often  foand  on  Etnisoan  mirrors,  for  example  in  No.  2. 
The  two  participants  in  the  scene  are  designated  by  inscrip- 
tions, of  which  one  is  written  from  left  to  right  and  the  other 
from  right  to  left.  Both  correspond  in  the  forms  of  the  letters 
and  of  the  names  themselves  with  the  common  Etruscan  usage 
(Fig.  2). 

Peleus,  fooing  towards  the  right,  has  seized  Thetis  and  holds 
her  firmly  grasped  with  both  hands  by  the  left  arm,  just  above 
the  wrist  and  above  the  elbow.  The  firmness  of  his  hold  is 
suggested  both  by  his  general  attitude  and  by  the  position 
of  his  fingers.  He  wears  a  pilleus'  and  a  chlamys,  the  latter 
fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  round  brooch,  and  blown  back  so  as 
to  leave  his  entire  body  uncovered  with,  the  exception  of  the 
shoulders  and  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm.  The  position  of 
his  legs  indicates  rapid  running,  the  calf  of  the  right  leg  being 
raised  so  as  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  thigh,  while  the 
left  is  outstretched  and  passes  behind  the  left  leg  of  the  fieeing 

Etruscan,  aud  the  pear  shape  of  I'raenestine  mirrors.  rerfecUy  round  mirrors, 
wlthoat  a  tug  and  vith  a  Mpmte  handle,  seem  to  be  nnb 

^  U  etiaehed  in  the  plaoe  indicated  bjr  the  dliooloiatloii,  the  handle  would 

liiivc  cnvcn'd  thr  kft  font  nf  IVlona,  but  this  is  not  uncxamplrd  in  Efmscan 
mirrors;  »ee  Gerliard,  Etrmkinche  Spiegel,  LI,  2  and  ViO,  1,  and  tor  the 
cutting  off  of  the  feet  of  figures  by  the  border,  XLVIII,  6  and  7  and  XLIX,  1. 
*  I  have  aeen  nothing  elsewhere  Uke  the  flap  on  the  ^de  of  Ihe  piUeoi,  over 

the  left  ear  of  Peleus.  It  suggests  a  helmet  rather  than  a  cap,  but  a  helniot 
wotild  be  inappropriate  to  the  rrst  of  the  hpro's  rnstnmp,  and  in  the  other  repre- 
seutations  of  the  scene  (Figs.  8,  4,  and  o)  be  clearly  wears  a  piUeus. 
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goddess.  The  right  foot  is  obliterated  by  one  of  the  breaks, 
bat  enough  of  the  left  remaioB  to  show  that  he  is  represented 
88  bnrr footed,  m  in  the  representations  ol  the  same  soene  whioh 
will  be  discussed  below. 

Thetis  faces  to  the  front,  with  her  face  slightly  turned 
towards  her  pursuer  and  with  her  eyes  a  little  downeast. 


FiocES  2.  —  Djuwuio  or  tuk  Mikkur  ju^umajitsd  ik  Fiooue  1. 


She  is  represented  with  liirge  wincj'S  on  lier  shoulders,  (he 
sigmticaiice  of  winch  will  be  spoken  of  in  another  connection. 
The  wini^s  are  outspread,  the  left  one  passing  behind  and  be- 
yond the  liead  of  Peleus.  The  goddess  is  dressed  in  a  long 
sleeveless  chit/>n,  which  is  fastened  ou  either  shoulder  by  two 
round  lirooehes,  like  the  one  worn  by  Peleus,  itUowing  a  fold  to 
hang  down  in  front  nearly  to  her  waist.  Iler  arms  are  liare  to 
the  shoulder.    In  spite  of  the  double  fold,  the  ujjper  part  of 
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the  robe  is  represented  as  transparent,  revealing  the  breasts, 
which  are  represented  by  circles.  Since  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  only  the  upper  part  of  the  garment  should  be  transparent, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  doaUe  fold,  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  acouraey  in  representing  costmne 
is  sacrificed  to  artistic  effect  or  couYention.'  As  a  parallel 
may  be  mentioned  the  representation  of  Iris  in  a  well-known 
vase-painting  by  Brjgos,  reproduced  opposite  p.  66  of  Miss 
Abraham*8  Greek  ^reee,  Thetis  iq;»parently  wears  a  girdle 
also^  over  which  the  lower  part  of  the  chiton  is  drawn  so  as 
to  form  another  fold.  There  seems  to  be  no  indication  of  more 
than  one  garment. 

The  lower  part  of  the  drapery  is  heavier  in  appearance  and 
entirely  conceals  even  the  outline  of  tlie  form,  but  the  right 
leg  friHn  the  knee  down  and  about  half  of  the  left  calf  are 
uncovered  1)y  the  maiden's  rapid  flight,  which  is  also  indicated, 
rather  crudely,  by  the  position  of  her  legs.  She  wears  a  head- 
dress which  is  marked  by  incised  lines,  perhaps  to  represent  a 
net,  and  sandals,  of  whic  h  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  I  can 
see  no  si^ns  of  the  earrings  which  appear  in  the  representation 
to  be  next  discussed. 

The  representations  of  Peleus  and  Tlietis,  of  which  there  are 
man}'',  were  classitiod  by  B.  Graef  in  tlio  Jahrbuch  of  the  Ger- 
man Archaeological  Institute,  1  (1886),  102  ff.,  where  the 
hibtory  and  the  variations  of  the  myth  are  also  discussed.  The 
representations  fall  into  four  i,'eneral  chisses  :  (1)  Peleus  lying 
in  wait  for  the  goddeiss  or  purauiug  hei  ;  {^1}  Peleus  seizin*^ 
Tlietis,  or  wrestling  with  her;  (3)  Peleua  carrying  off  his  prey; 
(4)  the  marriage.*  In  the  second  and  third  classes  the  meta- 
morphoses of  the  goddess  are  sometimes  indicated  by  animals 
of  various  kinds,— the  serpent,  lion,  panther,  and  tiger,— 
alone  or  in  pairs*  There  are  traditions  also,  and  possible 
representations,  of  other  metamorphoses,  one  of  which  will  be 
diacoflsed  below. 

>  On  the  left  ride  then  U  a  conliirioil  of  the  line  of  Thetis's  body,  deweendfaig 
from  the  arm-pit,  with  th<;  ilmpf^iy.  The  drawing  (Fig.  2)  rafnewnts  this 
ezaoUy  mi  it  appears  on  the  mirror. 

*T1iieiiisngMBeBtflf  diMiwlaadtwemiiteteaMeto  MoT  GiMf,4iiee 
«nr  aoene  doszlj  beloiigs  in  otaui  %  but  oenaol  lie  ealled  a  Rfngkampl'* 
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Among  the  mirrors  which  represent  the  various  phases  of  the 
myth  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  which  are  to  be  found  in  Gerhard's 
Strmkuche  Spiegel^^  two  show  exactly  the  same  scene  as  ours. 
The  lirst  of  these  (Fig.  3),  a  mirror  somewhat  larger  than 
ours,  No.  CCCLXXXV^I,  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Perugia,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  afterwards  taken  to 
London.  It  was 
supposed  for  a 
time  that  there 
were  two,  but  both 
Gerhard  and  Korte 
regard  the  Perugia 
and  the  London 
specimens  as  iden- 
tical. Where  it 
is  now  preserved 
seems  to  be  un- 
known. The  scene 
differs  from  ours 
in  some  minor  de- 
tails. In  the  first 
place,  although  the 
attitude  of  the  fig- 
ures is  the  same, 
Thetis  is  on  the 
right  side  and  Pe- 
leus is  on  the  left, 
which  is  also  the  case  in  CCCLXXXVII,  1  (Fig.  4).  It 
would  seem  probable  that  no  great  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  this 
variation,  but  that  it  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  Gerhard's 
illustrations  are  made,  and  does  not  represent  the  positions  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  on  the  mirror  itself.  This  seems  clearly 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Graef,*  who  describes  both  these  mirrors 
in  the  following  words  :  "  Peleus  hiilt  die  nach  rechts  forteilende 
gefliigelte  Thetis  am  linken  Arm  fest."  The  inscriptions  are 
the  same  in  the  form  of  the  names  as  those  on  our  mirror,  but 
of  course  ThethU  is  retrograde,  instead  of  Pele^  and  the  forms 

^  These  have  heretofore,  so  far  as  I  know,  received  very  little  attention. 
«        p.  20.3. 


Fiui'Rt:  3. — The  PEKL<iiA-lA)NiM)s  Mihkok  ;  (Jkh- 

HARD,  CCCLXXXVI. 
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of  the  letters  are  different,  notably  the  P,  which  in  our  niirrop 
has  the  usual  Etruscan  form,  but  in  the  others  the  ordinary 
Greek  form  (see  Figs.  2,  3,  4).  In  the  Perugia-London  mirror 
the  upper  part  of  the  garment  of  Thetis  is  not  transparent,  but 
the  lower  part  shows  tlie  outline  of  the  entire  left  leg.  As  a 
whole  tlie  execution  of  our  mirror  seems  to  be  decidedly  8U[)e- 
rior  to  that  of  the  other,  especially  in  the  exj)ression  of  Thetis's 
face,  which  is  rather  sweet  and  pleasing,  in  the  representation 
of  the  mouth  and  lips  of  Peleus,  which  are  very  coarse  in  the 

other  mirror,  as  well  as  in  many 
minor  details.  Both  mirrors 
liave  striking  defects  in  common, 
which  are  so  marked  as  to  make 
it  certain  that  the  two  are  re- 
lated, either  directly  or  through 
a  common  source.  These  are 
especially  the  hands  of  the  god- 
dess, which  are  disproportion- 
ately long,  awkward,  and  in  the 
Perugia-London  siHJcimen  claw- 
like, as  well  as  lifeless.  In  this 
respect  they  present  a  striking 
contrast  with  those  of  Peleus, 
which  in  our  mirror  are  repre- 
sented literally  ad  un(/uem,  and 
as  has  "been  said,  show  a  powerful  grasp.  A  furtiicr  dif- 
ference between  the  two  mirrors  is  that  Gerhard's  has  an  ivy- 
leaf  border,  of  a  form  common,  or  found  with  slight  variations, 
in  maity  Etruscan  mirrors,  with  an  inner  border  of  scroll-work^ 
for  rather  more  than  half  the  circumference.  In  our  mirror 
there  is  no  trace  of  either  of  these  borders,  but  the  figures 
occupy  the  entire  surface.  The  peculiar  knob  in  Gerhard's  mir- 
ror on  the  bottom  of  Thetis's  left  sandal  is  evidently  one  of 
the  ivy  berries,  of  which  a  few  are  represented  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mirror  only,  although  unlike  the  others  it  is  not  attached 
to  the  stem.*    In  Gerhard's  mirror,  and  apparently  in  ours  as 

»  The  suRjrestion  of  G.  ConeHtabile,  in  Ann.  e  Mon.,  1856,  p.  67,  that  these 
represent  the  waves  of  the  sea,  seems  very  doubtful. 
«  Cf.  Gerhard,  140,  1. 


Fiu('kk4. — The  I'kruuia  Mikror 
Gkriuhd,  ccclxxxvii,  1. 
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weU,  the  amdal  <m  Thetia's  left  foot  U  less  perfeetly  made 
than  that  on  the  right  loot,  and  leaemblee  a  kind  of  slipper,  while 
the  other  is  a  sandal  of  the  ordinary  type,  ahowing  the  toee. 
Thetis  vears  earrings,  and  she  has  a  headdress  of  similar 
appearance  to  the  one  in  onr  mirror. 

The  other  mirror  (Fig.  4),  also  published  by  Gerhard 
(CCCLXXXVII,  1),  is  similar  in  its  general  features  to  the 
one  just  described,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  difference  in 
the  sandaU  of  Thetis.  It  also  has  the  double  border,  the  inner 
one  being  the  same  in  form  and  in  extent,  while  the  outer  one 
is  of  a  different  and  more  oonTentionalized  pattern,  and  is 
included  between  lines.  This  mirror  also  is  said  to  have  been 
fonnd  at  Feri^pia  during  the  construction  of  a  railroad.  It  is 
infe)  ior  in  its  execution  to  the  Perugia-London  mirror,  in  some 
respects  having  the  nature  of  a  caricature,  especially  in  the 
feature  noted  by  Gerhard  and  by  (inief.^  Tho  upper  part  of 
the  drapery  of  tlie  goddess  is  traiisjiiireiit,  as  in  our  mirror,  the 
breasts  being  repr«'sented  in  this  case  by  lialf-cin  les  ;  but  the 
same  is  ako  true  of  the  lower  part,  as  in  the  Perugia-London 
speeinien.  The  figures  are  designated  by  inscriptions,  the  P  in 
yv/t^  being"  of  the  Greek  form,  while  the  name  of  the  goddejis 
iw  misspelled  and  ajtpears  in  the  form  Thnthisi. 

The  latter  of  Gurliurd's  two  mirrors  is  regarded  as  a  forgery 
by  Korte,  while  he  considers  tho  former  as  not  free  from  sus- 
picion. His  verdict  on  the  former  is  pronounced  without  the 
asdgnment  of  any  reason.  The  latter  he  says  is  '^sioher  ge- 
fiUscht,  .  .  .  beide*  seheinen  mit  der  Darstellung  gegossen 
xu  sein ;  die  Linien  der  letsteren  sind  eigentiimlich  stumpf.*** 

This  scene  has  now  been  noted  on  four  mirrors,  and  that  it 
was  a  favorite  one  is  shown  also  by  its  appearance  as  the  deco- 
ration of  an  antique  representation  of  a  mirror  on  a  lead  plate, 
published  in  Asm,  €  Mtm.  I  (1865),  pp.  55  ff.  (Fig.  5).  This 
oorresponds  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  the  two  mirrors  pub- 
lished by  Crerhard,  and  in  its  main  features  with  ours  as  well. 

>  GnMWf  oiled  dM  Fdeus.  Gracf , !.«.,  p.  90S. 

>  Referring  not  to  CCCLXXXVI  and  CrrLXXXVIT,  1,  bnt  to  tho  latter 
and  still  another  mirror  reprf^nttn?  the  sauie  scene,  which  was  aJ«o  found  a4 
Perugia  and  aeeiiis  never  to  have  be«n  pubtished. 

•  It  will  be  noted  thai  KSitegiTw  MiiiafMtocyeTldeiioe  of  fSUtty  <m1y  in  tlie 
esse  of  the  lupaUJabed  mirror  from  Perugia. 
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It  hils  the  inner  border,  beginninjj  and  ending  exactly  where  it 
does  on  Gerhard's  two  mirrors,  at  the  end  of  Thetis's  left  wing 
and  under  her  right  arm.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative 
position  of  the  two  figures  is  the  same  as  in  our  mirror,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  Gerhard's  illustrations  sliow  the  figures 
^  reversed.    The  lower  part 

of  the  drapery  is  trans- 
parent, but  not  the  U[>per 
part.  Most  striking  of 
all  is  the  difference  in 
the  form  of  Thetis's  tw'o 
sandals,  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Perugia- 
London  mirror,  and  appa- 
rently of  ours  as  well. 
Although  the  position  of 
the  hands  of  botii  Peleus 
and  Thetis  is  the  same  in 
all  the  mirrors,  as  well 
as  in  this  reproduction, 
their  awkwardness  is  less 
noticeable  in  the  last 
named.  There  is  appa- 
rently an  outer  border,  as 
well  as  the  inner  one,  and 
Fiut      o.— Lku»  1'latk  fkom  I'KuctiiA  it  seems  to  resemble  most 

WITH  A   KeHREHESTATION  OF  A   MlKKOB.  ^jj^g^jy    ^J^^^^  (icrhard's  • 

Perugia  mirror,  although  on  account  of  the  small  scale  it  is 
diflicult  to  assert  this  positively.  The  name  of  Thetis  does  not 
appear,  but  that  of  Peleus  corresponds  in  the  form  and  in  tiie 
regularity  of  the  letters  with  the  inscription  on  our  mirror.^ 

There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  all  four^  repre- 
sentations are  in  some  way  related.  On  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity, its  superior  workmanship,  and  above  all  on  account 
of  the  lettering  of  the  inscriptions,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  our 

'  This  plate  alw)  ih  pronounrwl  a  forjrery  by  Kiirte,  but  without  any  presenta- 
tion of  evi«if  nee.    It  wa8  found  at  Perugia  in  illicit  excavations. 

To  whicli  we  may  add  a  tiftli.  tiie  unpublished  mirror  from  Perugia,  cited  by 
Kiirte,  which  is,  however,  very  likely  a  forgery. 
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Bpeeimen  as  the  earlieiit  of  the  mirroTB.  In  any  case  it  fur- 
nishes &n  undoubtedly  authentic  example  of  this  scenet  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  confined  to  minors.^ 

As  to  Gerhard's  two  mirrors,  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  for  condemning  them,  unless  it  be  the  letters  of  the 
inscriptions,  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  used  as  an 
argument.  The  form  of  the  TT  is  certainly  rare  in  Etruscan,  if 
it  occurs  at  all,  but  it  might  conceivably  have  been  copied 
from  a  Greek  vaee-painling  or  other  work  of  art.  The  error 
in  the  spelling  of  Thetis'B  nnmc  in  the  Perugia  specimen  is 
somewhat  suspicious;  but  if  the  mirror  was  actually  unearthed 
during  the  construction  of  a  railroad,  it  is  probably  genuine. 

It  remains  only  to  say  a  word  about  the  wings  of  Thetis. 
Except  for  these  mirrors  slm  is,  so  far  as  1  know,  represented 
with  wings  only  in  (u  iliurd's  No,  (  '(X'XCV^I  and  in  a  vase- 
cover  from  Nola  (Overlieek,  (hillerie^  PI.  VIII,  4),  which  is 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  In  the  latter  case  the  wings 
are  small  and  on  the  forehead,  and  seem  to  be  rather  a  part  of 
the  goddess's  headdress  than  of  Thetis  herself,  (ierhard^  sug- 
gests* that  they  indicate  that  Thetis  was  svn  [)rised  by  Pcluus  i/i 
her  sleep;  but  this  view,  although  it  is  in  harmony  with  some 
vei*sions  of  the  myth,  does  not  seem  very  probable.  Overbeck* 
thinks  that  they  refer  to  her  metamorphoses,  while  De  Witte  * 
considers  them  to  be  the  wings  which  were  taken  from  Arce, 
the  sister  of  Iris,  and  given  to  Thetis  as  a  wedding  gift  by 
Zeus.  The  nature  of  the  scene,  and  the  small  sixe  of  the 
wings,  which  this  version  of  the  myth  says  were  later  attached 
to  the  feet  of  Achilles,  make  De  Witte's  explanation  the  most 
probable  one.  If  it  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  source  of  the 
story,*^  Overbeck*s  view  seems  more  plausible  than  that  of 
Gerhard. 

Whether  these  tiny  wii^  on  Thetis^s  headdress  are  to  be 

1  Baumeister,  Denkmaler,  s.v.  ThetU^  p.  1802,  attributes  tbe  origin  of  the 
•oene  to  pKhiting,  but  withoitt  giving  reasou  for  hit  ojrinion :  **  wdebe  alle  die 
llauptacene  dcs  Bsabw  in  abgelcanter  Form  meh  Gemiildemofctven  wioder- 

«  Vol.  IV,  p.  36,  footnote  90.  »  Uallerie.,  p.  188. 

«  Ann.  <L  /lUt,  188S,  117. 

»  It  seems  to  be  found  onfy  in  Ptol.  Hflplisitt.  6,  bttt  finds  a  fdsce  in  Roicber*« 
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put  in  the  same  daas  with  the  large  ones  represented  on  the 
mh  rors  or  not|  it  seems  decidedly  probable  that  the  latter  refer 
to  her  changes  of  form,  especially  since  Ovid  represents  her 
first  change,  immediately  after  bein«^  se  ized  by  her  lover,  as 
one  into  a  bird.^  In  a  mirror  published  by  Gerluird  (CCXXV), 
which  represents  Peleus  in  the  act  of  carrying  off  his  prize,  we 
find  a  serpent,  which  clearly  refers  to  the  metamorphc^es,  and 
in  the  iipj>er  left-hand  corner  a  bird,  which  OverV)ec  k2  refers 
also  tn  'Phetis's  chancres  of  form.  As  the  metanior]>lu)ses  arc 
frt  111  lit  ly  represented  hy  ])iiirs  of  animals,  this  view  secins 
much  more  probable  than  that  of  (ierhard.^ 

The  only  possible  oi)jection  whieh  I  have  found  to  tlic  very 
natural  view  that  the  wings  whieh  Thetis  wears  when  she  is 
seized  by  Peleus,  refer  to  her  clumges  of  form,  id  the  repre- 
sentiitiuii  of  the  goddess  with  wings  in  Gerhard's  CCCXCVI, 
where  Thetis  is  designated  by  an  inscription,  and  where  from 
the  nature  of  the  scene*  it  is  not  probable  that  the  wings  re- 
fer to  her  metamorphoses.  Here  there  are  two  possibilities : 
either  the  wings  in  this  case  are  those  of  Arce,  or  the  artist 
considered  the  wings  which  appear  in  scenes  xepresenting  the 
seizure  of  the  goddess,  whieh  have  heen  shown  to  be  rather 
oommon,  as  an  ordinary  attribute  of  Thetis*  and  gave  them  to 
her  in  a  case  where  they  were  inappropriate.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  too  large  to  be  fastened  to  the  feet  of  Achilles*  but 
the  artist  may  haye  been  led  by  a  desire  for  symmetry  to  make 
them  of  the  same  sisee  as  those  of  Thetis*s  companion*   In  fiscti 

Sed  modo  tu  volucris ;  volucreui  tauieit  ille  lenubat : 
None  gmvto  arbor  eras ;  baarebsi  ia  arbon  Fdeafl. 
Tenia  forma  fuit  niaculoeae  tigridut ;  ilia 
Territiu  Auold«a  a  orapore  bnoohia  aolvii. 

»  GaW'rff.  ]K  20r>. 

*  Since  a  bird  of  somewhat  simiiar  form  appears  in  CCXCIV  and  in  CUVII, 
wbera  It  ia  avIiiaiiUy  tntMided  tor  ft  dova,  tha  qrmbol  of  Twos,  Oe 

the  Utd  in  CCXXV  atao  aa  a  dova,  symbolical  of  tha  appvoacbhig  union  of  the 

pair.  But,  tn  Ba}'  nothin!?  of  tlio  imifrnhability  that  the  two  symbols  in  CCXXV 
refer  to  different  Uiinii^,  in  the  first  two  tnirron^  (CCXriV  and  CDVII),  to 
which  CCCXVII  may  be  added,  the  bird  m  at  rest,  and  moreover  is  turned 
towards  the  persons  whose  love  for  one  another  it  tjpifiea,  white  in  the  kafc 
(CCXXV^  !l  is  flying  away. 

*  It  represents  Thetis  and  Eos  begghig  Zena  lor  the  life  of  their  sons. 
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this  motive  alone  might  be  sufficient  to  account  for  his  repre- 
senting Thetis  with  wings.  The  wings  in  our  scene  cannot  be 
explained  as  those  of  Arce,  since  these  were  not  given  to  Thetis 
until  after  her  marriage. 


Figure  0.  —  Mjbuur  from  Fiwckknium  or  Falbrii. 


Until  more  representations  of  a  winged  Thetis  are  found, 
where  the  wings  cannot  be  attributed  to  her  changes  of  form, 
or  until  some  other  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  wings  in 
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ao6D68  priar  to  ha  marriage  is  given,  it  fleeim  most  natural 
to  attribute  them  to  her  change  into  a  bird,  whatever  the 
origin  of  that  veieion  d  the  myth  majr  be. 

2.  A  JIBrrorfrtmFeieetmium  arjrom  Falerii  (Fig.  (i).  This 
mirror  was  purchased  from  the  same  dealer  as  No.  1.  He  said 
that  it  had  been  found  by  a  peasant  at  Galesto,  near  Civita 
Castellana,  believed  by  some  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fes* 
oenninm.  I  bought  the  mirror  for  our  collection,  not  because 
I  felt  absolutely  certain  of  the  genuineness  of  the  engraving, 
but  because  I  was  convinced  of  the  antiquity  of  the  mirror 
itself,  while  its  perfect  state  of  preservation  made  it  unusually 
valuable  for  illustrative  purposes* 

This  mirror  is  also  round,  and  very  slightly  larger  than 
No.  1,  havinn-  a  diameter  of  0.152  m.  Like  the  other  it  is 
perfectly  flat,  showing  no  sign  of  the  convexity  which  is  often 
found  in  extant  specimens,  as  well  as  in  representations  in 
works  of  art.^  The  rim  also,  which  is  very  pronounced  in 
some  specimens,  is  even  less  prominent  than  in  No.  1,  where, 
as  has  been  said,  it  is  very  slight.  The  mirror  is  considerably 
thicker  than  No.  1,  and  is  in  fact  the  hea\'iest  that  1  have  ever 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining.  It  in  entire,  inclndinjr  the 
handle,  which  is  U.115  m.  lonsf.  The  handle  is  at  j)resent  fas- 
tened to  the  lower  rim  of  tlie  circ^iilar  surface,  rising  above  the 
front  -  edge  in  the  iuim  of  an  oiiiaaient  composed  of  three  con- 
ventional leaves.  It  is  fastenetl  on  by  means  of  a  solder  of 
some  kind,  without  the  use  of  nails,  and  it  is  not  quite  in  line 
with  the  surface  of  the  mirror.  It  is  unquestionably  a  mirror- 
handle,  and  one  very  like  it  is  attached  to  a  tang  in  Gerhard's 
LX,  4,  with  the  leaves  projecting  on  both  sides.  Whether  the 
handle  originally  belonged  to  this  mirror  is  uncertain,  but  it 
seems  sltogether  probable  that  it  did.  Whether  it  was  put  on 
in  ancient  or  in  modem  times  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  cer* 
tainty,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  symmetry  referred  to,  as 
well  as  on  account  of  a  discoloration  around  and  above  the 
handle,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  put  on  in  modern 

*  8«e  for  exftrnfile  GeibMd,  CCCX Vn  and  CCXLYIII,  A.  llMae  lUurtnitlaiifl 
show  tliiii  the  convex  aide  wMiued  m  the  reflecting  •iuf»cA»  Mdoeeelaothefeol 

that  the  f'nrrrnviii":  always  app«»ar8  on  the  concave  sidp. 

^  The  t^rin  front  is  used  of  th«  tmeiigraved  side,  which  was  polished  to  serve 
at » teflecting  suifioe. 
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timesJ  It  is  obvious  that  the  mirror  never  had  a  tanj^.  The 
baudie  is  dividod  into  three  parts  by  two  onuunented  knobs, 


TlODU  7. — DkAWIXO  of  the  MiRKOB  XKrUSSBNTBO  W  FlOURS  6w 


and  it  ends,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  a  ram^s  head.  A  similar 
form  of  iiandle  appears  in  Gerhard's  XXV,  2  and  14. 

The  engraving  is  surrounded  bj  a  border,  which  is  included 
between  circular  lines,  a  sinq-le  one  on  the  outside  and  a  double 
one  on  the  inside.  Although  the  mirrors  published  by  Gerhard 
show  a  great  variety  of  borders,  tliis  particular  one  does  not 
occor,  nor  have  I  found  anything  closely  resembling  it.  That 

1  wnoD  a  portion  of  the  handle  overlaps  the  snrfaiM' of  a  iiiin-Mr,  it  i-;  ni  ire 
eommonly  on  the  Kick;  spo  Cerliard.  f'CXXX,  ("(  LIl,  fTLXXXVIII,  CDXX, 
1,  ami  CDXXm,  2.  But  as  the  proj«ctiun  ia  sometimes  found  un  the  fruut,  as 
inCLX,  CCCXXXf  and  COVII,  anclMMBe  of  the  mlrron  shown  In  H.  XZIII, 
tfM  liMt  Chat  in  our  minor  ths  Imvm  aie  <»  tbe  front  ouinot  be  med  tm  an  aigor 
ment  that  the  handle  was  put  on  in  morlt  rn  tim<-s.  If  tin-  leaTWhsd  beui  OD 
the  bade,  tbey  would  liave  covered  a  portion  of  the  border. 
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the  border,  in  spite  oi  its  simplicity,  is  unique,  would  seem  to 
be  an  iii[,aiiiR'rjt  in  favor  of  its  genuineness,  iUiJ  as  mirrors  witli 
a  border,  but  witbout  pictures,  are  comparativeiy  rare,  uf  the 
gcjiuineness  of  the  engraving  as  a  whole. 

The  scene  represents  three  youths,  of  whom  two  are  seated, 
one  on  each  side  of  a  central  standing  figure.  Thej  are  nude 
except  for  himatia  draped  about  their  loius,  high  shoes,  of  a 
somewhat  peculiar  pattern  in  the  case  of  the  one  on  the  left, 
and  Phrygian  caps  (Fig.  7).  The  left  foot  of  the  youth  on 
the  left  is  raised,  as  if  it  were  resting  on  something,  a  familiar 
attitude  in  groups  of  this  kind,^  with  or  without  the  Indication 
of  a  support.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  foot  is  disconnected 
from  the  leg,  which  ends  abruptly  in  the  eioas  line  of  the  shoe- 
top.  In  many  cases  one  foot  of  both  seated  figures  is  raised 
in  this  way,  but  in  our  mirror  the  youth  on  the  right  has  both 
feet  together  and  resting  on  tlic  ground.  He  wears  shoes  of  a 
different  pattern  from  tliose  of  his  companion,  and  lie  lias  two 
peculiar  streamers  fidlin^'  from  his  cap  upon  his  left  shoulder. 
Both  youths  have  one  hand  raised  towarcls  their  faces,  also  a 
common  posture  in  such  groups.  The  one  on  the  right  has  his 
left  hand  and  arm  stretched  out  towards  his  companion,  as  if 
he  were  addressing  him  ;  wlrile  the  risfbt  arm  of  the  other, 
sligbtly  flexed,  extends  (b)\vn\vard  by  liis  side,  a^?  if  tlie  young 
man  were  resting  bis  luuid  on  a  seat  of  some  kind,  of  winch, 
however,  tliere  is  no  trace.  The  two  are  lookin*^  earnestly  at 
each  otber,  as  if  engaged  in  eonversation,  and  are  a|)parently 
paying  no  attention  to  tlie  tbird  meuii)er  of  tlie  group. 

The  central  iicrurc  stuuds  erect  with  his  arms  about  the 
shoulders  of  the  other  two,  an  attitude  which  I  have  not  ob- 
served in  other  groups  of  the  kind,  although  in  Gerhard,  LV, 
3,  tbe  central  figure  is  embraced  in  this  way  by  the  other  two. 
He  is  entirely  nude,  except  for  high  shoes  of  the  same  pattern 
as  those  of  the  youth  on  the  left,  a  crown  of  seven  points,  and 
a  necUaoe  composed  of  five  pointed  pendants.  The  crown  and 
the  necklace  are  found  on  the  central  figure  in  several  other 
groups  of  this  kind,  both  in  the  case  of  males  and  of  females, 
but  in  no  instance  of  exactly  the  same  form  as  ours.  Shoes  of 
precisely  the  form  of  those  worn  by  the  central  figure  and  the 
1  8ea  Qevbsid,  KtrvAtMtM  ^fUg^^  CCLVL,  1,  CCLXIII,  Mc. 
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yoQtli  on  the  left  do  not  seem  to  occur  in  otii  r  mirrors,  but 
aotnewhat  similar  ones  are  to  be  seen  in  Cierliard  s  (  (  I. XIV, 
The  right  leg  of  tlie  standing  figure  is  represented  only  as  far 
as  the  beginning  of  the  shoe-top,  where  it  disappears  behind 
the  left  leg  of  the  seated  figure  on  the  left,  but  does  not 
reappear.    The  pubes  is  represented  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

Altliough  I  have  found  nothing  in  the  published  mirrors  to 
which  I  have  liacl  arrcss  which  exactly  corresponds  witli  this 
scene,  groups  of  three  Jigures  in  this  j»^cneral  position  and  dress 
are  common  cnoup^h.  with  or  without  other  figures  and  otlier 
accessories.  In  a  majority  of  eases  tlicse  groups  appear  to  rep- 
resent scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  Dioscuri  or  of  the  so-called 
Cabeiri,  witli  whom  tlie  DiDscuri  seem  to  liave  been  more  or 
less  confounded  or  ideulilied,  especially  in  Ktruscan  art.  In 
some  cases  the  central  figure  is  a  female,  and  in  one  mirror 
published  by  Gerhard  ^  tlie  iueudx,rs  of  a  group  of  tliis  kind  are 
called  by  him  Castor,  Pollux,  and  Helen.  A  fourth  figure  often 
appears,  usually  Minerva,  as  in  Gerhard*8  CCL  V,  B,  where  accord* 
ing  to  the  inscriptions  we  have  Castor,  Pollux,  Minerva,  and 
lolaus  in  Etruscan).  Common  accessories  are  a  temple 
in  the  background,  a  spear  in  the  bands  of  one  or  more  of  the 
figures,  shields  by  the  side  of  the  seated  figures,  and  the  like. 

According  to  one  legend  there  were  three  Cabeiri^  two  of 
whom  slew  their  younger  brother,  who  was  afterwards  raised 
from  the  dead  and  deified.  The  murderous  attack  is  shown  on 
a  mirror,*  where  the  attecking  figures  are  mature  men,  repre- 
sented with  wings  and  with  beards,  and  having  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  Dioscuri.  It  seems  reason  able  onoi:gli  to  refer 
this  scene  to  the  Caheiri.  In  Gerhard  s  LVIII  we  have  an 
inscribed  mirror  which  shows  (-astor  and  Pollux  attacking  a 
third  youth  with  murderous  intent.  The  victim,  who  is  not 
named,  is  supposed  by  Gerhard  to  be  Idas  or  Lynceus,  and  he 
believed  that  on  account  of  such  scenes  the  fratricide  attributed 
to  the  Cabeiri  was  transferred  to  the  Dioscuri,  or  that  the 
Dioscuri  were  identified  with  the  two  fratrieidal  Cabeiri.  The 
resurrection  scene,  accordint^  to  (ierhan.l.  is  sliown  in  his  LVII, 
while  groups  like  ours  appear  to  repi*e8ent  the  reconciliation  of 

s  Gerhard,  CCLV,  reproduced  in  Daretuberg  and  Saglio,  DicU  de»  JhU,  {>.  770. 
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the  three  bwthen  after  the  mtoration  of  the  third  to  life. 
The  deification  of  the  younger  brother  is  perhaps  indioated  by 
the  crown,  which  frequently  appears  on  the  heads  of  gods  and 
goddesses. 

If  Gerhard's  theory  about  these  gronps  is  accepted,  and  I 
have  found  no  positive  *  indication  to  the  contrary,  our  mitxor 
is  one  of  the  Cabeiri  seriest  and  is  decidedly  superior  to  most  of  * 
them  in  artistic  merit.  If  not,  it  represents  some  incident  in 
the  career  of  the  Dioscnn,  who  are  unmistakably  represented  in 
the  two  seated  figures. 

After  some  hesitation  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  engraving 
as  genuine,  as  the  mirror  itself  unquestionably  is.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  discovery  seem  to  point  to  this  conclusion,  aswdl 
as  the  unique  features  of  the  border  and  of  the  engraving.  Dr. 
Lurlwig  Pollak  took  exception  to  the  crown  worn  by  the  cen- 
tral fifjtire,  and  thought  that  the  engraving  had  been  tampered 
with  ;  but  the  crown  is  clearly  a  part  of  the  original  cutting, 
and  it  must  be  accepted  as  genuine,  unless  the  whole  scene  be 
rejf^ctpd.  Crowns  are  very  frequent  on  mirrors,  and  although 
this  one  difTers  trom  all  the  others,  it  is  in  no  way  inoredpen  to 
suspicion  than  numerous  other  specimens.^  Professor  Richard 
Norton,  to  whi)m  I  slio\Nc*i  the  mirror  in  liome,  thought  that  the 
engraving  was  done  throuoh  the  })atina,  buti  have  been  unable 
to  ctjiiviiice  myself  thai  this  is  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  me  that  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  I  can  detect  the 
patina  in,  and  in  some  cases  across,  the  lines  of  the  engraving, 
and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  others  whom  I  have  consulted. 

John  C.  KuLi'ifi. 

UltlTMURT  or  FBimTLTMU. 

^  Negative  indications  are  the  sileuoe  of  KlUgmann  Mid  Eiirte  al)out  tbe 
CMteM  and  the  appnenl  absence  of  any  reference  to  Getlnud  lo  Bcecher^e 
Z«efeoii,  e.v.  MtfftOot  Theoit  wherebe  easlgiis  the  etoiy  of  the  fratricide  to  tbe 

Macedonian  culr.  The  theorj'  is,  I  believe,  unsupported  by  any  inscriptional  evi- 
dence, unless  the  fact  that  in  Gerliiird'«  LVI,  1,  Castor  and  Tollux  are  rept^spntrd 
as  attacking  acerUain  Clialuchasu  be  regarded  as  such.  It  is  accepted  by  Dhivuj- 
berg  and  Seglto,  Diet.  detAM.,  •.r.  CoMfi,  who  reproduce  eevend  of  Gerii«ird*s 
mirrors.  Schippke,  t.Cf  p.  8,  ia  inclined  to  nsud  groupe  like  oun  m  men 
*'Mantelflgaren.'' 

a  See  Gerhard,  LXXXVIII,  CLXIII,  CLXV,  CLXXXIV,  CLXXXVIII, 
CLXXXX,  GCVII»a  and  4,  CCLXXIY,  8,  CCLXXVI,  1  end  S,  CCLXXVII, 
1  and  6,  CCCXLVII,  GCCXXI,  eto. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  ROMULUS 


Oks  of  the  first  Feenlts  o£  the  new  oampaign  of  excavatioii 
in  the  Forum  begun  in  Deoember,  1898,  nnder  the  ekilful 
leadership  of  Oiscomo  Boni  was  the  discoTory  on  Jannaiy  10, 
1899,  of  that  group  of  monuments  which  has  been  called  the 
Lapis  Niger**  and  the  Grave  of  Romulus,*'  terms  justified 
by  conTenienoe  and  at  present  by  usage  rather  than  by  scien- 
tific aoouraey.  In  May  of  the  same  year  the  excavation  at 
this  spot  was  continued,  and  the  so-called  Sacellum  and  the 
archaic  stele  were  dismvered.' 

In  the  ten  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  a  very  considerable 
literature  ^  has  grown  up  concerning  this  group  of  monuments, 
but  the  prevailing  explanation  has  always  been  that  which  first 
suggested  itself,  that  the  group  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  a  [)art 
of  it,  is  the  "(irave  of  Koninhis."  I  du  not  know,  however, 
of  any  careful  investigation  having  l)e<'n  made  during  these 
last  ten  years  in  regard  to  the  whole  question  of  Komulus's 
death  and  the  legend  which  grew  up  concerning  it.  Neverthe- 
less, such  liii  investigation  yields  results  by  no  means  devoid 
of  interest,  and  tlie  abgenee  of  it  has  resulted  in  the  placid 
acceptance  of  the  iigure  of  liomulus  iu  the  liflh  and  even  the 
sixth  century  B.C.* 

1  For  a  deucription  of  the  gronp.  cf.  yot.  Sr/iv.  1899,  pp.  161  ff.  ;  HHIspn, 
Som.  MiU.  1U02,  pp.  22-31,  li)06,  pp.  40^;  VagUeri,  £.  Com.  Itoma,  Hi08, 
pp.  IQS-ia;  Studiileaii,  Jh.  OmL  Areh.  L  IT,  1908,  pp.  198-188,  VII,  1904, 
pp.  239-244 ;  BodI,  AUf  M  CtmgrttBO  IntenuuioHal*  dOle  JSOetuu  StortdUf 

pp.  .550- •'»5(. 

3  In  addition  to  the  literature  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  cL  Petersen, 
ConUtiitm,  BoHra,  Orahdet  JVomnlwr,  Bome,  1004;  O.  Keller,  Jh,  Out,  Ardi.  L 
IT,  1901,  lieiblaU,  pp.  47  ff. ;  Hiilsen;  BeitrUfft  mtr  aiten  Oetfch.  (JT/lo)  n, 
1902,  pp.  2no  ff. ;  I)e  Sanctis,  R.  Filol.  XXVIII,  1900,  pp.  406  ff. 

*  Ct  the  otherwise  able  article  by  O.  Keller,  Jh.  Oett.  Arch,  J,  IV,  Beiblatt^ 
pp.  47  fl.,  who  would  place  the  name  of  Bomulos  on  the  stda  wboie  dKtt  pn»- 
oadai  tbe  Deoemvtimte. 

Aaartctn  Journal  of  Areluwolofry,  8»cond  Buries.   Journal  of  tiM  \a 
AMhMolusteal  lastUtttw  of  Aotertea,  VoL  ikUl  (1»09),  No.  1. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  tliis  paper  in  brief  compass  to  attempt 
four  things:  (1}  to  date  tlie  whole  legend  of  liomulus,  and  to 
show  the  hiteness  of  its  origin;  (2)  to  sketch  in  detail  the 
legend  of  Uomulus  s  death,  and  to  show  that  tliis  is  tlie  latest 
part  of  the  late  legend;  to  ajiply  the  results  thua  gained 
to  the  theory  of  the  Grave  uf  Koniulus."  and  to  show  the  very 
slender  foundatiouij  njjou  which  tliis  theory  rests;  and  (4}  to 
suggest  another  explanation  for  this  group  of  monuments. 

I.  Thk  Leoend  of  Romulus  as  a  Whole 

Slender  as  are  onr  sources  for  the  origin  of  the  legend  of 
Romulus,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  to  arrive  at  an  iq>proxi- 

mate  date.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
sketch  briefly  the  various  stages  through  which  the  legend 

passed.^ 

Tiie  earliest  traces  of  a  legend  dealitig'  with  the  origin  of 
Rome  are  fouiul  ahont  the  l>eginning  of  the  fourth  ceiitnry, 
and,  as  is  to  be  exj)ected,  among  tlie  (ireeks  and  not  among 
the  Romans.  The  legend  takes  the  form  of  an  eponymous 
heroine  Roma  {'Poofxij}:  so  Damatites  of  Sigcion  (rirca  400)  and 
Helhmikos^  (end  of  the  fifth  century).  At  al)Out  the  same 
time  a  rival  eponymous  hero  Homos  ('P(7jyuo9)  arises:  so  Agalho- 
kles  of  Kyzikos,^  and  Antigonus,*  the  author  of  the  liistory  of 
southern  Italy.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourth  century 
these  two  legends  existed  side  by  side.  But  very  early  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  estaUisb  a  bamony  by  considering  Romos 
as  the  son  of  Roma«^ 

It  was  from  the  Greeks  that  the  Romans  received  the  idea 
of  an  eponymous  founder,  when  the  legend  of  Romos  arrived 
in  their  midst.  But  in  appropriating  this  foreign  idea  they 
acted  in  oharacteristioaUy  Roman  fashion,  and  placed  upon  it 
the  stamp  of  their  own  individuality.   They  accepted  the  idea 

1  For  dcfaili^,  cf.  my  7}nmos-Ttnmiihis-h'>inns,  fine  PriorU9Uffiraff«f  Intei^ 
naUoual  Historical  Coiigre«8,  tierlin,  lVK»ti,  8oon  to  be  publisbed  In  faU. 
*TNtliiio«iy  of  both  In  Dionyo.  Hal.  1,  7S. 

*  FeslUit,  p.  260  M.  *  /dsm,  p.  266  M. 

*  Kallias,  th('  historian  of  Agat^hokles  of  SyraciiBe,  in  Pi'^^ivs.  l.  72; 
Featus,  p.  269 ;  also  an  anonymous  in  Plat.  JXom.  2.  Cf.  Muiuiu<»eu,  Jitrmea^ 
XTI.  1881,  9.  4. 
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of  an  6p(myiiioii8  founder,  but  not  the  name  m  tnuiiniitted. 
The  eponym  must  be  a  name  which  actually  existed  among 
them.  Such  a  name  was  found  in  Romulus,  which  in  not  a 
diminutive,  but  merely  the  eponym  of  the  gene  Romulia.* 

Schulze^s  contention  that  the  gens  Romulia  is  Ktniscan,  and 
that  they  played  a  great  part  in  the  foaoding  of  the  city  (iir6i) 
of  Rome  as  distinguished  from  the  oppida^  is  probably  correct, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  discussion.  The 
legend  wav  well  liiive  emphasized  an  historical  fact,  but  for 
all  that  It  was  no  less  a  puicly  mythical  invention  and  <;on- 
tained  nothing  wliirh  was  <lependent  on  dirert  tradition. 

Thus  the  Greek  'P<»/*o9  passed  into  the  Latin  Komulus,  and 
the  letrend  enters  upon  its  second  stage.  Rut  just  is  we  have 
seen  before  that  the  parallel  forms  'Pa>/Ary  and  'Fr7,/i ^  w  ere  har- 
monized, thus  the  Greek  *Poi^o<>  and  the  Latin  iutmulus,  exist- 
ing side  by  side,  were  in  turn  l)otli  accejited  by  the  Greeks, 
who  made  them  into  brotliers  'Pw/xo?  and  'Pw/xuXo?,  whereby, 
however,  *P<ufio9  continued  to  play  the  chief  part :  so  Kallias, 
Kephaloa  of  Gergis,  Demagoras  of  Samos.' 

Thus  the  legend  paeaes  into  ita  third  stage,  where,  although 
Romoa  founds  the  eity,  his  brother  Romulus  always  stands 
beside  him.  IneidentaUy  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  thus 
that  the  presence  of  two  fonnders  for  Rome  is  to  be  explained, 
and  not,  as  Mommsen  would  haye  it,  as  a  legendary  prototype 
for  the  duality  of  the  oonsnlship.  This  legendary  prototype 
does  exist,  but  in  the  penoos  of  Romulus  and  Titus  Tatius, 
who  actually  ruled  together,  whereas  Remus  died  before  the 
city  was  founded. 

The  legend  of  the  brothers  *Pm|<09  and  *P«»^m$Xo9  eyentually 
worked  its  way  back  to  Rome,  where,  however,  the  Romans  re- 
peated the  original  process  and  changed  'Pc^/dio9  into  Kemus, 
not  as  a  linguistic  parallel,  which  is  imposnble,*  but  as  a  delib- 
erate substitution;  and  it  is  probably  io  connection  with  this 
change  that  the  legend  of  the  twins  arose. 

1  Conconiinp  the  genu  Romulia,  cf.  ITolzapfel,  Iniorno  olta  Ltggenda  di 
Jtomtilo.  Am  del  Congresto  Intfrnaz.  Koiua,  lOOfi.  2.  pp.  5«  £f.  Mommspn. 
Eph.  Epig.  4,  tZl ;  Schulze,  Zwr  GenchichU  Uer  lateiniachen  Eigennamea,  p.  HW. 

•  CL  Dkmyi.  HU.  I,  72 ;  Mm,  fi.  M 

•  Ct  Scbulze,  Zur  GeschtekU  der  JateHtiteHm  3Ng$Mtme»,  ik  119 ;  KMlMh>- 
iiiar,«^lolta,I,iip.S88IL 
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Inasmuch  as  the  earliest  ref(>rence  to  Romulus  is  in  a  qiiota- 
tion  from  the  Greek  Kallias^  about  the  year  800,  and  inasmuch 
as  even  the  figure  of  Roroos  does  not  appear  until  about  400 
B.C.,  we  are  justified  in  considering  that  the  legend  of  Romulus 
♦h'vplopod  dnrinsr  the  fourth  century.  Corroboration  for  this 
statt'tiitMit  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  was  the  century 
when  the  other  great  Roman  legend,  that  of  Aeneas,  was  also 
deveht})iiii(  ;  and  that  this  was  the  century  of  Tininids,  who  may 
well  have  been  responsible  lor  mmh  of  tin-  lioninlns  let:^enfl,  as 
we  know  that  he  was  for  that  of  At  neas.-  It  isquitu  in  accord 
with  this  theory  that  the  Ogulnian  wolf  dates  from  the  year 
f?lW?  Xi.v.,  and  tliat  in  jnst  about  the  same  j)ei  i«i(l  fail  the  Roman- 
Lampainan  eoins  with  thu  same  repiestjulrtlion.* 

Thus  about  the  year  300,  but  not  much  earlier,  the  legend  of 
the  twins  was  firmly  established.  Inasmuch  as  this  date  diifers 
ladioally  from  that  oommonly  accepted,  it  was  neceeaary  to  go 
into  the  matter  somewhat  folly. 

II.  Thb  Lbgekd  of  tbm  Dkath  of  Bokulus 

An  analysis  of  the  legends  connected  with  Romulus  shows 
that  they  fall  roughly  into  three  great  groups:  (1)  the  Romu- 
lus-Remus group;  (2)  the  Romulus-TitUB  Tattus  group ;  (3)  the 
legends  of  Romulus  alone.  A  further  analysis  of  each  of  these 
groups  shows  that  the  earliest  group  was  that  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  which  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Romulus  and  Titus 
Tatius,  and  that  the  legends  of  Romulus  as  a  single  figure  are 
the  latest  in  origin.  It  is  to  this  last  group,  the  latest  therefore 
chronologically,  that  the  legends  of  Romulus's  death  belong. 
It  is  in  fact  to  the  third  century  B.C.,  rather  than  to  the  fourth, 
that  the  legend  of  his  death  is  to  be  assigned.  Our  first  refer- 
ence to  it  is  in  Ennius:^  Romulus  in  caelo  cum  dis  genitalibus 
aevum  degit.'*  AooordinL^^ly  Romulus  is  thought  of  as  deified, 
but  the  exact  manner  of  his  death  is  not  told  us.   There  can  be 

1  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  72  ;  Festiu,  p.  969. 

'  rf.  Rrwharh.  Pauly-Wissnwa.  s.r.  Ahinljts  :  Wrirnt-r,  in  Roacher^  LtxikoHf 
$.v.,  and  Die  Sage  von  (Un  Wamlfrutttje$t  des  Aetieas,  Leipzig,  1882. 

*  For  Ihe  wolf  of  tho  Ogulnii,  Liv.  10,  23  ;  for  the  Roman-CftiiipadlMi  ooint, 
Babelon,  Monn,  Bow^  I,  p.  l8}Mbaiaueii,  Hermes^  XVI,  1^1,  p.  2. 

«  Fm?.  m  Vahlen  ssSer?.  A.  0^  76i;  Cle.  IWc.  nttj^  1,  U,  98}  Stiobetor, 
Com.  Epig.  p.  m. 
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little  doubt,  however,  that  be  is  thought  of  m  having  suddenly 
and  mysterionsly  disappeared,  in  a  word  as  lia\  in<;  Ixcn  trans- 
lated. Hits  was  the  orthodox  schema  for  the  death  of  lu  roes. 
Thus  Aeneas  died,  and  the  tnulition  is  at  least  as  ohl  as  Cato,^ 
thus  Latinos,'  thus  Aventinus.^  Another  proof  that  t\m  was 
the  primitive  version  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  this  point 
all  the  accounts  of  llomulus's  death  agree.* 

In  the  coui-se  of  time  this  simple  nucleus  grew  by  the  accre- 
tion of  details.  Romulus  was  holding  a  review  or  rather  a 
purilieatiou  of  the  army.^  This  review  was  iot  iilized  at  a  par- 
ticular spot  in  the  CaTiii)u.s  Martins,  the  Goat-.Marsh,  (  aprae 
Pal  us.*  near  the  Pantheon.  The  very  day  was  identitied,  tlie 
Noiiess  of  July,  the  Nonae  Caprotinae,^  a  choice  wiiich  may  well 
have  been  guided  by  tlie  resemblance  between  the  words 
Caprae  Pal  us  and  Caprotinae.  Finally,  the  disappearance 
was  made  more  reasonable  by  the  accompanying  natural  phe- 
liumena,  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  with  con- 
sequent suilden  darkness.' 

»  Cato  ap.  Serv.  A.  4,020;  9,  742;  Ovid.  Metam.  14,(J<Wfl.;  SchoL  Bob.  p. 
3S6;  Jateaal,  11,08. 

«  Fflsou,  p.  IM ;  Sohol.  Boll,  in  Clo.  Pfane.  p.  288. 

•  Aagtistiuu^  r.  7>.  18.  21. 

•  lAv.  I,  16:  nec  dt-imle  in  ierritt  Jlmnnhi^  fttit ;  CIc.  de  Hep.  2,  10,  17  :  non 
ecmparuUmet ;  Diouys.  Hal.  2,  50:  d^ai^  ytpicBcu  ;  Plut.  Bom,  37:  ^<t>a9la6^  ; 
Fkmu,  1, 1, 18:  «  conwpeetu  tMaiut  Solln.  1,  90:  0ppanre  detiU;  Hitt. 
Aug.  vit.  Comtnod,  2  :  in  terri*  BomulU9  non  t^pantU}  fn.  AnnL  Viet  de  vfp. 
m.  2,  13:  nusquam  conparuit. 

*cutn  ad  extrcMum  recenacnduu*  cofUionem  haberet,  Liv.  1,  10;  cf.  Dionys. 
nd.  a,  66;  Plot  Bom.  S7  ;  Flor.  1, 1, 18;      Annl.  Viet  ile  vfr.  <U.  2,  18. 

•  i«  campo  ad  Caprae  palwh-m.  Liv.  1,  10  ;  cf.  Plut.  Rom.  27  ;  Ovid.  Fast. 
2,  475  ff.;  Flor.  1,  1,  If*  ;  Soliri.  1.  it*  ;  Ps.  Aurel.  Virt.  rjr  rfr.  UL  2,  13.  Con- 
cerning the  site  of  the  Caprae  Palus,  of.  Jordan-Hulsen,  Topographic  I,  3, 
pi.  474. 

"  Cic.  de  Jtep.  1,  10,  26 :  nonis  QuinctUibtu  ;  Plut.  Rom.  27 :  ptimit  'ivtfXiatt 
—  Ki  vTiXi'sui ;  Solin.  1,  20:  nonis  <^>n'u'  t!h'f-iis ;  Hist.  An;.:,  n'f.  f<>mmf>d.  2: 
Hotiarum  Juliarumi  Plut.  de  fort.  Bom.  p^rratt  Ka«-/>ar(i«(t.  Later  the  day 
yum  oonfoMd  wlUi  Ae  Poplifugia  of  July  6th  (Dionyt.  Hal.  3, 66 ;  Pint  Bom. 
S9).  Soiiwiglir,  BAw.  (htch,  I,  p.  6^,  attompis  fn  vain  to  unite  both  festlvak. 
Cf.  the  criticism  of  Mommson.  rj.J,..  I.  Ed.  2,  pp.  820,  .121. 

•  Liv.  1,  10 :  toorta  tempesloM  cum  magno  fragort  tonitribugque  tarn  demo 
regem  opernit  nimbo;  Cic.  de  Rep.  1,  10,  25,  who  speaks  of  a  d^ectio  »olu; 
Vlor.  1, 1, 16;  mauf.  HaL  9, 68;  Pint  Boiii.S7 ;  Pint  do/ort Bow.  8 ;  Ovid. 
Faat.  2,  493  fl.  Cf .  the  acooont  ol  the  dliqipMmioo  o(  AOMM  In  Pi.  AnnL 
Vkt  d0  crig.  gent.  Bom,  14«  2. 
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'1  lii.s  biniple  version  of  the  translation  of  Romulus  was,  liow- 
ever,  unsiatibfactory  to  the  rationalistic  age  wliich  followed  hard 
on  the  teachings  of  Kimius.  Tije  age  which  transferred  the 
lupa  of  the  twias  into  the  meretrix^  the  gaping  chiism  of  Mure  us 
Curtius  into  the  bog  of  Mettus  Curtius,  turned  the  miraculous 
disappearance  of  Romulus  into  an  ordinaiy  homaii  death,  nay 
eren  into  a  caae  of  murder  with  gruesome  details  added.  We 
are  tempted  to  suspect  liere  the  work  of  Lucius  Calpumius 
Piso  (Consul  188),  but  direct  proof  is  lacking.  Romulus  was 
murdered  by  the  senators,  and  in  order  to  conceal  their  deed 
they  tore  his  body  asunder  and  concealed  the  di^teta  membra 
under  their  togas.^  But  it  was  necessary  to  show  a  motive  for 
their  hatred  against  him ;  hence  a  systematio  blackening  of  hb 
character  followed.  The  slanders  covered  his  whole  career 
from  his  miserable  cheating  of  Remus  at  the  Ofugnratiot  through 
his  injustice  to  Titus  Tatius  and  his  indifference  at  the  latter*8 
death,  down  to  his  own  tyrannical  rule  and  the  hated  innova- 
tion of  a  bodyguard.' 

It  was  but  natural  that  these  theories  should  overstep  them- 
selves and  produce  a  reaction  in  favor  of  tlie  older  belief  in 
the  deification.  Wi-  li  i\  e  therefore  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic  an  aeceut  nation  of  the  theory  of  apotheosis,  and  a 
strengthening  (^f  it  !>}*  the  identification  of  Romulus  with 
Quirinua.  The  earliest  references  are  the  coins  of  ("aiim 
Memraius^  (n.c,  HO)  and  the  account  in  Cicero  I}e  liepublicd,* 
a  treatise  written  between  B.C.  54  and  51.  The  identiticatiuu 
is  always  connected  with  the  Proculus- Julius  episode,^  where 
the  name  seems  u>  sugt^cst  the  influence  of  the  Julian  gens  ;  and 
Cicero's  worrls  in  the  Iff  Officii^ :  pace  vel  Quirim  vel  Jiomuli 
dij-frim,^  seeui  to  indicate  that  as  late  as  n.c.  4  i,  when  they  were 
written,  the  identification  was  still  a  comparatively  new  thing. 

1  Liv.  1,  16 :  fuime  credo  turn  f/uoque  alios  qui  du*certum  retfem  patmm  mani- 
bu9  taciU  argueraU;  cL  I'lut.  Horn.  27,  who  adds  that  the  dismemberment  took 
place  in  the  temple  of  Yakao ;  Dionys.  Hal.  2,  66;  Orld.  JV»t.2,  407;  Flor. 
1,  1,  10 ;  and  Cicero's  gruesome  joke,  ad  Alt.  12,  46,  3. 

*  Dionys.  Tin!.  2.  f>R  inves  the  best  account  of  these  accusations. 

'Cf.  Babeh)!!,  Monn.  Jiom.  2,  p.  218  ;  Mommsea,  MUtuwesen,  p.  642. 
«Cie.  de        S,  10,  SO. 

'For  the  rrocuIus-,Tuliua  episode,  cf.  Cic.  de  Jin>-  1^'.  PJut.  Eom,^ \ 
Ovid.  Fa»t.2.  4aO  ;  Fl..r.  1,  1,  10;  Ps.  Amvl.  Vi.t..  <1,'  vir.  ill.  2.  \n. 

*  Cio.  de  Ojficiit,  8,  41.   The  treatise  Ve  Ojficiis  was  written  in  b.c.  44. 
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Whetluer  the  Julian  gens  wu  respomible  for  this  legend  or 
not,  it  was  Julius  and  Augustus  who  made  it  popular  there- 
after. Romulus  and  Quirinus  became  so  absolutely  sjnonjr- 
TDous  that  the  venerable  goddess  Uora  (^uirini,^  (ww  of  the 
oldest  figures  in  Roman  religion^  was  identified  witii  Hersilia, 
Romulus's  legendary  wife.* 

III.  The  So-callko  Giu.vb  of  Homulus 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  Romulus-Remus  legend  arose 
in  Rome  not  long  before  the  >  ear  800,  that  the  legends  of 
Rom uliis*8  death  belong  to  a  still  later  perioil,  and  extend  down 
nearly  into  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  and  that  not  one  of 
the  more  oommon  forms  of  the  deatli  le^jfcnd  contains  any  refer- 
ence to  an  ordinary  death  and  burial,  it  is  of  course  think- 
able tliat  a  variant  legend  may  have  existed,  and  it  is  possible, 
as  we  shall  see  below,  that  we  have  traces  of  it,  but  it  is  «^er- 
t^iinly  an  audacirms  tliint^  to  identify  as  thf  f]frave  of  llomulus 
a  group  of  monuments  in  tiie  ct'iilro  of  the  Ki)iiiaii  l-'onini.  one 
part  of  which,  the  stele,  oven  at  the  iiu^st  conservative  estiiuato 
dates  from  n.c.  4 .")(),  ut  least  half  a  century  before  the  liomulus 
legend  existed  in  Kome.  Even  if  the  stele  be  eousidered  ns 
sej)arate  from  tl>e  nnrt  flum^  the  mrdlum  itself  may  well  date 
from  the  third,  j>nssihly  the  fourth,  century. 

Here,  however,  we  must  dii>liiii:,'iiish  two  things,  the  actual 
construction  of  the  whole  or  a  part  uf  this  group  as  a  monument 
to  Romulus,  which  from  what  we  have  seen  above  is  manifestly 
impossible,  and  the  association  of  some  part  of  this  group  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  a  late  day  with  the  name  of  Romulus. 
For  this  later  view  it  is  possible  that  evidence  exists,  though 
it  is  of  an  extremely  slight  nature.  An  analysis  of  the  five 
passages  which  are  usually  quoted  in  this  connection  is  decidedly 
rewarding. 

(1)  Dionysius  of  HaUoamassus,  who  was  in  Rome  from  b.o. 
80  to  B.C.  8,  tells  ns  (1,  87)  *  that  the  ^  stone  lion  which  used 

1  GeU.  13,  23,  2;  Enniua,  Irz.  117.  Val.lf n  -  Nrni  p.  120,  2. 
«Ovid.  Ma.  14,  820  2.  ;  c(.  Ww»ow,a,  ties.  AbU.  p.  142. 

jctX. 
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to  stand  in  tlie  Rt)Tniin  Fdruin  in  the  most  ronspicnoiis  part 
near  the  Rostra"  marks,  according  to  bouie,  the  grave  of 
Faustulus. 

{  '!)  The  same  Dionysius  (3, 1)*  tells  us  that  Hostus  Hostilius 
was  buried  in  the  Uiost  conspicuous  place  in  the  Forum,  being 
honored  by  a  ulele  which  bore  au  inscriptiuu  recording  his 
valor.'* 

(3)  In  Festus,^  whose  source,  Vemus  Flaocus,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Dionysius,  there  is  a  much  mutilatad  passage 
from  which  this  much  is  clear,  that  the  nigwr  lapi§  in  the  Gomi- 
tiam  marks  a  spot  of  ill  omen,  according  to  some  intended  for 
the  grave  of  Romulus,  but  not  used  as  such  —  and  then  follow 
in  some  connection  the  fragments  ttvlum  and  tUium  which  have 
been  reasonably  restored  as  FauMlvhim  and  HoAiUwm* 

(4)  The  fourth  passage  is  Porphyrio*s  soholion  to  Horace's 
Epodes  (16,  18),  which  closes  with  the  remarkable  words: 

nam  Varro  post  rostra  fnisse  sepultum  Romulum  dicit."* 

(5)  Lastly  comes  the  relatively  worthless  Pseudo-Acron'  to 
the  same  passage,  who  tells  us  of  two  stone  lions  marking  the 
grave  of  Romulus,  **in  rostris,"  but  who  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  Varro. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  impossible  to  find  a  common  denomi- 
nator for  these  five  passages.  livX  the  topographical  indications 
render  it  likely  that  they  are  referring  to  the  same  spot,  cer- 
tainly to  the  same  g'encral  neighborhood  ;  althouf^h  the  monu- 
ments are  described  as  (1)  a  stone  lion;  {'1)  a  steU^  ;  (3)  a 
nia^'r  lapu;  (4)  two  stone  lions;  and  ultliouL,di  three  men, 
1l  tiiulus.  Faustulus,  and  Hostilius  dispute  the  right  to  have 
been  i)uried  tliere. 

So  far  as  lioniulus  is  concerned,  however,  it  is  noticeable 

1  ('(>(rTi'\i:iT  ^  .  .  .  Hwrtrai  wpbt  r&v  ^avtXdup  ip      ttpmrtmf       iytpSM  riiw^ 

*  FflMus,  p.  177 1  nSger  l^pU  in  ComtUo  loeum  fknMum  Hgnffieat  Mt  aU, 
ScnmH  morti  (ie«((iMif«m»  «mI  non  km*  o6«  «  .  .  «l«fiiiii  ntUrt  .  .  .  tUium 

avum  fi  .  .  . 

'  live  ttic  dicitur,  quaai  Hamulus  sepuUus  sU^  non  ad  caelum  raptus  aut  <2i»> 
cerpitu.  Nam  Varro  pott  rottra/Wme  sepultum  BomMlum  4ieU, 

*  Pltrtque  aiunt  in  rostrit  Bomulum  topaUum  tue  H  in  memorkm  hviua  rei 

Iforif!^  films  (hi  fnisse,  in>t(f  hodieguf  ^l  yiifrri.'^  rirhrnvf,  alQue  inde  "t 
pro  roHtris  mortui  laudarentur.  CL  O.  ivulier,  JA.  Oest.  Arch.  L  IV,  11>U1, 
BeihlaUr  pp.  47  fi. 
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tbat  Dionystus  never  refers  to  Idm  at  all,  that  Feetus  says 
merely  that  some  people  think  the  spot  vaa  intended  for 
RomiUus  bat  never  need  for  him,  while  Porphyrio*8  quotation 
from  Varro  and  the  pUrique  of  Psendo-Acron  are  the  only 
testimonials  in  his  behalf. 

It  is  indeed  probable,  that  somewhere  in  this  part  of  the 
Forum  a  stone  lion  once  stood  (Dionyaius's  one  lion  far  out- 
weighs in  authority  Fbeudo- Aoron's  two),  but,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  neither  one  nor  two  stood  upon  the  bases  of  the  so-called 
aaeellum.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  stele  which  Dionysius 
attributed  to  Hostus  Hostilius  ia  the  same  stele  which  Gom- 
meiidatore  B<mi  has  discovered.  It  would  have  been  at>so- 
lutely  unintelligible  to  the  men  of  Dionysius^s  day.  But  it  is 
scarcely  likely  that  the  niffer  lapis  which  Verrius  Flaccus  saw 
Is  equivalent  to  or  even  the  predecessor  of  the  loem  lapid* 
nvjro  strain*  which  Boni  has  laid  bare.* 

We  have,  therefore,  at  best,  the  guesses  of  antiquarians 
regarding  a  monnm(;iit  whicli  was  destroyed  })ffore  tluMr  day  ; 
Varro  uIdiiu  may  have  seen  it,  but  his  stiitemeiit  as  (juoted  to 
us  is  the  most  mod»\st  of  all,  and  may  be  simply  tiie  reflection 
of  ail  aetioloLrii  al  k'<:fend  whicli  accounted  for  the  custom  of 
holding  the  funeral  orations  at  the  rostra  by  the  suppomtiou 
that  Komulus  was  buried  there.  ' 

IV.   A  SnOOEBTBD  EXPLAITATION 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  we  can  by  any  clianfc  identify 
this  i»Ton{)  of  monuments  which  has  sucli  slii^ht  clanus  to  the 
name  '*  Grave  of  Komulus."  PuttiiiLT  asi<le  for  the  moment  the 
literary  tradition,  let  us  consult  the  munuirients  themselves. 
The  group  consists  of  two  parts  :  1)  a  stele  with  an  inscription 
rpferrinj^  in  some  way  to  tlie  rex  (either  the  real  king  or  his 
fehadow-.surcessor,  tlie  r^T  snrromrn)  and  a  vnhitor,  and  coming 
from  a  period  not  later  ili  ni  liic  Decemvirate  ;  and  a  broken 
stone  cone  wliose  ugu  cannot  be  ascertained;  2}  the  so-called 
saeellum^  two  bases  parallel  to  each  other  and  abutting  at  right 
angles  against  a  rectangular  structure.    Of  the  bases  them- 

1  Cf.  oo  ibis  point  UtUsen,  Bom.  MiU.  XX,  1005,  p.  44  and  note.  Siudniczka, 
^A.Oeft^ff«k.£y];  l«MI,i).ia,id«iktlflMthetwophnMM.  Tlie  lU^of 
FettoB  miMtliavelMeaaaiii^bladcaloiWipeifaaiwaineteo^ 
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selves  enough  remains  to  enahle  ihc-iii  to  be  restored  into  the 
shape  of  the  so-called  altar  to  Aius  I-oeutius  on  thn  Palatine,  or 
the  altar  of  Vcrnniuis  discovered  on  the  Viuiku.il.'  The  rec- 
tangular atnicLuru  against  which  the  bases  abut  is  older  than 
they  are,  and  the  bases  themselves  certainly  precede  the  time 
of  Sulla,  aud  they  may  date  back  iuto  the  second  or  third 
century.  Between  the  haaoB  were  found  many  remnants  of 
burnt  sacrifieef  and  though  these  remnants  were  evidently  put 
there  as  filling,  at  the  time  when  the  whole  group  was  oovered 
up,  they  doubtless  came  from  the  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
indicate  that  burnt  sacrifices  bad  taken  place  there.  Turning 
now  to  the  other  evidence^  we  have  first  the  painstaking  re- 
searches of  Studnicsska,  who,  although  he  persists  in  putting 
lions  on  the  bases,  has  in  oth^  respects  succeeded  in  establbhing 
parallels  to  prove  that  the  whole  so-called  MoeeUum  is  in  reality 
an  altar  for  burnt  offering,  where  the  actual  sacrifice  itself  was 
consumed  on  the  rectangular  structure  against  which  the  two 
altars  abut. 

Tlie  two  altars  were  in  all  probability  ornamented  above  with 
pulvinaria,  similarly  to  the  altar  on  the  Palatine,'  which  would 

preclude  the  placing  of  lions  on  them. 

We  have  therefore  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Comitium  an 
altar  for  burnt  sacrifice,  and  a  stele  with  an  inscription  referring 
to  the  rer.  Here  we  may  call  upon  the  literary  sources  and 
they  seem  to  respond  to  our  a]>}»cal. 

On  two  days  in  the  year,  March  24^  and  May  24,*  the  cal- 
endars designate  the  quality  <»f  the  day  by  the  letters  Q  \i  C  F. 
These  letters  are  explained  by  Varro,  6,  31:  "Dies  qui 
vocatnr  sie  QUANDO  REX  OOMTTIAVIT  FAS,  is  dictus 
ab  CO  quoii  eo  die  rex  iuicritieio  jus  dicat  ad  comitium  iid  quod 
tempus  est  nefuy,  ab  eo  fas;  itaipie  post  id  tcnq>UB  lege  actum 
saepe."  Accordingly,  on  at  least  two  occasions  in  the  Kouiaa 
year,  the  rex  or  iiis  successor,  the  rex  sacrorum,  performed  a 

>  Photographic  reproduction  by  Iltilsen,  Rdm.  Mitt.  IIHJA,  p.  42.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  base-s  in  the  sacellum  and  their  resemblance  to  these  altars  in  dis- 
ouflsed  by  StodnioEkft,  Jh.  <k»t.  Arch,  I.  IV,  1908,  pp. 

•  Of.  Blinlcenbcrir,  Arrh.  StH(Ue$t^p.  124. 

'Marrli  24th,  QIU  'K  F<tsf.  Vftt.  C'ner.  ;  Q  REX  C  F  Fast.  Maff,  Fraen*  HajT 
24th,  HHCF  FasL  AVg.  (Jaer.  Vnim. ;  q  REX  C  F  Fa»t.  Maff. 

•  rex  MerCdefo  Itit  tftoii  lini. ;  rm  9aGrHMoiM»  lim  Hifaohfeklf  Jonba. 
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sacrifice  ad  comitium.  But  we  have  traces  also  of  a  third  ocoft- 
sion,  the  Regifugium  of  February  24,  to  whieh  Plutarch  seems 
to  refer  when  he  tells  us  that  there  was  an  ancient  sacrifice  in 
the  Forom  near  the  Comitiuin,  and  when  the  kliiL^  had  sacrificed, 
he  fled  (juickly  from  the  Forum.*  We  do  not  know  the  exact 
character  of  these  three  sacrifices,  but  that  they  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  purification  is  rendered  probable  by  the  f-.ict  that  in 
each  case  a  ceremony  of  pTiritication  occurred  on  the  precediii*^' 
day:  t>ii  I'"el>ru;iiy  tlie  Tt'iniiiuiliji;  on  March  2^^  imd  May 
23,  the  Tu])ilustriuin.  In  connection  with  the  Teruuualia  one 
is  tempted  to  tliink  oi  Janusi  that  god  whom  the  rez  served 
above  all  others. 

If  this  siii^i^estion  be  correct,  we  have  the  altar  for  burnt 
sacrifice  at  wliieh  the  rex  performed  certain  of  his  fuiiftions, 
and  the  stele  wouhl  be  the  hx  arae^  with  its  alhisions  to  the  rex 
and  the  calator.  With  the  changes  iii  the  Comitiuui  planned  by 
tJaesiir  and  curried  out  by  Augustus,  tlie  old  altar  was  covered 
over,  and  another  one  on  another  spot  probably  sabstltated  for 
it,  but  the  holiness  of  tlie  place  might  well  liave  been  marked 
by  some  especial  pavement,  either  the  black  marble  at  present 
there  or  its  predecessor. 

FinaUy,  it  may  be  added  that  in  all  probability  the  rex  on  the 
stele  refers  to  the  real  king  and  not  to  his  shadow-substitute, 
the  rex  Mcrorum,  for  if  the  kingdom  extended  down  into  the 
fifth  century,  as  does  not  seem  unlikelyt  then  even  if  the  stele 
is  as  late  as  the  first  part  of  the  fifth  century,  it  would  still' refer 
to  the  real  king; 

JB0BB  BEKBDIOI  OABTBE. 

Deeemberbf  lfl06L 

^  Q.  JR.  iirrl  yovr  rit  iw  iyop^  Si-cr/a  rpdj  r<^  XtyoiUw^^  Ko/ur^y  wi/rptat^  Mrot 
6  fimaiktbt  xari.  rdxot  Airturi  ^&ywv  4^  dyopat.    CL  FestUS,  p.  258. 

*  CL  the  famous  instance  of  a  toe  aroe,  thftt  of  tho  teiD|de  of  Dlsoa  on  tin 
Amtlne,  Hid  It*  ImiMlaoii  O.LL.  IH,         XI,  Ml;  XU,  4S88. 
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Among  the  antiquities  recently  bought  to  increiise  the  ar- 
chaeological collection  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  (cf. 

The  Clasgical  Weeklt/,  I,  1908, 
p.  189  f.)  is  a  vase,  the  im- 
portance of  which  justifies  a 
separate  treatment.  It  is  a 
two-handled  amphora  or  jar,^ 
which  was  purchased  in  Rome 
in  1907.  There  is  no  record 
of  its  provenience,  but  probably 
it  was  found  in  or  near  Rome. 
The  state  of  preservation  is 
fairly  good,  though  not  as  per- 
fect as  that  of  a  similar  vase 
in  the  British  Museum  (cf. 
Fig.  4  and  Catalogue  of  the 
Greek  and  Etniscan  Vases  in 
the  British  Museum^  IV,  p.  267, 
G  186).  The  vase  has  been 
put  together  from  five  pieces. 
One  side  (Fig.  1)  is  now  com- 
plete, except  for  a  very  small 
piece  which  is  missing  from  the 
front  of  the  horse  below  the 
left  arm  of  the  male  figure  and 
a  slight  break  near  the  bottom 
which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  moulded  representation.  From  the  other  side  (Fig.  2), 
however,  considerable  is  lacking  —  a  large  part  of  the  shoulder. 


FlUURK  1. — UkNOI-IIORL'8  IN 

BaltimukI':. 


1  The  vase  is  referred  to  in  Bh.  Mus.  LXII,  1907,  pp.  651-2. 

Amerioiin  Journal  of  Arrh«eol«HTi',  Second  Soricn.    .loiirnal  of  the 
Arclmeolojflcal  Institute  of  America.  Vol.  XIII  {.\9{»),  No.  1. 
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ft  piece  from  the  bottom,  part  of  the  viiu*  to  the  left,  and  a 
large  piece  to  the  right  invading  a  bit  of  the  vine,  the  end  of 
the  jonth's  staff,  the  lower  part  of  his  ohlamya,  uid  hU  left  leg 
from  the  calf  down. 

The  vase  is  of  reddish  brown  clay,  baked  almost  to  black  in 
some  parts,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  red  niiL^lazed  Roman 
ware.i  Its  total  height  is  0.247  m.  {\y\  in.);  that  of  the 
handles  0.063  m.  (2]  in.  );  that  of  th»i  liild  of  nionlded  relief 
0.14  m.  (5^  in.).  The  month  is  uneven  and  Jiot  circular,  being 
0.0.5  ra.  (2  in.)  by  0.0t>3  m.  (2J  in.).  Thr  diameter  at  the 
ijas»'  is  0.114  m.  (4.]  in.);  the  circumterence  at  tlie  top  of  the 
relief  is  0.388  m.  (15J  in.>  below  the  relief  0.337  m.  (13J  in.). 

On  the  slioulder  is  a  nioiilded  tongue  pattern,  as  often  on 
similar  vases.  Tliis  pattern  sn;:*gest8  the  mediat-val  ami  uu>d- 
era  godroon  ornaiueut,  although  that  is  convex  and  not  concave. 
The  handles  are  smooth  on  the  back,  but  )iave  oblique  cross 
lines  on  the  sides.  Under  each  handle,  extending  down  the 
■idea  and  separating  the  two  halves  of  the  vase,  is  an  irreg- 
ular flat  band,  from  0.015  m.  to  0.025  m.  in  width.  On 
either  side  of  these  flat  bands  and  filling  the  background  is 
a  Tine  with  several  olosters  of  graxies.  The  central  part  of 
each  side  is  filled  with  the  moulded  representation  of  a  male 
figure  beside  a  horse.  On  one  side  (Fig.  1}  a  beardleas  youth 
stands  on  the  ground,  which  is  represented  by  ft  moulding,  and 
rests  his  weight  solidly  on  his  left  foot,  while  his  right  foot 
barely  touches  the  ground  with  the  toes.  His  body  is  almost 
in  front  view,  although  his  head  is  in  profile  to  right.  He  is 
clad  in  achlamys,  which  is  fastened  over  the  right  shoulder,  but 
leaves  the  bo<ly  nude.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  spear 
with  two  barbs  of  the  spear-head  showing  at  the  Upper  end. 
With  his  left  he  holds  the  bridle  of  a  small  horse,  whose  right 
fore-leg  is  raised  and  whose  head  is  only  as  high  as  the  youtirs 
shoulder.  On  the  Parthenon  frieze  we  have  isocephalism,  but 
here  the  horse  is  so  much  smaller  than  the  standing  ficifure  that 
it  seems  a  mere  attrihnto.  On  his  head  tho  youtli  wears  a 
oouical  cap  shaped  like  a  half-egg  and  known  as  the  ir2Xof,  or 

>  Walten,  EUtorif  o/  iliief«ftf  J^Xtory,  If,  ppw  649  f . ;  BlOmner,  ^thmloffU 

und  Terminoloyie  'frr  ffnfrrhf  mul  KVinxti'  /'  re  Griechcn  und  JiUmtru^  Ilf 
pp.  66  f.  i  Cat.  vif  Gk.  and  Etr.  Va*e»  in  JirU.  JIus.  IV,  pp.      im  f. 
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pilleus.  In  front  of  the  youth's  head  and  above  the  horse's 
head  is  a  six-pointed  star.  The  scene  on  tlie  other  side  (Fig.  2) 
is  the  same,  except  that  the  youth  faces  to  left,  holds  the  bridle 
of  tlie  horse,  whose  left  fore-foot  is  raised,  with  his  right  hand, 

while  his  left  carries  the  spear, 
and  rests  his  weight  on  his 
right  foot.  The  attitude  of  the 
youth  on  this  side  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  bronze 
figure  of  one  of  the  Dioscuri 
from  Paramythia,  a  figure 
which  probably  also  was  lead- 
ing a  horse. ^  Hut  the  attitude 
is  still  more  similar  to  that  of 
one  of  the  figures  on  the  west 
frieze  of  the  Parthencm.^  In 

IJj^^M  fact,  the  resemblance  is  so  great 

H         y  ,^B^K  ^^'^^^  ^  think  it  possible  that  the 

^SL    1  mJ^r  ^^1^®  ^^^^  back  originally  to 

liBKi  If^H      4^B       ^^^^^  figure  in  the  Partlienon 

frieze,  which  had  a  great  influ- 
ence on  contemporary  and  later 
art.3  The  attitude  of  the  horse- 
man on  the  vase  is,  therefore, 
Greek,  but  the  pilleus  is  dis- 
tinctly Roman.  Kurtwiingler, 
in  Koscher's  Lexicon^  s.v.  T)io- 
skuren^  col.  117'J,  says,  "  Es  ist 
niir  kein  Denkmal  vorgekom- 
men,  das  sicher  wesentlicli  iilter  als  das  3.  Jalirh.  v.  Chr.  wiire 
und  die  irlXoi  als  Attribut  der  Dioskuren  zeigte."*  Hut  on 
the  Polygnotan  crater  from  Orvicto,  dating  from  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  R.c,  the  figures  which  are  certainly  Castor  and 
Pollux  wear  a  helmet  or  hat  wliich  resembles  the  pilleus.''  This, 

1  Cat.  of  the  Bronzes  in  the  Brit.  Mun.,  No.  277,  PI.  VI. 

a  Michadis,  Dfr  Parthenon,  V\.  IX,  Fig.  9  ;  Bninn-Ariidt,  PI.  603. 

»Cf.,  for  example,  Pickard,  A. J. A.  II.  1898,  pp.  I«59f. 

*  In  Arch.  Bel.  X,  19f»7,  p.  .'J28,  Furtwanpler  repeats  tlUR  Btatemont  and  Rays 
that  the  wIXoj  \va.s  transferred  from  the  Cabeiri  to  the  Dioscuri  at  this  Iai*j  date. 
»Cf.  J.H.S.  X,  1889,  p.  118. 


FiOL'HE  2. — Oknoi'iiurl'S  in 
ISai.timore. 
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to  be  vore,  is  not  shaped  exactly  like  a  half-egg  as  is  the  Romaa 
|iilleiil»  but  the  pilleus  sisaped  like  a  hal£>^g  does  occor  on  a 
bronze  plaque  of  the  fourth  century  B.C,  from  Dodona,  which 
lepreeents  Pollux  in  oombat  with  Lynceus.^  Fartwiingler^e 
obeervadon  ie,  however,  true  in  geoeral,  so  that  wc  seem  to 
have  on  our  vase  a  Roman  development  of  a  (5  reek  type  show- 
ing the  eclectic  tendency  of  Roman  art.  Another  eclectic  type 
of  a  Dinsctirns  was  dorived  from  the  doryphorus  of  Polyrlitus, 
which  j>eiliaps  stood  In-side  a  horse,  as  in  the  Arcfos  relirf.- 

That  the  lii^fiirrs  on  oiir  v;isr.  re])re»eut  the  great  horse-taming 
twin  hrothers.  Castor  ami  iN'liiix,  is  evident.  Tlie  chlamys  is 
assoriated  with  llieni.*^  Ti»e  pillciis  is  their  most  distiuguish- 
iiig  attribute  ou  coins  and  vases  and  seiilptured  it  liefs  in  and 
after  the  third  century  n.r.*  Tlie  star  (  I.ueiaii,  I.e.  )  is  one  of 
their  most  frequent  syiubols,  especially  ou  coins.*  The  horse  is 
the  symbol  which  is  oldest  and  always  most  closely  connected 
with  the  Dioscuri.^  The  horse  is  associated  with  the  Dioscuri 
in  art  as  early  as  the  archaic  Spartan  reliefs  described  in  Ath. 
MBtL  II,  1877,  pp.  813,  888  f.,  and  even  as  early  as  the  amphora 
of  Bxecias,  where  Castor  is  painted  standing  beside  his  horse, 
dad  in  the  ohhunys  and  holding  a  spear  over  his  left  shoulder 
(WteMT^VbrUgMfUer,  1888,  PI.  YI,  1  a).  This  association 
(cf.  Sparta  Jfnt.  Cat*  p.  118  f .)  oontinnee  down  to  the  days  of 
late  Roman  art  when  were  chiselled  the  group  on  the  Capitol 

^  Carapanos.  D'l'lnne  et  set  ruine»,  p.  188,  PI.  XV. 

^Aih.  Mitt.  Ill,  1878,  PL  XIII;  cf.  Uie  Roman  lamp  in  Wal(i»«cin,  The 
Argtve  ir«racwNt  XI,  IM,  Fl.  LXn,  88  j  tlie  Villa  Alliaol  nitof,  llatder* 
FoljkJ'  f  HH-l  teine  Schule,  p.     ;  ol  BcU,  ArU^  XI,  1907,  pp.  W& 

^  ("f.  Arlinn  apnd  Suidas  s.p.  SttxTKOvpot,  vtavlai  /trydXoi,  yv^tvo\  rht  iraptiiit 

cCPMB,  IV,  27,  2  x>^aM<^at  wop4>vpS.%  hWwrwtMrt  twwmw  tAw  nkkLftmv  ix«*P»- 
PK  ni  M  roJIr  ct^oXa^  rfXovt,  4w  ti  ra?t  xtfivl  Upurm  f x*i>rft* 

♦  Cf.  Kocrhrr,  Lr.rimn^B.y.  Diogkvrm,  n7"2  g;  Dsremberget  Saglio,  Dirfiftn- 
naire,  8.v.  Uiomuri,  pp.  254  f. ;  Sparta  Mua.  Cat.  pp.  113  1. ;  cf.  Lncian,  Dial. 
Dear.  26,  1  roO  t^od  t6  i^fdrop^w  ical  irriip  tnrtpim  ml  Mvnoy  ir  x«'^  Arvof 
hmrip^  Xntht  cf.  Vtm.  he, 

'  Roscher,  '-if.  1171  f ;  Dan  iiib-  ri;  et  Saglio,  of:  ••if.  p.  257  f.  The  spear 
is  often  in  their  hands  (ol.  Lucian,  ;  Paul.  Ix. ;  Statiua,  Theb.  V,  42^  ambo 
kcutile  gerutU). 

«  CL  BtMBhcr,  op.  ett.  IITS  h ;  BMUWlittt,  DenJtnMtr,  1,    4fil ;  Bafembeig 

pf  j>a;:lir>.  np.  rit.  pp.  2fi3f.  ;  Panly-Wissowa,  Rt-nleneyclcpMUt  «.▼.  DiOflkuren, 
1001,  10«a  i  JSttnm,  Die  gmUelun  ZwaUnge^  passim. 
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steps  and  the  figures  of  the  twin  Dioscuri  tussling  with  their 
snow-white  steeds  which  now  stand  on  Monte  Cavallo  opposite 
the  Quirinal.^  Representations  of  the  Dioscuri,  similar  to  that 
on  our  vase,  also  occur  on  other  late  moulded  Roman  vases  (cf. 
Dechelette,  I^es  Vases  CSramiques  ornSs  de  la  Gaule  Romaine^ 
II,  p.  81,  Nos.  485,  486). 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  vase  is 
the  inscription  which  was  cut  across  the  middle  of  the  bottom 

before  the  vase  was  fired. 
The  inscription  consists  of 
one  word,  oivo(f>6po^  (l^  ig*  3). 

The  letters  are  irregular, 
due  partly  to  the  baking. 
The  first  omicron  is  not  com- 
pleted to  the  left.  Tlie  nu 
looks  like  a  lambda  combined 
with  iota.  The  letters  vary 
in  height  from  that  of  the 
omicron^  0.007  m.,  to  that  of 
phi,  0.015  m.  Iota,  nu,  and 
rho  are  0.01  m.  high.  The 
small  omicron,  the  form  of  phi 

F.o.k.c3._BottomokOkn«p..oeus.    extending  above  and  below 

the  line,  and  the  lunated  or 
cursive  sigma  point  to  a  date  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  third 
century  B.C.  How  much  later  the  inscription  is,  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  It  might  be  post-Christian.  In  the  British  Museum 
(Fig.  4)^  tliere  is  a  vase  of  exactly  the  same  shape  and  height 
(9|  in.)  and  style.  On  the  shoulder  is  the  same  sort  of  tongue 
pattern  and  on  the  body  the  same  sort  of  vine  with  clusters  of 
grapes.  On  one  side  (Fig.  4)  there  is  a  relief  of  a  Silenus 
embracing  a  Maenad,  who  dances  to  right.  The  Silenus,  clad 
in  trousers  and  short  chiton,  holds  a  thyrsus  in  his  left  hand 
to  which  the  Maenad  extends  her  left  hand  around  his  neck. 

^  Cf.  Fiirtwanffler,  Miutfrpiecea,  pp.  05  f.,  who  Bees  re8tnnl»lancf.s  l)etween 
these  figures  and  the  Parthenon  sculptures,  and  assigns  the  originals  to  Phidias 
and  an  elder  Pmxitcles. 

*  I  am  inrlebted  u^  I^rofessor  H.  B.  Walters  and  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  British 
Must;utn  fur  thiD  photograph. 
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She  wears  a  long  chiton,  leaving  the  right  shoulder  bare.  She 
has  flowing  hair  and  holds  a  phiale  in  her  right  liand.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  similar  scene, 
but  instead  of  the  Silenus  a 
satyr  is  represented.  This  vase 
is  dated  on  the  label  "about 
200  n.c."  A  somewhat  simi- 
lar though  smaller  vase  of  a 
slightly  different  form,  but  of 
the  same  kind  of  ware,  is  in  tlie 
Metroix)litan  Museum  in  New 
York  (Figs.  5, 6).^  The  handles 
are  similar,  and  there  is  the  same 
tongue  pattern  on  the  shoulder 
and  vine  with  clusters  of  grapes 
on  the  body  of  the  vase.  On 
one  side  (Fig.  5)  is  a  relief  of 
a  male  figure  in  front  view, 
which  is  nude  except  for  the 
chliimys  fastened  over  the  right 
shoulder  and  falling  over  both 
shoulders  down  the  back.  The 
right  hand  is  raised  over  the 
head  and  the  left  holds  a  spear 
or  thyrsus,  resting  on  the 
ground.  Possibly  Dionysus  is 
meant.   On  the  other  side  (Fig. 

6)  a  drunken  Silenus  is  riding  an  ass  to  right.  He  is  nude 
except  for  a  garment  about  his  thighs.  His  head,  in  profile 
to  right,  is  thrown  far  back  and  upwards.  He  rests  his  right 
elbow  on  the  back  of  the  ass,  and  holds  over  his  left  shoulder 
a  thyrsus  with  his  left  hand.  The  work  is  poor  and  coarse,  and 
the  features  are  so  obliterated  that  they  cannot  be  well  repro- 
duced.   The  label  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  dates  the  vase 

1  Ita  register  number  is  0fl.1021.2A2.  The  vase  comes  from  Tarentum,  and  is 
0.16  m.  high.  The  circumference  at  the  top  of  the  relief  is  0..'12  m.  ;  at  the  bot- 
tom 0.16  m.  The  height  of  the  relief  is  0,09  m. ;  of  the  neck  0.04  m.  The  mouth  is 
0.0«5  m.  by  O.Ofi  m.  The  diameter  of  the  base  is  0.(W  m.  I  am  indebted  to  Miss 
Richter  and  Mr.  Edward  Robinson,  assistant  curator  of  the  Melroi)olitan  Museum, 
for  pennisHion  to  reproduce  this  vase. 


FioL'KK  4.  —  Vask  in-  the  British 
Museum. 
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in  the  third  century  B.C.  The  vase  belonging  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  certainly  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  third 

century  B.C.,  and  I  ara 
inclined  to  believe  that 
it  dates  from  the  second 
century  B.C.,  although  it 
might  be  much  later, 
since  vases  of  this  type 
were  used  for  a  long 
time.  But  it  is  to  my 
mind  equally  certain  that 
the  vase  cannot  be  dated 
as  late  as  the  second  or 
third  century  A.D.,  as  is 
done  by  Weege  who,  how- 
ever, had  not  seen  it 
Mus.  I.e.}. 

The  inscription  otvo<l>6- 
/)09  gives  the  name  of  the 
vase,  and  is  important 
because  the  exact  names 
of  Greek  and  Roman 
vases  are  not  often  in- 
scribed on  them.  The 
literary  evidence  is  so 
vague  and  conflicting  that 
the  archaeologist  is  frequently  in  doubt  what  the  exact  ancient 
word  for  any  particular  vase  was,  and  welcomes  every  new 
example  of  a  vase  inscribed  with  its  name.  Even  after  the 
researches  of  Panofka,  Letronne,  (ierhard,  Muller,  Thiersch, 
Ussing,  Kniuse,  Jahn,  and  others,  the  nomenclature  of  Greek 
vases  is  still  to  a  large  extent  arbitrary.^ 

*  Cf.  Walters,  op.  cit.  I,  pp.  149  f. ;  II,  p.  472  ;  Pottier,  Cat.  des  Vases  Antiques 
du  Louvre,  III,  p.  058  ;  Guhl  und  Kiiner,  Das  Leben  der  Or.  unJ  liotn.*  p.  272  ; 
Holder,  Die  Fnrvifn  der  Thonijefatuie  diesseits  und  jenseits  der  Alpen,  passim. 
When  Ussinp  wrote  his  De  XnminibuH  VnHorum  Grnecttrum  in  1844  only  two 
vases  in8cril>ed  with  their  names  were  known,  and  Kolfe,  Harvard  Studies,  II, 
1891,  pp.  06  f.,  mentioned  only  eight  such  Greek  va^es  (cf.  also  Kretschmer,  Z>i> 
Or.  Vasenintu-hriften,  p.  4,  note  3).  Weege,  lih.  Mus.  I.e.,  has  added  a  few 
more  to  the  list  of  vases  inscribed  with  their  Greek  and  Latin  names,  but  the 
number  is  still  very  small. 
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We  now  know  definitely  on  the  one  hand  what  was  the  Greek 
designation  of  such  vases  as  that  in  the  Jolms  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity collection.    We  can   

call  the  vase  (G.  18(5  ; 
Fig.  4)  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  similar 
though  smaller  vase  in 
New  York  (Fig.  5),  and 
other  such  vases  oivo<f>6- 
poi.^  On  the  other  iiand, 
we  now  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  oivo(f>6po<;. 
The  classical  dictionaries 
of  Rich,  MoUett,  and 
others,  and  the  commen- 
taries on  Horace,  Sat.  I, 
6,  109,  Persius,  V,  140, 
and  Juvenal,  VI,  426, 
which  call  this  a  wine- 
basket  or  portable  case, 
are  wrong.  Smith's  Did. 
of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Antupti- 
ties^  8.V.  calls  it  "a  large 
wine-vessel."  Marx  (Xu- 
cilii  Carminum  Reliquiae^ 

,  p.  bb)  says, 
oenophorus  magnum  vas  vinarium  et  pretiosum^"''  but  the  oeno- 
phorus  in  Baltimore  is  neither  ma<jnutn  nor  pretiomm.  The 
Latin  dictionaries,  such  as  the  revised  edition  of  Harper's 
Dictionary  by  Lewis  and  Short,  call  the  oenophorus  "a  wine- 
holder,  wine-basket  of  unknown  shape."    Marquardt,  Das  Pri- 

^  The  vine  with  clusters  of  grapes  which  occurs  on  all  three  vases,  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  satyr  embracing  a  Maenad  on  the  British  Museum  vase,  and  of 
Dionysus  and  a  drunken  Silenus  on  the  New  York  vase,  already  indicated  that 
guch  vases  were  used  for  carrying  wine,  but  we  were  not  sure  of  their  exact 
name.  Just  why  the  subject  of  the  Dioscuri,  the  twin  brothers  of  Dionysus, 
should  be  chosen  for  such  a  vase,  is  hard  Uy  see.  But  {^erhaiw  libations  of  wine 
were  poure<i  to  them,  and  the  amphora  is  often  found  on  the  Dioscuri  reliefs 
(of,  Hoscher,  Lexicon,  s  v.  1171  ;  Dareraberg  et  Saglio,  op.  ext.  p.  256;  Sparta 
Mua.  Cat.  pp.  118  f.  ;  B.S.A.  XIII,  lW)6-7,  pp.  214  f.). 
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vatlehen  der  Rdmer  \  p.  G50,  waa  right,  wlien  hp  argued  that  this 
was  *'  kein  Flauchenkorb  sondem  ein  Henkelgefass."  * 

The  olvoi^6po<;  in  Baltimore,  then,  is  not  only  of  interest  to  tlie 
student  of  (ireek  and  Roman  vases,  but  important  also  because 
it  settles  the  nieaninff  of  the  word  Of-nophortis,  and  makes  the 
masculine  form  in  Latin  more  probable  than  the  neuter,  though 
there  is  the  possiljility  of  a  shift  in  passing  trora  Greek  to 
Latin  as  well  as  of  variety  in  Latin  usage.  * 

David  M.  Kobinson. 

Jomrs  Honcim  UitiTBRSirr. 

*  SmiUi,  op.  cU,,  Rich's  Diet,  nf  Jiom.  ami  Or.  Antiquitien,  Harper's  Diet,  oj  CI. 
Lit.aiidAnUquUle»^  Marquatdt,I.c^  Tt^-ViVn  Lexteon,  and  Weiie,  DteGrttehtaehen 
W9rUrin  LattiUt  pi.  471,  give  only  the  neuter  form,  oeuophorum^  but  the  uiasouline 
neitnphnr^ix  now  Rcemft  prrfcmblc  in  view  of  tht-  flrcek  o/vo^po?.  In  Isiil.  Orig. 
XX,  (i,  1  (the  same  as  the  ficholiuin  to  Perttius,  V,  14U)  Uie  neuter  nominative 
Hingular  occura,  Init  there  we  have  a  variant  form  oenopkonu.  In  the  Merme- 
neumala  Einaidlenifia  (cf.  Goetz,  Corpus  (rlogsariorum  Latinorum^  III,  263, 
].')  and  270.  44,  we  havt-  oivo<phpo>^  oennphurum,  but  this  is  loo  late  a  soui'ce  to 
have  much  weighL  The  scholium  U>  llorace,  Sat.  II,  8,  3i>,  w  the  only  passage, 
■o  far  an  I  know,  where  the  neuter  plural  oocors,  and  there  ft  is  a  reitoration 
for  the  ctntforia  ot  the  manascilpto  which  might  he  for  oemphoria  from 
oli>o4t6ptov  (cf.  fJiu't?:,  np.  cU.  II,  p.  H81).  It  is  a  plfastirc  to  sp*-  th;\t  Mane,  Inhia 
recent  edition  of  Lucilius  (^c.)*  silently  adopts  the  form  oenophoms. 

I  take  •{•o^6po(  to  he  a  noun  and  the  name  of  the  vase  rather  than  an  adjective, 
Bome  word  like  ifn^opett  being  understood.  It  is  a  question  whether  x^l^ 
(/k*'"//i.  Mitt.  XII,  p.  ni)  is  the  name  of  the  vase  on  whicli  it  nmirs,  or  only 
refers  to  the  quality  of  the  wine  in  the  vase.  It  is  also  a  question  whether 
il^^oTot  is  the  name  of  a  vaae,  as  Wolters  thinks  (^A.J.A.  XI,  1800,  pp.  147  f.), 
or  an  adjective  referring  to  the  oontents  (cf.  Wecge,  Bh.  Mus.  /.«.).  But 
oitf»fp6poi  is  most  probably  the  name  of  a  vase.  To  be  sure,  in  AthenaeuB,  X, 
432, in  a  fraLrmrnf  of  (Yitias.  we  havr  olfotpdpop  iri«X4«ra  and  in  Ih  rodian,  VIII.  4,9 
oJ*o^6^r  <r«cwoi  and  in  Pollux,  Yl,  14  dyytiov  oivo^bftov  (cf .  also  X,  70),  but  in 
Latin  the  word  is  used  as  a  noun,  cf.  Lucillus,  III,  1S9  (Marx)  ap.  Nonlnm,  p. 
173,  10  ,  Horace,  Sat.  I,  6,  100;  Perslus,  V,  140;  Juvenal,  VI,  420  ;  VII,  11  ; 
Martial,  \  I.  «!»,  fl;  .\pul»>iu«.  Met.  II,  24;  Qnerohi^.  rd.  IVipfr.  p.  38,  6;  Isid. 
Ortg.  I,  35,  3;  XX,  H,  1.  Probably  in  I'liny,  XXXI V,  70,  where  the  text  is 
corrupt,  we  Bhonld  read,  as  has  been  suggested,  for  the  name  of  the  statue  by 
Praxiteles  opor4n  (autumn),  or  canephomm  and  not  oenophornmt  slnoe  the 
word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  as  referring  to  a  penon  or  statue. 
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A  PSEUDO-ROMAN  RELIEF  IN  THE  UFFIZI  A 

RENAISSANCE  FORGERY 


It  is  not  always  cnsy  to  distingoiaih,  on  oaaual  observation, 
a  genuine  Roman  relief  from  Kenaissanoe  oopies  or  adaptations, 
such  aa  those  of  some  sarcophagi  of  the  age  of  the  Antoninos. 
Such  reproductions  commenced  with  the  earliest  days  of  Re- 
naissance sculpture;  witness  Donatello's  copy,  in  one  of  tlie 
medallions  of  the  court  of  the  Modici-Hiccardi  palace  in  Klor- 
t  ru  (s  of  a  scene  from  the  end  of  a  sarcophagus  which  still  stands 
in  the  court  itself. 

This  is  the  excuse  if  not  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  a 
Renaissance  relief  lias  been  all  these  years  masquerading  as  a 
Roman  work  in  the  liall  of  Roman  sculptures  at  the  Uffizi,  and 
has  been  gravely  deticribed  as  antique  (  Kig.  1).*  More  than 
four  years  ago,*  I  decided  that  it  conld  not  be  an  antique  work, 
but  only  recently  Wiuj  I  able  to  exaunne  in  Rome  other  works 
from  the  same  workshop  of  the  Early  Renaissance,  which  enabled 
me  to  date  it  and  place  it  with  accuracy.  I  then  put  my  theory 
to  a  practical  test.  I  took  a  photo|raph  at  the  relief,  after 
removing  all  signs  by  whioh  it  might  be  identified,  to  the 
well-known  Renaiasanoe  eritio  Adolfo  Venturi,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  it  a  work  of  Renaissance  art  from  a  Roman 

^  £iuzeiau/Hahmen,  ber.  I,  No.  ;  DUtscbke,  ZerstreuU-  Ant.  Bildwerkef 
m,  690. 

'  This  yrtM  in  April,  1906.  It  is  curious  tliat  tliree  men  should  have  indepen- 
dently rpachfd  slmHar  conclusions.  AftfT  Ix'^fiinin^  this  articlf  in  Romp,  I 
referred  to  it  in  a  conversation  with  Dr.  HUl»en,  and  he  kindly  called  my  atten- 
Uon  to  m  article  USszo,  pubUalMd  In  the  lUfmUelu  Mmea^nfftn  in  1907, 
in  vrbich  the  author  saye  that  both  Dr.  Amelung  and  himself  had  Independently 
dei-i(k-(l  tli.-u  ih\s  relief  wa«  not  antique.  Of  this  I  was  (juite  nnawan*  nntil  Dr. 
HUisen  told  wa.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  not  only  attribute  the  relief  to  an  earlier 
date  than  does  Rizzo,  and  detennine  ita  school,  bat  that  my  condoak»ia  M  to  111 
(heme  and  tta  relation  to  cfaMHle  modela  are  fondamentally  diflerent 

AOMrtau  Joonud  of  Arnhnokgy,  Second  Soricn.   Jnurokl  of  Um  80 
AiekMoloflaa  Iiutttut*  of  AiMrloa,  Vol.  XIII  OiMD),  Mo.  L 
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workshop.  **  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it.'*  "Then,"  I  said,  ''you  don't  think  it  a  work  of  classic 
Ronian  art?"  "What."  he  answered,  in  a  tone  of  liorrilied 
disbelief,  "you  are  not  going  to  try  to  prove  it  Komau?" 
"No,"  I  replied,  "  but  that  it  ia  not.'* 

The  relief  is  not  large,  measuring  only  1.24  m.  in  length, 
and  0.(10  in.  in  height.  It  has  evidently  lost  iti>  crowning  mem- 
ber, including  the  capitals  of  the  two  decorative  projecting 
jjilasters  that  frame  it  at  each  end.  The  scene  consists  of 
twelve  figures  engaged  in  or  presiding  over  a  sacritic  ial  scene 
composed  of  such  a  farrago  of  mistakenly  united  classic  elements 
as  to  be  difficult  of  rational  description.  In  the  centre  is  a 
flaming  altar,  in  front  of  it  a  Boman  emperor  in  military  ooe- 
tume,  with  mantle  fastened  over  his  right  shoulder  but  draped 
over  his  head.  In  his  left  hand  he  grasps  his  sword,  and  in  his 
light  is  a  wand  with  which  he  touches  the  altar.  Several  men, 
bearded  and  beardless,  assist  the  Emperor,  holding  the  accessories 
for  the  sacrifice — ewers,  incense  box,  and  a  wand — that  may 
be  a  misinterpretation  of  the  ffatftf%«uhim*  All  these  figures 
stand  a  little  back  from  the  Emperor ;  they  are,  with  one  ex- 
ception, crowned  with  the  triumphal  wreath,  as  he  is.  Thus 
fax  we  have  a  scene  that  is  clearly  an  adaptation  of  the  imperial 
sacrifice  so  common  on  Roman  triumphal  arches  and  memorial 
columns,  with  the  substitution  of  grown  men  in  place  of  the 
youthful  e€tmUli  as  assistants  of  the  Emperor,  and  without  any 
one  to  represent  the  priest.  But  where  are  the  sacrificial 
animals,  or  at  least  the  ox,  and  where  are  the  sacrificing 
attendants  ? 

In  their  place  we  find  in  the  foreground  elements  taken  from 
quite  another  scf  iie  of  Roman  sculpture,  which  may  have  been 
partly  derived  from  just  such  a  sarcopha<»u8  as  that  published 
by  Rijizo  in  his  study  on  the  representations  of  early  Roman 
myths. ^  This  ori^^inal  scene  reproduces  in  his  opinion  certain 
legendary  matrimonial  rites  under  the  auspices  of  Juno  rrouuUi, 
the  patroness  of  marriage.  8o,  in  front  of  tlie  altar  in  the 
Lfiizi  relief  wc  see  the  sow  witli  her  litter,  emblem  of  Juno, 
held  by  a  sacrificer  of  small  stature,  though  grown  in  years. 

10.  £.  Hi]uu>,  'L^^nde  latlne  autiohiMime*  iu  M^.  MUt.^  XXI,  pp. 
2$M06  and  398-402. 
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To  the  left  stands  tlie  boy  Ast  iuiiiis  (?)  iii  his  Phrygian  cap. 
Tlieu  at  either  end  a  feinule  figure,  seated,  frames  the  scene. 
That  on  the  left  is  oii  a  ruck  against  which  leans  a  shield,  and 
she  holds  a  sheaf  of  wheat  C?)  ;  that  on  the  right  sits  on  a 
liigher  rocky  projection  and  leant;  on  a  staff  held  by  her  left 
hand.  They  are  allegorical  figures,  representing  perhaps 
M<ma  or  Vtrtut,  and  are  similar  to  such  figurea  on  (he  friezes  of 
the  aroh  of  Septimius  SeTerna  and  on  numerous  coins,  especially 
of  the  Antonine  period. 

To  any  student  at  all  familiar  with  both  Roman  and  Re- 
naissance sculpture  it  does  not  require  this  demonstration  of  the 
absurd  juxtaposition  of  unrelated  elassio  themes  to  prove  the 
date  of  the  work.  It  is  quite  evident  from  the  workmanship 
alone.  The  end  pUasters  are  characteristically  Renaissance. 
The  facial  peculiarities,  especially  the  high  chedc  bones  and 
the  deep  lines  and  furrows  about  nose  and  moutli,  the  form  of 
the  wreaths  and  the  high  heads,  are  some  of  the  other  most 
self-evident  unclassio  characteristics. 

To  what  age  and  to  what  school  should  this  relief  be  attrib* 
uted? 

It  shows  itself  in  its  style  the  work  of  the  Early  Renaissance 

before  the  easier  handling  that  came  in  about  1500.  The  city 
of  Rome  is  indicated  as  the  artist's  home,  if  not  his  birthplace, 
by  the  character  of  the  scene,  for  no  such  close  imitation  of  the 
antique  was  likely  in  any  other  artistic  centre.  This  presup- 
position is  co]itirmed  by  the  works  actually  produced  by  the 
Konian  8Cul[itors  wlio  flourished  in  Rome  between  ea,  1450 
and  14H0.  Tlie  workshops  of  Paolo  Romano,  of  Cristoforo 
Romano  and  their  pupils  and  associates,  rivalled  those  of  the 
Tuscans  and  Lombards  who  flocked  to  Rome  to  t4ike  advantage 
of  Papal  patronage.  The  work  of  this  school  that  most  closely 
resembles  our  relief  in  the  ciborium  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV  (f  1484), 
a  pretentious  work  with  a  large  and  varied  sculptured  decora- 
tion,^ in  which  several  men  of  the  Roman  school  were  associated, 
as  we  can  see  by  the  records  published  in  L*Art$,  which  is 
gradually  making  known  the  neglected  works  of  these  Roman 
artists. 

1  The  disjecta  membra  of  this  important  work  are  in  the  crypta  of  S.  Feter, 
and  so  hsTe  hewn  hithsito  piswfl  hj. 
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It  is  not  niany  years  since  it  waa  posaible,  without  being 
obviously  ridiouloiu>  to  make  the  assertion  that  the  artists  of 
the  Early  Renaissance  studied  antique  figured  compositions 
almost  exclusively  in  the  scenes  of  tlie  column  of  Trajan. 
Now  wc  know  that  tliey  were  equally  industrious  in  copying 
from  triumpluil  arches,  monumental  friezes,  sarcophagi,  and 
decorative  panels.  The  present  relief  is  merely  one  more 
pn>of.  It  is  really  immaterial  to  inquire  whether  the  artist 
intended  to  deceive.  He  was  at  any  rate  a  Roman,  and  j>ro- 
dut  ed  this  work  between  ca.  1400  and  14?iU.  Merely  as  a 
Work  of  Renaissance  sculpture  it  lias  considerable  interest, 
aside  from  its  demonstration  of  a  tendency  to  exact  reprodug- 
tiou  of  antique  models. 

Signor  Rizzo,  who,  independently  with  myself,  reached  the 
conclusion  that  thU  relief  was  not  antique,  has  published  a 
supplementary  note  about  it  in  connection  with  his  publication 
of  the  Torre  Nova  sarcophagus,  the  scene  on  which  he  inter- 
prets as  that  of  the  mythical  marriage  of  Aeneas  and  the 
dat^ter  of  King  LatinuSt  under  the  patronage  of  Juno  Pro- 
nuba  and  of  Mars*  The  sow  and  her  litter  and  the  boj  As* 
eanius  are  present;  also  two  figures  seated  on  rocks  and  with 
shields  decorated,  one  with  the  Woif  and  Twins,  the  other 
with  a  battle  scene.  These  figures  he  identifies  with  Mars. 
He  regards  the  Uffizi  relief  as  important  for  a  reconstruction 
of  this  sarcophagus,  of  which  only  the  lower  front  part  remains. 
The  main  divergences  between  wliat  remains  of  the  sarnc^phagus 
and  our  relief  are  that  the  seated  figures  are  male  in  the  former 
and  female  in  the  latter;  and  that  in  the  sarcophagus  there  are 
no  traces  of  any  of  the  principal  standing  figures  except  one, 
the  sacrificer.  Furthermore,  Rizzo  believes  that  the  Roman 
original  copied  by  the  Renaissance  sculptor  originally  contained 
more  figurCvS  on  the  riglit,  reprcsentincf  the  nuptial  scene  of  the 
eUxtrarum  innctio^  or  joining  uf  liands,  under  the  proti'ctiou  of 
Jnno  Pronnba.  He  exphiins  the  snbstitution  on  the  Uffizi 
relief  of  female  for  male  seated  Hf^nres  l)y  supposing  that  the 
original  was  not  only  mutilated  on  the  right  end,  but  also  in 
the  u[)j)er  part,  80  that  the  Kenaissance  artist  mistoiik  men  for 
women.  He  thinks  the  sacritieial  scene  meanin^dess,  except  as 
au  adjunct  to  the  nuptial  scene  on  the  right,  which  had  been 
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lost  on  the  origitial  before  the  copyist  »w  it.  He  oondades ; 
**  The  Uflki  telief  is  »  felatiyeljr  faithful  oopj,  executed  perhaps 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  a  fragmentary  relief  of  the 
imperial  period,  similar  to  that  of  Torre  Nova»  and  eervee  to 

give  Its  an  idea  of  the  missing  parts  of  this  monument,  the 
interpretation  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  certain." 
I  cannot  agree  with  Signor  Rizzo  in  any  of  his  conclusions* 

The  artist  of  the  Uffizi  relief  intended  to  reprwient,  purely 
and  simply,  an  imperial  sacrifice ;  the  triumphal  wreaths  that 
frown  the  Emperor,  his  assistants,  and  tho  sacrificer  admit  of  no 
other  interpretation,  ami  are  not  foinul  on  other  sacrificial 
occasions.  In  my  opinion  the  I'ffi/i  relief  (1)  is  not  a  cojiy, 
faithful  or  free,  of  any  one  Roman  work,  but  a  put-pourri; 
(2)  tlie  subject  is  not  a  section  of  a  nuptial  scene,  but  a  pseudo- 
impcnal  sacrifice;  (3)  the  seated  female  tii^ures  were  not 
misintt^rpretations  of  mutilated  ma^f  originals,  but  copies  of  such 
models  as  the  "  Roma  "  or  "  Virtus  "  of  the  friezes  of  the  arch 
of  Septimius  Severus  and  of  the  coins;  (4)  the  "Ascaiiius'* 
and  the  sow  and  her  liLlcr  are  partly  derived  from  some  monu- 
ment similar  to  the  Torre  Nova  sarcophagus,  partly  from  some 
such  sarcopliagus  as  that  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  their  suhstitutioD 
for  the  usual  saorificial  animal  and  a  CainiUus  attendant  is  due 
to  ignorance. 

Evidently  the  artist  pretutit  ton  hien  a&  U  U  trouvak  and  was 
familiar  with  numerous  reliefs.  Could  we  have  actually  fol* 
lowed  his  mental  workings  as  he  carved,  we  should  doubtless 
have  found  them  similar  to  those  of  the  Phoenicians  who 
imitated  Egyptian  works  so  cleverly.  In  both  cases  the  artist 
was  serenely  ignorant  of  the  iconography  he  was  copying  and 
rearranging,  and  he  heedlessly  juxtaposed  irreconcilable  ele- 
ments when  they  made  to  him  an  aesthetic  appeal. 

A.  L.  Fbothiitgram. 
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THE  BURNING  OF  ROME  UNDER  NERO 


TiiK  buMiingof  Rome  under  Nero  lias,  in  recent  yeais,  g^iven 
rise  tu  so  many  researches  that  it  niighl  appear  rather  Uiieless 
to  return  to  the  subject.  But  modern  Dchohirs  differ  very 
widely  in  regard  to  one  of  the  principal  qnestionai  namely  the 
responsibilitj  for  the  tremendous  catastrophe* 

As  the  students  of  Roman  history  remember,  an  Italian 
sdiohir,  Professor  Pascal  of  Milan,  touched  on  this  question  in 
a  pamphlet  published  in  1900.  In  this  pamphlet,  written  in  a 
rather  concise  but  interestingf  manner,  Professor  Pascal  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  authors  of  the  fire  were  really  the 
Christians  of  Rome.  He  describes  the  early  Christian  oommu' 
nity  at  Rome  as  Tory  large,  composed  in  great  part  of  deaperate 
fanatics,  who  by  their  snbversive  ideas  were  of  necessity  led  to 
the  propaganda  of  acts  '* ;  furthermore,  he  supposes  that  the 
Christians  had  numerous  proselytes  among  the  praetorians  and 
the  fire^polioe  of  Rome.  So,  he  concludes,  a  band  of  Miergetic 
eonspimtors  conceived  the  idea  of  purifying  the  wretched 
capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  setting  it  on  fire,  anticipating, 
with  the  burning  of  Rome,  the  last  days  of  the  world. 

The  criticism  of  Professor  Pascal's  painplilet  took,  in  almost 
every  ease,  the  {avm  of  a  defence  of  the  CliiistiaiiH  of  Home. 
Tht'  arguments  on  tliis  side  were  collected  iji  a  most  complete 
manner  by  Dr.  A.  Profumo,  whose  })o()k.  publislied  in  lilOo, 
treats  in  more  tlian  700  pai^es  all  liie  (piesiions  rclatiniif  to  the 
liujrary  and  monumental  evidence  of  the  great  catastrophe. 
Dr.  Profumo  comes  to  a  conclusion  quite  opposite  to  that  of 
l*ascal  :  he  attributes  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  fire  to  the 
Emperor  Nero.  The  emperor,  acconlin^  to  him,  had  conceived 
the  plun  of  imjiroviiig  ilie  worst  of  the  old  quarters  of  Rome, 
of  whose  aspect  and  sanitary  condition  he  disapproved,  by  de- 
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stroying"  them  by  fire.  He  had  chosen  for  this  purpose  the 
time  of  midsn miner,  when  the  icirocco  or  pomidino  l)lo\V8  over 
the  city  ;  this  wijjd  would  drive  the  fire  from  the  south  corner 
of  the  Palatine  hill»  wlierc^  at  the  emperor's  order  the  fire  was 
kindled  in  the  imperial  horrea,  down  to  tiie  "  Valle  Lahicana,'' 
betw<'en  the  Caeliau  and  the  Esquiline,  where  a  network  of 
wretched  old  lanes  existed,  and  where  Nero  desired  to  extend 
his  Golden  House. 

I  do  not  intend  to  reeapitulate  the  objections  which  ooold  be 
made  to  both  these  hypotheses :  for  example,  against  that  of 
Pfofessor  Pasoal  it  could  be  said  that  the  primitive  community 
of  Christians  in  Rome  was  suzely  not  so  large  as  he  thinks  s 
that  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  its  members  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  supposed  propagation  of  Christianity 
among  the  praetorians  u  based  on  an  erroneous  translation :  St. 
PauVs  words  irpairmpi^  (JPJaJl/ipp*  1, 18)  do  not  signify 

*4n  the  Praetorian  Gamp,"  as  it  is  supposed,  but  '*in  the 
judge's  house"  or  *4n  the  residence  (of  the  emperor)*'  (Momm- 
sen,  Rom.  Staat$rysehtf  IP,  p.  807,  n.  2).  These  objections  are 
set  forth  for  the  most  part  in  Dr.  Profumo's  book,  wln'rli,  on  the 
other  hand,  invites  criticisms  of  a  different  kind.  The  idea  of 
deliberately  pknnincf  such  an  enormous  conflagration,  and  of 
actually  calculating  the  direction  in  which  the  fne  must  spread, 
appears  too  fantastic  even  for  Nero  ;  to  start  the  tire  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  imperial  palace  with  the  inten- 
tion of  destroyinc^  quarters  nearly  lialf  a  mile  distant  is  still 
more  fantastic.  Any  little  nnsn.speeted  incident  might  upset 
the  plan,  and  divert  the  tire  Itum  the  course  intended  ;  and  in 
fact,  what  really  took  jilace  did  not  correspond  at  all  to  the 
design  as  conceived  by  Profumo  and  represented  on  his  plan 
(Trty.  2). 

Instead  of  recapitulating  these  and  other  objection.s,  1  want 
to  call  attention  to  a  simple  date,  which  has  not  been  observed 
as  yet  by  any  of  the  numerous  writers  about  Nero's  tire,  but 
which  seems  to  me  of  somfe  importance.  The  conflagration  be- 
gan on  the  19th,  or  perhaps  more  exactly  ia  the  night  between 
the  18th  and  the  19th  of  July,  64  A.D.,  as  we  learn  from  the 
contomporaty  testimony  of  Tacitus.  Now,  erery  astronomical 
calendu  tells  us  that  in  July,  64  A.D.,  it  was  full  moon 
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on  the  17th,  exactly'  one  day  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  fire.*  Every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  see  the 
full  moon  on  a  Roman  snmtner  nio^ht  will  remember  that  the 
hrit^htness  of  the  Yv^\\t  and  the  Ininsparency  of  the  air  make 
such  ni<rlits  almost  like  duv.  The  inliahitnnts  of  modern 
Home  -  and  those  of  ancient  Rome  would  not  have  done  other- 
wise—prefer  in  these  dits  canindartx  to  stay  awake  a  great 
part  •)f  tiie  night  and  to  rtjsst  durinj^  the  day.  If  a  band  of 
conspirators,  or  t»f  Nero's  emissaries,  planned  to  set  the  town 
on  fire,  they  «nrely  should  have  d(>ne  so  to  be  successful  a  fort- 
night before  or  after  the  17th  of  July,  but  there  could  not  be 
cboseu  a  less  eunvenieut  time  than  this  to  carry  out  a  plot  re- 
quiring the  darkness  and  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  outbreaJc  of  the  fire  was  really 
due  to  accident.  It  may  be  tliat  iome  of  the  Christian  party 
fell  under  suspicion  because  of  their  behavior  daring  and-  after 
the  conflagration.  Seeing  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  was 
happening  to  the  capital  of  the  world*  it  was  yeiy  easy  to  think 
that  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  last  judgment,  which  they 
were  expecting  in  the  very  near  future.  The  fire  appeared  to 
have  oome  upon  the  wretched  town  providentially,  so  that  it 
might  be  regarded  as  wrong  to  interfere  with  its  progress.  It 
may  be  that  among  those  who  menaced  the  firemen  (mmts  r«- 
stinffuere  prohihenteSj  Tacitus,  Ann,  XV,  88)  wei*e  some  zealous 
Christians.  And  when,  after  the  extinction  of  the  fire,  Nero 
attempted  to  regain  the  favor  of  the  gods  by  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies, the  Christians  naturally  abstained  from  participating  in 
the  sacrifices  to  Vulcan  and  J  uno  and  in  the  processions  to  the 
temples  of  the  Olympic  gods.  Their  insensibility  to  the  general 
feeling  could  easily  promote  the  suspicion  that  they  had  been 
thfi  real  authors  of  the  pfreat  conflai^ration. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  abundant  reason  for  attribntincf 
the  whole  responsibility  to  Nero.  TIip  Kmpf»ror,  in  the  begin- 
ning, not  at  all  averse  to  the  destruction  of  the  wretched  plebe- 

*  Professor  E.  Milloseyich,  Director  of  the  Royal  Observatory  of  the  Colleglo 
■Rnmann,  kindly  pavf  me  tho  following  information:  "The  exact  r'mw  of  the 
fuil  moon  of  July,  M  a.d.,  was  eight  minutes  past  two  of  the  morning  of  the 
17ih  (eental  BaoHHi  time).  The  moon  rose  at  Booie  on  the  leth  of  July  et  two 
minutes  peat  wtema  and  aet  the  followhig  mofning  at  four  mimitea  past 
four.'' 
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Ian  quarters,  probably  g«Te  oidera  to  move  dowly  in  the  work 
of  extitiguiflhiDg  the  fiie.  It  may  be  that  the  magnifioent  view 
of  the  conflagration  made  him  break  out  into  admiring  words, 
and  aroiued  in  hie  mind  the  remembrance  of  the  burning  of 
Ilium*  Theee  and  other  imprudent  expreedons  were  nature 
attjr  noted  and  were  sufficient  to  forge  the  material  for  the 
aecnsations  we  find  suggested  in  the  writings  of  Tacitus  and 
Suetonius,  and  definitely  expressed  in  Dio  Cassius  and  Xiphili- 
nus.  To  the  human  mind,  as  J*  6.  Hamann  says,  it  is  common 
to  prefer  the  probable  to  the  true. 

Ch.  UUIiSBN. 
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GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
LNSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

DECEMBER  88^1,  1908 

Tbs  Atehaeological  IiutitQie  of  AmerioA  held  its  tenth 

generul  meeting  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  [)apors  at 
t^i  I  nivoreity  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada,  Monday,  Tiu  sday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday*  December  28,  29,  30,  and  81,  1908, 
in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Philological  Aaeociation* 

The  Annual  Meetinpf  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  was 
held  on  Momlay,  I)e(t'inl>er  28,  and  Thursday.  Deeember  31; 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Managing  (  ominittee  of  the  Ameri- 
can School  of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
Deoember  29 ;  and  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bianaging  Com- 
mittee cf  the  American  School  for  Oriental  Study  and  Research 
in  Palestioe  waa  held  on  the  aame  day. 

Monday  evening  at  8.16  o'clock  the  Inatitnte  and  the  Aaao- 
eiation  held  a  Joint  Searion,  at  which  Professor  Francis  W. 
Kelsey,  President  of  the  Institnte,  presided.  Prendent  Robert 
A.  Palconer  of  the  UniTeisity  of  Toronto  made  an  address 
of  greeting,  to  which  Trofessor  George  F.  Moore  of  Harvard 
Univennty«  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  replied.  Professor 
diarlea  £.  Bennett  of  Cornell  UnlTersity,  President  of  the 
American  Philological  Association,  then  delivered  the  annual 
ftddress  entitle<l.  An  Ancient  Schoolmaster^ $  Mfttage  to  Pretend 
day  Teachen  (see  Ths  Qkutieal  Journal^  February,  1909,  pp. 
149-164). 

Tuesday,  December  29,  President  Falconer  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Institute  and  of  the  Association  at  a  luncheon 
in  the  East  Hall  of  the  Main  Building.  In  the  evening  at 
8.15  o^clock  a  memorial  session  was  held  in  honor  of  Charles 
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Eliot  Norton,  founder  and  first  Pit  .sident  of  the  Institute. 
Professor  Kelsc}'  presided.  Two  addresses  were  delivered: 
the  tirst,  Ijy  Dr.  Edward  \\^  1'iinerson,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  was 
entitled,  Prof  emir  ]V->rf<i}f  fin  Man  and  Scholar  ;  the  second,  by 
Professor  William  1  .  ]i\Mek  Harris,  of  Harvard  University, 
Tlte  Service  of  l*r'fi:»iior  Norton  to  Liberal  iStudit  i<  in  Anu-rlca. 
After  the  session  the  Classical  Staff  of  the  Collej?es  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  entertained  the  visiting  members  of  the 
InstiiuLt;  and  the  Association  informally  in  the  Faculty  Union. 
Wednesday  afternoon,  December  30,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  B. 
Osier  received  the  members  at  their  home,  Craigleigh. 

A  reaolation  was  passed  thanking  l*resident  Falconer  and 
the  Glasaioal,  Axoliaeological,  and  Semitlo  Staffs  of  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Toronto  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osier  for  their  hospitality 
and  for  the  excellent  arrangements  made  for  entertaining  the 
Tisittog  members. 

In  addition  to  the  sessions  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings 
there  were  five  sessions  at  which  papers  were  presented.  The 
abstracts  which  follow  were,  with  few  exceptions)  famished  by 
the  aathon. 

TUSSDAT,  DaOBMBBE  29.    9.30  A.M. 

•  Pruu'ipal  Maurice  Hutton  presided. 

1.  Professor  John  C.  Kolfe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Two  £truscan  Mirrors. 

This  paper  is  published  in  full  in  the  Jou&nal,  pp.  ^18. 

2.  Professor  Charles  C.  Torrey,  of  Yale  University,  An  Old 
Jewish  Picture  of  the  Saerijice  of  Itsaac. 

By  the  second  commandment  of  th<^  TVealogue,  the  ITobrews  were 
forbi'lden  to  make  pictures  or  images  wliii  li  mii^ht  stTve  as  aids  to 
idolatrous  worship.  We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  how  sen- 
onaly  this  prohibition  was  taken  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  king- 
doms. In  the  aooount  of  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  we  find 
mention  of  images  of  lions  and  oxen,  a  fact  which  is  all  the  more 
noteworthy  in  view  of  the  worsliip  of  images  of  a  bull-god  in  the 
northern  kin'nhnn.  The  recently  discovered  seal  of  the  "Servant 
of  Jerul>oaui,'"  with  its  finely  executed  figure  of  a  lion,  dates  from 
this  early  period,  and  we  have  a  few  other  examples. 
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VCe  \nn\y  that  from  the  Maccabean  time  oiiwanl  the  Jpws  wore 
geneialiy  averfiie  to  making  likenesses  of  human  being*  or  auinutlM. 
This  fact  appears  very  strikingly  in  their  coinage,  especially  in  cou- 
txaat  with  ihe  ooiiiage  of  their  neighbors  rouod  about. 

An  old  Jewish  seal  bearing  a  representation  of  AMham's  sacri- 
fice is  therefore  an  object  of  more  than  usual  interest.  The  seal 
here  dewribed  was  found  in  Syria,  and  is  now  in  the  New  York 
Public  Librnrv.  The  material  is  (^l;iy,  witli  one  side  glazi^d.  Tho 
reverse  —  the  glazed  side  —  bears  an  mjHjnptiou,  probably  a  oiiunu, 
wluek  is  written  in  Hebrew  ohaxacters  wbioh  appear  to  belong  to 
the  seeond  or  tiiird  centuiy  a.d. 

3.  Mr.  Gordon  Allen  and  Mr.  Lacey  D.  Caskey,  of  Boston, 
Tifittaration  of  the  Sfoa  in  the  Ascfepimm  at  Athem,  ^Head  by 
Dr.  Kendall  K.  Sinitli,  of  Harvard  Uuiversity.) 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  later  number  of  the 


4.  Profeesor  William  F.  Harris,  of  Harvard  University,  A 
LitUe  Momerie  Problem, 

The  passage  m  the  Qdiissey  describing  the  return  of  Odysseus  to  X'V,-V) 
his  swineherd's  hut  after  his  wanderings  was  quoted.   The  dogs 
C^, .  -  . '     oame  charging  out.   The  ancients  belieyed  that  Odysseus  "  sat  down,'' ' 
and  so  saved  his  life,  because  the  dogs  rsepected  sttcb  a  posture. 

*  •     Odrssens  in  reality  "crondicd  "  for  an  imaf^nary  stono.    This  in- 

/  /  ^  ■'■  '     terpretatiou  is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  sanio  word  to  describe 
V  V  -  .-^       Hector  crouching  before  Achilles*  flying  spear,  ^  »^J,^i^ 
-r    "  S  •  ' 

5.  Professor  Allan  Marqnaod,  of  Prinoetoa  UniTeisity, 
BMiA  Niftet. 

Three  uupublished  Robbia  works  were  described: 
(1)  The  Autiuori  lunette,  representing  the  Madonna  and  Angels, 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  Bobbia  Atelier  (2)  An  Altarpieoe  at 
Pescia  representing  the  Madonna  with  Angels  and  Saints,  assigned 
to  Luca  della  Robbia,  and  (3)  The  Bartolini  Emblem,  made,  prob- 
ably, in  1520  for  the  Bartolini  paUoe,  then  erected  in  the  Piazza  di 
Sauta  Trinity 

6.  Professor  T.  Callander,  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 
UTiffUt  on  a  Joumey  in  l9awria» 

The  pajicr  enibodied  some  epigraphic  results  obtained  in  the  sum- 
mer of  liKlT.    A  brief  description  of  the  topograpliy,  illustrated  by 
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typical  views  from  tlip  vnlloy  >f  the  Ermenek  Su,  made  evident  the 
inawessibility  aud  ru^jijed  scenery  of  the  central  highlands.  Tnscrip- 
tiou8  and  sculptured  stdae  from  the  upper  reaches  oi  the  Calycadiuus 
(Artanada  and  Deighborliood)  wexe  next  ditonsaed,  with  tiie  object 
of  diapU^ing  tiie  variocia  phaaes  of  onltore  from  Hellenio  to  Bynui- 
tine  times.  Moat  of  the  monuments  belong  to  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  a.t>.,  and  recall  the  part  ]»l:!  Vf'tl  })y  tlie  laauiiana  inmilitaiy 
and  ecdesiaatical  afiEairs  of  the  Eastera  Empire. 

7.  Professor  Saninel  E.  Rassett,  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, A  Type  of  Moman  Lamp :  DreMeFi  Forma  ^5. 

The  paper  pave  some  of  the  results  of  a  study  of  about  two  hun- 
dred lamps  of  the  type  represented  by  forrn,ae  1*4  and  L'.")  in  C.I.L. 
XV,  2,  Plate  III.  This  type  is  peculiar  to  Greek  soil  (cf.  A.J.A. 
VII  (1903),  pp.  338  f and  is  chacaoterlased  by  the  shape  of  the  nozzle, 
by  an  otoIo  ornament  on  the  maigiD^  interrupted  by  a  raiaed  knob  ia 
the  middle  <rf  either  side,  by  ^e  fineneaa  of  day  and  techniqae,  and 
by  the  Greek  inscription  on  the  reverse.  About  sixty  inscriptions 
were  fotind,  nearly  luilf  of  which  have  been  unjiublished  hitherto. 

The  type,  along  with  several  others,  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  Dressel's  forma  5  {C.I.L.  I.e.)  during  the  first  oentury  a.i>. 
The  reasons  given  for  this  date,  which  is  a  eentury  or  two  earlier 
than  that  given  by  La  Blaneh&ie  and  Gauokler,  Tontain,  Walters^ 
and  others,  were  as  follows : 

(1)  The  reliefs  on  lamps  of  this  type  are  siiuihir  in  technitpie  and 
often  itlentical  in  subject  and  details  with  tliose  found  on  fonnae 
9-13,  which  are  certainly  as  early  as  the  first  century.  (2)  Lamps 
of  this  type  were  found  at  Corinth,  together  with  fragments  of 
forma  13,  all  made  of  the  same  clay.  (3)  Forma  25  was  foand  at 
Pompeii  and  Herculanenm.  (4)  A  lamp  ot  forma  20,  which  belongs 
to  the  same  period  as /o ma  25,  was  found  in  an  urn  in  the  cohim- 
bariuni  near  tlie  Porta  I^atiuaat  Rome,  which  is  dated  with  certainty 
about  A.i>.  (G.  1'.  Caiupana,  Di  due  Sepolcri  Romani  del  Secolo 
di  Augu$to  tcoverU  tra  la  Via  Latina  e  T  Appia  presto  la  Tomba  ds^i 
Seiphni,  Boma»  1840.) 

8.  Dr.  Esther  B.  Van  Dcman,  of  the  American  School  of 
Olassical  Studies  in  Rome,  The  So-called  Flavian  Rostra*  (Read 
by  Profeaaor  Wilson,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.) 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  later  number  of  the 

Jou&MAi*.  A".  ^' 
If 
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TUBBDAYf  DecBMBKE  29.    2  P.M. 

Joint  Session  of  the  Institute  and  the  Philological  Asaocia- 
tioD.    Prmoipal  William  Peterson  prefdded. 
Ths  foUowing  archMological  paper*  were  preeenteds 

1.  Piofesaor  William  N.  Bates,  of  the  UniTenity  of  Peiui* 
ajWania*  An  UnpMUlhed  Portrait  of  JSuripidei, 

In  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum  at  Coustantinople  there  is  an 
intneeting  relief  dating  probably  from  the  first  oentniy  a.d.  In 
tlie  oentre  is  Euripides  seated  and  facing  to  the  left,  while  the  Tragie 
Drama,  personified,  offers  him  a  tragic  mask.  Behind  the  poet  is 
a  statidiog  statue  of  Dioajstis.  The  names  are  oanred  aboire  the 
figures. 

2.  Profeeeor  George  A.  Barton,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  The 
Deodopment  ^  Babif  Ionian  Pieiuire  Writing. 

Babylonia  writing,  like  that  of  Egypt  and  China,  began  with 
picture  writing.  The  pietares  wwe  not  as  good  as  those  made  in 
Egypt,  and  were,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  writing  material,  soon 
developed  into  conventional  signs.  Ovving  to  similarity  in  objecte  to 
be  represpnterl  and  to  similar  psychological  processfs,  a  fprtaiii  simi- 
larity exists  Ix'twreu  early  (^'hineso,  Egyptian,  and  Uabylouiaii  signs. 
Similarly  in  all  three  couutries  the  pictures  developed  into  mere 
symbols.  In  Egypt,  o^ving  to  the  nature  of  the  writing  materials 
and  the  genius  of  tiie  people  for  drawing,  this  was  long  delayed ;  in 
Babylonia  it  occurred  early.  After  the  signs  had  been  conventional- 
ized they  contiuueil  to  mulcrj^n  derelnpmeiit,  so  that  there  are  nine 
or  ten  distinct  periods  in  the  writin-,'.  ht'siih  s  many  individual  idio- 
syncrasies in  each  period.  I>elitz^ch  regards  luauy  ot  the  signs  as 
eomposed  of  eombinattons  of  motifs,  each  of  whi«^  represented  an 
absteact  idea.  This  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  as  the  writer  has  shown 
elsewhere.  Sometimes  a  Study  of  the  earliest  forms  and  an  analysis 
of  the  ideographic!  meaniti'^s  enables  one  with  tolerable  accuracy  to 
restore  the  ori<]riiiul  })itture.  Thus  UMUNU,  meaning  worm,  flea, 
moth,  louse,  was  shown  to  be  a  picture  of  a  caterpillar.  Sometimes 
seTsral  originally  distinct  pictures  have  blended  into  one  sign.  For 
example  GESPU  oombines  in  its  121  ideographic  values  meanings 
derived  from  a  pietore  of  the  sun  disk,  the  orescent  of  the  moon,  the 
mouth  of  aoistein,  and  a  circle  used  to  represent  the  number  ten. 

8.  Professor  Jamos  H.  Tiroasted,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, The  Temple  of  iSoleb,  A  New  Form  of  Eyi^piian  Architecture, 
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Tho  colonnade  as  an  arcliitechiral  form  emerj^es  in  Egypt  as  early 
aui  27oO  B.C.,  although  it  is  not  found  in  Babylonian  architecture  at 
all.  In  the  eariiest  Egyptian  oolonnadesy  the  odnmns  are  all  of  one 
use  and  the  roof  is  on.  tiie  same  level  throughout  each  hall.  This 

continued  till  about  1400  «.c.  By  1360  B.C.  we  find  in  the  famous 
hypostvlo  hall  at  Karnak  a  dmilile  row  of  tnllpr  colinnns  in  the 
middle,  with  smaller  columns  on  r;i<  h  side,  and  i  ho  roof  correspond- 
ingly higher  in  the  middle  over  the  taller  columns,  producing  a 
clear-story,  and  presenting  the  fundamental  elements  of  basiUoa 
architecture. 

None  of  i^ie  introductory  or  transitional  stages  vhioh  must  have 
gradually  led  up  from  the  old  halls  (witli  roof  all  on  one  level)  to 
the  basilica  type  first  found  complete  at  Karnak.  lias  liitlierto  been 
discernible.  The  huge  double  ruw  of  <  olumns  at  Luxor,  standing  in 
the  axis  of  the  temple,  but  lacking  any  side  aisles,  is  evidently  aa 
unfinished  basilica  hall  like  that  at  Karnak.  This  carries  the  basil- 
ica  type  back  to  the  early  fourteenth  century  B.a 

During  the  work  of  the  University  (jf  Chicago  Expedition  at  Soleb 
in  Upjjer  Ntibia,  I  noticed  what  had  already  been  observed  by  Lep- 
sius's  architects,  that  just  as  at  Luxor,  tliere  is  at  Soleb  a  similar 
double  row  of  vast  columns  in  the  axis  of  the  temple,  in  front  of  the 
first  coart  and  in  front  of  the  pylon.  The  questicMi  at  once  arose  s 
Is  this  also  an  unfinished  basilica  hall,  left  without  its  lower  colon- 
nades on  each  side,  as  at  Luxor?  In  lien  of  the  lacking  side  col- 
onnades, jnst  as  at  Luxor,  a  wall  has  been  erected  on  each  side, 
jKiralhU  with  and  close  to  the  double  row  of  columns,  producing  a 
long  narrow  hall  in  the  extended  axis  of  the  temple.  Are  these  side 
walls  a  makeshift  to  enclose  the  unfinished  basilica  as  at  Luxor? 
Unfortunately  the  superstmotore  of  the  Soleb  hall  has  perished  and 
only  the  ground  plan  is  now  discernible.  The  pylon  back  of  this 
hall,  upon  which  its  side  walls  abut,  is  the  work  of  Amenhotep  III, 
the  hiulder  of  the  entire  temple,  as  the  inserijjtions  upon  it  show. 
An  examination  of  the  masonry  showed  tiiat  these  side  walls  from 
bottom  to  top  engage  in  the  masonry  of  the  pylon,  and  do  not  merely 
impinge  upon  tiie  pylon.  This  proves  that  the  builder  ui  tiie  pylon 
had  planned  these  side  walls  from  the  beginning,  erecting  them  as 
he  did  along  with  the  pylon  conrse  by  course.  He  therefore  planned 
a  nave  without  side  colonnades,  and  without  side  aisles.  Sneh  a 
nave  must  have  been  for  a  time,  then,  a  recognized  form  of  temple 
arohiteoinre.  It  was  not  a  pleasing  ftorm,  nor  one  which  the  Egyp- 
tian long  retained,  but  as  the  development  continued,  it  is  for  us 
an  interesting  transitional  stSLgfi,  through  which  the  architecture  of 
lOgypt  passed,  on  its  way  toward  the  noble  basilica  form,  whieh  was 
to  furnish  later  Europe  with  the  greatest  fundamental  elements  of 
cathedral  aichiteeture. 
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4,  Profewor  Fnnom  Brown,  of  Union  Theological  Seminar}^ 
VUiU  to  thfi  W09t  Shore  qf  ike  2>ead  Sea  and  the  ArtAalL 

The  paper,  illnsfeisted  Ixy  thirtyooe  lantern  slideay  deaeribed  briefly: 
(1)  an  expedition  of  six  days  by  membera  of  the  Ameriean  School 

for  Oriental  Study  and  Hesearoh  in  Palestine  from  Jerusalem  to 
'Ain  Jidy,  Es-Sebbeh  (Masatla),  and  Jol»«'l  L  sdam,  in  Januarj',  1908. 
"Ks-Sebhf'h  wns  ascended,  and  varirms  ()l>st'r\  utions  of  more  or  less 
interest  were  made.    An  account  ot  the  trip  was  given  in  the  /W. 

Fund  for  July,  1908,  by  Dr.  E.  W.  6.  Mastermao,  who  was  of 
the  pax^;  (2)  theretum  from  Petra  to  Jenualem,  in  May,  1908,  by 
way  of  El-Beida,  Wady  N*  luoh  (Robinson's  route  in  18.38),  and  the 
Arabah,  with  a  night  in  Wady  Fedaii,  and  one  at  'Ain  el-Arfls 
(although  this  and  some  other  names  are  vaguely  a]»plied,  without 
full  £^reement).  Characteristic  features  of  the  Arabah  were  noted. 
The  farther  route  passed  west  of  Jebel  UsdOm,  and  turned  up  Wady 
Zawetiah  to  the  rock  pods  (with  abundant  water),  and  thence  to 
Kebrflt  and  HebrovL  From  Petra  to  Jerosalem  took  aeyen  days,  in 
convenient  stages.  Ko  human  bt  iiicrs  wore  enrotintpred  between 
'Ain  Jidy  and  Jebel  UsdOm,  nor  between  M-Bei^  and  Kebr&t, 

5.  Professor  William  H.  Goodyear,  of  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Scienoes,  Becent  OieervaHone on  the  ^Wideninff 
lU/nemeHt^  in  Amiene  CiUhedred, 

Under  the  term  widening  refinement  is  nndostood  a  hidiato  nn* 
noticed  but  widespread  system  of  mediaoTal  church  and  cathedral 

construction  in  which  the  vertioal  lines  of  the  nave  diverge  in  the 

upward  direction.  The  annonncf  ment  of  such  a  syst*Mii  of  intentional 
construction  has  been  mot  by  the  denial  of  its  existence  on  tin'  part 
of  many  distinguished  experts,  especially  iu  France.  iSuch  experts 
presame  the  facts  to  exist,  but  attribute  them  to  accidents  caused  by 
tiie  thmst  of  the  nave  ranlting.  The  proofs  of  an  intentional  con- 
struction are,  however,  many,  and  have  been  recognised  by  distin* 
guished  experts  in  construction.  The  monnmcnts  pxaniiiiod,  and 
supposed  to  offpr  these  eonclusivo  proofs,  include  a  larjjji!  nnuibcr  in 
Italy,  a  large  number  iu  northern  France,  and  other  churches  in 
Constantinople. 

Tha  widening  refinement  includes  many  cases  of  widening  in 
straight  lines,  and  the.se  cases  are  more  easily  shown  to  be  constmo- 

tive  than  those  in  which  the  widening  occurs  in  vertical  cnrvpj?.  Tho 
demonstration  of  the  present  paper  does  not  debate  the  latter.  It  is 
coiifiQed  to  the  cases  of  widening  in  straight  lines.  There  are  two 
pilars  of  this :  piers  which  incline  outwards  from  the  pavement  up 
and  piers  which  are  perpendicular  to  tike  capitals ;  with  Tanlting- 
shafts  which  diverge  in  straight  linear  beginning  at  the  capitals. 
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To  the  fomer  dam  belong  emong  olte  ehnrohes,  Ssint  Alpin  a* 
Chalons,  Saint  Lonp  at  Chalona,  Saint  Ouen  at  Bouen,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Rouen.  To  the  latter  class  belong,  among  other  churches, 
th*'  ('atlirdral  uf  Khciins,  th^  Cathedral  of  AmienSi  the  Cathedral  of 

Laou,  anil  Saint  Jiemi  at  Kheims. 

If  the  widening  refinement  were  due  to  thrust,  in  the  case  of 
churahes  with  piers  which  lean  out  from  the  pavem^t  up  or  with 
shafts  which  lean  out  diieetly  abo?e  the  capitals,  the  lines  would 

bend  or  curve  above  the  counter  thrust  and  weight  of  the  side  aisles. 
Since  ri-sistanw  to  tlio  nnvo  thnist  dwroases  in  the  upward  diipotion, 
accidental  widening  in  8trait,'lit  lines  against  the  weight  and  CDuntcr 
thrust  uf  the  side  aisles  is  not  to  be  assumed  as  likely  or  possible 
even  in  a  sin^e  instanoe.  The  possibility  of  a  subiddeiioe  of  the 
exterior  lower  walls  of  the  churches  appears  to  be  the  only  one  which 
even  in  theory  could  explain  an  accidental  widening  of  the  kind 
described  and  observed.  If  snch  subsidence  had  taken  place  at 
Rheims  or  at  Amiens,  it  would  be  known  to  the  experts  inchai^'e  of 
repairs.  Constructive  stability  is  not  endangered  by  the  system  dis- 
cussed. At  Amiens  the  lean  outward  is  less  than  one^eventh  of  the 
diameter  of  the  pier,  and  at  Bheims  the  piers  are  far  heavier  than  at 
AmienSy  whereas  the  maximum  inclination  is  the  same. 

It  seems  probaMe  that  the  counter-action  of  an  optical  narrowing 
in,  or  sjiindlin^'  oflect,  due  to  perspective  converp'nres.  may  have  been 
one  purpose  of  the  widening  refinement.  But  it  also  stems  probable 
that  this  refinement  is  the  expression  of  a  positive  artistic  preference, 
based  on  experience  and  on  good  taste,  for  a  diverging  effect  in  the 
vertical  supports  of  an  arch.  The  preference,  on  the  part  of  Arab 
builders,  for  the  hoi  seshoe  effect  in  arches,  may  be  a  related  fact. 

The  \vi<lenini^  reliuement  dates  back  to  the  sixth  centurv  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  it  disappears  with  the  overthrow  of  the  (rothic  style 
by  Uie  Renaissance,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  overthrow  was  so 
complete  that  even  the  existence  of  the  refinement  has  been  forgotten. 

6.  Professor  Henry  A.  Sanders,  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, The  Date  and  Place  qf  Writing  BibUeal  ManvMcripU  in 
the  Freer  Collection. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  later  number  of 


Profeaaor  James  R.  Wheeler,  Chairman  of  the  Managing 
Committee  of  the  American  Sohool  of  Classical  Studies  at 
Athens,  presided. 
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1.  Professor  Jease  B.  Carter,  of  the  American  School  of 
ChMieal  Stodiet  •in  Rome,  The  Death  of  Romnlut  (read  by 
Professor  A.  F.  West,  of  Prinoeton  UniYenity). 

This  paper  is  published  in  full  in  the  Joubkal,  pp.  19-29. 

2*  Professor  David  M.  Robinson,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni* 
versity,  An  Oenophorm  in  Baltimore, 

This  paper  is  published  in  full  in  the  JotntiiAL,  pp.  80-^. 

3.  Pritf<'88or  Charlt^s  \l.  Weller,  of  the  University  of  Iowr, 

l*ann<iin>iH  »  U»€  of  vaxs  and  Upov. 

TIk*  distinction  commonly  made  ln'twecn  a  mo<t  as  lu'loii^^'iii^  luih' 
to  a  ileity.  wliile  a  hero  luid  an  tepdv  (  Krazer.  Pans.  II,  j».  \  will  not 
hold  uuiversaiiy  (c[.  Paws.  1,  'So,  ?>  and  37,4;  aud  the  argument  must 
be  used  with  cantioii,  for  example,  in  the  identifieation  of  the 
"Theaeom"  (Fraxer,  The  qnestioii  as  to  the  orientation  of 
also  dsmandB  further  consideration.  Tlie  present  paper  is  a 
pidiminaiy  note  which  will  be  extended  and  pahlished  later. 

4.  Dr.  Kendall  K.  Sinitli,  of  Harvard  University,  The 
Group  Dedicated  /'//  Ddochm  at  DdpJii. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  iu  a  later  number  of  the 
JOUBNAL. 

5.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Morey,  of  Prinoeljiiit  University,  Th$ 

Origin  of  ^  FUh  Symbol, 

Of  the  variouH  theoiiesi  regarding  the  origin  of  the  fmli  syaibul 
used  in  early  Christaan  art  and  literafcuTe  to  denote  Christ,  none 
have  Ibond  aooeptance.  De  Bossi  and  Wilpert  leave  the  question 
open.   The  Sibylline  acrostic  formula,  which,  acoonUng  to  some, 

originated  the  synilxd,  is  not  reffirfd  lo  hy  writers  earlier  than 
TrMtulIian.  The  tirst  trace  of  it  >ipcm  Christian  monuments  is  the 
inscription  upon  a  late  second  century  gem  in  the  Kircherian 
Musenm  at  Bome.  Negative  evidence,  tiierrfore,  points  to  the  end 
of  the  second  century  as  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  aorostio 

foriiiula. 

The  tish  symbol  itself  does  not  seem  to  antedate  the  same  period. 
The  tish  and  the  other  8ynd)ols  on  the  srirroj»li;iL,'us  of  Livia  I'riiiii- 
tiva  can  hardly  be  contemporaneoua  vvah  tlie  inscription  which  is 
ascnbed  to  tiie  early  second  century.  Ail  other  monumental  evi- 
deaoe  points  to  the  end  of  the  seoond  century  as  the  date  when  the 
fish  b^^  to  be  used  as  an  isolated  hieroglyphic  of  Christ.  Theie 
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is  no  ttBM  of  8ueh  use  in  fh«  oataoomb  paintings  of  the  fiist  two 

oenturies. 

AltlKiu^'li  the  acrostic  and  the  syrnlx)!  soptii  to  have  appeared 
about  th<'  s;uiie  time,  the  latter  cannot  have  been  *Mt»iruly  due  to  the 
former,  for  two  reasons.  (1;  The  eucharistic  Uicaumg  consistently 
attached  to  the  fish  in  early  Christian  literatuTe  undoubtedly  shows 
that  fhe  symbol  was  Oonnected  with  the  Eucharist  in  its  original 
form,  and  (2)  this  eucharistic  meaning  can  be  traced  back  beyond 
the  probaVile  date  of  the  invention  of  the  aerostie.  The  key  to  the 
puzzle  is  (loulitlcss  to  be  found  in  the  early  and  constant  use  by  the 
catacomb  painters  oi  the  multiplication  of  loaves  and  tishes,  to  sym- 
bolise the  Eueharist  This  scene  was  oonstantly  abbreTiated  to  five 
loaves  and  two  fishes,  or  a  loaf  and  a  fish,  or  the  lihe,  which  stood 
for  the  (Micliaristic  elements,  the  bread  and  wine,  just  as  the  miracle 
stood  for  tlie  whole  sacrament.  The  loavps  and  fishes,  or  loaf  and 
fish,  whftliiT  used  ton-otlicr  or  separately,  came  thus  to  represent 
vaguely  the  body  and  blotjd  of  Clirist  in  the  sacrament,  or  Christ 
himself.  This  association  of  ideas  was  then  at  the  end  of  the 
seoond  century  oijstallized  into  a  definite  oonoept,  fish  s  Christ,  by 
the  inyention  of  tiie  acrostic 

6.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the  F.S.  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 

£xcnv(ifionx  and  Itepair  < if  Cam  irrande. 

The  excavation  aiul  repair  work  done  by  the  Sinith??onian  Insti- 
tutiuu  at  Oasa  Grande,  Arizona,  was  described  and  illustrated  with 
lantwn  views.  The  speaker  urged  the  necessity,  in  all  archaeo> 
logical  work,  of  repairing  excavated  walls  in  <N(der  to  prevent 
deterioration,  and  called  attention  to  methods  adopted  for  the 
protection  of  the  walls  of  <\i.sa  Grande  from  the  elements.  Photo- 
graphs were  throwu  on  the  screen  illustrating  the  mounds  of  C:xsa 
Grande  and  bird's-eye  views  of  buildings  therein,  after  completion 
of  the  repairs.  The  speaker  described  also  excavation  and  repairs, 
by  the  Interior  Department,  of  a  cliff-dwelling  called  SprueO'tree 
House  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colorado,  illustrating  his 
remark*;  with  views  of  the  ruin  befcure  and  after  the  oompletion  of 
the  work. 

7.  David  Boyle,  Esq.,  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Moaeum, 
Tk$  Indian  at  Meehante  and  ArUtL 

The  speaker  prefaced  his  remarks  by  some  general  statements, 
and  among  these  was  one  to  the  effect  that  art  instinct  was  no  evi> 
dense  of  culture,  because  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most 
debased  peoples  in  the  world  have  developed  tastes  indicating  a 
sense  of  the  beaatiful}  for  example,  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo^  numerous 
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African  tribes,  and  our  own  IncUanSi  eaoh  having  its  own  standard. 
The  Aioeneaa  Indian  deoorated  himself  with  the  scalpe  of  his 

departed  enemies,  but  the  native  of  Borneo  appropriated  the  whole 
of  liis  eiu  iiiies'  heads,  and  as  it  was  not  ronvenii  nt  to  use  heads  either 
as  a  necklace,  or  vlung  around  his  waist,  lie  immuted  them  on  posts 
erected  for  the  purpose  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  hut.  The  speaker 
then  referred  to  the  Attiwandarons  or  Neutrals,"  of  Ontario. 
Thej  oooapied,  he  said,  a  strip  of  varying  width  along  the  whole  of 
the  north  shone  of  Lake  Erie  and  were  known  to  the  whites  by  the 
latti-r  name  after  their  arrival  in  Canada  Uctvrefn  the  years  InlO 
and  16U0.  From  this  point  Mr.  Hoylc  made  use  of  liis  material,  a 
case  of  which  he  had  for  inspection,  to  illustrate  the  artistic  forms 
produced  by  the  people  in  question.  The  objects  were  all  made 
from  a  finely  gra^iedy  striped,  or  yeined  slatei  known  geologically 
asHazooian. 

Wkdkxsdat,  Dbcskbbb  80.  8  p.m. 

Joint  Session  of  the  Institate  and  the  Amerioan  Philological 
Aasociation.  Profeeeor  Charles  £•  Bennett,  President  of  the 
American  Philological  Asaoeiation,  presided. 

The  following  archaeological  papers  were  presented  : 

1.  Di-  Edgar  L.  Ilcwett,,  of  the  School  of  American  Archae- 
ology, The  Excavatiom  at  Tyuonyi^  New  Mexico. 

This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  later  number  of  the 

JOITBNAL. 

2.  Professor  A.  L.  Frothingham,  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
PUcwery  of  the  Sarcophayiis  ^  Marem  Awrelim  (read  by  Pro- 
fessor Harold  N.  Fowler). 

A  well-known  bat  mndh  misunderstood  moimnient  in  the  Vatican 

museum,  the  immense  carved  porphyry  tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena, 
was  the  sarcof^lKcjus  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aiirelius.  The  artists 
of  the  Eiuptror  Coustautine  are  supposed  to  have  executed  it  for  his 
mother's  mausoleum,  while  in  reality  they  stole  it  from  an  imperial 
sepulchre  and  made  no  change  in  it  except  to  turn  four  busts  into ' 
likenesses  of  ("nnstantine  and  Helena. 

An  examination  of  its  reliefs  and  a  comparison  with  undoubted 
Constantinian  works  shows  that  it  lielongs  to  the  early  Antonine 
age  and  {particularly  to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurclius  or  of  Commodus. 
It  is  in  the  same  style  as  the  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the 
Aurelian  rdiets  on  the  Arch  of  Constnntine  and  in  the  Gapitoline 
museum,  though  it  far  surpasses  them  all.   The  prixudpal  scene  is  a 
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aftorifioial  alangbter  of  barbarian  priaonexs  bj  Boman  oaTalry  on  tbe 
oeeaalonof  thefonoial  ceremonies  of  the  persoiuigo  buried  in  the 
sarcophagus;  a  coiitinnons  scene  around  all  four  of  its  fjic*  .s.  Not- 
withstantlincf  the  iron-like  hiinlnr-ssof  the  J'orphyrv,  the  sculjitor  Itrjs 
detaclied  iiis  iigur«s  almost  entirely  fruni  the  hackgruiind,  aud  shuws 
extraordinary  dramatic  power.  The  rest  of  the  decoration  is  now 
interpreted  for  the  first  time  aa  of  aatrologioal  eharaoter,  and  repre- 
aentiog  the  horoeoope  and  fortune  of  the  peraonage  here  buried. 

After  showing  how  universal  among  the  Romans  was  the  belief  in 
astrology,  which  was  recop^ized  on  official  imperial  raomiments  from 
the  time  of  Augustuii,  the  author  showed  that  the  presence  liere  of 
the  lion,  symbol  of  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  Leo,  proves  the  sarcophik 
goa  to  be  that  of  the  Emperor  Maroiia  Anreliua  who  was  bom  un- 
der that  sign,  and  with  whom  the  lion  was  associated  daring  his  life- 
time. Porphyry  was  the  material  for  imperial  sarcophagi,  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  the  oj  I  v  -mperor  to  whoiT!  this  work  could  be 
attributed.  It  probably  stood  in  one  of  the  nn  lies  of  the  mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian  until  Coustautiue  i-emoved  it  to  be  u^ed  fur  his 
mother. 

8.  Professor  Willinm  N.  Bates,  of  the  Univeraity  of  Pennajl* 
vania,  A  Bsradet  Head  Jram  Sparta.  . 
This  paper  will  be  pubUahed  in  full  in  a  later  nomber  of  the 


Xhubsdat,  Dbcembeb  81.  9.80  a.m. 

1.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Wood,  of  Philadelphia,  The  Hoofing  of  thi$ 
Propylaea  at  AthenB, 

This  }mper  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  later  nnmber  of  the 

JOVBNAL. 

2.  Professor  H.  L.  Wilson,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
SxeaoatUmt  of  1908  in  thi  Raman  JForum  and  near  the  Arch  of 

The  speaker  reported  the  progress  made  during  the  year  1908  in 

the  excavations  of  the  Forum  and  described  the  work  done  near  the 
Arch  of  Titns.  The  lu'i)ul>licau  l)uil<linf,'s,  to  tlie  northwest  of  the 
Arch,  the  tombs  on  tlie  side  next  the  I'iilatine  Hill  and  the  walls  of 
tufa  in  opHS  quadratum  on  the  southeast  were  the  chief  matters  dis- 
eussed,  and  reasons  were  given  for  doubting  tbe  claim  that  these  last- 
mentioned  walls  are  tbe  foundations  of  the  earlier  temple  of  Juppiter 
Stator. 
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S.  Dr.  Ivalph  Van  Dt  tiiiin  Magoffin,  of  Johns  iiopkins  Uni- 
versity, The  <^uin^uennaie9. 

After  a  rapid  summary  of  all  the  information  obtainable  on  the 
QuinqnPTiTmlps,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  present  stock  of  kuowlerlj^e 
conceniiiig  ihea^  othceiis,  while  fairly  correct  in  general,  is  very  mea- 
gre in  detail.  They  perform  approximately  the  same  duties  in  the 
nmnieipalitMe  as  the  oentors  do  in  Botne.  Bnt  instead  of  being 
elected  to  this  effloe  in  the  regular  round  of  the  munioipal  cursuB 
honoru)n,  it  appears  that  the  Quinqueunales  were  at  first  either 
appointed  by  Roman  officials,  or  nominated  l>y  them  to  the  municipal 
electors.  The  lirst  part  of  the  paper  conclude:)  with  a  buiuuiaty  of 
all  the  facts  gathered  from  the  many  inscriptions  cited,  which  present 
the  reseoDB  for.  saying  that  the  Qdnqnennales  weie  not  necessarily 
eitizens  of  the  town  in  which  they  hdd  that  office^  that  the  office  is 
probably  first  attributable  to  Sulla,  that  these  officers  were  first 
appointed  by  tlie  central  anthority  in  Rome,  or  desijniiited  l)y  it,  ami 
that  the  othce  was  n<^t  the  lii^'hest  honor  in  the  le^'ular  municiiial 
eursus  hom/ruMt  for  many  Quiuqueauales  are  found  who  do  not  hold 
any  other  offices  in  the  town. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  offers  a  new  classification  for  the 
Quinquennales,  in  place  of  the  one  in  Karquardt-Mommsen  and  of 
that  in  the  Porcellini-T>e  Vit  l»>\icon.  Then  follow  statistics  concern- 
inp  the  fun<  tions  of  these  otUcers,  the  odtiilii's  in  their  cvrm»  Iwmt- 
ruiii.  ami  the  varieties  of  co2^ia  and  coi*pora  in  which  they  are  found. 
The  paper  doses  with  figoxes  which  give  the  costomaiy  abbreviations 
for  QoinqaeDiiales,  and  then  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  those  who  are 
nenttoned  in  literatnie  and  inscriptions, 

4.  Mr.  Herbert  Fletcher  De  Con,  of  Chicago,  AnHquUiet 
Jrom  Boieo/naU  m  ike  Field  Mumm, 

The  objeoiA  diaoiused  in  this  paper  will  be  published  by  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago. 

5.  Dr.  Clark  D.  Lamberton,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
yania.  Theme*  from  St.  John  9  Ootpel  in  the  Paintinyt  of  the 

Catuci/mbg. 

When  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs  of  Kome  are  investigated 
with  respect  to  their  scutocs  it  is  found  that  St  John's  Gospel  is 
represented  with  a  well-defined  cycle  of  themes.  This  cycle  is  com- 
posed ot  themes  of  two  classes,  those  which  belong  numerically,  that 
is,  those  which  are  found  in  the  Johannine  C;(»sim'1  only  and  nowhere 
else,  such  as  the  Miracle  of  the  Wine  at  C ana  of  (lalih  e,  the  Con- 
versation with  the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  Well,  the  liaising 
of  l^mm,  and  probably  the  miiades  of  the  healing  of  the  Para- 
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lytic  at  the  Fool  of  Belhesda,  aud  of  the  Blind  ^iau  at  the  Pool  of 
Siloam;  and  thow  which  belong  chaiaoteriatioaUyi  that  i%  those 
which  are  found  also  in  other  Gospels  or  other  parts  df  Setiplnr^ 

but  which  were  evidently  chasfiii  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  hsiDailse 
they  find  most  adequate  interpretation  in  the  prevailini]^  characteris- 
tic of  that  Gospel,  viz.,  the  spiritual  nature  uf  tiie  Christian  life, 
which  is  regarded  as  continuous.  Under  this  class  are  found  such 
themes  as  the  Baptism,  eudharistio  scenes  and  emUems,  the  Inca»> 
nation,  the  Good  Shepherd,  etc 

When  the  chronology  ol  this  Johaanine  cycle  is  considered  it  is 
found  to  have  a  bearing,  more  or  less  important,  upon  the  question 
of  thp  date  of  the  Gospel.  Selecting  only  the  earlier  paintings  of 
&ome  oi  these  themes,  the  following  dates  are  ordinarily  given:  The 
two  earliest  paintings  of  the  Womaa  of  Samaria  are  in  a  "  sacrament 
diapel "  in  the  catacomb  of  St  Galixtns  of  the  second  half  of  the 
second  centoxy,  and  in  the  passion  ciypt"  in  the  catacomb  of  St. 
Praetextatiis  of  the  first  lialf  of  the  second  century.  In  this  same 
crypt  is  a  painting,  on  tiie  same  wall  ami  of  the  same  date,  which 
formerly  was  regarded  as  that  of  the  (joronatioQ  of  Thorns,''  but 
which  now  is  disputed  and  by  some  is  named  the  dedsiation  of  the 
Jgwua  Dei  (Jn.  ^  29),  and  tiiis,  taken  in  connection  with  the  third 
picture  on  this  wall,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  has  indnced  the  name 
of  the  *' JohanMine,"  rather  than  the  *'  Passion  crvpt."  There  are 
fifty  paintin^,'s  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  in  the  catacombs,  of  which 
five  date  from  the  second  century.  The  first  of  these  is  in  the  cata- 
comb of  St  Priscilla  in  the  so-called  Greek  chapeL  J.  Wilpert,  who 
has  published  ]t»  has  carefolly  inyestigated  its  date,  and  places  it  in 
the  early  years  of  the  second  century,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  or  per> 
haps  Hadrian.  In  the  same  ehaj)el  is  found  the  first  treatment  of 
the  eni  haristie  feast,  and  not  far  away  the  Incarnation  is  portrayed 
by  a  cunteinporary  painting  of  the  Madonna  of  the  Prophet."  The 
Good  Shepherd  is  found  even  in  Hhe  first  century  in  the  hypogeum 
of  the  Flavii  in  the  catacomb  of  St  Domitilla.  H^ice  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  Gospel  of  John  must  have  l)een  circulated 
in  Rome  in  the  early  years  of  the  second  century,  which  requires 
the  supposition  that  it  must  have  been  written  some  time  before,  in 
order  to  find  its  way  from  Ephesus  to  Rome. 

6.  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  (lardnor,  of  Wellesley  College,  A 

Group  of  Sculptures  frmn  Corinlh^S**  / 

The  fragments  of  a  relief  representing  the  Gigantomachy  found 
in  Corinth  in  VM\?>  have  been  studied  with  a  view  to  dctermininizf  the 
original  employment,  of  the  relief,  tlie  probable  numbi^r  aud  charac- 
ter of  the  figures  it  bore,  its  period,  and  its  reliU^iou  to  other  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  subject 
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Certain  teohnioal  detuls,  ehiefly  the  smootk  finish  of  the  reverse 
and  the  uneTeii  thtckneta  of  the  plinths  oa  whieh  the  aenlptnie  feete, 
indieate  that  it  was  used  as  a  barrier  or  a  parapet;  the  negligent 

carvings  of  the  upper  stirfaces  shows  that  it  was  sot  up  above  the  level 
of  the  eyes.  Accordingly  it  is  suKi::ested  that  the  j)ar:ipet  may  have 
crowned  one  of  the  Greek  terrace  walls.  Other  peculiarities  show 
that  it  was  reSmplojed  at  a  later  date  in  some  position  where  the 
feverse  came  in  direct  eontaot  with  a  rertieal  snr^ioe. 

Ticaa  the  existing  fragments  the  height  would  sessn  to  be  about 
one  metre,  the  length  six  metres.  Of  the  figures  there  are  remains 
of  at  least  three  giants  and  thirteen  Olympians.  Among  the  latter 
can  be  surely  identified  Athena  and  Heracles,  and  probably  Zeus, 
Ares,  and  Dionysus.  Ko  restoration  of  the  composition  as  a  whole 
is  possible;  there  are  not  OTen  indieationa  as  to  the  placing  of  any 
single  pair  of  combatants. 

The  style  is  sketchy;  details  not  readily  seen  from  the  normal 
point  of  view  are  blocked  out  roughly.  The  ]iroportions  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  untiteaiiy,  arms  in  particular  being  a{)parently 
too  short  for  the  heads.  But  these  qualities  are  not  enough  to  mark 
the  work  as  Bonuui ;  and  the  eomfaination  of  freshness  and  vigor  of 
handling  with  a  delicate  sensitiveness  and  reserve  in  rendering  cer- 
tain of  the  heads  and  the  drapery,  as  well  as  the  apparent  lack  of 
crowding  in  the  composition^  leads  to  the  oonolnsiou  that  the  worit 
ia  Greek. 

Judging  from  the  style  alone  the  period  would  seem  to  be  pre- 
Peigamene;  moieover  the  conception  of  the  scene  as  a  whole  seems 
nntonehed  by  Fergamene  influence.  To  be  sure  the  use  of  serpent- 
footed  giants  might  be  alleged  against  an  earlier  cktlng.    But  a 

ser]>ent-footed  giant  grouped  with  Athena  in  exaetlv  tlie  scheme  of 
the  frieze  arounil  the  altar  of  Zeus  occurs  on  the  handle  of  a  Cum- 
panian  amphora  (published  in  the  MonumenU  AiUichi  V,  pi.  XI 1). 
The  amphora  can  hardly  be  dated  later  than  the  third  oentory,  ie,  a 
good  fifty  years  before  the  erection  of  the  Pergamene  monuments. 
This  iHt  of  evidence  strengthens  the  conclusion  that  the  Ckwinth 
Gigantomaehy  may  be  regarded  as  a  Greek  work,  earlier  in  ten- 
dency and  stylf>  and  possibly  in  datt>  than  the  great  frieze  at  Perga- 
mon.  it  will  then  be  ut  interest,  not  only  as  another  original  work 
of  the  Hellenistic  period,  but  as  the  first  example  in  soolptuie  of  a 
gigantomaehy  with  serpent4imbed  giants. 

7.  Dr.  William  H.  Worrell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
A  OopHe  BHiiieal  Manuteript  in  the  Freer  (JMleeHon, 

The  manuscript  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Psalms  in 
the  Sahidic  or  Upper  Egyptian  Dialect  of  Coptic,  and  is  one  of  the 
thrse  oldest  manoscripts  of  the  Sahidic  Psalter.  It  was  purchased 
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in  Cairo  in  1908.  It  is  written  on  two  kinds  of  material,  probably 
goatflkin  and  sheep-akin.  The  anrangement  of  leaves  and  qiiiias 
was  discussed.    The  writing  is  in  two  handSy  both  of  the  same  datSi 

which  is  probably  the  fiftli  coiitnn'  after  Christ. 
The  paper  is  to  be  published  in  fulL 

8.  Professor  Thomas  Fits-Hugh,  of  the  Unlyersity  of  Vir- 
ginia, Th»  OUU  S^ifieance  <tfthe  Cfeurmen  ArvdU, 

Coinoidently  with  the  dettmiination  of  the  rhythmic  relations  of 
the  five  times  repeated  tritmpe  at  the  dose  of  the  Carmen  Arvale 

(cf.  Svf^ment  to  UaUoo-'Rotnanic  Rhythr^  Anderson  1'ioh.,  1908), 
the  venerable  old  liymn  revealetl  itself  to  me  as  a  m;i,i:^ical  glorificap 
tion  of  the  sacred  si>ear-syml)ol  and  tripudium-ritual  of  Mars.  The 
form  of  the  marble  which  bears  the  latter  part  of  the  inscri{)tioii 
(Ritschl,  Man.  Epig.  XXXVI)  is  that  of  a  spear  head.    The  rhythm 

of  the  sacred  tripudium  ((rinmpe.  R-P-C),  which  is  t!)p  natural  stress 
rhythm  of  the  spear-thrust  (n-  leap-stt^p,  as  of  ail  sustained  move- 
ment, is  apparent  in  a  graphical  reconstruction,  so  arranged  as  to 
represent  the  several  varieties  of  the  tripodio  foot  as  explained  in 
mj  Sacrt^il  Tripndiiuu  (Anderson  Bros.,  1909)* 

The  festival  of  Dea  Dia,  among  whose  rennrds  this  ancient  memo- 
rial of  the  Mars-cult  has  been  preserved  to  us,  wius  the  locali/cd  form 
of  the  Ambarvalia  on  the  outskirts  of  the  primitive  ager  Jionavtus. 
Under  Greek  iufluenoe  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Dea  Dia  has  replaced 
the  old  national  god  of  the  spear,  bat  in  the  heart  of  the  three  days' 
festival  was  still  retained  the  saored  tradition  of  the  past,  the  ven- 
erable hymn  and  danre  of  the  sacred  8])ear  and  leap-step  of  Mars. 
In  utter  secrecy  within  the  closed  doors  t)f  the  ternple  of  Dea  Dia 
the  magic  charm  is  wound  up  which  is  to  control  the  herce  activities 
of  the  god.  The  mighty  numen  of  the  spear  is  conjured  by  the  mag- 
ical effioaoy  of  his  saexed  symbol  and  his  sacred  tripndinm  in  the 
prayer  and  dance  of  his  priests.-  We  have  to  do  with  a  nniqoe  form 
of  what  anthropologists  call  sympathetic  magic.  It  is  unique  in  its 
artistic  and  literary  type,  which  illustrates  the  primitive  evolution 
of  literature  and  art  out  uf  the  ideal  inspiration  of  religion  and  the 
sacred  cult  The  mystic  charm  is  occult  in  the  form,  phraseology, 
and  rhythm  of  the  secret  rite,  which  is  itself  a  mystic  enactment  of 
the  process  which  the  numen  himself  is  to  perform.  It  is  the  bind- 
ing power  or  relitjio  of  such  mystical  imitation  or  sympathetic  magic, 
which  explains  the  Tvoman's  spirittial  attitude  irj  the  peremonies  of 
the  aquaelicinm  with  the  sacred  rain-stone  {lapis  iHanalis),  the  argeo- 
rum  sacra  with  the  puppets  of  straw,  the  augurium  canarium  with 
the  red  dog,  and  the  ceremony  of  treaty-making  with  the  saored  tUex 
{iHfpUer  lajpU)  of  tlM  Capitoline  temple. 
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I  think,  therefore,  that  we  have  in  the  Carmen  Aivale  a  crypto- 
graph of  the  spear-fijmbol  and  tripadiam-ritual  of  the  primitiTe 
imtioniil  ntmen  of  the  Italico-Latin  stocks.   The  hoary  little  inonu- 

ment  is  of  precious  significance  for  tJie  interpretation  of  the  funda^ 
mental  laws  of  rh\  tliin  in  Latin  speech  and  ver!?p,  as  well  as  for  the 
fundaiaeutal  interpretation  of  the  Mars-ctilt :  it  is  a  cr}'ptograph  of 
science  aa  well  as  of  religion  and  ai  tj  cL  Wissowa,  Meligion  uiid 
KmUub  dar  IfUmer,  pp.  130  fL 

9.  Dr.  Alfred  M.  Tozzer,  of  Hamud  Uniyenity,  The  ToAm 
ffMmem  MmuMerqftt  in  the  Studjfqftke  development  ef  Writ- 
vug. 

The  preOklnmlnin  Hexioan  maniisoriptB  and  those  written  soon 
after  the  Conquest  illastmte  all  the  early  stages  in  the  development 

of  writing.  Pure  picture  writing  is  shown  in  nearly  all  the  manu- 
scripts whoro  the  si^s  ar«  nsed  simply  in  thHr  nhj(*ctive  sense. 
The  development  of  pictiirt'S  into  conventionali/Hd  pictuifs,  or  the 
development  into  symbols  wliicli  in  turn  may  L>ecome  conventional- 
ued,  appear.   Suggestion  here  takes  the  place  of  representation. 

The  Spanish  priests  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  ability  of 
the  natives  to  read  in  pictures  and  they  translated  their  cattcliisiii 
into  pictnres.  We  find  no  trace  of  the  sound  of  th*^  Snanisli  words 
at  first,  but  simply  the  ideas  of  the  Creed  and  the  other  articles  of 
tite  Ciiurch  expressed  in  pictures. 

The  next  step  is  ▼here  sound  comes  in  for  the  first  time  as  a  fao* 
tor.  It  is  not  the  object  bat  the  name  of  the  object  that  is  desired. 
The  principle  of  the  rebus  is  employed.  It  is  this  step  that  is  illus- 
trated with  special  clearness  in  the  Nahua  inanuRcripts.  I'he  long 
lists  of  place  nainos,  and  especially  those  of  towns  paying:  tribute  to 
Moute;6uma,  are  all  given  by  means  of  the  rebu8  fiina.  Tiie  simplest 
names  are  those  oompounded  of  two  nouns  which  are  expressed 
direetly  by  two  pietorea.  The  verbal  idea  may  also  be  shown  in 
these  plaoe  names.  Position  and  color  are  also  found  to  haye  pho- 
netic valne??  in  some  eases. 

%Viiert'  it  is  not  }iossible  to  express  the  name  by  means  of  a 
picture,  a  homophone  is  used.  The  diminutive  idea  is  shown  by 
means  of  a  picture  of  the  legs  of  a  man.  The  word  for  little  is  also 
the  word  for  the  lower  part  of  a  man's  body.  In  the  same  way  a 
homophone  is  used  to  express  the  idea  of  in,  inside.  The  word  for 
tootli  is  also  ilie  word  for  in,  oonsequeatly  teeth  are  drawn  to  ex- 
press the  latter  idea. 

In  these  place  names  there  is  the  beginning  of  a  syllabary.  The 
signs  are  oonventicmaUzed  and  show  oflini  a  atereo^fped  form.  The 
adoption  of  certain  signs  to  express  certain  united  sounds  is  a  stop 
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far  in  advanoe  of  ihe  stage  ol  pure  picture  writing,  and  it  b  widl  on 

its  way  toward  the  adoption  of  an  alphabet.  We  might  possibly 
go  a  little  farther  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  writing  and  say  that  the 
Nahuas  had  rcat  lud  to  a  slight  degree  this  final  stage  in  tlieir  writ- 
ing. I  am  incliiuMl  to  think,  however,  that  these  people  in  pre- 
Columbian  times  did  not  realize  the  importance  of  the  step  which 
they  werto  about  to  take^  the  use  of  signs  for  single  sounds.  The 
Spaniaxds  were  the  ones  who  understood  the  importance  of  a  syl- 
lalmry,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  their  influence  that  we  find 
certain  signs  used  in  later  manuscripts  to  express  syllables  abso- 
lutely for  their  phonetic  value  and  entirely  divorced  from  ihe 
signification  of  the  signs  as  pictures.  Moreover  the  Spaniards  seem 
to  have  used,  to  some  ezttttt  at  leasts  the  signs  <rf  ^e  Nahnas  to 
express  single  sounds. 

The  first  credit  belongs,  however,  to  the  ancient  Nahnas  who  came 
finite  independently  upon  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  expressing 
tiie  sounds  of  wurds  by  ehararters,  an  iuventirai  great  enough  to 
place  them  above  the  class  of  savages. 

The  following  members  of  the  Institute  wm  in  ftttendanoe 
at  the  General  Meeting: 

Of  the  lialuiiiore  Society: 

Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Washington  j  Dr.  R.  V.  D.  Magoffin, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  j  rrofeasor  0.  W.  E.  Miller,  Johns  Uop- 
.  kins  Uniyersit^*;  Profeesor  W.  P.  Mustard,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity; Professor  D.  M.  Robinson,  Johns  Hopkins  Universil^; 
Frolesaor  H.  L.  Wilson,  Johns  Hopkins  Universifrjr. 

Of  the  Boston  Society: 

Professor  G,  H,  Chase,  Harvard  University;  Dr.  W.  D.  D.  Hadr- 
sits,  Smith  College;  Professor  W.  F.  Harris,  Harvard  University; 

Professor  A.  1^.  ILiwes.  Wellesley  College;  Mr.  E.  Jackson,  Boston; 
Professor  J.  ('.  Kirtlaiid,  Exeter;  Professor  0.  H.  Moore,  Harvard 
University;  Professor  G.  F.  Moore,  Harvard  Univorsitv;  Dr.  A.  S. 
Pease,  Harvard  University;  I)r.  K.  K.  Smith,  Harvard  Uuiver»ity; 
Dr.  A.  ISL  Tozzer,  Harvard  University ;  Professor  A.  Walton,  Welles- 
ley  College. 

Of  the  Chicago  Society: 

Professor  H.  F.  Allen,  riiampaicrn ;  Mr.  A.  V.  Armour,  Chicago; 
Professor  W.  G.  Hale,  University  of  Chicago;  Professor  G.  J.  Laing, 
University  of  Chicago ;  Professor  E.  T,  Merrill,  University  of  Chicago ; 
Professor  J.  A.  Scott,  Northwestern  University ;  Professor  P.  Shorey, 
University  of  Chicaga 
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Of  the  Cleveland  Society: 

Professor  H,  N.  Fowler,  Western  Reserre  UlUTWsitj  j  pRXfeaaor 
S.  B.  Platner,  Weatem  Keserye  Unirersi^. 

Of  the  Colorado  Society: 

Mr.  E.  L.  Hewett,  Washington,  D.C. 

Of  the  Connecticut  Society: 

Professor  F.  C.  Babbitt,  Trinity  College ;  Prof pssor  S.  E.  Bassett, 
University  of  Vermont;  Professor  T.  D.  Goodell,  Yale  University; 
Professor  K.  P.  Harrin^;t<jn,  Wesleyan  TTniversity ;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  Yale  Uuiversity  j  Professor  (j.  C.  Torrey,  Yale  Uni- 
▼erai^. 

Of  the  Detroit  Society: 

Professor  F.  W.  Kelsey,  T'niversity  o£  Miohigaa;  Professor  H.  A. 
Sanders,  University  of  Michigan. 

Of  the  Iowa  Society: 

Professor  0.  H.  Weller,  University  of  Iowa. 

Of  the  New  York  Society: 

Professor  W.  IT.  Goodyear,  Brooklyn;  Professor  C.  Knapp,  Bar- 
nard College:  Professor  G.  Lo<lge,  Columbia  University  ;  Professor 
A.  Marquand,  Princeton  University ;  Professor  A.  F.  West,  I'rince- 
ton  University ;  Professor  J.  B.  Wheeler,  Columbia  University. 

Of  the  Northwest  Society: 
Professor  L.  F.  Anderson,  Walla  WalUk 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Society: 

Professor  G.  A.  Barton,  Bryn  Mawr  College ;  Professor  \V.  N. 

T?at4es,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  G.  1).  Ha<l7«iits.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania;  Miss  E.  C.  McC'onnell,  Philadelphia;  l*ro- 
fessor  J.  C.  Rolfe,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  St.  Louis  Society: 

Professor  F.  W.  Shipley,  Washington  University. 

Of  the  Washington  Society : 

Professor  M.  Carroll,  George  Washington  University ;  Dr.  J.  \V. 
Fewkes,  Smithsoiuaa  Institutioik;.  Professor  T.  Fitz-Hugh,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 
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Of  the  Wisconsm  Society; 

Professor  A.  G.  Laird,  UniTersity  of  WisooDfiin;  ProfeaaorM.  S. 
Slaughter,  Uuiveisity  of  Wisconsin. 

Canadian  Mbmbebs 

Kingston  Society: 

Mr.  W.  R  Anderson,  Professor  T.  Oallander. 

Montreal  Sooiety: 

C.  A.  B.  Brockwell,  Professor  A.  J.  Eaton,  Principal  Peter* 
eon,  Mr.  A.  M.  Thompson. 

Ottawa  Society; 
Mr.  H.  M.  Ann. 

Toronto  Society: 

Mrs.  Agar  Adamson,  Mr.  H.  W.  Auden,  Mr.  D.  Bc^le,  Mr.  W. 
Craig,  Mr.  H.  J.  Crawford,  Mr.  G.  Cross,  Mr.  R.  Davidson,  Presi- 
dent R.  A.  Falconer,  Mr.  J.  Fletcher,  Mr.  W.  R.  Henderson,  iVIrs. 
W.  R.  Henderson,  Principal  M.  Huttou,  Professor  G.  W.  Johnston, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  McMaster,  Mr.  W.  9.  Milner,  Mr.  H.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Mour^,  Mr.  K.  B.  Osier,  Mr.  R.  A.  Reeve,  Mr.  J.  C.  Robertson, 
^fi  .  G  O.  Smith,  Mr.  W.  L.  Bymons,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Symons,  Mr.  B.  £. 
Walker. 

The  sessions  were  attended  also  by  many  members  of  the 
Philological  Asaooiation,  of  the  Managing  Committees  of  the 
Schools  at  Athens,  in  Rome,  and  in  Palestine,  by  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Schools,  and  by  others — not  members  of  the 
Institute. 

The  next  General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  will  be  held  at 
Johns  Hoi)kiii.s  University,  Baltimore,  during  the  Christmas 
holidays  of  1^09.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Associntioii  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute. 
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ABGHAEOLOGICAL  NEWS' 

NOTES  ON  RECENT  EXPAVATIONS  AND 
DISCO V£;H1£S;  0TU£R  N£WS 

"VViLLiA.Nr  N.  Bates,  Fill  tor 

220,  St.  Mark'*  Square,  Philadelphia,  Fa, 


GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

CYPRUS.  —  PAPHOS.  —  The  Phoenician  Aphrodite.  —  Tn  /?.  Arch. 
XI,  1908,  pp.  32&-;i^0  (lig.))  CLEBMOi(T-(fAXNEAU  publishes  a  I'hoemciaii 
iaaeription  leoentiy  diaeorewd  si  Kuklis  (Old  F^phoe).  In  one  of  fhe 

four  I'Ti-^  !v-  T--riil-.  '. t '-..re<  Paph 

MALTA.  —  HAI^-SAPIJENI  —  A  Prehistoric  Burial  Place.  — Tn 
if.  Ethn.  XL,  1908,  pp.  530-i>42,  A.  Mayk  describes  a  newly  discovered 
borial  ptooe  «t  Hd^fiaflienl,  uortb  of  the  yilUmgb  of  TaraieD,  Malta  (aee 
A.J,A.  XII,  p.  79).  Two  .series  of  rooms  wei-e  found  one  above  the  other 
ctit  out  of  the  Tiati\e  rook.  There  are  six  rooms  in  the  tipper  story.  They 
are  large  and  round  and  have  connected  with  them  niches  ur  mtmli  chambers 
whioh  in  wme  cases  We  been  enlarged.  Some  of  the  eeiUnge  have  spinb 
painted  on  them  in  red.  Many  small  figures,  amulets,  stone  axes  and 
kniros.  and  potsherds  wero  discovered.  The  figures  have  analogies  V>oth 
-f^itli  tiie  Aegean  inland  hgiiros  and  with  those  from  the  neolithic  strata  at 
CnowM.  1^  deooralion  of  the  potteiy  oonaiflte  chiefly  of  linear  deaigne 
scratched  in  and  filled  with  souh-  white  snhstanoi'.  On  one  jiiece  are  ani- 
mals with  long  horns.  The  witer  dates  the  tind.s  in  tlic  .MyetMiaean  jteriod. 
These  discoveries  are  to  be  published  iu  full  by  Dr.  T.  Zauuuit,  curator  uf 
tin  nniMam  at  ValeMn. 

MOM TUM JEIORO .  —  CETINJB.  —  Antlqtiitiea  from  Doclea.  —  Tn  Jh. 
Ottt.  Arch.  I.  XI,  1U08,  Beiblatt,  cols.  lu;i-lOl  (fig.),  C.  Patsch  describes 
eome  anfaqnitiee  from  Doclea  at  Cetinje,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
two  n  liefs  of  Hermes  Psychopompus.  On  one  the  god  is  advancing  with  a 
Staff  in  his  right  hand  and  the  kerykeion  in  his  left  and  wearing  a  winged 

^  The  departments  < if  Arcliaenlofrionl  Xr-w?;  ami  Dlsciis-;i(^ii'»  imd  of  T^lliliupraphy  of 
Archaeological  iiouks  are  coiiduclt^d  by  Frufestutr  BAi£s>,  lulitor-iH-char^^e,  assisted 
liyPnrfeMor  C.  N.  Brown,  Miss  Mahy  H.  Bitckixoham.  Mr.  L.  D.  Caskkt.  Mil* 
Edith  H.  Hai.i.,  Mr.  Haroli>  R.  Hastin(.s,  Professor  Elmrr  T.  MicRRitL, 
Proft-SBor  Frank.  (J.  Moorb,  Mr.  Chaki.k.s  K.  Morkt,  Dr.  Jamrs  M.  Paton, 
P^of<••^>•'>r  Lewis  B.  Paton,  T)r.  A.  8.  Pkask,  I'rnfessor  8.  B.  Platnkr,  ProfcRwr 
John  C.  BoLm,  Dr.  21.  f .  Vi*4CBioa,  and  the  EdiUna,  espeeially  Frofawor  Mabp 

4)17  Aim. 

No  attempt  is  ina<le  to  hieliide  In  this  nttmlMr  of  the  Jbmxaii  wiatBilal  pahUahsd 
after  December  3],  190B. 

Vor  an  explaaatlon  of  the  ablnevlallQnS}  sse  pp.  ISS,  IM. 
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helmet.  Heisniuie.  TheeecoiidTClief  toeiiDi]«r,tmttlMgodliesftehlunye 

0?er  his  right  shoulder. 

NECROL007.  —  Oafltou  Boisaier.  —  GaHtou  BoiKsier,  who  died  June 
10,  1908,  at  Viroflay  (Seine-et-Oise),  was  bom  at  l^imes  in  ltt23.  He  be- 
eune  piofeMor  of  rhetoric  %%  Lyc^e  at  Nimea,  end  wee  aftenrardt  pro- 
moted to  111*'  Kcole  Normalo  and  the  Collcf»:<'  de  Fnuicf.  lie  was  tlie  autlior 
of  several  hiKtorical  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  perhaps  Cictron 
et  Its  amis,  published  in  1805.  His  chief  archaeological  works  are  Pro- 
menades  archeologiqwa^  NouceUtt  Promenades,  and  CA  friqite  roma  ine.  He  mm 
remarkable  for  breadth  of  view  and  for  the  perfeetion  of  hie  atgrle.  (A. 
MKZikuKS  and  S.  K.,  Jl.  Arch.  XI,  1008,  p.  401  f.) 

Lewie  CampbelL  —  Lewis  Canipl)«U,  the  distinguished  Greek  scholar, 
has  died  at  the  sge  of  seventy-eight.  His  education  was  reoeiyed  at  the 
tnii\ crsities  of  Glasgow  and  Oxford.  In  isf];',  he  was  uppnint  •  1  prnfcssor  of 
Greek  at  St.  Andrews,  becoming  emeritus  in  l8)/2.  ll'm  chief  work  was  his 
edition  of  Sophocles.   (Nation,  November  12, 10O8,  p.  464.) 

AUureoht  SieteftolL — Albrecht  Dieterieh,  who  died  at  Heidelbeig*  M ay 
T),  1008,  was  known  especially  as  a  brilliant  workr-r  in  tlic  fit-Id  of  rotnpara- 
tive  religion,  liis  most  important  works  are  his  Eine  Mithma-LiiHrgie  and 
his  treatise  Mutter  Erde.  lie  did  especially  valuable  work  as  the  editor  of 
the  Arehia  fibr  Rdigumawmemchaft, 

Louis  Dyer.  — The  Nation,  .Inly  2^?.  lf>OS.  rrrnrd?  tlu?  d.  ath,  on  .Tiily  20, 
of  Louis  Dyer.  He  was  born  at  Chicago  in  1851,  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1874  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1878.  From  1881  to  1887 
he  was  assistant  professor  of  Greek  at  Harvard.  From  1800  he  lived  at 
Oxford,  lecturing  at  Balliol  from  ISO:^  to  189*1.  lie  was  aelinjj  professor  of 
Greek  at  Cornell  University  in  18H5-96,  and  lecturer  on  art  at  the  University 
of  C&Iiforaia  in  1900.  Among  his  works  ate  Studies  of  the  Godg  in  Greece; 
an  edition  of  Plato**  Apology  and  Crito,  and  articles  in  various  periodioalB. 

Sir  John  Bvans. — ^Sir  .fohn  Evans  dieil  .Tune  2,  IfMtS.  at  tlie  at;p  of 
nearly  eighty-ftve  years.  His  works  on  The  Utone  Age  (1872J  and  The 
Bronte  Age  (1881)  in  England  are  stitt  the  ehlef  atithoritiee  on  those  sob- 
jects.  His  two  publications  on  Celtio  coins  of  (ireat  Britain  (1864,  1890) 
art"  also  important.  He  was  for  many  years  president  <tf  the  Egv]  *  I'-f  lo- 
ration  Fund.  He  published  also  researches  in  prehistoric  archaeolu^, 
espeddly  in  eonnection  with  early  systems  of  writing  in  Greece  and  neigh* 
^- '     Sodng^ regions.  ' (8.  R.,  R.  Arch.  XI,  1908,  p.  404.)  '  * 

Zb-nest  Hamy.  —  November  19,  1008,  oeeurn-d  the  deatli,  at  the  age  ol 
sixty*eix  years,  of  £me»t  Hamy,  an  indefatigable  worker  in  the  fields  of 
anthropology,  prehisborie  and  Ameriean  ardiaeology,  historical  geography, 
and  history  of  sciences.  His  works,  Cranio  Ethnien  (with  Quatrefages), 
Prc'ci*  df  piil'  Ojiio/nijie  huwaine,  De'em/es  nrnrncniiie.t,  and  Gaft'ri<  tnii/n'r<i!ne 
du  Trocadcro,  as  well  as  numerous  articles  in  periodicals,  are  well  known. 
His  name  wilt  always  be  connected  with  the  miueum  of  the  Trocadcro, 
whi<  li  lie  founded  and  of  which  he  was  director  for  many  yeaie.  (S. 
&.  1    V  XTT.  ions,  p.  804.) 

Jean  R^viile.  —  Early  in  May,  1908,  Jean  Rdville  died  while  still  a  com* 
paiatively  you  ng  man.  He  was  the  anthor  of  an  excellent  book  on  Beligiom 
in  the  time  of  the  .Severi,  and  succeeded  his  father.  A11>ert  R^ville,  aa  editor 
of  the  Bevue  de  Phittoire  det  ReUgimu,  (it  A  rck.  XI,  1908.  p.  408.) 
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TITRKirT'.  —  RegnlationB  concerning  Antiquities.  —  Tlip  Regula- 
tioiiH  concerning  Antiquitieii,  of  1!N)7,  valid  throughout  the  Ottoman 
Empire',  art*  j)iil)lisht'<l  in  full  in  R.  Arch.  XI.  11)08,  pp.  4().'>-41'i. 

CONSTANTINOPLE.  —  New  Acquisitions.  —  The  new  halU,  and 
new  objects  from  Asia  Minor  installed  in  the  Ottoman  Museum  at  Con- 
stantinople in  1907,  are  reported  upon  by  II.  Ei>iiem  Bey,  in  Arch.  Anz. 
1908,  cols.  111-113. 

EGYPT 

ANIBEH.  —  The  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1907-08.  —  The  exjx^dition  of  the  University  of  I'eniisylvania  to  Egypt, 
conducted  by  Dr.  I).  Kandall-Maclver,  in  it«  second  campaign,  1907-08, 
excavated  a  cemetery  of  al)OUt  eight  hundred  tombs  at  Anibeh,  about 
eighty  miles  north  of  Wadi  Haifa.  These  tombs  were  of  two  kinds  :  (1 )  A 
vault  of  mud  bricks  at  the  bottom  of  a  rectangular  pit ;  or  (2)  a  sfiaft  5  or 
6  feet  deep  cut  in  the  Nile  mud  with  a  burial  chanil>er  dug  out  like  a  cave, 
and  closed  at  the  entrance  by  a  wall  of  bricks.  Both  kinds  had  a  su|>er- 
structure  of  mud  brick,  or  of  mud  brick  and  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  table  of 
offerings,  in  front  of  which  was  a  small 
stone  table  of  offerings  inscribed  in  Nubian 
or  Meroitic  script.  Above  the  tomb  was 
often  a  painted  or  inscril>ed  tombstone,  and 
occasionally  a  statue,  half  man  and  half 
bird  (Fig.  1).  Great  quantities  of  pot- 
ter}', chiefly  water  jars  and  drinking  cups 
(Fig.  2),  were  found.  They  are  of  a  red 
clay  and  decorated  with  figures.  Among 
the  objects  found  are  two  interesting 
wooden  boxes  inlaid  with  ivory ;  two 
bronze  bowls  with  Nubian  scenes  engraved 
upon  them ;  about  twenty  statuettes  of 
sandstone;  and  about  one  hundred  finger 
rings.  One  hundred  and  twenty  inscrijt- 
tions  in  Nubian  characters  were  discovered, 
but  as  yet  cannot  be  read.  Most  of  the 
objects  date  from  the  first  five  centuries 
A.D.,  although  some  of  them  may  l>e 
earlier.  The  civilization  was  Negroid, 
but  it  shows  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
influence.  A  large  part  of  the  material 
is  now  in  the  Free  Museum  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  (OUl  Penn,  October 
10,  1908,  pp.  1-2;  3  figs.;  also  Rec.  Pa$t, 
VI.  1908.  pp.  297-^i03;  4  figs.) 

PYRAMIDS  OF  LISHT.  — The  Expedition  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.— In  H.  Metr.  Miia.  Ill,  1908,  pp.  170-173  (4  figs.),  A.  M. 
L(YTina>K)  gives  an  account  of  the  second  year's  work  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  at  the  pyramids  of  Lisht  (see 
AJ.A.  XI,  p.  344 ;  XII,  pp.  84  and  354).  The  burial  chaml»er  in  the  pyra- 
mid of  Amenemhat  I  could  not  be  reached  because  of  the  water  in  the 


FuiUBE  1.  —  Statue  from 
Anireh. 
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shaft  leading  down  from  the  upper  chaml)er.  Next  year  a  steam  pump 
will  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  this  shaft    A  l>egiiiiiing  was 


ined.  Ibid.  pp.  184-188  (6  figs.),  further  details  are  given  of  the  work  at 
the  pyramid  of  Amenemhat  I.  Along  the  north  side  were  found  remains 
of  a  large  village  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  and  later,  built  close  up 
to  the  pyramid.  Below  this  were  many  blocks  from  the  pyramid  which 
had  belonged  to  earlier  structures.  The  pyramid  was,  in  fact,  built  out  of 
stones  from  mastabas  of  the  Old  Kingdom.  The  entrance  to  the  pyramid 
was  laid  bare.  Two  foundation  depo-sits  have  been  found  so  far.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  discoveries  was  the  |x)rtrait  head  of  a  twelfth  dynasty 
king,  probably  .Anjenenilmt  III. 

BffUSAWWARAT  ES-8T7FRA  AITD  NAOA.  — Description  of  the 
Ruins.  — In  .S.  liM.  Arch.  XXX,  11)08,  pj..  1  l)-_>-'J( Ci  (6  pis.),  P.  D.  StoxT- 
MoNCKiKKF  reports  a  recent  visit  to  the  southernmost  remains  of  the  strange 
Negro- Egj'ptian  civilization  that  flourished  from  the  time  when  the  priests 
of  Amnion  fled  southward  from  Thebes  down  to  the  period  when  Egypt 
becatne  a  Roman  province. 

NUBIA.  — The  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  1906- 
1907. —  In  the  \sist  year  the  Egyptian  Expedition  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  completed  a  paleographic  survey  of  the  inscribed  monuments  of 
Soudane.se  Nubia  (see  AJ.A.  XII,  p.  84).  The  niethod  employed  in  the 
field  work  was  largely  photographic.  Large-scale  negatives  were  made  on 
tlie  spot.  Prints  of  these  were  also  made,  which  were  then  collated 
with  the  originals,  and  any  further  readings  discernible  in  the  badly  broken 
passages  were  inserted  in  colored  inks  directly  on  the  photographic  prints. 
This  combination  of  the  speedy  and  infallible  camera  with  the  paleographic 
experience  of  the  trained  eye,  enabled  the  Expedition  to  work  with  great 
rapidity.  leaving  Cairo  in  October,  the  Expedition  was  already  at  work 
upon  the  monuments  of  ancient  Meroe  by  the  first  of  November.  The  strange 
hybrid  civilization  of  this  remot«  Ethiopian  kingdom  was  studied  also  in 
the  remains  of  Naga  and  Musawwarat. 

In  late  November  the  Ex{>editiou  entered  the  rapids  of  the  fourth  cata- 
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ract,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  which  it  traversed  in  eight  daya^  being 
the  finfc  udlMeological  party  to  pass  thdw  waten.  At  the  foot  of  thie  fourth 
ofttanet,  two  gayassaa,  kindly  luniiehed  by  the  Sondao  govermiMnt,  reoeivsd 

the  party  anfl  tln-ir  luinleiisnrno  outfit.  In  tlu^sp  two  hont^  the  voyage 
through  the  Dongola  i'rovince  of  some  aix  hundred  roiies  was  safely  aocom- 
plisbed,  all  monqments  on  either  benk  being  emeftilly  veeonfed  aa  the 
voyage  proceeded.  The  larger  boat  was  wreckfjd  in  the  third  cataract,  and 
till-  stores  and  all  n^conls  of  tlic  Kxi«(litii>n  barely  esrapcil  deal  met  inn. 
This  voyage  demonstrated  tliat  there  was  no  couquetttof  Upper  Kubia  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom  (thirteenth  dynasty)  as  heretofoie  auppoaed;  and  that 
Upper  Nubia  was  not  al>s()ri>i  d  by  the  Pharaohs  until  the  early  Empire 
(eighteenth  dviiiisty)  ninl.T  Tlmtniose  I. 

At  the  loot  of  the  third  cataract  the  Exjiedition  discovered  that  the 
Temple  of  Seeshi  already  known  through  Lepsius,  was  not  ereeted  by  Seti  T, 
aa  Lepsius  report^nl,  hut  hy  the  great  rt'li^iions  rt-volutionary,  Ikhnaton. 
The  reli'^f.s  on  the  cohuims  of  tlie  T'Mn]>li'  .-ms  palim]>""'-t,  itrnl  iho^c  of 
Jkhnatou  are  still  faintly  discernible  through  the  sup«riaij»os<-(i  record.^  of 
Seti  L  The  place  was  thus  identified  as  Crem>Aton,  the  religious  capitot 
of  Ikhnaton  in  Nubia,  already  known  to  have  existed  there  from  surviving 
docnmfnt?*  of  thi';  liiiij:^  at  Thpbf«!.  A  series  of  unknown  (loouments  of  the 
«ame  king  was  also  found  at  iSoleb,  architecturally  only  surpassed  by  the 
temple  of  Amenhotep  III  at  Loxor. 

Above  the  second  cataract  the  Eacpedition  left  the  government  boats  and 

the  Hfjuipment  and  siijiplics  wf»re  transferred  to  crimfls.  The  caravan  jour- 
ney, which,  with  stoppages  caused  by  the  work,  consumed  twenty-une  days, 
broogfat  the  expedition  safely  to  Haifa  at  the  foot  of  the  second  cataract  in 
llarch.  At  this  point  the  work  of  the  preceding;  st  imon  had  begun  and  pro> 
ceeih'il  norihwartl.  Th#*  fpigraphic  survey  co!npli't»'(l  hy  th*»  Kyjw'dition  in 
two  seasons,  therefore,  extends  from  the  southernmost  monuments  of  the 
S^ile  throogh  » thousand  miles  of  river,  northward  to  the  Ptolemaie  Temples 
immediately  above  the  first  cataract  It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of 
the  repor.ls  secured  by  the  Expetlition  will  furnish  a  Ftand.iid  rorpn«  of  the 
monuments  of  Nubia.  (J.  11.  Bukastku,  '  The  Monuments  of  .Sudanese 
Kubia,'  Report  of  the  work  of  the  Egyptian  EsqpedlUon,  season  of  1006- 

10Qr«  A.  J.  Snn.  Lantj.  ir)0>i,  j.p.  l-llO;  'jT  figs.) 

TEEBES.  —  Recent  DisoovericB  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings. — 
In  S.  JiUU.  Arch.  XXX,  1908,  pp.  llti-UT,  K.  R.  Ayrton  describes  the  dis- 
eovery  by  Mr.  Davis  of  the  tomb  of  Horemheb,  the  last  king  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty.  The  tomb  has  been  alnio-vt  i  oiupleU'ly  plundered,  but  inimerous 
wooden  figures  of  deities  remain,  and  in  thr  tlclo  i-*  it  hn^M-rl  that  objects 
of  interest  will  be  found.  In  digging  fur  this  tomb  a  gold  wig-pendant  was 
diseovmd  hearing  the  name  of  Seti  II. 

UPPER  EGYPT.  —  Coptic  InscrlptionB.  —  In  S.  Bihl  Arch.  XXX, 
1908,  pp.  142-Ml.  A.  11.  Sayce  descriljes  a  numb<'r  of  ('n]>tic  inscriptions  on 
a  sandstone  hill  opposite  Kilh  Island  Uiat  indicate  thiil  rock  was  once  a 
plaoe  of  pilgrimage,  and  that  a  Christian  shrine  once  stood  there,  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  sheikh'a  tomb  that  now  exists  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
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BABYLONIA,  ASSYRIA,  AND  PERSIA 

I.AOASH.  — Lugalanda.— lu  Or.  Lit.  XI.  l!Hts.  cols.  •Ji;5-218,  H.  t>R 
GsMOUiLLAC  publLHiitwt  a  tax-lut  dattiU  iu  the  tirHt  yuar  u£  King  Urukagina, 
in  whioh  his  predecessor,  Lngalanda,  is  mentioned  under  the  title  of  ^Gieat 
I^tesi."  It  sectns  to  indicate  that,  although  Lugalanda  wan  dethroned  by  his 
8urce8??pr,  who  aHuSumed  the  title  of  Kini:^,  yt't  he  wa«  allowed  to  n't;>iii  lii.-i  an- 
cient title  of  Patesi,  and  seems  to  liave  received  a  peiuaoii  irom  l»i.s  succeawor. 

IBUi  BAIiAF.— Bmnt  Bsploimtlona.— In  Der  Alt*  Orient,  X 
1908,  Pt.  I,  pp.  (plan ;  If)  figs.).  M.  von  Oppkxheim  de.scribes  the  ex- 
ploratintis  undertaken  l>y  him  in  the  year  1899  at  Tell  Halaf,  south  of 
Mardin  in  Mesopotamia.  Only  a  few  trench^  were  dug,  but  tliese 
resulted  in  the  disooveiy  of  an  impoftant  Ilittite  centre.  A  number  of 
Rmall  stone  tablets  were  found  on  which  in  high  relief  figures  of  men  and 
of  anitnals  woro  depicted ;  also  large  statues  of  animals,  a  capital,  or  base, 
of  a  column  wiih  ornamentation  of  pendent  leaves.  Most  intere.>iting  of  all 
was  the  ftf^re  of  a  veiled  goddess,  vepreeenting  probably  the  great  mother- 

god.l.'-s  of  t}u'  Tlitlit.'s. 

SUSA.  — The  Recent  Excavations.  — In  C.  R.  Acatl.  Jnsc.  lOOS.  pp. 
37JJ-37U,  J.  DE  MouQA^  reports  upon  tJie  discoveries  made  at  tJusa  during 
the  last  eampalgn  (see  AJ.A.  XII,  |k.  8fi).  The  nuwt  ancient  remains 
were  found  24  m.  below  the  surface.  They  consist  of  a  piece  of  fortification 
wall  of  beaten  f^lay.  a  ffw  trace^^  of  dwellings,  and,  outside  tho  onrlosure,  a 
necropolis.  A  large  number  of  graves  were  opeucd.  About  the  head  of 
the  dead  wore  phoed  from  three  to  five  painted  Tases.  The  men's  gnvw 
often  ha<1  copper  celte  of  a  primitive  type,  and  a  few  of  the  women's  had 
copper  mirrors.  Necklaces  ornamented  with  turquoise  are  proof  of  the  com- 
mercial activity  of  the  people.  There  were  fouud  several  seals  and  a  seal 
impr^ton^  and  about  two  thousand  painted  vases,  of  which  half  are  now  in 
the  Louvre.         ^fort^nn  daffs  this  spttlciiH-ut  al>out  5()()0  Ten  nu  tii  s 

above  this  stratum  are  found  the  proto-Kianiite  tablets  which  are  dated  i)y 
Scheil  at  Uie  beginning  of  the  fourth  millennium.  Twelve  metres  from  the 
surface  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  temple  were  discovered.  Several 
monumoiif'<  with  the  name  of  K;irniou-<lia-cliouchinak  supply  tin-  datf. 
The  statue  of  this  king  was  found  with  two  inscriptions,  otie  in  archaic 
cuneiform  characters  giving  the  king's  names  and  titles,  and  tlie  other  in  i 
proto-Elaniitio  writing.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  the  second 
ini^ription  is  a  traiwlnf  ion  of  the  first.  Tlx-  hi  ad  i'^  1trol<t  ii,  but  otli.  rwis^ 
this  statue  is  i>erlectiy  preserved.  Among  the  other  objects  found  were 
nmny  small  and  niedinin-sixed  status,  bas-reliefs,  8tam|>ed  bricks,  several 
hundred  tablets,  and  more  than  one  hundred  eeal  cylinders.  In  the  centre 
of  the  mound  a  trrrat  lu  ick  stairway  was  found  and  this  had  been  foUowcd 
for  120  steps  up  to  the  time  when  work  for  the  season  closed. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE 

RBKAIirB  IN  ARABIA-PB7RABA  In  M/lanife»  de  la  Paetdti 

Orifnfnh-.  nfyrnnt.  TTf.  pp.  :?s.'-};\f;  (7  ],!>.;  55  fiLrs.).  \^.  Moritz  di-srribfs 
the  results  of  an  archaeological  exploration  conducted  in  Ma' .an,  Petra,  (ireye, 
and  Qnaar  *Amra.  He  gives  also  a  large  number  of  Arabic  inscriptions 
from  these  Tarious  localitiesL 
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OEZER.  —  The  Latest  ExoavationB.  —  In  Pn!.  Ex.  Fund,  XL.  inos. 
pp.  200-2 1ft  (^j  pU.;  4  tigs.^,  H.  A.  S.  Macalister  reports  on  the  excava- 
tions that  httre  beeo  etrried  forward  {rom  Febniafy  11  to  May  9,  1908  (see 
A  J. A.  XII,  pp.  80-97,  357).  In  dAniSk  contentporaneouH  with  the  nJDe> 
t«-*^iifli  Kcryy^fian  dynasty,  a  large  stone  was  found  ilu-d  wWh  thf  Kpvp- 
tian  hieroglyphic  sign  "  gold."  This  stone  mu.st  have  stood  in  a  structure 
partially  covered  -with  hien^lyphics.  It  cannot  have  been  imported  from 
Egypt,  but  must  have  belonged  to  some  edifice  erected  in  Geaser  itself.  It 
gives  additiniKil  evidence  of  th»*  nxtirit  of  Eirypfi?\n  nil«*  in  Pale.stiiie,  that  & 
building  should  have  exitited  in  Gezer  bearing  a  hieroglyphic  iusoriptiou  in 
diaraeters  of  coloesal  sin.  Three  graves  have  also  been  found  disoloring  a 
new  type  of  interment.  The  bodies  were  placed  in  InTseshoe-shaped  en* 
«lo«iir»*«*  of  "tone  abdut  i\  fcnt  Inncf  atitl  .'i  feet  IotukI.  Along  with  one 
of  the  bcNiies  wa«  tound  a  complete  skeleton  ot  a  goat.  Pottery  found  iu 
oooneclion  with  these  graves  is  of  a  peenliar  ty]>e  of  light  brown  ware  with 
faint  bnmisbing  and  lines  of  black  or  dark  sepia.  Another  fi  i  :  ;tion- 
sacrifice  contemporaneonf*  with  the  twelfth  Eirypfiati  dytiasty  ha**  ulso  l^^'•en 
discovered.  One  of  the  bodie.s  in  this  deix>.sit  had  l)een  cut  iu  two,  iiiie 
nmilar  eaeriflces  fonnd  in  Geaer  and  elsewhere  in  Canaan.  A  seal  of  a 
^ype  similar  to  the  so-called  ''zodiacal  tablet"  has  been  found  in  a  stratum 
dating  from  abmit  2r>fH>  n.r.,  thus  confirming  the  opinion  that  the  '*  zodiacal 
tablet "  was  iitaniped  from  a  cylinder  that  belonged  to  an  earlier  level  than 
that  in  which  the  impreerion  was  found.  Among  the  smaller  objects  a 
tablet  containing  the  impr^ion  of  the  left  foot  of  a  child  about  tliree  yr-ars 
old,  and  an  Eiryptian  incense-biimer.  are  thf  nimt  intr'rp55ting.  Several 
eaves  in  the  rock  L^neath  the  mound  have  l>een  ojHMied,  and  one  contains  a 
nnnber  of  rock  seribblings  of  the  neolithic  period.  These  consist,  first,  of 
an  arrangement  of  lines ;  second,  of  circular  dots ;  and  third,  of  drawings  of 
animals.  Thi-y  l«ear  a  close  resomblanoe  to  the  palaeolithic  siLoiohes  that 
luive  been  lound  in  various  places. 

In  the  same  number  of  Uw  Pal,  Ex.  Fund  Fathw  Hoovis  Yihcknt  of 
Jem<;aK-tii  discusses  the  significance  of  the  tunnel  described  in  a  previous 
Tpyv^rf  of  I  In-  excavations  of  Gezer.  Ifp  n»;?nrd«<  it  one  of  the  most  impor- 
titut  finds  tiiat  have  been  made  in  the  mound,  as  an  evidence  of  the  engi- 
meeting  slrill  of  the  people  who  lived  upon  the  hill  between  the  twentietii 
and  eighteenth  centuries  B.C.,  and  also  because  of  the  light  that  it  throws 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  tunnel  excavated  in  the  east  hill  of  Jerusalem. 
With  the  name  Sinor,  which  is  applied  to  the  tuiniel  of  Jerusalem  iu 
2  Sftm.  V.  8,  be  compares  the  legend cnmnt  in  Geaer  of  a  fsmitir  or  **oTea  ** 
ftom  which  the  deluge  isstied. 

ASIA  MINOR 

Uogg  and  Anthropology  of  the  Univernty  of  Liver|X)ol,  1,  irn)8,  pp.  1-13 
(map:  14  pis. ;  \v^.^  J.  Garstano  gives  a  brief  account  of  a  irinrn*y  from 
Angora  to  Alep;ix>  made  in  the  early  summer  of  1{I0)5.  Many  liittil*'  monu- 
menta  were  examined  and  inscriptions  reoopied.  Two  Roman  mileetones 
were  found,  one  at  Tavash<n-a  Khan  and  the  other  at  Eski  Yapan.  At 
Tv  nna  seven  fragments  of  a  lai^e  black  stone  with  an  archaic  Phrygian  in- 
scription were  discovered. 
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nroompwoiiB  from  asia  mdiok,  ctprus,  axd  tbb 

OYBBHAICA. — Forty-two  inscriptions  which  wi-rc  cop'uMl  in  A.-i.i  !Minur, 
Cypnis.  and  the  Cyron;iioa  in  the  spntij;  of  11>04  by  D.  G.  Hogarth, 
B.  Norton  and  A.  W.  Van  Buren,  are  published  m  J.H.S.  XXVJII.  1»08, 
pp.  180-901  (8  fl^).  M»ny  give  oorreetioii  of  Intoriptiona  ftlraady  pub- 
lished ;  some  are  iiu-n'  fiaii^ments.  Among  the  more  complete  is  one  from 
Sidn  in  Pamphylia,  wliidi  j^ives  considerable  information  nbdiit  tlio  local 
Jewish  coumiunity,  at  some  epoch  later  than  the  time  of  ConvStuutiiie.  It 
seems  to  have  been  large  and  flourishing,  requiring  at  least  two  synagogues. 

PONTUS,  CAFPADOCIA,  AND  CIUCIA.  — New  Insoriptiona. — 
In  Mt'htiiijtK  df  la  Faculte  Orienlale  dr  VUnitiernte  Snint  Jnuph,  B.'vrout,  III, 
180i5,  pp.  4.i7-477,  P.  G.  dk  Jkkfh  ANitKN  and  P.  L.  J  alabert  publish  seventy- 
three  new  inse^itifliis  from  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Cilicia.  Of  thaeeeigfat 
are  Latia,  the  ml  Gieek.  They  are  obiefly  sepnlofaial  ioscriptaons  and  of 

interest  for  the  proper  Tiamps. 

CAPPADOCIA.  — Two  New  Hittita  Monuments.  —  In  6'.  Bibl.  Arch. 
XXX,  1906,  pp.  42-44  (2  pb.),  G.  i>r  JsaPBAinov  describee  two  niono- 
ments  disoovered  by  him  last  summer  in  a  trip  through  Asia  Minor.  The 
first,  knoxm  aa  Arslan  Tach,  or  the  Lion's  Stone,  is  situated  on  the  lofty 
mountain  of  8oghan  JDagh;  the  other  was  found  near  the  Greek  village  of 
Tachdji,  only  18  km.  fh>m  tiie  wetl'lcnowik  Hittite  rsliefs  of  Frshtin.  BoUi 
cont  iii  ti    1.    Ill  I  lirief  Hittita  inscriptions. 

EPHESUfl.  —  Recent  Excavations.— In  Jh.  OesL  Arch.  I.  X,  lfM>8, 
Beiblatt^  cols.  61-7S  (2  plans ;  A  tigs.),  K.  IIeberdsy  gives  an  account  of 
the  excaTations  at  Ephesus  in  1905  and  1906.  The  eoloonade  on  tlie  east 
side  of  the  paved  road  was  deat^d  and  numerous  inscriptions  found.  1'he 
road  Itself  has  now  been  uncovf!*ed  from  the  south  sido  of  the  tlicatif  to  the 
octagonal  building.  Where  the  ramp,  which  l^ads  up  from  the  place  in 
front  of  the  library,  joins  the  paved  road  the  foundations  of  a  ctronlar 
building  of  the  Ht'llenistic  period  hav-'  conu;  to  light;  and  to  the  south  of 
this  are  remains  of  a  large  buililing  not  Vft  nntii'istotxl.  Near  the  ortajjnnal 
building  several  pieces  of  sculpture  in  relief  were  discovered.  Among  the 
late  inseriptions  was  one  of  Um  Byzantine  emperor  Tiberius  and  another  of 
III  i;i  li  1      The  excavation  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  was  completed. 

EUYUK.  —  Recent  Excavations.  —  In  Mitt.  Vonlas.  (7c«.  XIII,  1008, 
pp.  177-200  (2  pis. ;  40  tigs.),  T.  Mackidy-Bey  describes  excavations  recently 
carried  through  by  him  for  the  Ottoman  Museum  at  the  expense  of  Herr 
Mtthlberg.  Only  fifteen  days  were  »\yen\  in  >  xcavatiug,  but  these  served  to 
correct  certain  mistakes  in  the  sup«*rficial  oKservationf  of  earlier  iiivpsti'^a- 
tur»,  and  to  disclose  two  large  and  beautiful  speciiueus  of  Hittite  reliefs.  An 
exact  plan  of  the  mound  was  also  made^  and  the  precise  location  of  various 
archaeological  objects  fixed  upon  it  for  the  086  ol  futors  exploiers  in  Case 
tlif^  nionml  5^  invest  i<,'afcd  more  thoroughly. 

IN-BAZAR.  —  Grottoes.  —  In  Z.  Ethn.  XL,  \im,  pp.  383-389  (18  figs.) 
£.  BBANDBMBvao  aonounoes  his  diicovNy  at  In-Baaar  in  Fbrygia  of  a  nnro> 
ber  of  grottoes  hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock.  These  are  briefly  dascribed. 
Some  of  thr<tn  are  unfini<^hod,  which  seems  to  show  that  a  Sudden  calami^ 
overtook  the  settlement  and  brought  it  to  an  end. 

mZiaTITB  AVD  DXDTBCA.— amvatioiw  off  1906  and 1907  The 

sixth  preliminary  report  of  the  eacoavataons  at  Miletus  and  Didyma,  by  T. 
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WiEUANP  (40  pp. ;  6  pis.;  16  figs.;  4to;  supplement  to  Atk*  BerL  Akad.  1908), 
rprnrds  the  work  of  1906  and  l!>n7.  At  Mil<-tiis  inijiortarit  rt'iiraiiis  of  the 
archaic  city  were  discovereci ;  the  HeUeniiitic  gymua«iium,  the  Koinan  bath, 
and  the  louic  ptniioo  at  the  Lion's  Harbor  wem  further  inrestigated,  as  were 
also  the  baths  of  Faustina.  Insoriptioos  relating  to  these  buJldi]^  and 
to  varioii's  cults  are  published.  The  early  Christian  Itasilica  near  the 
Asciepieum  was  carefully  studied.  At  Didyma  the  Hpace  about  the  temple 
was  cleared,  arrangements  for  housing  the  excavatuni  and  for  carrying  on 
the  work  were  perfected,  and  the  task  of  exeavation  was  begun.  The 
Corinthian  ?tMiii-faj>itals.  wliich  h;t(l  not  ht-fn  spon  f?inrp  17flt  (Antitjnittes  of 
lonui,  pl.H.  ix,  were  rediscovered,  and  several  inscriptions  came  to  light, 
among  then  a  Uvrge  &^meut  of  the  Laodioe  iuscription  (Haussoullier, 
Iiiwleatmrrkittout  €kJiU«tat  du  Dtdynmo^  pp.  76  ff.)  and  fragments  of 
building  accounti*.  R<'niains  of  five  sratf-d  i^tatues  have  bi  cn  foiiinl  bv  the 
saeml  wajr«  where  (J.  T.  Newton  found  those  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Mered  way  is  about  5  m.  wide.  Along  both  sides  of  it  are  remains  of 
Botnan  tomba 

S AKTJEGOZY.  —  The  DlBcovery  of  a  Temple.  —  J.  Carstang,  of  the 
Uuiversity  of  Liverpool,  has  discovered  an  ancient  temple  at  ISaktjegdzy  in 
Ana  Minor.  It  is  sunoonded  hy  a  wall  2  m.  thick,  the  main  gate  of  which 
is  decorated  with  lions  and  winged  human>headed  quadrupeds  with  tails 

endiiic;-  in  birds'  hoa*!?.  Thn  work  is  believed  to  !>♦■  Ilittit*'  of  the  eighth 
oeutury  b.c.  Within  tlie  temple  was  much  broken  jwttery  including  some 
M inoan  f ragmeutci.   {^A  then.  October  24,  1908,  p.  517 ;  Nation,  November  5, 

GREECE 

Anmm.— A  Dmxtm  of  tlM  TUxA  Cantnry.  — in  Ktio,  YUl,  1908, 
pp.  4S7o468,  J.  KiscHNBR  publishes  an  Attic  decree  of  twenty-seven  lines 

found  at  thi»  Areopa;?ns  in  IflOR.  I(  is  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  prytaueis 
for  performing  certain  sacrifices.  It  is  dated  in  the  archoi^hip  of  LyiMuiia«^ 
who  is  beHevsd  to  bare  held  office  in  the  year  385-284  b.c. 

CRBIS. — CHOSBUB. — Ke w  Excavations. — In  March,  1008,  exca* 
Tatidii-;  were  renewed  at  Cnosfus  in  tlu-  hirge  i>alace  and  in  the  small  palace 
to  the  west.  The  latter  covered  an  area  of  over  0400  square  feet  aud  was  at 
least  two  storiss  high.  Objects  found  in  it  show  that  it  was  founded  toward 
tlia  end  6t  the  Middle  Minoan  or  early  in  the  l^ate  Minoan  })eriod.  Among 
fithfr  diftcnvpfipR  is  a  finely  PTerntt-d  sft^atile  vase  in  thi-  form  of  a  hull's 
bead,  with  iucrusted  nostrils  and  inserted  eyes  of  rock  cry  stal,  in  the  laige 
palace  a  large  eorridor  or  cryptoportioua  eartMided  along  the  soathem  front 
to  a  building  of  the  Middle  Minoan  period.  Between  this  and  the  remains 
of  a  iMiIldinj;  on  a  lower  plnnn  am  many  blocks  of  stone  and  also  objefts 
which  seem  to  have  fallen  from  Jthe  rooms  of  the  palace  with  the  failing 
bloefai.  Among  these  objects  are  a  bromse  rotive  idol,  fragments  of  jars 
iiiark*  <1  ^vith  t)i<'  double  axe  and  homs  of  consecration,  fine  specimens  of 
th*'  last  period  of  "palace  style"  pott<»ry,  and  frajjnients  of  stucco  painted 
with  patterns  aud  human  figures.  Several  fragmentary  specimens  of  metal 
work,  a  box  containing  the  materials  used  in  mosaics,  and  some  ivones.  on 
one  of  wliii  li  a  grifTm  and  a  hnll  art'  carvt  <l,  were  also  found*  The  building, 

of  the  end  of  the  Middle  Minoan  period,  the  erection  of  whldi  caused  the 
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intPTTiiptinn  of  the  cnrptnportirns,  ■was  solidly  built  and  h,vl  door-jambs  of 
stone,  in  it  were  found  a  collection  of  silver  vessels  and  a  deposit  of  bronze 
weapons  and  utensils,  including  three  aswts.  In  a  second  building,  to  the 
«Mt,  wera  even  more  objects  of  bronze :  a  large  ewer,  a  baflin,  three  rnddrons 
with  tripods,  and  a  =aw  six  ft'<*t  loiii;.  Ofh«  r  hnmu-  objects  were  found  in 
a  house  near  the  northern  end  of  the  palace,  among  them  a  caldron  with 
tripod.  The  excavation  of  the  great  crypt  in  the  rock  under  the  great 
•outhern  entrance  advanced  but  little.  Enough  has  been  done  hMm  to 
indiratp  that  furtlicr  investigations  will  give  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  end  of  the  Early  jMiuoan  period.  In  a  Middle  Minoan  housp  near 
the  southern  fac^ade  earlier  foundations  were  foond,  end  amuug  them 
fragments  of  Early  Minoan  pottery.  The  diiooreriee  hen  agree  with  thoee 
of  R.  B.  SenrriT  ;it  M<h  hlus,  when'  miniature  stone  vnsps  were  foiitul,  and  fine 
gold  oruMueuts  of  the  Middle  ^liuoan  period  which  seem  to  be  precursors  of 
tiioae  found  »k  Hjeenee.  The  erehiteotaril  hutory  of  the  palace  atCnoaaus 
M  now  more  firmly  eatabliahed.  Various  re{)airs,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
remains,  have  been  made.  (A.  J.  Evaks,  London  Timtif  Augiut  27, 1906; 
cf.  A.  J.  RsuMACtt,  B.  Arch.  XII,  imH,  pp.  288-20^.) 

CBBTB. — PHABSTtrS. — A  XMek  bieeifbed  with  Plctographlo 
Blfoe.— In  C.  R.  Aead.  Insr.  \<m,  pp.i79-410,  8.  Krina*  m  iiiniounces  the 
disrovprs"  in  the  rpniaitisnf  a  buildins;  northpast  of  tlie  ruTojuilis  at  Ph;u»'?tn3 
of  a  terra-cotta  disk,  lU  em.  in  diameter,  covered  with  pictographic  aigm 
eoasieting  of  men,  fiah,  birds,  trees,  and  plants.  There  are  more  then  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  these  .signs  on  each  side  of  the  disk.  They  start  at 
thp  cpntre  and  run  in  a  sjiiral  to  tlie  cdt;*',  an<l  wen;  not  scratched  in  but 
put  ou  with  a  stani{>.  Some  of  the  signs  are  identical  with  those  fouud  by 
EvaiM  on  Cietan  gems.   Thla  is  the  first  piece  of  hieroglyphie  writing  of 

anv  lcn;;tli  found  in  Crete. 

CRETE. —  VASIIilKI.— The  ExcaTations  of  1906. —In  Trausac- 
tiant  oj  the  Free  Alwteum  of  Science  ami  Art,  University  of  l:*eunsylvaniay  II, 
lM8v  pp>  111-189  (9  pla.;  2  phws;  11  figs.),  R.  B.  SsAOCR  makes  a  report 
upon  his  excavations  at  Vaiiliki  in  1906.  He  distinguishes  in  the  remains 
throe  periods  whicli  enrrespond  to  Evans's  Early  Minoan  TI  and  HI  and 
Middle  Minoau  i.  The  mottled  ware  characieristie  of  the  site  was  found 
in  all  the  periods,  but  it  appears  to  be  dying  out  in  the  third.  Vases  of  the 
same  kind  have  been  found  at  Angora  in  Asia  Minor,  which  may  point  to 
pojnc  connerfion  with  that  region.  Two  liouses  were  found  fairly  well 
preserved,  in  one  of  which  was  a  well  8  m.  deep  cut  in  the  rock.  Many 
complete  vases  were  disooversd  in  this,  chiefly  small,  low  enps  with  white 
decoration  on  black,  belonging  to  the  Early  Minoan  III  period.  Many  of 
tlieni  are  very  thin.  Snme  slinw  a  mixture  of  styles,  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  having  a  white  decoration  on  black,  while  in  the  middle  is  a  band  of 
polished  buflF  clay.  Tn  another  hooae  of  tiie  Middle  Minoan  I  period  a 
deposit  of  fifty-seven  vases  of  a  new  style  was  foond.  They  have  the  shapes 
of- cups  fruMi  Palaikastro,  but  are  of  a  buff  clny  covered  with  a  eolorle*^ 
paint  upon  which  are  geometrical  designs  in  brown  and  black.  Among  the 
other  objects  found  were  some  fine  specimens  of  obsidian  knives,  one  of  ' 
\vlii(  h  id  9  cm.  lotig.  At  Ilagios  Theodoros  near  by  a  l>eehive  tomb  2  m. 
in  diameter  and  l.SO  rn.  h'l^^h  was  discovered.  It  had  been  plundered  iix 
autiquity,  but  still  contained  a  well-preserved  larnax,  1.50  m.  long,  and 
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fnigmeiito  d  vaaea  wlileli  dale  It  at  the  end  of  tiie  Lftte  Ifinoui  IH 

SBLOS.  —  Bzcavations  along  the  £aat  Wall  of  the  Temeuos.  —  In 
B.CJr.  XXXr,  IWir,  pp.  il\-^Y-\  (pi. ;  lU  fig8.),  L.  Bizard  reporU  on  exc»> 
vatlonsoondn  1  1  V  him  in  1904,  190(},  and  liM)7  along  the  Mst  wall  of  the 
tfnu'nns  of  Apuliu.  A  sfroft  was  laid  Vtiirc  with  a  HtJf*  of  houses  l.i.Klri  iiig 
it  on  the  went,  modt  of  them  having  small  shops  opening  on  the  aticei.  At 
the  nath  end  is  the  honae  of  Cerdon  inth  a  court  eurrounded  bv  a  peristyle. 
Near  the  north  end  is  a  rectangular  exedra,  in  whieh  were  found  WVeral 
jnecfs  f"  v,Milj.tiii>'  relating  f<i  tl"-  i-iiU  cf  T>ionystifi. 

DRAQANO.  — Saored  Lawa  of  Aotaaea.  — in  Apx-  190^,  pp-  95- 
lOS,  Airromoe  Can.  Hatsks  pobliBhes  an  ineoriptioD  loosd  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Dragano  (about  fifteen  niilefl  Bouthwest  of  Patrait),  which  records  a 
law  forMiI'liug  women,  at  tlie  festival  of  the  Demetria,  fruni  wearing  elabo- 
rate or  colored  garments  or  more  t}iaii  an  obol's  weight  of  gold  ortiwneutoi 
from  wing  ooametios,  and  from  phiying  the  flute.  OnJy  two  other  eooh 
sumptuary  laws  are  known ;  «f.  Dittenb«rger,  SjftL^KlM,  658  and  M6.  The 

H AT.MYROS.  —  Inaoriptioua.  —  Nine  inscriptions,  eight  iu  the  mu- 
Mxun  at  Halmyros,  one  at  Nea-Anchialoe,  are  pnbliahed  by  If,  I.  Gian- 

xoi>«JVLog  in  AtA.  Mitt.  XXX 1 1 T.  1908,  pp.  291-294.  Noa.  1,  2,  and  4  am 
eotitain.-.l  in  l.C.  IX.  2  (llL'J.  u<l.i.  VV2'k  add.  nit.  the  rest  are  new, 

no8.  '1,  5,  0,7,  9  being  gravestones,  8  a  fragmentary'  uianumiKtfion  inscription. 

XAKOTATO0  Tbanm  Baehlv*  Tomba.~In  Ath,  Mia.  XXXIII, 

lfl06»  pp.  206-^17  (3  pis.;  5  figs.),  W.  Dorpfrld  describes  the  three  bee- 
hive tomb?  pxcavat<  d  by  him  in  1907  and  lf>08  at  Kakovatos  in  Triphylia, 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Fylos.  The  tombs  lie  on  the  northwest  slope  of  the 
hill  on  what  wae,  without  doabti  the  main  road  from  the  aea  to  the  fortreee. 
All  thi<ee  were  plundered  in  antiiQnity  and  have  in  modern  iini<»8  been  used 
a<»  quarricn.  Onlv  the  lower  p*>rtions  of  the  walls  remain,  built  of  flat  slabs 
of  limestone  laid  in  clay  mortar.  Tomb  A  ht  the  largest  and  the  best  pre- 
eerred.  It  haa  a  diameter  at  18.12  m.  The  slabe  of  the  wall  are  not  bori- 
aontal  hot  elant  inward,  thus  approaching  the  system  of  a  true  vanlt.  There 
arf  rf»mnin««  of  the  facing  of  the  door,  composed  of  larsjier  stoncn,  and  of  the 
drotnos,  which  was  8  m.  long.  The  lintel  was  of  conglomerate.  Within 
the  OTcle,  as  also  in  Tomb  C,  a  ahaft  grave  wae  found.  Tomb  B  (diameter 
9  m.)  has  a  carefi  ustructed  pave<l  floor.  Tomb  C  (diaineter  10.3.5  m.) 
lies  ainioirt  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  its  floor  is  only  1  m.  lu  low  the  >»atu- 
ral  ground  level.  Like  the  tops  of  the  other  two,  it  was  doubtless  covered 
hy  »  mound  of  earth.  All  three  tombs  belong  to  the  same  period,  the  occur- 
rence of  I^ate  Minoan  IT  pottery  dating  them  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  second  milloiinium  n.r.  Tomb  C,  which  lies  nearent  to  the  citadel,  is 
presumably  the  earliest,  i'omb  A,  tlie  furthest  removed,  is  the  latest.  The 
pablieation  of  the  finds  is  reserred  for  a  later  artiele. 

KLEIDL  — The  Homeric  Arene.  — In  Aih.  Mitt.  XXXIII,  1908,  pp. 
:',-j<^'-',J2,  W.  HfuuTELD  aiinontu'f";  the  discovery  of  a  prehistoric  settlement 
on  some  hills,  now  called  Kleidi,  between  Saniikou  and  the  seashore,  and 
IdentifleB  it  with  the  town  Anne,  deaeribed  in  lUad,  XI,  728  as  lying 
between  Pylos  and  the  Alpheus.  Kxcavation.s  I'evealed  a  cyclopean  fortress 
wall  connecting  two  of  the  hills  and  pieces  of  a  city  walL  The  pottery 
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iudndes  prehistoric  Iwnd  and  wbeel  nuide  ware  auoh  a«  is  found  in  Pyloa, 

Olympia,  ami  LtMifas.  aitfl  numerous  fragments  of  v&!»p«5  of  thf  Cretan  palace 
style.  At  hamikou  itseli  uo  reuuuns  earlier  thaa  the  classical  period  have 
yet  been  found. 

MUL  XXXIII,  1008,  |»p.  32;i-;J:26,  K.  Mi'illkk  gives  a  preliminary  re|tort  oa 
the  exoMvaf ions  rotiHttrtf'd  hy  him  anil  V.  Wfp^c  on  a  hilltop  north  of  Kom- 
bothekra  in  Tripliylia.  A  i>oric  peripterat  temple  oi  about  tlie  size  of  the 
Metroon  at  Olymj  ia  waa  found.  The  walla  were  of  orude  bride  on  a  low 
1>ast-  of  irregular  limestone  blocks.  Within  the  colonnade  there  is  a  ))ortioo 
in  antis  befort»  a  cella  measnrinf^  1  x  <J  m.  Tn  an  adyton  hack  of  this  a 
number  of  votive  offeriugii  came  to  light  The  colonnade,  tlie  material  of 
which  was  poros,  waa  a  later  addition.  The  eolnmna  were  nnflnted;  there 
were  three  meto]«s  to  an  interoolnmniation.  Among  the  finds  which  are 
to  be  ]<iil>lisli*<l  later  wa«  a  Inonie  mirror  with  the  inscription  Auifidr 

IiACONIA.  — Topography.  — In  B.S.A.  XIII  (Session  1900-07),  pp. 
219-1287  (plan),  £.  S.  FonsTxa  deaeribes,  with  some  disoiuaion,  the  topo^* 
raphy  and  ancient  remains  of  •  Gytiiium  and  the  Northwest  Coast  of  the 
Laconian  Gulf.'  Tn  the  museum  at  Gythium  tho  only  objects  of  sppcial 
interest  are  a  head  of  a  youth  of  coarse  marble,  apparently  a  Mrork  of  the 
third  oentury  B.O.,  and  a  email  atatnette  representing  a  seated  and  draped 
human  figure  with  a  ram's  headi  doubtless  Ai>ollo  Kameios.  Ibid.  pp.  '2-\S- 
207  (8  figs.),  A.  M.  WoonwARi>  describes  and  (lixcti'<f<fs  thf  toiniLfiaphy  and 
mouuroente  of  ^  Taenarum  and  {Southern  Maina.'  lie  mUU  a  bibliography 
of  the  andeut  and  modem  aniltors  who  mention  this  region,  publishes  fonr 
new  inscriptions  (three  epitaphs  and  one  de<lication  to  Dionysus),  and  a  list 
of  previously  published  inscriptions  from  thr-  Maina.  One  of  thes<'  (T.cake, 
Trticdn  in  Morea,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2!i)  lie  i>iiMi>li<^  in  full,  flake's  copy  is 
very  defective.  The  stone  contaiiib  apparenLly  a  short  leiier  from  one  city 
to  anodier,  which  indudee  a  copy  of  a  long  resolution  on  the  ocoaskm  of  the 
death  of  an  illuslrlons  citizen.  The  name  Damarmenidas,  which  is  known 
oTily  from  C.I.G.  V-\^'.K  mxiy  indicate  that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  first 
half  of  the  first  century  a.d. 

PHTBEOTIO  THBBBS. — Racant  BaoawatlcnM*  ^Excavations  caiv 
ried  on  at  Tliebes  in  Phthiotis  by  A.  S.  .\rvanitopouIlos  show  remains  of 
four  towns,  one  abn\f  the  othr'r.  Tho  pn'historiL-  town  was  tlic  larijcst.  and 
its  most  nourishing  days  were  during  or  before  the  ^liddle  Minoan  period. 
It  seeroa  lo  have  ezkted  from  the  third  mUlenninm  to  abont  1500  n^C,  when 
it  was  destroyed  a  semi-barbarous  race.  A  few  centuiies  later  another 
barbarous  rare.  ]ir'rha|>>  tin-  first  Dorians,  sa<  k<  <l  it.  About  S(K»  n.c.  the 
site  was  renielded,  the  acro][N>lis  fortified,  and  a  wall  built  about  the  lower 
town.  Large  quantities  of  bronze  offerings,  tenu-cottas,  and  pottery  date 
from  this  period.  The  historical  Greek  town  was  fonnded  in  425  and 
destroyed  in  217  BU3.;  while  the  Byzantine  town  dates  frimi  tho  fourth 
oentury  A.n.    (H^IUnir  rffrald,  11,  \90^,  pr-  IT-'-lso.) 

PIRAEUS.  —  An  luaoription  of  King  Eipiphanes  Nicomedes.  —  In 
Jh.  Oeiif,  Amh.  I.  XI,  1908,  pp.  76-82  (fig.),  A.  Wiuncuf  publishes,  with 
comment,  the  following  inscription  of  £piphanea  Nicomedes,  king  of  Hi- 
thynia  from  149  to  al>oat  95  b.c.,  now  in  liie  mnseom  at  Piraeus :  BoaiAtvc 
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*Etirv^a¥rfi  "Sutoftxfirjt  fimin^itm  Upanviam       fitmfJamiL  *AW^  t9»  iawroS 

fUfrpi  TO  upov  acrukov. 

PI8A.  —  Recent  Excavatious.  —  Kxcavat i<iii<  :it  the  font  of  the  hill 
situated  1  km.  to  the  eu.>>L  of  the  Altis  ut  Oi^iu)>iu,  and  ideiilitied  iu  clas- 
■ical  timet  m  Fiaa,  hare  bnmglit  to  lii^ht  remaiiia  of  Bmall  walls  and  !»»• 
historic  sherds  like  those  found  at  Olympia,  Pylos,  and  Tineas,  Imt  no 
Myreiiapan  wan'.    (W.  DiiKPFKlD.  Mh.  Mitt.  XXXIII,  1!>(IS.  pp.  ;51H-;{l'-J.) 

RHIT80NA.  —  Sixth  Century  Graves.  — lu  CI.  11.  XXII,  liiOb,  p. 
1M»  a  brief  aoeount  is  given  of  the  ezeavattons  of  P.  N.  Ure  at  Rbitsona  in 
Boeotia.  Seven  lidi  graves  wtre  u^tened  dating  from  shortly  lM>fore  500 
B.C.  Kacli  t^ave  eontained  quantities  of  pottery  and  fit;iiriii<'s  hcsid»^s  otlier 
objects.  Among  these  was  a  bronze  tripod  with  the  remains  of  an  iron 
bowl  with  bronze  handles,  part  of  a  silver  phiale,  and  several  feet  of  rases 
with  ineised  inaeriptiona.  The  graves  were  8  m.  deep  and  had  no  stone 
slabs  or  coverill|p*  A  S(!rip3  of  HdltMiiHtic  fjravfs  coiitaiiiiiig  fignrines  of 
the  Tanajjra  class  and  a  quatitity  of  black  uhizc  va.s«\s         also  found. 

SPARTA.  — BxcavatioQS  in  1907.— in  U.S.A.  XI I [  (sesHion  lim- 
1807),      1-S18  (7  pla. ;  82  figs.),  th«  ezoaTatiooa  oanied  on  at  Sparta  in 
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Aouaa  8. — Autotdabt  ov  Abtmiis  Osnu. 


1807  by  the  British  School  at  Athens  are  deacribed  {sgqAJ.A.  XII,  p.  366). 
B.  M.  Dawkihs  (pp.  1-4)  gives  a  brief  aooonnt  of  the  work  and  a  snmmary 
of  reenlts.  A.  J.  H.  Wace  descriU  s  the  rL'inaiua  of  the  city  wall,  the  entire 
etreoit  of  which  has  been  followed.  The  wall  consisted  of  a  stone  base  with 
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FlULUK  4.  —  IVOBY  FlULLA- 


a  wtperstrufltura  of  nnlMked  tniok  roofed  witii  tiles.   The  toiwere  were 

alwaj'H  about  2b  m.  apart,  but  varied  in  KliajM*;  soni«'  br'iii;jf  almost  square 
(6  in.  X  7  m.),  others  \otv^  and  narrow  (:{.70  ni.  x  8  tn.).  The-  staini>ed 
tiles  are  treated  by  A.  J.  B.  Wace  (pp.  17-4.3).  They  are  ntaniped  with 
the  name  of  the  faetoiy  from  whieh  th^  oorae,  witii  the  name  of  the 

patronninuH  for  (he  year  (some  bear  the 
name  of  King  Xabis).  and  are  Ronietimes 
further  designated  as  public  and  as  intended 
for  the  walls  or  for  reserve  and  repair  work. 
With  their  aid  a  partial  list  of  patronoml 
for  the  second  and  first  centuries  it.c.  f^aii  be 
made.  Tiles  with  the  iuscriptiuu  lltTavtraVt 
found  west  of  the  theatre,  fix  the  site  of  the 
town  of  ntane. 

The  Sanctuary  of  Artemis  Orthia  (Fig.  3) 
is  ,l.  s(  ril..-.l  l.y  11.  ,M.  DwvKiNS  (pp.  44-108). 
Here  ihti  liuniau  theatre,  the  seats  of  which 
were  mpported  on  a  system  of  radiating 
walls,  between  which  w.  ic  arrlit  j  a^sages, 
stairs,  etc.,  was  built  ]'artly  aminnl  the 
temple.  The  altar  was  entirely  within  the  orchestra  or  anna.  Tliu  temple 
in  uae  when  the  Roman  theatre  wae  bntlt  (aeoond  eentury  a.d.)  wae  ol 
Hellenistic  date  (probably  178  M,),  erected  wpon  the  foundation  of  m 
temple  of  the  sixth  century  B.C..  few  remains  of 
which  have  been  found.  The  strata  of  sand,  build- 
ing chips,  etc.,  are  of  great  assistance  in  determin- 
ing dates.  Pottery  of  gsometrio,  Protoeorinthian, 
and  orientalizing  styles,  objects  of  amber,  .statu- 
ettes and  other  objects  of  Itroiize,  many  very  inter- 
esting carved  ivories,  and  tigurines  of  lead  were 
found  in  great  qnantitieB.  The  ivoriee  (Figa.  4»  6), 
many  of  which  were  fibula-plaques^  are  treated 
with  some  detail  and  a-s^signed  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  u.c.  The  altar,  which  wits  about 
9  m.  long  by  1.0O  m.  wide,  is  of  Tery  early  origin. 
Slight  remains  of  a  very  early  building  indieate 
that  befnn;  the  tem]>le  of  th»'  sixtli  century  n.r. 
was  built,  a  still  eai-lier  temple  existed  near  the 
altar. 

J.  P.  Daoor  (pp.  lOfr-117)  deseribes  the  early 

bnuizes,  which  ho  classifies  as  piuS,  geometric 
statUf'tt4\H  of  animals,  fibulae,  and  miscellaneous. 
He  aLno  describt.'s  (pp..l  18-130)  the  early  pottery, — 
geometric,  iub-geometrie,  Protooorinthian,  and  ori- 
entulizing.  ThB  geometric  ornamentation  is  for 
the  most  part  very  sitnple,  consistini^  chiefly  of  parallel  strai^^ht  lines, 
though  other  patterns  occur.  The  clay  is  hue,  pink,  biscuit-colored,  or 
gray.  Some  of  the  sherds  have  a  slip,  either  white  or  of  a  light  biaouik 
color.  The  metallic  sheen  of  the  black  pigment  ia  noticeable.  The  frag- 
ments all  aeem  to  be  from  small  Taaes.  The  fragments  from  the  AoropoUs 
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are  in  general  earlier  than  those  fmm  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis  Orthia  and 
resemble  those  from  the  Amyc-laeiiui.  A  few  sherds,  chiefly  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Artemis  Orthia,  show  human  figures  and  heads.  These  are  cla-ssed 
as  sub-geometric.  The  Protocorinthian  ware  was  iniported  in  the  geometric 
perio<l.  The  orientalizing  ware  re.sembles  the  Cyrenaic  pottery,  and  .some 
specimens  of  Cyrenaic  ware  were  imported.  The  geometric  ware  found  on 
the  Acroi>olis  may  go  back  to  the  tenth  century  B.C.  and  the  orientalizing 
style  ends  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  Hieron  of  Athena  Chalcioecus  is  de.scribed  by  G.  DiCKixs  (pp. 
137-154)  who  first  di.scusses  the  history  of  the  sanctuary,  and  assigns  the 
tripods  of  Gitiadas  to  the  latter  i»art  of  the  seventh 
or  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  The  hieron 
lies  on  the  western  spur  of  the  Acro|K>li8  hill  al>ove 
the  ancient  theatre.  Few  remains  of  any  building, 
except  part  of  the  wall  of  the  enclosure,  were  un- 
covered, but  sherds  of  pottery  extending  from  the 
geometric  period  to  Roman  times  were  found.  A 
bronze  statuette  of  a  trumpeter  (Fig.  0)  is  an  excel- 
lent sj)ecimen  of  work  of  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  An  archaic  bronze  .statuette  of  Athena  may 
he  a  copy  of  the  statue  by  Ciitiadas.  A  curious  archaic 
bronze  statuette  of  Aphrodite  (?)  re])resento  the  god- 
dess draped  and  wearing  a  high  headilress.  In  her 
hands  she  holds  to  her  bosom  some  spherical  objects, 
]>Hrhaps  aj)ples.  Fragments  of  seven  Panathenaic 
amphorae  were  found,  and  one  of  these  is  almost 

complete.    On  the  reverse  is  a  spirited  representation  ^,   

of  a  four-horse  chariot  nearing  the  goal.    Below  the    Bkonzk  STATuiiTTB, 
painted  scenes  a  dedication  to  Athena  is  scratched         Tri  mprter. 
in  large  letters.     Apparently  it  was  cusUjinary  at 

Sparta  to  dedicate  Panathenaic  amphorae  to  the  goddess.  Various  objects 
of  bone,  ivory,  lead,  marble,  etc.,  were  found  at  this  site. 

Four  tombs,  discovered  in  the  level  ground  between  the  Acropolis  hill 
and  the  northern  limits  of  the  modem  town  are  de.scribed,  with  their  con- 
tents, by  A.  J.  B.  Wack  and  (i.  Dickiss  (]>p.  irjr>-168).  These  tombs  are 
carefully  built  of  large  blocks  of  stone.  Three  belong  to  the  Hellenistic 
age.  while  one,  now  almost  totally  destroye<l,  was  probably  earlier.  The 
bodies  were  interred  in  these  tombs  without  coffins.  Among  the  objects 
found  here  are  lamps,  amiihorae,  and  other  vases,  which  are  discussed  at 
some  length.  At  least  one  of  these  tombs  was  in  use  towanl  the  end  of  the 
first  century  b.c. 

A  small  sanctuary  on  the  road  to  MegaIoiK)li8  is  described  by  G.  DicKiNfl 
(pp.  109-173).  A  small  part  of  the  precinct  wall  and  a  portion  of  a  small 
Doric  column  alone  remain,  but  iwttery  indicates  that  the  shrine  was  most 
frequented  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  and  survived  as  late  as  the  third  or  second  century  B.C. 
Besides  pottery,  figurines  of  terra-cotta  and  lead  and  various  other  objects 
were  found  here. 

H.  J.  W.  TiLLYARD  (pp.  174-1  J>6)  publishes  23  inscriptions,  besides 
brick  stamps  of  six  different  types.    Fourteen  inscriptions,  mostly  fragmen- 
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tary,  «re  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia.  These  era  all*  <a  nearly  all, 

<lt  (licatory.  Kight  iiiscriidioiis.  chiefly  fragments,  from  various  sites  offer 
little  of  interest,  except  that  one  (No.  46)  m-onl';  tlif  death  of  a  Spartan 
soltiier  ill  a  war  agaiust  the  pHrihiuu^i,  probably  in  Jl4  a  d.  The  most  im- 
portant insoii|>tiaB  la  a  kmg  fragment  (08  Unes)  of  the  Damonon  inaoription 
(Roehl,  I.G.A.  79;  Roberts,  Introd.  to  Gr.  Epigr.  I,  No.  264;  Tod,  Sparta 
Mhs.  Cat.  No.  440).  The  inscription  may  be  d.itt^d  not  long  before  4tU  b.c. 
It  records  the  vai'ious  victories  of  Damonon  and  his  sou  Enytnaoratidas. 
The  occurrence  of  thfe  latter  name  dispoees  of  the  theory  that  the  Tictoriee 
of  a  woman  (Enymacrita)  are  recorded.  The  new  fragment  was  found  in 
the  f()un<lation9  of  a  late  Roman  building  on  the  Acropolis,  in  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcioecus.  A.  M.  VVoodwakd  (pp.  196-208)  pub- 
lishes three  fragmentary  inscriptions  from  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis  Ortbiai 
notea  on  inaeriptiona  already  pnUiahed,  and  pioaopographfoal  evidmee  for 
the  dating  of  the  Orthia  inscriptions.  lie  has  succeeded  in  making  a  complete 
list,  ■with  only  a  fpw  unfprtain  dntef?.  of  the  patronotni  from  117  to  IH.")  a.i>. 
11.  .].  W.  TiLLYARD  and  A.  M.  Woouwahi*  (pp.  20*^212)  give  the  new 
readinga  for  twelve  inaeriptiona  copied  by  Fonrmont,  the  originals  of  which 
were  discovered  in  the  excavations.  Three  new  inscriptions  recording  vio> 
tories  of  cr^i/xis  are  published  by  M.  N.  Ton  (pp.  212-218).  On  the 
atone  above  one  of  them  ib  a  representation  of  the  Dioscuri  in  low  relief. 
They  atand  facing  eaeh  other*  wearing  «0U»  and  earrying  lancee  upright. 
They  aie  clad  only  in  the  ohiamys.  On  a  aqnare  base  between  them  stands 
an  amphora,  nbovp  which  are  the  SoKara,  two  vrrtical  joined  Viy  two  liori- 
zontal  beams  in  the  middle  and  at  the  top.  The  ujtper  liorizontal  beam  is 
decorated  with  an  egg  between  two  snakes.  lu  the  gable  above  is  a  large 
round  objectt  evidently  the  ball  of  the  tr^oipcSa. 

THA808.  — Classical  Remains.  — In  Ath.  Mitt.  XXXm,  1908,  pp. 
215-24fi  (y  pis.;  7  fi?rs  )»  C.  Fkkdrich  gives  an  account  of  a  journey  in 
Thasos,  with  an  enumeration  of  the  remains  of  classical  times  found  by 
previous  explorers.  He  devotes  special  attention  to  the  walla  of  the  town 
of  Thasos.  distingniahing  four  periods,  the  earliest  being  towards  the  end 
of  tlie  sixtli  eentnry  n.r.  .An  arcliaie  female  liea<l  found  i?i  the  necropolis 
is  reproduced,  as  is  an  archaic  terra-cotta  antefix  representing  a  gorgoueion. 

UMBRAS. — A  Oraok  Pnnoraiy  Raliaf.— In  C.  R.  Aead.  Tn»e.  1908, 
pp.  477-478)  8.  Rkinach  publishes  a  brief  aooonnt  from  Ilamdi  Bey  of  a 
Greek  funerar}*  relief  from  Tiiniemix.  the  seaport  of  Thasos.  The  dead  man 
is  reclining  and  holding  in  his  ext^-nded  right  hand  a  nip.  At  the  left  a 
nude  youth  holds  a  vase  which  he  han  just  filled  at  a  large  bowl.  At  the 
light  ia  a  aeated  woman.  The  man'a  face  raaemblea  that  of  Atlaa  on  tiie 
Olympia  metoiie.  The  relief  is  finely  carved  and  perfectly  preserved  and 
probably  <lnte«  from  thf  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C*  It  ia  now  in  the 
museum  at  Constantinople. 

TBBOTOKOVt  THBB8ALT.— Anotent  Bmaaina;  a  BysantliM 
Church.  — In  XIII  (Se.ssion  1900-1907),  pp.  309-327  (2  pis.;  U 

figs.),  A.  J.  B.  Wace  and  J.  P.  Diioor  descrilto  excavation*?  at  Theotokoa,on 
the  Alagnesian  promontory,  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of  Kato  (Jeorgi.  This 
ia  the  traditional  (but  probably  not  the  real)  site  of  the  ancient  Sepias. 
Here  some  metope  and  triglyph  blocks  and  parte  of  aome  Doric  columns  were 
fonnd,  aa  well  aa  aome  andeni  walla,  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  aame 
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edifice.  In  that  case  it  was  probably  a  small  temple.  Fragmentfl  of  painted 
antefixe.s  are  attribiit^'il  U)  the  hfth  cpnttin'  n  r.  The  ruins  of  the  Byzan- 
tine church  were  excavated.  Thi^i  was  of  the  basilica  type,  with  apse,  u&r- 
thoac,  BxoautiMTt  front  porsh,  ukl  additioii«]  roomft.  U  oontaiiia  some  fine 
moSAtOt  Mid,  by  means  of  these  and  of  coins  found  in  it,  is  dated  in  tlie  fifth 
century  a.t».  A  simpler  church  of  th**  same  type  is  at  Lai,  npiir  Xt  <M  Iii»n,  a 
day's  journey  distant.  Three  tombs,  built  of  stone  slabs  and  containing 
botiea,  flbnliie,  etc.,  sttd  ^tmet  w«n  fotttid.  The  Taees  are  geometrio  and  of 
nule  fabric.  Two  similar  groups  are  known,  one  from  tholos  tombs  neer 
Marinariani,  to  tli«'  nortli  of  I^rissa,  thf  otht-r  from  two  tombs  in  SkynM. 
All  probably  date  from  the  beginning  of  th*'  gconn  tric  jM  rirxl. 

ZERELXJL  —  Reoent  Bxoayationa.  —  KxcavaliuuB  carried  on  by  A.J. 
B.  WacB  and  J.  P.  Droop  haw  ehown  that  the  monnd  at  Zenlia  in 
The,««.saly  was  an  important  prehifttoric  site.  N^ar  the  surface  were  found 
potsherds  of  the  fourth  century  ii.c,  as  well  as  fra^'iiu  nt>  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  but  below  to  a  depth  of  tJ  m.  were  prehistoric  settlements.  There 
are  six  mll-deflned  strata.  The  eetUemente  oonsisted  of  niiid4»iok  and 
wattle  housea  The  lowor layers  contained  stone  implemontt,  bnt  no  objecta 
of  iin'f  ;tl ;  riial  tli«*  pott^-rv  consi.-ited  of  handmade  vases,  aottiO  of  which  wore 
red,  others  decorated  with  red  patterns  on  a  white  ground.  Along  with 
thoee  wme  fomd  fn^mente  of  the  ereain<coIored  Tbessalian  neolithic  ware. 
Kear  the  topmost  layers  were  sherds  of  true  Mjoenaean  ware.  The  lowest 
H^-ments  probaMy  cbte  fxom  8000  to  2500  B.O.  {H^Ueme  Htraldt  11, 
p.  iU.) 

ITALY 

AGRO  CAPBNATi:.^  Ancient  Brick  Kiln.  — In  the  Agro  Cape- 

natc.  2.;'  km.  from  L*'prit;naiio.  an  ancient  brick  kiln  ha-?  hea^n  litsnn-prptl, 
which  furnishes  new  material  for  the  study  of  the  technique  of  brick  making. 
(AcimI.  Aee.  Ltneei^  XVII,  1908,  p.  00.) 

AIiAHNO  (VESTmi).  — Axes  of  the  Bronxe  Age.  — A  hoard  of  nine 
bronze  axp??  of  tlx*  ti>ual  t\  pi\  willi  raised  margins,  was  found  in  S«»pt<-iiibcr. 
1907,  in  the  territory  of  Alanno.  A  description  of  seven,  witli  weights  and 
meaittremetita,  is  given  by  G.  PKLLsomifi  in  Sot.  Sem.  1908,  pp.  114-116. 

ABIlTlliUrUM .  —  A  New  Inscription.  —  In  the  village  of  Coricello, 
near  A  miff  mum,  a  votive  altar  has  beon  found,  dedicat^vl  by  M.  Lurius 
Anieetus  to  the  Lar  Comp(italis).  Besides  thp  tnpo<;raphiral  iniportanre 
of  the  inscription,  dedications  to  a  single  Lar  are  rare  and  belong  to  tiie 
period  before  Aagastos.   (Rend.  Aee.  Lineei,  XVII,  1008,  p.  848.) 

ARBZZO.  —  A  Btatnette  of  Mars.  —  Explorations  have  been  made 
near  the  pia/xa  rli  S.  ^faria  in  (IraHi.  and  in  the  adjoining  £fardpn.  wlirrc 
the  famous  jigulinn  of  M.  Ferennius  was  situated.  Only  scanty  traces  of 
tbia  were  found,  bat  some  objeeU  of  valae  were  diaoovered,  induding;  a 
atatnette  of  Mars  brandishing  a  spear,  of  a  somewhat  arabaie  style.  (Rend. 

Aee.  Lincei,  XVII,  H'O^  v  J!  "  > 

ASCIAVO.  —  The  New  Mosaic.  — The  mosaic  discovered  nt  Asciano, 
In  the  Province  of  Siena,  has  been  completely  uncovered,  showing  geometric 
designs  of  an  nnoommon  pattern.  (Rend,  Aee.  Xlnm,  XVII,  1908,  pp.  344- 

BAON£.  —  Prehiatorio  Settlemont.  —  Freliminary  excavations  on  the 
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site  of  a  prehistoric  settlement  at  Uaono  (Vem  tia)  aro  daeoribed  by  A, 
Alfonsk  in  Not.  Scmy.  1907,  pp.  {4  tigs.). 

BRANURE  (LOBCBARDT).  —  A  Bronse  Bslmet  at  striking  ehantc- 
tsr  was  found  in  the  Po  near  Bnuitira,  and  ie  deaotibed  by  6.  Patroni  in 

Xot.  Scnv.  1008,  pp.  ;U2-318  (cut).  It  has  large  cheek-  and  ii*Hk-pi(  c»s,  nrnl 
i«<  v^rv  likn  :\  ttolirtpt  found  and  |M«8erved  at  KieL  It  ia  the  fir»t  of  this 
precise  .sort  found  in  Italy. 

BKB8CXA.  Haw  Hiaei^^oiia. — In  laying  the  fonndationa  of  a  pnb- 
lio  building  leveral  inscriptions  were  brought  to  light,  one  of  which  men- 
tions a  vpt**ran  of  the  Lef/io  I V  FUiria  Felia.  In  various  jxarts  of  the  stilmrbs 
sepulchral  inscriptious  have  been  fuuud.  One  of  these  ia  in  honor  of  a  secir 
AugwttaliMt  and  a  mutilaled  etele  preserree  the  head  of  a  man,  donbtleie  a 
portrait  of  the  deceased.   (Rend.  Acc.  Lincei,  XVII,  1908,  pp.  80  and  90.) 

G.  Patkoni  report*;  npnn  vnrious  tombs,  with  their  contont-s,  and  sundry 
sepulchral  inscriptions  fduiul  within  the  last  few  years  at  Brescia  in  Not, 
Scar.  1007,  pp.  717-727  (a  ligs.). 

OAQKUARI.  ^Fortrait-haaA. — A  marble  head  of  a  man  of  mneb  pe»> 
sonality  of  feature  has  been  discovered  at  tin-  bottom  of  a  well  in  Cagliari, 
and  is  now  in  its  museam.  (A.  Iaeamklli,  NoL  Sew,  1808,  p.  144;  2 
figs.) 

CASTIOZAOinB  D'  OBZTA  (BVBVXXA).— I>«po«lta  of  Hm  Bronw 

Age. —  L.  A.  MiLANi  describes  in  Not.  Scav.  1007,  pp.  665-675  (10  figs.), 
two  deposits  of  tln^  laonzp  aij*'  found  in  the  district  of  Cnstiglion*'  !>'  *>?-iva, 
rich'iu  axes  "  and  rude  disks  of  bronze,  and  takes  occasion  to  dbtciih8  the 
monetary  fnnetion  of  cm*  nnfe  in  Etmaoan  tomba.  The  artiole  has  been 
reprinted  in  J{.  Ital,  Num.  XXI,  1908,  pp.  448  ff. 

CAVA  DBI  TIRRENI.  —  A  Hoard  of  Colna.  —  Of  a  hoiii d  found  at 
Cava  del  Tirreni,  but  in  considerable  ineanure  stolen  and  dispersed,  G.  Df. 
Petka  examined  ninety  coins  of  Greek,  or  Graeco- Roman,  towns,  and  forty- 
seven  pieces  of  ois  jgpfxnie,  d  which  latter  group  he  gives  a  detailed  deseri{^ 
tion  ill  V-.'.  .SV^'-.  10*'^,  >|v  f. 

CIVITA  CASTELIiANA.  — Pallscan  Tombs.  —  Three  tombs  of  the 
FuliMcaii  nuurupolis  have  been  explored,  yielding  bt^ides  va^s  of  the  usual 
type,  female  ornaments:  ftbulaei  beads  of  blue  glass  and  disks  of  amber 
belonging  to  a  neoUaee^  etc.  (Bend.  Ace.  Idneei,  XVII,  1908,  pp.  90  and 
212.) 

CIVITA  I«AVINIA. — I^ndB  in  a  Cistern.  —  The  cleaning  of  an  ancient 
eistem  in  Civita  Lavinia,  sse  AJJL.  XII,  p.  367,  led  to  tin  teeovery  of  a 
oonsiderable  number  of  coins,  ranging  from  the  time  of  the  late  republic  to 

that  of  tlie  cldtT  riillip,  fmcjmf'Tits  of  pottprr  and  sculpturo.  and.  wortliy  of 
especial  note,  an  inscribed  votive  bronze  vase,  off  erf  d  from  the  m*  muitaticium 
(cf.  De  Kuggiero,  Dizion,  Epig.  I,  p.  313),  and  fragments  of  a  labrutn  of 
tfavertine  with  an  azehaio  inseriptum  around  the  edge  in  inlet  broom 
letters,  recording  the  presentation  by  an  aedile,  L.  Scantios  (?).  (D. 
Va'^t  It-  ki.  Not.  Scav.  1907,  pp.  fi5H-R«'2  :  «  fiirs.) 

FEKMO. — Funerary  Objeots  discovered  at  Fermo  in  January,  1J»07, 
are  deseribed  by  O.  PBLLBOniin,  who  thinks  a. /Mo  of  nnnsoal  shape  and  a 
•w<   ]  A  :        f   ^peoial  treatment.  (iVot  .SV«r.  iooh.  pp. 258-261 ;  7  figs.) 

LOVERE.  —  Roman  and  Pre-Roman  Tombs.  —  Two  tombs  of  the 
iioman  period  opened  at  Lovere,  one  of  c.  170-175  a.d.,  the  other  as  late  as 
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Cousians,  as  shown  by  the  uuius  fouud  in  them,  yirldcd  many  striking 
objects,  chief  among  them  a  silver  bowl  embossed  with  tigures  of  fish  and 
filing  implsmenta.  OttMr  disooveriet  painted  to  %  pre-Roman  (GftUie) 

Ctilturt' oil  the  site,  dating  from  near  the  begin ning  of  tha  Lft  TAoe  period. 

P\Ti:'.vr.  \'.t.  Snir.  l!tlis,         l-lt!;  7  tigs.) 

MAXiAfiARBA.  —  A  Roman  HaxGoptuLfgau.  —  A  iine  iioman  sarcopba- 
goB  faM  i«cently  l)eeii  found  wt  the  Vioolo  di  Malaberba  outside  die  Porte 
&  LoreaiOk  Rome.    The  front  and  one  side  are  covered  with  eoenes  in  relief 

representing  a  victory  of  Rumanf  over  barbarian?;,  probaMy  Parthians  or 
DaeiMxa.  Among  the  scenes  are  a  Koman  soldier  forcing  a  captive  to  bow 
down  befora  m  youtlifol  Bonoftn  who  is  perhaps  an  emperor  or  a  general ;  a 
barbarian  in  ohains  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  ehild;  a  bearded  barba- 
rian le.l  by  a  Romnii  s4>l«Ji<'r:  and  a  fin*-  fif,Mjro  of  TV^asus  wliich  was  per- 
haps thv  cufrif^  of  tlic  Icirion.  Tnsidc  the  sarcophagus  were  a  skeleton,  a 
giaas  vase,  and  a  denarius  uf  tlie  time  of  Titus.    (iVafton,  October  15,  1008, 

p.  m)   

irOVANA  (FlCUH UM). — Ob|aota  from  Tombs  in  the  ancient  ne- 
cropolis of  Nunmnn.  amonj;  them  fragments  of  a  Inonze  helmet  ami  of 
sUulaep  as  well  as  pulteiy,  are  described  by  (i.  Fkllkquixi  in  iVof.  Scni\ 
1IK)7,  pp.  KHS-170  (5  figs  ). 

OIbTIA.  —  Ancient  Remains.  — In  plauliDg  tmw  along  the  road  from 
the  TTimlern  village  of  Ostia  to  the  sea,  thfrn  wrre  fonnd  \v;ills  of  various 
perioiis,  a  mosaic  pavement,  and  polygonal  blocks  belonging  to  a  road  rnn- 
uiog  parallel  to  the  present  one.  A  number  of  tombs  were  brooghi  to  light, 
in  ooa  of  which  wu  a  temMotta  plaqne  ornamented  with  scenes  relating  to 
the  cult  of  Dionysus;  also  an  inscription  of  the  classical  period  dedicaf<'<l 
by  a  fatlx  r  to  his  daughter,  which  had  been  used  in  Cliristiaa  times  for 
another  iady.    {Rend.  Acc.  Lincei,  XVII,  IftOS,  p.  347.) 

Anolaitt  Soad. — Near  the  Temple  of  Yukan  a  road  has  been  diaeovered» 
leading  towards  th*-  ^lills*  In  the  coniM  of  the  excavations  an  enormous 
numlxT  of  frat^tiifMits  of  va^ps  and  tiles  w*»r<»  brought  to  light,  including 
Stamped  bricks  and  lamps.    {Head.  Acc.  Lincei^  XVII,  1908,  p.  4r>0.) 

Arohalo  Xnsoripttoa.. —  In  the  exploration  of  a  oolnmbarinm  there  was 
found  in  a  tornl)  a  m.irble  slab  with  a  mutilated  retrograde  ineoriptioa. 
(/,'  :  ,'    1  ,-.  /.//*,■,  ,.  XVII,  1908,  p.  '.m.) 

The  Porto  Trajano.  —  The  investigations  of  Jerdme  Carcopino,  former 
member  of  the  Ecole  de  France,  show  that  the  measurements  of  theentranee 
made  by  Canina  and  Texieo  are  too  large.  The  remains  of  the  left  mole 
ar>'  more  scanty  than  liiVs  1ie*n  assumed,  consisting  only  r>f  the  foiiii(Iatiun<. 
which  an''  considerably  Ix-low  th»'  sr'a  levol.  (iVo/.  Scar.  l!iu7,  pp.  734- 
740,  2  plans;  ftl*>  Rend.  Arc.  Lincei,  XVIi,  IftOS,  pp.  90-91.) 

ISotaa  from  Baoeiit  BsoaTattoma.  —  Variona  coins  found  in  reoeot  exoap 
rations  at  Ostia  ara  described  by  D.  VAOLtBU  in  Not.  Sem.  1908,  pp.  881, 

Wail  Paintings.  —  A  room  has  been  discovered  in  the  Via  della  Fontana 
with  wall  paintiogs  in  the  inemstation  style,  recalling  those  in  the  villa  at 

Boscoreale  ancl  in  theFamese  Gardens,  but  of  less  fine  workmanship  than 
the  latter.    Tliis  (iiscovprv  pxtfiuls  !}u>  iw  of  that  stylo  l.oyond  the  limit 
observed  at  Pompeii.    The  painting  had  been  covered  with  a  layer  of 
stucco,  which  helped  to  preserve  it.   On  the  floor  was  a  mosaic  pavement  of 
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great  beauty,  with  geometric  designs.  The  room  was  lighted  by  a  window 
dosed  bj  »  luge  pUte  of  micftt  of  which  many  fragmenta  were  ioand,  bat 

not  enough  to  admit  of  a  rpcoiistniotioii.  Tlinn*  were  found  in  the  room 
frag^mentH  of  seuljiture  and  of  what  was  iipparL-ut  ly  a  tnhulahmrrla,  amphorae 
witli  painted  inscriptions,  \ni»  u£  giatu  vaneti  witli  raii«eil  letUsni,  ami  frag- 
nietite  of  f nrnifenre  and  <^  domertic  ntenrih.  Several  of  the  amphorae  were 
stopped  with  plaster,  on  which  a  circular  seal  had  been  inipress»'d  with 
a  reading  which  had  bwonie  illegible.  {Rend.  Acc.  Lincei,  XVII,  190^  21d- 
2U.   Seealao  U.  Vaglikri  in  A ot  Scav.  19U$,  pp.  21-23 ;  2  figa.) 

CNiTDHI  (LBOOB). — A  Board  of  Ronuui  Ootiia. — A  board  composed 
of  141  denarii  and  oni'  ricloriate,  buried  apparently  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Social  War,  ia  described  by  Fbakz  Psllati  in  H,  ItaL  Num,  XXI,  liM)8, 
pp.  441  f. 

PAXiESTRIIfA. — An  Anoient  StrMt. — A  portion  of  an  ancient 
street,  paved  with  blaek  and  white  pol3rgonal  blocks,  has  been  fonnd  under 

the  modern  street  leading  from  the  Porta  del  Sole  to  the  quarter  known  as 
II  (',.'n>'Tnh'."  (  AN  N,/.  irr  Uncei,  XVII,  1908,  p.  I-'O.) 
Ancient  Hom.au  Weights.  —  The  clearing  of  a  cii>tet'a  at  Talestrina  re- 
sulted in  the  finding,  among  numerous  arehiteetnral  and  other  fragments,  of 
seven  marlced  ellipaoldal  weights  of  basalt  (<f«ciiiM«,  three  xea^arit  or  semtcm- 
gill*.  /re.wiVf,  dufiotufius,  quadrnnn,  sexlnnn,  and  uncia),  correspond! nji;^  to  a 
weight  of  the  Koman  pound  varying  from  322^  grammes  to  329^  grammes. 
(D.  Yaolikri,  Not,  Scav.  1907,  pp.  688-4)06;  94  figs.) 

SxonwatiOlls. — Vat  ions  fragments  have  been  found  in  the  continuation 
of  tho  exravatiotis.  Xoi icca1»lf>  aro  a  capital  like  that  of  the  facade  of  the 
so-called  J'emple  of  Fortune,  and  various  mirrors,  and  a  cista,  of  which  the 
designs  are  published  bj  D.  Vaoukri  in  Not.  Scav.  1907,  pp.  47^-483  (25 
llgs.). 

PIANO  DELI.A  CAPELLA.  — The  Site  of  Neceriola.—  A.  Moomar- 
tiiii  lias  identifipd  as  the  nh*'  of  the  ancient  Nf^reriola,  Um  fiist  station  of 
the  Appiau  Way  beyond  Beneventum,  the  district  known  aa  Tiauo  della 
Capella.   (Rend.  Aee,  LineeL  XVH,  1008,  p.  847.) 

POOOIO  DBLLA  MOSCONA  — An  Ancient  Town.  —  Excava- 
tions at  Poggio  della  Moscona,  soutli  of  the  remains  of  thf  anrifnf  city  of 
Busellae,  revealed  a  settlement  of  primitive  times,  over  whicti  a  mediaeval 
fortress  had  been  constructed.  A  short  distance  away  remains  of  buildings 
of  the  Roman  period  were  fonnd.  (Rend,  Aee.  Lineei,  XVU  1808,  pp.  801- 
3f»2.) 

POMFBIL —  Casa  dei  Amorini  DoratL  —  The  Casa  dei  Amorini  Dorati 
is  fully  described  and  pictured  by  A.  Soolxano  in  Not.  Scav.  1907,  pp.  540- 
608  (41  figs.)  ;  1908,  p|i.  '2^-4:1  (8  figs.) ;  also  Rend.  Aee.  Lineei,  XVIE,  1008, 

pp.  214-216.  It  Ls  striking  for  the  large  nuniWr  nf  sfnil])ture«  discovered 
in  it.  inrlndinq"  two  portrait-lmstf ,  for  its  wall-paintings,  and  for  a  larnrium 
Willi  iurnihhiug  uli  in  place  (slutuettes  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva 
enthroned,  a  seated  Mercnxy,  two  Laree  of  the  common  type,  an  oenochoe,  and 
a  case  for  ulyli).  Tlie  house  has  been  "rc-fiin  .r'  into  somewhat  of  its  origi- 
nal condition,  and  forms  one  of  the  nn'st  iuit  n'stiiiL;  j'hui's  in  tlir  citv.  A 
bust  of  a  young  girl  presents  in  the  lialf-tone  plate  a  striking  similarity 
to  some  worlcs  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  three  central  paintinga  in 
the  house  represent  Jason  and  Felias,  Thetis  in  the  workshop  of  Yuloan 
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inspecting  the  arms  of  Aehilles,  and  AchiJIw  in  his  tonl  with  Patroclus  and 

Bri-it.'i-i,  thf  last  oTif  bf'injj  in  a  frai^iiiPiitan'  condition.  Of  disks  of  rrIa8S 
covered  with  gold  leaf  on  which  hgiires  of  Cupidti  are  incii^ed,  there  are  two 
specimens,  only  one  of  which  is  complete.  It  repreaent«  a  uude  ligure,  with 
two  long  veils  descending  from  the  shoalden  nbont  the  nrras  and  body, 
and  bearing  on  its  shoulders  a  little  fawn  in  the  attitude  of  the  Mereiliy 
Cri<i|'lioni-i.  i.r  t)i.'  I'nod  shepherd  in  rioistian  art. 

£xcavations  m  Re§,  VI,  luaula  XVI. —  PJatiH  and  cutA,  &s  well  as  a 
mianie  deseripfeioD*  of  the  exenvntions  in  ihe  loonlltjr  of  Reg.  VI,  Tnnda 
XVI,  are  continued  by  A.  SoOLtAjfO  in  Not.  Se9».  llfOS,  pp.  5:^84  (9  figs.)* 
Anion.:  the  wall-paintinga  in  a  new  scene  from  a  Hercules-niytli.  Tlie 
account  is  continued  ou  pp.  1{M>-1&2  (3  fig».)  ;  and  on  pp.  271-288  (2ii  figs.). 
A  oonnderable  nnmber  of  inftnesting  btonae  TeneU  ere  piotared  end  de- 
•eribed.  One  smell  house  is  of  infeenefe  in  iha  stndy  of  tlie  derelopnient  of 

'the  e;\'^v  Tr:ilir  Im 

Paiatixiga. —  In  a  street  in  the  northern  part  of  Hey,  V,  Im.  1,  there  were 
found  a  little  way  bdow  the  level  of  the  pavement  two  oval  disks  of  rock 
eiTstel  (greater  dien^  .012 ;  lesser  dieoin  SUN ;  thiolmess,  ebont  .008),  with 
paintings  representing  the  most  advanced  type  of  art  as  yet  dii^r  ovt  n^d  at 
Pompeii.  Onr  of  these  prfs<»nts  a  thrpf-qnartcrs  Yi<>w  of  a  Itoautifiil  nialft 
head,  witli  the  neck  bare,  and  witli  the  c^ige  uf  a  blue  rube  on  the  right 
slioolder.  The  colors  ere  remerkablj  well  preserved.  There  was  formerly 
a  background  of  imy.  The  painting  on  the  other  disk  is  ahTini>t  wholly 
destroyed,  but  it  rr>pr«>Mnted  a  head,  probably  iliat  of  a  woman.  ^Rend.  Acc 
Lmcei,  XVII.  10O«,  pp.  21ft-217.) 

FOUirou.— A  Ohrm  Inscription.  ~  In  AAn.  Mitt.  XXIIT,  1908, 
pp.  71-77,  C.  IIuKLSEN  discusses  and  interprets  the  epitaph  of  a  certain 
T.  Caesius  Anthianus,  a  local  cele1>rity  of  tl  tliird  cr'titury  .\.r»..  found  at 
Pozzuoli.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  prtktsnoujczi  Titus  occurs  in  this  family 
for  thr^  generations  in  ^cct^iou.  The  cohort  which  Caesius  first  com- 
manded was  stationed  in  Britain  doriog  tlie  second  and  third  oenturies. 

RAVtNNA. — New  Inscriptions.  —  A  number  of  new  inscriptions  re- 
lating U)  till-  praetorian  fleet  at  Haveuna  have  been  found.  {Rend»  Acc, 
Uncei,  XVn,  1008,  p.  391.) 

RBOOSO  CAIiABRIA.— Baonvntlona  In  the  HeevepoUe.— Exea> 
vations  in  the  noMopolis  at  Reggio  yielded  a  considerable  amount  of  inter- 
estinsf  toiJet  and  other  articles,  described  by  V.  SriNAZzni.A  in  Not.  Scar, 
19<>7,  pp.  7U4-715  (12  figs.).  Que  of  the  tombs  was  roofed  with  false  vault- 
ing like  the  TulUumm  at  Borne. 

ROME.  —  Excavations  in  the  CKrona  Maslnina.  —  In  3///.  Arch.  Hist. 
XXMII,  irtOS.  |>|>.  2l?f)-2:n,  p.  BlooT  rejxjrtii  the  results  of  fonr  fxrrnalioti** 
on  the  site  of  the  circus  Maximus,  wliich  are  useful  in  helping  to  determine 
the  course  of  the  walls  and  tiie  dimensions  of  the  structmre.  He  gives  the 
total  length  as  000  m.,  and  the  widtli,  exdosive  of  the  great  additions  made 
on  the  slopes  of  thp  Av(^ntin(^  and  Palatine  during  th«'  nnipiro,  as  141  m. 

The  Excavations  at  Monte  Cfltorio.  —  The  excavations  at  Monle 
Ciiorio  have  show  n  that  the  hill  was  nut  formed  by  the  ruins  of  a  republi- 
can  building,  but  that  it  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  imperial  period. 
The  excavations  have  brought  to  light  some  beautiful  architectural  frag- 
ments in  maibk,  which  evidently  formed  part  of  a  handsome  struatuiOy  in 
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all  probabtlit}-  thp  v.otnma  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (Xot.  Srar.  1007,  pp.  r>3r>-r»2fl), 
as  well  as  a  marble  bead  uf  hue  workmanship,  probably  a  bead  of  Mercury. 
(Rmd,  Aee»  Linetit  XVII,  1908,  pp.  02  uid  218.) 

BxoavatfOIUI  In  Tkajail**  Forum.  —  In  Not.  Saw.  1007,  pp.  361-427 
(.50  figs.),  (i.  Royi  givps  a  full  tecliiiicul  report  of  th*-  results  ol  the  work 
iu  19O0  ill  and  about  tlie  iiorum  of  Trajan  and  the  Column. 

BarosTatloiu  In  tiko  TIa  Funafoota. — Furtiier  exoaTationt  north  of 
tlie  Vatican,  in  the  Via  Fatnagosta,  among  the  toml>s  of  the  Socioiiiatt 
family,  along  the  line  of  the  'rriiiiii|iliali8,  have  hrcnt^ht  to  liu'lil  ii  larp^rt 
cippu8,  of  a  size  comparable  to  a  Harcophagus.  It  has  a  pulvinm,  ornate 
pilasters,  garlands,  etc.,  and  two  reliefs,  of  which  one  represents  a  married 
oou|d«  TMliniDg  at  table,  the  other  (less  well  jyieaerved)  is  to  be  oonneoted 
probably  with  the  tmptial  ceremonies.  A  portrait  bust  of  another  member 
of  the  sauH'  f.itiiily  ami  fiirther  insrriptions  have  bf»*»n  foiiiul;  also  a  sar- 
copha|{us  and  varioiui  fragments.  (G.  Gatti,  B.  Com.  Horn.  XXXV,  1007, 
pp.  831-835;  2  figs.) 

Openlnfa  In  tho  Walls.  —  It  is  announced  that  Signor  Nathan,  the 
Syndic  of  Rome,  i««  ea*»pr  to  aiil  the  archaeologists  in  avoidin^j  nnnecpssarv 
destoruction  of  the  city  walls  (,8ee  A  J. A.  XII,  p.  107).  One  of  the  questions 
BOW  being  cooaldered  Is  where  the  openings  can  bMt  be  made  fai  the  long 
stretch  of  wall  between  the  Porta  Sebastiano  and  the  Porta  San  Giovanni. 
Signor  Boni  suggests  tho  reopening  of  thrt^e  old  fj.itcs  now  cldstd,  tlif  Porta 
Latina,  the  Porta  Metrouia,  and  the  Porta  Asiuaria;  and  that  the  Via  Lattna 
be  made  into  a  wide  boulevard.  This  would  make  possible  the  excavation 
of  the  tomba  which  once  stood  on  both  sides  of  it.  A  more  dtflScnIt  problem 
is  presented  by  the  pieces  of  old  wall  between  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo  and 
the  Porta  Magt^iore,  and  betwoen  the  latter  and  tin;  Porta  San  Giovanni. 
In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  railway  requires  a  wide  opening,  which  if 
made  at  tlie  neute  angle  now  proposed  wouJd  destroy  a  considerable  stretch 
of  wall.  This  could  be  avoided  if  the  railway  is  curved.  In  regard  to  the 
space  between  the  Porta  Waggiore  and  the  Porta  Sati  (!iovanni,  where  th<j 
walls  carry  the  Claudiau  aqueduct,  Signor  Boni  suggests  that  the  open- 
ings  be  made  through  the  arehes  of  the  aqueduct  which  In  some  plaoea 
would  furnish  a  wide  enough  pungn  without  further  ftltemtioos.  (Aiolion, 
Augii-st    v.m,  p.  12.'  ) 

The  Now  Fragment  of  the  Servian  Wall.  —  The  new  fraE^ment  of  thfl 
'*8eryian"  Wall  found  iu  excavations  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  lu- 
dnstiy,  and  Commerce  {A,  J, A.  XII,  p.  888)  is  nevlj  parallel  to  the  Via 

Venti  Settembre.  Part  of  it  is  of  large  blocks  of  yellow  tufa,  and  part  of 
smaller  blocks  of  ash-ttifa.  Tn  the  same  vicinity,  and  south  of  th(»  wall, 
early  sepulchral  remains  show  the  extent  in  this  direction  of  the  primitive 
Qnirinal  neeropolis.   (6.  GArrt,  A  Csmi.  Rom.  XXXV,  liM7,  pp.  886-887.) 

An  Amason  from  the  Oardena  of  Sallust.  —  Pai?l  Gauckler  pnb- 
lishpfl  in  r.  R.  Acad.  Imr.  IfMVS.  pp.  271-2>^n  (1  fiirs.)<  ^'i*'  statue  nf  nn 
Amazon  iu  repose  found  in  the  spring  of  lUOH  on  tlie  site  of  the  gardeus  of 
Snllnst  It  is  of  Pentelle  marble  and  is  at  present  1.04  m.  high.  The  head 
and  left  arm  as  w«>ll  as  the  right  foot  and  part  of  the  base  are  missing,  and 
there  are  several  minor  breaks,  but  on  the  whole  the  statue  is  well  preserved 
and  the  surface  still  retains  its  ancient  polisli.  Except  for  the  right  breast, 
the  figure  is  fully  draped  and  stands  quietly  beside  &  tree-trunk.   The  right 
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«na  iMags  bj  ibo  aide  waA  the  band  holdt  the  tip  of  ft  bow.  The  left  am 
WM  niaed  and  probabty  touched  the  head.  Gauckler  believes  that  the  pro- 
totype of  thi<<  Auiaa^on  was  of  bronzf  and  tlatt  il  from  tin-  middle  of  tin-  fifth 
ceuiury  it.c^  but  ihat  tiie  figure  itself  was  probably'  carved  in  the  time  of 
Sallust 

Beilaf  of  a  Barbailaii. — In  tiio  oonstmetioii  work  for  the  new  hall  of 

the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  fragment  of  a  relief  was  found  presenting  a 
finely  rendered  upper  part  of  the  figure  of  a  barbarian  with  shields  visible 
ijD  the  rear.  Scats.  190ii,  p.  40;  fig.) 

Fortndttraat  and  liiaor^pttoiia.— Among  the  objecte  exhumed  in  the 
eouriw  of  excavation  on  the  Via  Portuense  for  the  railway -Ktutiou  are  a 
portrait-bn«t  of  a  Kpardle*?*,  mifi(nc-aged  man,  and  some  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions, most  iuteresting  among  them  oue  of  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Totitus 
(?  coa.  auff.  82  B.O.),  which  mentione  him  as  twice  proconsul  of  Asia,  the 
Titp(>tition  ol  the  office  in  his  ease  being  preTiously  unknown.  Another 
inscription  cnnimemorato*;  a  dteurio  UetiearieruMU  (D.  VaOLIBKX  in  Not* 
Scar.  Um,  pp.  174-178;  fig.) 

Altaxs  to  the  Lares.— lo  woiics  ou  the  Via  Portueuse  three  adjacent 
altars  were  found  inseribed»  the  fiist  to  the  Larea  Semitalss,  the  third  to 
the  Lures  Viales.  The  second  word  of  the  iuHcription  on  the  middle 
altar  is  mutilated.  D.  Vaoi.ikki  think.*;  Lare.s  Rurnlcs  impr)i<sil)lt«,  and  siiej- 
gestM  Lares  Curiales,  though  doubtfully.  lie  coniparet«  the  ncttji  Lnrum 
rwvlivm  (?)  on  the  Capitoline  Base,  CJ.L,  VI.  976.  (JVbf.  Sea9.  1907,  pp. 
465^(66;  fig.) 

Inscriptions. —  A  number  of  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  city  among  which  are  Uie  followiug:  in  the  Villa  I'atri^i,  where 
*  section  of  the  Via  Nomentana  has  been  brought  to  light,  lead  pipea  with 
the  nnmea  of  the  consuls  for  104  a.d.  ;  on  the  eatate  eaUed  Pi  ati  Fiseali  at 
the  Porta  Xomrntana  a  dedication  to  Hona  Doa;  at  MnntP  I'arioli  a  nmn- 
ber  of  fragments  oue  of  which  preserves  tlie  consular  date  of  the  year 
a07  A.D.    {Rend.  Acc.  Lincei,  XVII,  lOOh,  pp.  213,  84o-846  and  449-500.) 

MMMon  of  a  9mw  OIQr  in  Bp^dll.•— fhcMvadonafor  a  new  gange  on 
the  Via  Flaminia  disclosed  a  number  of  sepulchral  inscriptions,  otie  of  them 
of  a  Baetic  citizen  accredited  to  a  ciViVnf.*  BafsrTrennn  (prcvinnsly  unknown). 
Another  commemorates  a  man  whose  name,  VENETIAN!,  Htauding  at  the 
end  of  the  inaoripfion,  may  be  a  sijpum,  or  denote  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Jaeth  veneUu    (D.  ^'  \  i  r  ku  i.  Not.  Scav.  1907,  pp.  400  ff.) 

Temple  of  the  Sun? — Certain  architectural  fragments  found  beliind 
the  apse  of  8.  Silvestro  in  Capita,  ol  a  style  that  might  belong  to  the  age  of 
Anrelian,  appear  to  D*  yAGUBRi  to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  UHichs  and 
Iluelsen  that  theia  stood  the  Temple  ol  the  Sun.  (iVeC  Seoh  1908,  pp.  281- 

A  New  Entrance  to  the  Forum.  —  A  new  entrance  to  the  Forum  has 
been  planned  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Cavour  where  the  temporary  office  of 
tho  excavations  need  to  stand.    It  is  lioped  that  tlie  old  gatewaj  of  the 

Farneiw  gardens  on  the  PalatinOi  now  in  fragments,  may  be  made  to  serve 

t),(.  HTitrnTicf.     (Naliim.  AncrnstR.  lOOS.  p,  12.5.) 

Discovery  of  Beals  in  the  Forum. — ^In  a  small  drain  beneath  tlie 
pavement  of  the  Fonim  tiieie  have  been  found  eighty«siz  seals  with  various 
artistie  devices  such  as  the  wolf  and  twbis^  Mars  and  Venus,  Ciqild,  liar* 
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cury,  Iris,  Fortuna,  Siletms  with  a  boar's  lu  ail,  and  many  figures  of  animals. 
Many  laiiipH  w«re  alHO  found,  one  of  whicii  in  ornauieut^d  with  tho  figure  of 
an  Eastern  god  inscribed  m^stiion.    {Naiion^  August  6,  1D06.) 

Oold  OnuuBMutB. — In  dearin^  out  a  mnnr  nmt  &  SiiMiiiia  theie  wwe 
found  two  bracelets  of  massive  gold  and  two  objects  in  gold  wire,  fornied 
into  the  shape  of  Imman  ears,  whirh  were  |ffobftbly  intended  lor  eMTUlgf. 
{RenU.  Acc.  Lincei,  XV 11,  1908,  p.  ^45.) 

BaM  of  a  Onndelabnim. —  In  the  grounds  of  the  iomier  Villa  Patrfad 

on  the  Via  Nomentana  a  remarkable  fragmi  nt.  of  fine  Workmanship,  was 
discovered,  whi<'li  liad  Im-cii  (latiia^f'<l  l»y  firf.  It  is  ornamoritcd  with  fi^urfH 
of  Nereids,  Sirens,  and  Sphinxes,  and  was  apparently  the  base  o£  a  candela- 
brnnu   {Rmd,  Aee,  Lineei,  XVII,  1908,  p.  840.) 

flhuntag  Board. —  At  Mandrione.  on  the  Via  Casiliaa,  together  with  a 
few  sepulchral  insrriptions  (one  Greek,  niotncal),  was  found  a  marble 
gaming  boanl,  of  which  a  diagram  is  given  by  D.  Vagmrki  in  Not.  Smv. 
1908,  p.  264.  It  is  surely  to  be  compared  with  those  boards  having  iiiM.'rip- 
tiom  in  two  oolamns,  eaeb  of  thiee  woiiis  ci  ux  letters,  the  letten  marfciQg 
the  positions.  Here  the  positions  are  marked  merely  fay  incised  oindes,  or 
(at  the  C'lijc  of  the  board)  scniicirelos. 

Remains  oi  Hydxaulio  Struoture.  —  On  the  Via  Venii  Settembre 
eznavatiou*  for  the  new  Garage  des  Themsa  disposed  a  stnoeo>Uned  ehan* 
nel  of  aboint  10  m.  in  length,  constructed  tnth  heavy  walls  of  stone,  and 
runninrj  northwest  atid  «;onth(^a«t.  (D.  Vagmeri,  Not.  Scar.  1907,  p.  4^18.) 

Coins  found  at  Rome  in  1907  In       Hal.  Num.  XXI,  1908,  pp. 

127-132  (pi.),  Fr.  GiiKOGm  pictures  and  deseribes  twelve  coins  from  Rome 
(11  new), three  of  thmn  medallions  (one  of  Aelia%  two  of  Antoninus 
Pius),  thrne  imperial  bronzes  (Callia,  Maximin,  and  (Jallienus).  one  bionzo 
of  great  size  and  u<'iq;ht  (Caligula,  12.3  g.).  on*-  piece  either  an  ini{>erial 
bronze  or  the  proof  uf  a  gold  medallion  ((iallietms),  and  a  new  brouxe 
temn  of  Aognstns. 

Ffaid  of  Denarii  —>  At  Rome,  on  the  Via  Xomentana,  was  found  a  hoard 
of  40  dennrlt.  rancrinsr  in  date  from  Nerva  to  Ifelio^alialus.  and  two  bronses 
of  the  tirst  century,  and  one  of  Julian  II.    (Not.  Scav.  1908,  p.  207.) 

8«ztaiia  with  BIHnpial  Inaorlptlon.  —  Giov.  Paksa  publishes  a 
iini(in«>  coin  (sextons)  from  the  mint  of  Tarqutnia,  with  an  Etruscan 
iusi-i  iptioti  on  onp  Hide([7']n/(7/'('?),  and  a  T-atin  inscription  f([;(»] ) 

on  the  other,  and  discusses  the  general  matter  of  Ktrusco-Itomau  coitiage 
in  R.  Ital.  Num.  XXI,  1908,  pp.  a77-;38«i  (tig.). 

RWO. — Meaaapian  Xoaorlptloii. — A  punctate  Messaptan  tnseriptioii 
on  a  bronze  plate  found  in  DKceml>er,  1907,  at  Ruvo  (.\pulia)  is  described  by 
A.  .1  \TT  \  Ml. I  if.terpreted  by  L.  Crri  in  Xnt.  Sr-ar.  l•»o•^  pp.  «0-«9  (l>  tigx). 

8.  C£R£OXi£.  —  Disooveries  in  the  Necropolis  of  Populonia. — 
Ezeavations  at  8.  Cerbone  near  Porto  Batatti,  within  the  area  of  the  ancient 
necropolis  of  Populonia,  have  3^1ded  interesting  finds.  One  tomb  was  that 
of  a  ^rirl.  w  lio>»'  hea>l  wa«?  rrowninl  with  a  diadem  of  LrnMcn  olive  leaves, 
ornauieuted  in  the  centre  with  :i  ro.H«tte  and  at  the  ends  with  heaiin  of 
Ammon.  In  another  were  found  three  pieces  of  (UM  rud<f  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  month  of  the  corpse  as  Charon's  fee.  Another  yielded  a 
statuette  of  bron/e  in  the  Aeginetan  style,  rejiresenting  the  suicide  of  Ajax. 
There  were  also  found  objects  belonging  to  the  period  from  the  ninth  to  the 
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seventh  centuries  n  r..  valuable  for  the  study  of  costume,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  an  ancient  t^'mpli'.  whirii  Professor  Milnni  believes  wa«  destrovcd 
during  the  expedition  of  Dionysius  of  tiicilyin  8»4:  u^.  (Rend,  Acc,  Liucei^ 
XVII,  1908,  pp.  446-448.) 

SARDINIA. -  S.  ANTIOOO.'^  Punic  and  Roman  RemaiiUk<~ 
Remains  of  wiildy  (litTen  nt  and  character  found  at  S.  Antioco  af6 

discusseii  and  pictured  by  A.  Taramklli  in  Not.  Scav.  litOH,  pp.  14'  lfi2 
(15  figs.).  The  ttetoe  of  a  young  Ronuui  commander  was  found  in  pittceii, 
easily  put  togetiier.   The  person  reprttented  appean  to  be  Drueos  Nero. 

(Ni't.  S>;,r.  n>OS.  pp.  I'C  ;  -J  M 

CAOLIARI.  -  A  Poi  irait  Statue.— At  C  a^liari.  in  Surdinia,  at  the 
bottom  oi  a  weU,  a  iiiai  uiu  iicmi  o£  uiuit!  than  life-Hize  waai  discovered,  exe- 
ented  m  ifae  style  of  the  llret  ee&tmy  of  the  Empire,  and  evidently  a  portrait. 
It  probably  represents  some  local  magistrate  or  benefactor  of  the  town. 
E\ I 'It  "rations  in  the  Punic  necropolis  of  the  ancient  city  of  Sulci  yielded 
valuable  material    (Hend.  Acc.  Lincei,  XVII,  11K)«,  pp.  ;H8-34y.) 

8KCILT. — ArdiMological  Kxploratioae. — P.  Onei  prints  in  NfA. 
Sctu.  1907,  pp.  481-408  (Hg.),  a  preliminary  account  of  his  explorations  at 
various  ssitos  in  th<-  sou* I^m  tern  part  of  Sicily  within  the  years  ItMJo-OT. 
The  account  is  continued  ou  pp.  741-778  {'I^  fig8>)>  where  discoveries  in 
Syracuse  are  described.  Prominent  among  these  are  a  red-figured  cm/er, 
51  em.  high,  the  largest  of  the  painted  Tasee  yet  known  from  Syracuse.  One 
side  .shows  a  battle  Ix-twoi-n  two  horsemen  and  two  fnotmen,  the  other  two 
young  mr  n  and  a  maiden  conversing.  A  number  of  examples  were  found  of 
voSAa  put  in  the  uiuulh  of  the  dead,  in  the  shape  of  tliiu  disks  of  gold.  At 
Gebi»  am  rude  was  thus  nsed ;  at  Centmipe,  coins  were  ibiind  in  the  hand.  — 
Kew  exjilorations  were  conducted  in  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Giovanni  (plans), 
from  which  many  inscriptions  are  giveOt  one  of  especial  interest  and  diffi- 
culty, referring  to  a  bishop. 

TBBSn. — BsoftTatfona  in  tiia  VaoropeUs. — ExoaYations  in  the 
necropolis  at  Terni,  near  the  steel  works,  are  described  at  length  by  A. 
l*A<QT'i  and  L.  Lan7.i  in  AW.  Scnv.  1007,  i>p.  r)f).*j-f*.'n  (41  figs.).  Laxzi 
adds  a  brief  account  of  other  discoveries  at  the  edge  of  the  city.  The  excar 
TatioDS  were  carried  oat  in  1887  and  1904. 

TORSa  BSL  PADZOUOHB. — A  N«ir  Antlnona.  —  In .  C.  A.  Acad. 
Insc.  1908,  pp.  nr?.H-.357  (pi.;  plan).  Pati.  (Iat  tkiku  publislu  s  a  fin.-  relipf 
rey^n'^f^ntini:  .\ntinoiis.  It  found  in  tlieniitis  ot  a  villa  a  short  distance 
north  of  Turre  del  Pa^iigliuue  aiui  about  km.  soutii  ut  ilome,  iu  October, 
10(17.  The  slab,  which  is  1.42  m.  high,  0.68  m.  wide  at  the  top,  and  0.6S 
m.  wide  at  the  bottom,  is  almost  )>erfectiiy  preseVTed.  Antinoue  18  fepie- 
sented  as  a  rustic  deity  standing  lM»fore  a  small  altar  and  holding  a  pruning 
knife  in  his  right  hand.  Above  is  a  vine.  A  dog  ia  following  him.  He 
wears  only  a  Hnen  tonie  girt  up  at  the  wdst,  with  his  right  shoulder 
hare.  On  the  altar  is  the  signature  'Avr«aw(avoc  'At^^peficuncdc  htoSn,  Anto- 
nianus  is  not  otlierwi.*^  known,  but  ho  must  have  bncn  one  of  thp  irroup  of 
artifte  who  flom  islied  at  Aphrodisias  at  tlie  heginnin;,'  of  tin-  scroiid  century 
A.i>.    The  relief  dates  from  between  liW)  and  138  and  i.s  of  very  careful  work- 

muship.   (Cf.  also  G.  "R.  Bixso,  Ntit.  Sea».  IOCS,  pp^  46-62.)* 

TUSIH* — The  BsoaTatlon  of  the  Roman  Theatre.  —  The  excavation 
of  the  Bonian  theatre  disoorered  in  1899  under  the  Palazso  Beale  at  Tarin 
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has  been  completed.  The  niins  extend  to  the  Via  Venti  Setterabre  along 
which  a  broad  arcade  ran.  The  entire  ground  plan  with  the  entrances  and 
atepi  ean  be  followed.    (Nation^  Novaniber  6, 19(^  p.  448.) 

▼AIAMO  (CASTiaLIONB  DBEi  ZJ^OO).— An  Btnwoan  Tombw 

—  At  VaifiTin  was  iliscovered  in  January,  1908,  a  vaulted  tomb,  with  traver- 
tine door,  to  which  access  was  given  by  a  long  dromm.  Within  were  two 
inscribed  cippos-orns  containing  ashes  from  incineration,  and  two  lai:go 
ftmphoTM.  (E.  Gaixi»  N«l  Sen,  1008,  pp.  817-828;  5  flyi.) 

FRANCE 

^T.Tiftt  A  — xhe  PxMont  State  of  the  Bxoavationa.  —  An  uccount  of 
the  present  state  of  the  ezotTfttions  at  AlesU  («ee  A  J  A,  XII,  pp.  110  and 
870)  is  givL'ii  by  S.  D.  in  the  Nation^  October  1.  p.  823.  The  remains 
show  thrt'f  (liffHifiit  |x>ri<'<!«  frorn  the  time  of  the  city's  prosperity  in  the 
first  century  a.d.  to  its  Ueciuieace  in  the  fourth  century.  The  theatre,  with 
a  fa9ade  270  feet  long,  has  been  nnoovered  and  back  of  it  the  snbstractare 
of  %  temple.  To  the  east  are  three  apses  of  different  periods  not  yet  fuUy 
understood,  ami  to  tho  north  a  mimUor  of  oth(?r  buildiiif^s.  There  is  "a 
vast  qn;t'lr;iT!i;le,  with  a  facade  haviii<;  a  douMe  row  of  eohiiniis  at  different 
levels,  unci  a  building  uf  many  halls  with  a  large  full-centred  arch  fur  its 
portsL  At  the  place  of  the  foram  there  still  exist  the  bases  of  the  colmniui 
which  made  op  the  colonnades  of  its  northern  and  southern  sides.  On  the 
sites  of  the  private  houses  many  separate  rooms  are  found,  apparpiitly 
oellaiB."  A  great  number  of  antiquities  was  brought  to  light,  some  having 
artistic  meritt  m  »  bust  of  Silenns,  and  a  Teetining  Cranio  both  statuettes. 
A  wooden  Paa*S  fnpe  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  weU  is  the  first  instniment 
of  its  kind  to  poik"  down  to  modern  times.  The  excavations  throw  much 
light  ut>on  the  luUustrial  activity  of  Gaul  as  early  as  the  first  century  a.]>., 
particularly  in  the  field  uf  putteiy. 

▲  I>edlo«tion  to  Vootftle  and  Boicnaia.— In  C.  R,  Acad,  Ime,  1908, 
lf>8-500,  A.  IT^Kox  DF.  Vii.LF.FossR  anuounces  the  discovery  at  Alise- 
Sainte-Keine  (Alesia)  of  a  bronze  \as<'  O.lfi  m.  hi]?h.  liearinj;  thp  inwrijit  ion 
Deo  Ucueti  el  Berymiae  Remus  Pritnt  jiii^im)  dumwil;  r\utum)  s(oieU) 
f(ideM)  m(«rUo).  The  inscription  is  important  for  the  names  of  the  divini* 
ties  who  iindoubiecUy  had  a  temple  at  Alise. 

ZiU^viM. — ExcaTation  of  a  Oallo-Roman  Cemetery.  —  Tn  R  Snr. 
Ant.  i'V.  1908,  p.  137,  A.  deLoismk  gives  a  brief  notice  of  the  excavations  of 
E.  Dronet  in  the  Gallo-Eoman  and  Frankish  oemetery  at  Li^vin  (Paade- 
Calais).  Seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  graves  which  yielded  about  2600 
objectH  were  opened. 

1£BSNII*-GBRMAIN.  —  A  Prehistoric  Iron  Foundry.  — In  B.  Soc. 
Ant,  Fr.  1008,  pp.  138>189,  F.  PR  M£ly  give.s  a  brief  account  of  the  finding 
of  a  prehistoric  iron  foQiidry  1.50  m.  below  the  surface  at  Mesnil-Germain, 
canton  of  arnl.  .Vlvnit  200  of  iron  in  broVen  |>it;s  was  taken  cmt  and 
as  much  n»ore  remains,  iron  is  not  found  nearer  thati  tiie  forest  of  Ouche, 
5U  km.  distant,  but  it  was  probably  brought  to  this  place  for  smelting 
because  there  is  a  hank  here  full  of  fossil  bones  which  furnished  abundant 
phospli  it    f  r  the  reduction  of  the  mineral. 

MURIiT.  —  Excavations  at  the  ao-oalled  "  Camp  of  Caesar."  — 
O.  \  AL  viLLE,  in  Ji.  *So<r.  Ant.  Fr.  LXVII,  1907,  pp.  210-230  (2  figs.),  gives 
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au  account  of  bik  MMKrations  on  the  site  of  the  so-called  "  Camp  of  Caeflsr** 
at  Miirt't,  i:{  km.  southeast  of  Soissnns.  Th<*  placf  \n  just  south  of  tlip  town 
which  it  overlooks.  The  pri&cipai  part  of  the  fortification  runs  from  north 
to  wnfli  and  has  a  length  of  260  m.  There  was  a  ditch  from  S4  m.  to  27  m. 
wide,  mostly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  hack  of  it  a  rampart.  The  whole 
hntl  :i  t)iirkiiess  of  from  55  m.  to  05  n\.  To  the  suutli  is  anojlici-  piect'  of 
the  fortiHeation  IHSI  m.  long.  The  principal  gate  near  Xha  wuthwest  cor- 
ner was  admirably  arranged.  It  was  protected  by  two  ditches,  and  by  two 
lainparts  15  nu  long  faeing  eaeh  otbnr  on  each  aide  of  the  entrance.  The 
breadth  and  shape  of  thn  ditch,  which  is  concave,  prove  that  this  was  not  a 
Roman,  but  a  Gallic,  fort.  It  mn^t  havp  bflnn^jpd  to  the  Siipssiones;  hut 
the  wooda  which  cover  the  ttite  have  prevented  the  hudiug  o£  objeottt  which 
might  fnmleh  a  date.  - 

NARBONNB  AOma  Stala  In  C.  R.  Acad.  Insc.  1908,  pp.  40e> 

498  (fip;.),  A.  Ukron  de  ViLLKro-«»F  {i^ve.s  a  brief  acmttnt  nf  a  finely  pre- 
served grave  stele  recently  found  at  Narbonne.  Above  at  the  left  is  a  mill 
which  a  male  with  e^ea  blindfolded  la  tnrning.  To  the  right  is  a  dog 
haTtng  a  collar  with  bell  attached  around  hie  neck.  Above  the  dog  ia  a 
emaU  -tl^ir    Below  is  a  I.ntin  cjiitiijili. 

FARIB.  —  In  the  Marche  de»  jieum,  among  other  lioman  remains,  has 
been  found  the  epitaph  of  a  soldier  Fortuuatus.  This  is  said  to  be  but  the 
flfth  eaeh  moanment  dieeorered  at  Paria.  (L.  CAitTARUXt  In  B.  Cmn. 
Rom.  X\'XV.  1!'(C,  ]  ].  ::r;-: 

SAINTE-COL.OMBE-LBZ  VmNNB.  —  The  Oeniua  of  the  Colony 
oi  Ixyoua. —  A.  IIkrox  i>k  Villevossk,  in  ii.  Hoc.  Ant.  Fr.  pp.  i;t<l-lHti, gives 
a  bM  aeooant  of  a  terracotta  medallion  S.6  em.  in  diameter  from  a  Taae. 
It  lapnianlB  the  Genius  of  Lyons  standing  alone  and  pouring  a  libation 
over  an  alt^r  at  th*»  ricjht.  Mo  has  a  li^ht  chlamys  nvcr  his  left  .shoiildor 
and  reettf  his  left  hand  on  a  sceptre.  There  is  a  crow  at  his  left.  6even 
otiier  medallione  with  this  aabject  have  been  found,  moat  of  them  at  Saiate- 
Ck>lombe-U  /  Vienne,  from  which  this  came. 

VTUiENEUVE-SAnrr-OERMAIN  —  A  Settiement  of  the  Suea- 
aionea.  — In  M..  Soc.  Ant.  Fr.  LXVII,  iiml,  1-15  (2  figs.),  ().  Vau- 
YiiAX  shows  that  tlie  peninsula  lying  immediately  to  tlie  uortlt  of 
ViUeneave-Saint^ennain,  and  bordered  on  three  aides  by  the  Aisne,  was 
an  ancient  se  ttlement  of  tlie  Suessiones.  A  fortification  extending  from 
river  to  l  iver  protect t-d  it  on  the  south.  Remains  oi  Gallic  pottery  were 
found  in  »ix  dillerent  partM  of  the  site, 

GERMANY 

BERLIN.  —  An  Ajnnlet  againt  the  Demon  Labartn.  —  In  AmtUche 
Berichte.  aus  den  kgl.  Kun»tsammlun>irn.  XXX,  1908,  cols,  74-78  (2  tigs*.), 
F.  DaUTScu  publishes  an  amulet  against  the  female  demon  Labartu 
raeently  acquired  by  the  Berlin  Mnaenm.  It  is  o<  black  atone,  7  cm.  high 
and  5.58  cm.  wide,  and  has  on  one  side  an  iascrijition  in  latp  A*:syrian 
cuneiform  rharacters,  and  on  thf  nthor  a  n-lief  represent iiiir  Lahartu  with  a 
lion's  head,  kneeling  on  tlte  l>Hck  ul  a  horse  and  holding  a  double-headed  . 
aerpent  in  either  iiand. 

A  Babyloniaa  Saal  with  the  Btana  Myth.  —  In  AmiUrhe  Berithie  aui 
dtn  kgl.  K»fut»ammlmtg*n,  XXIX,  1008»  cola  232-235  (iig.),  L,  Mksssb. 
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scHMinT  publishes  a  Babylonian  seal  cylinder  in  the  Berlin  Museum  which 
has  upon  it  a  representation  of  the  Etana  myth.  There  are  four  groups  on 
the  cylinder.  At  tiie  left  Ls  Ktana  seated  upon  the  eagle,  and  near  by  in  the 
field  the  sun  and  moon.  Below  the  hero  are  a  number  of  dogs.  Next  comes 
a  herdsman  driving  his  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  towards  a  pen.  Above, 
that  is,  in  the  background,  is  a  potter  at  work.  Xear  by  is  another  man  who 
is  perhaps  a  baker.  A  number  of  circular  objects  in  front  of  him  are  sup- 
pose<i  to  be  cakes.  These  are  the  scenes  Ktana  looked  down  ujx)n  in  his 
passage  through  the  air.  The  cylinder  dates  from  the  hrst  half  of  the  third 
millennium. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Qreat  Altar  at  Pergamon.  —  In  Amtllche 
Rericltte  aiis  di  n  Hr/I.  Kuustmmiidunyeny  XXIX,  1JH)<S.  I'ols.  'Jli'S-'Jll  (fig.),  H. 
Dkkshkl  publishes  a  large  bronze  medallion  in  the  Iterlin  Museum.  It  has 
on  the  obverse  the  ]K)rtraits  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  wife  Julia,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  great  altar  of  Pergamon.  In  the  centre  are  the  steps  on 
either  side  of  which  stands  an  ox  on  a  pedestal.  These  were  probably  of 
bronze.  Al>ove  are  seen  the  columns  of  the  colonnade  with  their  entablature, 
and  higher  still  are  four  statues.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  is  seen  the  actual 
altar,  above  which  appears  an  arch-shaped  canopy  supjwrted  by  two  col- 
umns. Only  two  other  complete  copies  of  this  medallion  are  known,  one  of 
which  is  in  London  and  the  other  in  Paris. 

Two  New  Bronzes. —  In  Awllirhe  Brrirhte  ntis  ihn  kijl.  Kumtmmin- 
lungen,  XXIX,  1908,  cols.  201-29;')  (2  figs.),  U.  Zaun  publishes  two  small 
bronzes  in  the  Antiquarium,  Berlin,  (>n«'  is  F^truscan,  20.5  cm.  high.  It 
represents  a  rude  youth  standing  with  his  left  hand  resting  on  his  hip  while 
his  right  holds  a  strigil  against  his  thigh.  Above  the  head  is  a  ring  and 
below  the  base  are  five  hooks.  The  exact  use  of  this  object  has  not  l)een 
determined.  The  second  bronze  is  a  small  figure  of  Odysseus  0  cm.  high.  He 
is  closely  wrapjHMl  in  his  garments,  has  the  pilo«  on  his  head,  and  is  seated 
on  an  altar.  S*»veral  similar  representations  of  the  hero  are  known,  and  the 
writer  argues  that  they  go  back  to  an  original  of  the  school  of  >Scopa8. 


Two  Silver  Reliefs.  —  In  Amtliche  Berirhte  au»  den  hfl.  Kunxtsamm' 
lungen,  XXX,  1908,  cols.  QTy-Ql  (2  figs.),  11.  Winnefeld  publishes  two  cir- 


FiGURE  7.  —  Silver  Reliefs  from  Miletopolis. 
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cular  silver  reliefs  of  Hellenistic  date  from  Miletopolis  in  northwestern  Asia 
Minor  (Fig.  7).  They  are  about  8.1  cm.  in  (lianietiT  hikI  rej-n'st-iit.  in 
relidf^  one  a  pot  trail  head  of  Demosthenes  in  profile,  and  the  other  a  Sil^nus 
OMfWiied  wHh  %r.\\n.t  leftTw  neii  in  fnll  front.  The  Demosthenes  may  be 
traced  back  to  the  statue  of  Pofyeuotos  set  up  in  Athens  in  280  n.c.  and 
is  one  of  the  oldpst.  if  not  tlic  oldest,  copy  of  that  work  in  existence.  (Jold 
leaf  was  lued  to  decorate  the  leaves,  the  ins  of  the  eyes,  Mid  the  lips  of  the 
Sileuus. 

CAnirSTATT. — BsoA'VAtloiw  «t  tiM  Renuui  Onap.  — The  vacent 

excavations  conducted  by  Drs.  Goeieler  and  Sontheinier  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  camp  at  CannstAtt  are  reported  upon  At  U'ni^th  in  Hftwhrh-Ci  rmnn- 
ixches  KorreupontUrubUut,  1, 1908,  pp.  (MMii,  The  praetorium  was  completely 
onoovtnd  ind  parts  of  several  other  buildingB  Iftid  bue.  The  minor  finds 
intemipoottn  anri  in  bronze  were  very  nnnMrons.  Traces  of  a  pre-Kotnan 
settlement  were  fouiM^  and  the  Komsa  ooeupttiou  dated  as  far  back  as  the 
first  oentury  a.d. 

DUVAPBHTELB. — The  Clay  Model  of  a  Fortifloation  Oate.— > 
In  RBmuA'^Hnnnnische*  KwrttpondensblaUf  1, 1908,  pp.  41-46  (4  figs.),  B. 

EjtGELMAXX  pul  ilishes  the  clay  model  of  a  fortification  gate  found  by  Mahler 
in  ino7  at  bunapentele,  the  ancient  Interrita.  on  the  Dannl»o.  The  gate 
with  its  three  openings  is  flanked  by  towers  in  one  of  which  aru  three  win- 
dows one  abov«  the  other.  Over  the  gats  and  jnst  ondsr  the  projecting  roof 
are  four  more  windows  sir!(>  liy  side.  Below  these  Is  the  inscription  Ilarus 
/'  r'it  i'f>rt<i(7n)  ff  l(irlt.  I ).  He  thinks  that  this  wan  pr'»»>;ililv  the  arrhltect's 
original  model  for  one  of  the  town  gates.  It  was  mueli  broken  when  found, 
but  prsctieally  all  the  piaoea  of  it  were  reoovered.  F.  Dmsxkl  disensses 
this  moanment  at  some  length  (ibid.  pp.  o7~~n  -.  fig.)  and  shows  that  two  of 
the  fragmentsi  belong  to  a  second  model.  This  wns  a  frravp  tnnnnment  in 
the  form  of  a  square  building  with  vaulted  passageways  running  through  it 
in  each  direction.  Above  was  a  second  story  with  two  windows  on  each 
ade  and  higher  still  a  i^ramidal  loof  ending  in  a  pinnacle.  He  argues  that 
tlii  'se  were  not  real  modHls,  but  were  made  by  sotm-  jwtter  for  his  OWn 
ainiisf^nifnt :  that  t!i  >  -ntr  w:tv  ii*  represented  as  f«en  from  within. 

HOVSN.  —  Romau  Graves.  —  Six  Koniau  graves  have  been  o}>ened  ul 
nbven  near  Diiren.  Nnmerous  Tases  fonnd  in  them  show  that  they  date 
from  the  third  century  a.d.  (ScnooWt  BihmtA'GtrManUehsi Kwrttptmde^ 
bUtti,  T  H»"s  |,p.  59-tH).) 

XdNIOBBBRa.  —  Vases  with  a  Meander  Decor atiou.  —  in  Z.  I£Um. 
XL,  1908,  pp.  772-776  (0  figs.),  W.  HiNDBKBVito  publishes  two  vases 
adorii'  d  with  a  meander  of  the  East  Germanic  patfcem  fonnd  near  KAdg^ 
IxTL,'.    They  date  from  the  first  cfitnrv  A.n. 

LENGO WO.  —  Hoard  of  Deuarii  in  Free  Germany.  —  In  Z.  Num. 
XXVI,  IwoT,  pp.  d04-316,  K.  Bkolinu  describes  in  detail  a  hoard  of  216 
Roman  denarii,  ranging  in  date  from  Kero  to  Marens  Amelias,  found  in 
the  spring  of  1906  in  Lengowo  (province  of  Posen).  The  hoard  is  strikini;  foi 
th»'  fa(^t  that  it  was  concfaled  (or  lost  in  the  monrhiml)  in  fn-e  (Jennany, 
as  also  for  the  fewness  of  the  later  coins  in  coniparision  witli  those  o£  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  wbleb  w«re  128  in  nnraber. 

IiESSENICH.  —  Dedlbatlons  to  the  Matronae  Vacallinehae.  —  In 
HSmi»ck-0«rmani»ekes  Karrt9po»de$ublati,  I,  1908»  pp.  6d-M»  H.  Lkhner 
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piiliIi'^ht'H  the  dedicatory  iiiHcriptions  from  three  altiirs  of  the  >f:itroiiae 
Vacuiiiueliae  recently  found  uear  Letiseuiclj.  Tlie  largest  altar  in  7'6  uia. 
liigh  and  87  on.  wide^  Other  dediisatiom  to  theae  goddoawa  hftve  beea 
found  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  ia  pfobftble  tiiat  fbfqr  had  an  important 

aaiM-tiiHrv  in  this  ticiirhlvorhoml. 

MA Y£N  IN  DBR  £IP£I«.  —  The  NeoUthio  Town.  —  The  neolithic 
town  at  Mayen  in  der  Eifel  {AJ^.  XII»  872)  haa  been  furttier  examined 
ud  found  to  be  smaller  than  was  first  reported.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  360  ID* 
lonp;  from  north  to  south  and  220  in.  from  east  to  west.  The  moat  sttr- 
Tounding  it  was  interrupted  by  aeveral  passageways.  The  complicated 
gateway,  with  nnroerona  holm  for  poata  and  beama,  haa  been  hdd  ban. 
(Rikmtek-^ermttniaeket  Korretpmtdmtblattt  I,  IMS,  p.  47.) 

SOLLIjR.  —  Remains  of  a  Roman  Aqueduct.  —  The  retiiains  of  a 
Hoiiiait  iMiueditct  have  been  fouml  at  boiler,  near  Diireo*  (ScaooVt  Jiomuck- 
Germaniitches  Korre»pondensblati,  1,  1008,  p.  59.) 

SOUTHWUBTMUff  OBMIAHT.^TIm  VeoUtUe  aotttottMBta  

A.  SoiiLiz,  in  RSmiHch-Germanischea  Korrespondenzblait,  I,  1008,  pp.  60-75, 
describes  fhr»»e  mounds,  two  belon'^in*:^  to  the  necropolis  of  the  Il.'uchclberg 
and  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  Keckar,  which  are  typical  of  a  large  num- 
ber which  were  explored.  Th^  ahow  modiBeatlona  due  to  a  change  from 
the  ptaetiee  of  banal  to  that  of  cnmation.  Besides  sepulchral  vases,  % 
large  amount  of  houi«ehold  pottery  was  fDuiid.  showin*,'  affinity  witli  widely 
separated  {peoples.  The  finds  also  show  that  the  characterist)p  feature  of 
the  string-pattern  pottery  (see  A  J  A..  XI,  p.  232)  is  not  the  decoration,  but 
the  form  and  the  material.  It  is  more  widely  diatribnted  than  waa  fonaerly 

SUl>))<v  r  I 

THOIiEY  IM  HOCHWAIiD.  —  Remains  of  a  Roman  Batli  -  Iliere 
have  been  £uuu<l,.  under  the  floor  of  the  parish  church  at  Tholey  iiu  iiuch* 
wald,  the  remains  (rf  «  Roman  building  which  aeema  to  have  been  the  bath 
attached  to  »  Tilta.  The  size  of  the  frigidarinm  shows  that  the  villa  most 
have  been  lavga  and  wealthy.  (.&ARUfcA-(?«nnanwcAe«  iTcmijpendeMMalf,  1, 
1»08,  p.  47.) 

9!RBVB8.~TIm  BxeaTattona  In  the  Amiddtlioatro. — The  excava- 
tions begun  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Treves  ^ree  years  ago  have  been  eon- 

timieil.  The  most  iiiiportaiit  funis  were  a  mimber  of  pieces  of  several  ivory 
pifxiiie».  Among  the  sceiie«  carved  on  them  are  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den, 
the  tliree  youths  in  the  fiery  furnace,  and  a  Fan  playing  Uie  flute.  {^Rbmisck' 
QermanUdim  Kcrr«9pondeiuAiatt,  1, 1908,  p.  47.) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

ABBBRIA.  — RaoMit  BmTatlona  In  Jk.  Ont.  Arch.  L  XI,  1808, 

Beiblatt,  coLs.  17-88  (0:i  figs.),  11.  Likbl  and  W.  Wilukkg  descnl>e  their 
reeetit  excavations  at  the  arieieiit  As«ena.  which  is  on  the  road  from  Zara 
to  Knin,  four  hours  from  lienkovac.  The  town  was  destroyed  iu  the  sixth 
century  a.d.  The  walla  of  fortifieatloa  are  preeerred  for  almost  their  entira 
extent,  in  places  to  a  height  of  ten  courses.  There  were  three  gate*  and  a 
small  door.  The  chief  etitrance,  which  was  at  the  north,  was  an  imposing 
gate  dedicated  to  Trajan.  a«<  an  inscription  shows.  About  the  forum  a  com- 
plex mass  of  buildings  with  colouuades  iu  front  of  lliem  was  uncovered. 
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House  walk  wm  found  in  %  immbor  6t  pUoM  in  tlw  town.  Nine  fragOMm- 

tary  pieces  of  sculptuie,  none  of  them  important*  and  thirty-ona  inaeriptiona 

CAHIf  UXiTUM.  —  Recent  Acqui«ltioa«  ot  Uie  MuBeum.  —  The  mu- 
asom  at  Oaranntam  haa  neently  acquiifd  finly  inacriptioni  from  the  col- 
lection of  Anton  Widter,  inrltidiiii;  the  graTeetone  of  the  German  king 
Aiatoniodiiis  (('.I.L,  III,  It."*^!).  l»\siHes  varintis  srulptnres.  Among  the 
eoius  found  during  the  year  and  now  in  the  museum  is  a  rare  coin  of  the 
Emperor  Begalianas.    (Jk.  Oe$L  ArcL  I,  XI,  1908,  fieiblatt,  cola.  10  and  11.) 

A  Terra  BiglUata  Flnfee.  — In  Jh.  OeM.  Arek,  L  X,  1008,  pp.  880-^^44 
(pi.;  5fiq^s.).J.  Zi\r;Kni.B  publlsht-s  the  fni^rnr'Tit'^  of  a  rnrtanf^nlnr  plain  of 
terra  sigiliata  i'ruui  Camuntum,  the  must  interesting  feature  of  which  is  a 
scene  in  three  %taaML  panels  on  the  rim  representing  the  adventure  of  Odys- 
•eua  with  Ctroe.  The  heto  ii  nated  awoid  in  hand  at  the  left,  while  Circe, 
identified  by  her  name  in  Greek  1»  tt^  rs,  i«  kuj't  lin^'  before  him.  There  is  a 
large  pot  on  thp  pmund,  and.  al»ov«'.  the  bar  of  tlif  Innni.  A  similar  scene 
is  found  on  a  wall-painting  from  the  Enquiline.  The  plate  dates  from  the 
seeond  centniy  a.d.  and  wee  probablj  made  in  the  vici^ty  of  Treves. 

ftAXtOWA.  —  Recent  Zlxoavationa. —  liecent  excavations  at  Salona 
have  nricovered  a  basilica  built  in  the  time  of  Constans  (3.'i:^  ??r)n  A.Tt  ).  a 
bath,  and  a  building  of  the  time  of  Bishop  Petrus  (5r>4-5G2).  On  ^ich  side 
of  the  Porta  Caesarea  an  eigbt^ided  tower  was  found.  The  old  town  lay 
to  the  weet  of  tlie  gate  aa  far  as  the  amphitheatre,  while  tiw  new  town  waa 
east  of  till?  i^atr-  {Jh.  O,  -  '    f    '   f  XL  lOOS,  Beiblatt,  cols.  4  and  5). 

SPALATO.— A  Marble  Head. —  In  .//..  Of!<t.  Arrh.  T.  XI,  190«.  pp. 
11^117  {2  tigs.),  A.  Uekler  publishes  a  female  head  ot  marble  32  cm.  high 
in  the  mnieum  at  Spalato.  The  noce  and  chin  are  badly  broken;  other- 
wiae  it  ii  well  preserved.  The  face  is  tamed  eltghtly  to  the  right,  the  lips 
are  parted,  ami  thf  cvch  have  an  int<:'n?<p  exprossion.  TIip  hair  U  carried  in 
two  wavy  masses  about  the  sides  of  the  head,  but  is  only  roughly  worked 
on  top.  The  ilgore  mnet  }mm  worn  a  dia^m  or  perhaps  a  hdinet.  The 
head  is  in  the  style  of  Scopea. 

STARIORAD.  —  The  Roman  Town  Walls. —  Fxeavations  at  Stari- 
grad,  the  Koman  Argyi  nntmn,  have  rcvt'al<  <l  1  he  coun*»i  of  llie  town  walls 
and  brought  to  light  several  aucieut  otieet^t  and  hundreds  of  liomau  graves. 
jJA.  Out.  Areh.  /.  XI,  1008,  Beiblatt,  coL  7.) 

VIUHJIA.  —  Antiquities  in  the  Wis  Colleotion.  —  In  Jh.  0>  <t.  Xrch. 
I.  XT,  1908,  pp.  142-164  (4  pU. ;  22  figs.),  H.  Sittk  d^Hcribes  the  ni(.r.  im- 
portant sculpture  in  the  collection  of  Adolfo  VVix  at  Vienna.  Ail  ui  tlieui 
came  from  Thasos.  They  are :  1.  An  archaic  Apollo  head,  37  ere.  high,  well 
preserved  except  for  a  bre^  (Mk  the  noee.  It  probably  date.s  from  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century  n.r.  and  \%  a  tr^H  (»xamj>lt'  <«f  Ionic  sculi'ttifM  of 
this  date.  2.  A  headless  dnt]i^d  female  fignre,  <W  cm.  high,  of  tlie  end  of  Uje 
fifth  eentniy.  The  head  was  aet  in.  8.  A  seated  Cybele,  42  cm.  high,  with 
head  miMung.  4.  A  balf>veiled  female  head  from  a  grave  stele  of  the  fourth 
cpntnrw  .'.  \  Iwantiful  female  head  of  whito  marble,  .32  cm.  high,  from  a 
fourth-century  grave  stele.  The  head  i<5  vt  ilf  l  and  slightly  turned  to  tlie 
right.  A  similar  hea^l  a|i])ears  on  a  standing  figure  in  the  miLseum  at  Con- 
stnntino|de.  6.  An  Apollo  head  ot  the  fonrth  century,  20.5  em.  high. 
7.  A  headlcM  stsnding  female  figure,  IM  m.  high,  fnlly  draped,  with  right 
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hanil  lY'sfiiijr  on  a  pillar  and  left  band  on  her  hip,  of  Helleni-^tic  (lat<?. 
b.  Two  bearded  heads  of  Heracles  of  the  third  centuiy.  9.  The  head  and 
body  of  a  Dionyms  in  high  relief,  64.5  em.  high,  of  Romin  dftte.  10>  A 
Hermett  78  ctn.  high,  of  Kornftn  date,  broken  off  jart  below  the  knees. 

11.  A  round  g^ravn  relief  willi  i.<->rtrail  of  a  young  woman,  of  Koman  date. 

12.  A  carved  pilaster  capital  of  tli<>  tifth  cpntiirv  a.d.  Ibid.  XI,  I'.HIS,  Boi- 
blatt,  cols.  97-102  (0  figs.),  the  aaiue  writer  describes  the  autiipiilies  Iruni 
Amphipolis  in  this  eoUeckion.  Among  the  termeottas  an  a  woman  seated, 
holding  a  patera  in  her  right  hand  and  wearing  the  pt/os ;  eight  so-called 
Attis  figures,  and  a  sleeping  shepherd  boy.  There  i?«  a  figiirp  of  Nike,  0.655 
m.  high,  without  head  or  arms,  of  lioman  date,  and  two  late  reliefs  of 
mounted  hantsmen.  There  is  a  good  bronse  statuette  of  Zens,  0.064  m. 
high,  (tf  unknown  provenance.  The  god  is  nude  and  probably  held  the 
scf^ptre  in  hi<;  raised  left  hand.  Ftet  of  the  thunderbolt  in  his  right  hand 

and  ti)«'  fi'»'t  aiv  missing. 

VIRUNUM.  —  The  Foundations  of  a  Temple.  —  Tite  foundations  of  a 
temple  have  been  found  on  the  Helenenberge  near  Virunum.  The  work  of 
excavation  has  nut  v<  t  progressed  suflicientlv  for  its  identifioation.  (Jk, 
Oat.  Arch.  I.  Xl^  1908,  Beiblatt,  ools.  9  and  10.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

HOARDS  or  ROMAN  COINS  IN  ENGLAND.  —  fJ.  F.  Ilni.  de- 
scribes two  boards  of  lioman  coins  found  in  England  in  Num.  L'hron.  ll^Ob, 
p|».  908-821 :  tiie  first  was  unearthed  in  May,  li>07,  during  the  eonstnietion 
of  the  Brooklands  Motor-Tmek,  Weybridge.  It  was  contained  in  au  earthen 
pot.  and  consisted  of  bronze  coins  of  the  tetrarchy  ('207-30,")).  t)f  various 
mints.  One  hundred  and  thirty -seven  are  de.«icribed  in  detail;  others  — 
perhaps  many  others — disappeared  into  the  pockets  of  the  workmen.  The 
second  ooUection  is  of  818  silver  ooins  of  the  late  fourth  eentnryf  said  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  hoard  dug  up  at  Icklingliam,  in  Surrey,  many  years  ago. 
The  mints  vary,  Treves  jiredominating.  A  fnll  analysis  is  given,  and  the 
hoard  nxnai  be  compared  with  that  found  at  Grovely  Wood  (cf .  Num.  L'hron. 
1906,  pp.  329  ff . ;  4  J»A .  XII,  1 18).  "  In  eonneetion  with  the  numerous  finds 
of  coins  in  England  dating  from  [this  period],  Professor  Oman  calls  my 
attention  to  a  passage  in  the  A.-S.  Chrotnc  le  under  the  year  418,  stating  that 
in  this  year  the  Romans  gathered  together  all  the  treasure  Uiat  they  had  in 
Britain,  and  some  they  buried  so  that  no  man  might  find  it^  and  some  they 
Oarried  away  with  tliem  to  Gaul." 

A  GRABCO-ROMAN  BRONZE  LAMP.  —  A  beautiful  l.ron/e  bang- 
ing lamp,  recently  squired  in  England  and  said  to  have  been  found  in 
Switzerland,  represents  a  boat  with  a  figure  of  the  infant  Heracles  recliuing 
in  the  stem  and  strangling  the  two  serpents.  The  association  of  this  myth 
with  a  boat  is  probably  occasioned  1  '  y  the  fonvonience  of  the  boatfoim 
for  a  lamp.    (V.  U.  >f.\usini  i  .  ./  //  v  XXVIIl.  l!Mi.s.  p.  273;  2  yU.) 

CAJjRWBNT.  —  Recent  Excavationa. —  In  Arvhaettioijia,  LX,  1^07, 
pp.  451-464  (8  pis.;  5  figs.),  T.  Ashbt  describes  the  excavations  at  Caerwent 
in  1'  )''    A  I  ii-  e  house  (No.  VII  n)  was  uncovered  and  is  described  in  detaU. 

CROYDON.  —  Hoard  of  Roman  Bronzes.  —  During  the  summer  of 
li^Oo  some  workmen,  constructing  a  drain  at  the  South  End  district  of 
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Ctojdon,  England,  found  an  earthen  pot  oontAiniiig  newlj  900  R(Mium 

seslrrfii.  dupondii,  and  (usfit  dating  fmm  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  that  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  Of  these  281  are  described  in  detail  by  Fukdk.  A.  Wal- 
ters in  Num.  Chron^t  lOOS,  pp.  3i>ii-372  (2  pK>.  The  author  is  inclined 
to  think  thst  «t  femat  the  oohit  of  AntoniDot  Pim  of  the  BritMiiiia  type 
were  struck  in  England,  or  especially  for  circulation  there.  The  dvpondii, 
as  usual,  exrplled  the  aM««  in  fabric.  Analysis  of  two  ooins  of  the  younger 
Famitina  showed:  for  the  dupumiim,  copper,  »ii.4  jier  cent,  tin,  8.6,  lead 
(chiefly),  0.1 ;  for  the  a*,  copper,  99.65  per  oent  Them  uialyses  practically 
correspond  with  those  of  AugtieUui  eoina.  Other  discoveries  make  it  piob* 
ablo  th:it  »  Eoman  atatioik  of  eome  importuice  (NoTiomagoe?)  lay  near 
Croydon. 

XOMDOK.— Veiw  gabian  Xnacilpttoiie  In  the  Biltiali  Moaenm. 

In  R.  Son.  XVI,  1008^  ppL  308-80},  J.  HALivY  pvUUhea  in  Hebiew  trBm- 
lit<?rati<>ii  and  tnodatioD  three  new  Sabaaan  inBcriptknii  in  the  JMfiish 

Musciiiil. 

NliWSTEAD. Aoman  Remains.  — In  Proe.  Soc  Ant.  XXI,  1(107, 
pp.  460-471,  C.  H.  RsAD  gives  a  brief  aoeomit  of  the  Bouaa  remains  found 

at  Xewstoad  sh\rv  190o.  The  most  important  ol>jecta  are  three  helniete, 
two  of  wiiirli  an-  of  !rr»i :  part  of  a  belt  having  two  Uirge  olTer  boaBesj  and 
some  pieces  of  metal  which  may  be  armor. 

OXFORD. — Tbm  Aahmolean  Mvaonm.  —  The  oontents  of  a  tomb 
found  at  Aliydo'i,  Egypt,  inolading  cyliinit  rs  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
Sennsert  III  and  AriK'tieinhat  II!  (end  of  the  twelfth  dynasty)  and  remains 
of  an  imported  Cretan  vase  of  Middle  Minoan  III  style  are  now  in  the 
Aahmoleau  Museum.  These  objects  show  that  the  Middle  Minoan  III 
period  was  oontamporaneoua  with  the  twelfth  Egyplaan  dynasty.  The  Mu- 
seum has  also  received  a  series  of  terrarcotta  votive  statuettes  from  PetMjfk, 
near  Palaikastro,  a  bronze  stattictte  nf  a  warrior  from  Dodoria,  inscrilted 
NIKIA<  MANE0EKEN  (about  520  ».c.),  and  sevenil  viuie«.  Three  of 
these  are  described  by  J.  D.  Bbazlbt  in  J.n.S.  XVUh  1908,  pp.  818-818 
(3  pis.).  A  rather  late  black-figured  pelike  has  on  one  side  a  represeiitatioti 
of  a  .slioornakfr's  fshop,  similar  U>  onr  in  Hoston,  but  not  so  good,  and  on  tho 
other  a  scene  connected  with  the  popular  stories  of  the  birth  of  Pan,  such 
as  might  have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  satyr  pluy  about  the  time  the 
wonhipof  the  god  was  introduced  at  Athens,  in  4!M).  An  early  red-figured 
crnti'r  a  rn'nror^^r?  is  tlecorated  with  a  single  unframed  fiL^iire  on  each  side, 
a  scheme  t  lmt  is  not  common  in  this  style  of  vase.  They  are  athletes,  a 
discus-thrower  feeling  for  Im  footholds,  and  a  boxer  with  his  strap,  getting 
out  of  the  other's  way.  A  red-figured  bell  enter. shows  a  hastily  drawn 
but  liv*  ly  si  i'iir  in  a  potter's  workshop  of  tin*  fifth  century  n.c. 

PBTERSFIELD.  —  The  Roman  Villa.  —  In  d.  U.  XXII.  H'O^,  j.p. 
lGl-102,  A.  M.  Williams  gives  an  account  of  the  Kumau  villa  one  njiie 
west  of  Petersfield.  There  were  three  wings  around  a  courtyard,  and  a  wall 
and  gateway  on  the  fourth  side.  The  north  wing  consisted  of  living-rooms 
and  a  rectan^tilar  hall  or  yard  siihdivid«»d  hy  two  rf»w«  of  six  stone  bases 
for  columns.  The  west  wing  was  composed  of  an  elaborate  group  of  batlis; 
the  east  wiug  <A  sheds  or  outhouses,  but  th«re  is  an  oetagoni^  chamber 
where  it  joins  the  north  wing.  On  the  evidence  of  coins  the  TiUa  was  occU' 
pied  between  265  and  887  ▲.d. 
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RIBCHESTER.  —  Recent  Excavations  at  the  Roman  Fort.  —  Tn  CI. 

R.  XXII,  1!«).S,  pp.  1!M>-197,  R.  S.  Conway  rej>orLs  upon  the  excavations 
carried  on  at  the  lloman  fort  at  Ribchester  in  the  sprijig  of  1908  by  T. 
May,  G.  L.  Cheesman,  and  others.  The  north  wall  with  its  gate  and  two 
towers  was  located,  and,  within  the  enclosure,  two  substantial  buildings 
used  as  granaries.  Remains  of  burnt  wheat  were  found  in  lx)th  of  them. 
A  fragmentary  inscription  from  the  main  building  has  the  lieginuings  of 
five  lines  which  are  sufficient  to  date  it  between  1J>H  and  211  a.d. 

BILCHESTXiR.  —  The  Excavations  of  1906.  —  In  Archaeologin,  LX, 
1907,  pp.  4;{l-4.")0  (2  pLs. ;  8  figs.),  W.  II.  St.  John  Hope  reports  n|K)n  the 
excavations  at  Silchester  in  1900.  The  work  was  confined  to  Insula  XXXIV, 
in  which  a  large  house  wim  uncovered. 

SULHAM.  —  A  Burial  Place  of  the  Bronze  Age.  —  Tn  Proc.  Soc.  A  nt. 
XXI,  1907,  pp.  aOK-iiH,  O.  A.  Shkubsolk  describes  a  burial  place  of  the 
bronze  age  found  at  Sulham  in  19(M5,  and  reconls  other  undescrilied  burial 
places  of  the  same  period  in  lierk.shire. 

WETBRIDOE.  —  A  Bronze  Bucket  of  the  Early  Iron  Age.  —  In 
Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  XXI,  1907,  pp.  404-409  (pi.;  fig.),  W.  Dalk  publishes  a 
bronze  bucket  of  the  early  iron  age  found  at  Weybridge  in  Surrey.  R.  A. 
Smith  shows  that  it  belongs  to  a  well-known  Ilallstatt  type  and  that  it  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  found  in  Britain. 

AFRICA 

CARTHAGE.  —  A  Dedication  to  the  Ood  Hero.  —  A.  Mrrmk  pub< 

lishes  in  B.  Soc.  Ant.  Fr.  1908,  pp.  lL'8-i:U,  a 
short  dedication  to  the  god  Hero  or  Heros  recently 
found  at  Carthage.  This  god  had  an  im{H)rtant 
place  in  the  religion  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  especially  in  Thrace,  along  the 
Danube,  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Kgypt,  but  no 
reference  to  him  has  been  previously  found  in 
northern  Africa.  The  name  was  probably  origi- 
nally UpoiVy  as  the  genitive  form'Hpwi'o?  shows, 
and  was  not  of  Greek  origin.  The  god  is  usually 
represented  as  a  horseman  or  hunter  armed  with 
a  sjtear  and  accon)|mnied  by  a  dog  or  a  boar. 

MAHDIA.  —  Bronzes  from  the  Sea.  —  In 
C.  R.  Acad.  I  use.  1008,  pp.  245-'jr>t  (5  figs.),  ^  ^ 
386-388,  A.  Merlin  gives  an  account  of  the  '  '  ^ 
ancient  bronzes  found  in  the  sea  off  Mahdia.  In 
June,  1907,  the  crew  of  a  Greek  boat  fishing  for 
sponges  found,  about  7  km.  northeast  of  Cajie 
Africa  and  halfway  between  Thapsus  and  Sul- 
lectum,  a  great  mass  of  ancient  remains.  Tljey 
lie  at  a  depth  of  42  m.  There  are  three  heaps  of 
columns  in  the  midst  of  which  were  found  objects 
of  bronze.  Some  of  these  were  too  heavy  to 
move,  but  several  pieces  were  brought  to  land. 
Figure  8.  —  Bronze  Eros  The  most  important  are :  1.  A  nude  Eros,  1.40  m. 
FROM  Maiiuia.  high,  standing  with  the  weight  on  the  left  leg  and 
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the  right  leg  drawn  back  (Fig.  fi).  The  right  hand  touches  the  side  of  the 
hesA.  The  hair,  which  consistH  of  little  curlx,  is  cut  .short  in  front  and 
\&  crowned  with  a  garland  of  leaves.  The  left  arm  and  part  of  the  left 
thigh  are  misMing.  The  feet  are  still  filled  with  lead  run  in  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium.  The  head  l>ear8  some  resemblance  to  certain  heads  of  athletes, 
but  the  figure,  as  a  whole,  has  much  charm  and  is  prolmhly  a  copy  of  a 
bronze  Ems  of  Praxiteles.  2.  A  Dionysus  in  the  8hu{>e  of  a  herm  1  m. 
high.  Tlie  god  is  represented  with  a  long  beard.  The  pillar  is  slightly 
broken  at  the  lx)ttoni,  but 
the  figure  is  otherwise  ]>er- 
fect.  It  lM»ars  the  inscrijH 
tion  BoT^^oc  KfjXyTj^vio^ 
ciTfxct.  Uoethus  is  known 
for  his  group  of  the  hoy 
and  the  goose.  8.  Two 
female  heads  in  high  relief, 
0.20  m.  high,  which  deco- 
rated the  angles  of  two  cor- 
nices (Fig.  The  heads 
are  similar,  but  not  quite 
alike.  Both  had  the  pupils 
of  the  eyea  set  in.  Among 
the  other  objects  are  the 
statuette  of  an  Kros  0.32  m. 
high  ;  a  mask  representing  Fiui  rk  9.  —  Head  as  Cobnick  Dkcoration. 
a   laughing  child;  three 

lamps  of  rather  elaborate  pattern  ;  two  small  columns,  one  l.-W  m.  high  with 
a  Corinthian  capital;  and  various  ornaments  from  furniture.  A  circular 
piece  of  marble  carved  with  acanthus  leaves  and  acorns  was  also  recovered. 
All  of  these  objects  must  have  Wen  lost  in  a  shipwreck. 

TUNIS.  —  The  Roman  Road  from  Theveste  to  Thelepte.  —  The 
nuMjerous  milestones  along  the  line  of  the  Roman  road  between  Theveste 
and  Thelepte  have  led  Donau  to  examine  its  present  condition.  His  results 
are  published  in  M.  Soc.  Ant.  Fr.  LXVII,  1907,  pp.  137-215.  The  ancient 
road  can  be  traced  for  its  whole  length.  The  first  forty-six  milestones  are 
numWred  from  Theveste,  the  remaining  eight  from  Thelepte.  At  several 
places  crosuroads  led  to  ancient  towns  now  ma.Hses  of  ruins.  The  road  to 
Cillium  (Kaaserine)  branched  off  at  the  fiftieth  milestone.  Seventy-eight 
inscriptions  found  along  the  way  accompany  the  article.  An  effort  was 
made  to  trace  the  Roman  road  from  Thelepte  to  Capsa,  but  it  could  l>e 
followeii  with  certainty  only  to  the  seventh  milestone  from  each  end.  Five 
more  inscriptions  found  along  this  route  are  published. 

UCHI  MAIUS  —  New  InscriptionB. —  Iti  Notes  tt  Documents,  II,  1908, 
pp.  1-125  (7  figs. ;  map)  A.  Mkki.in  and  L.  Poinssot  publish  with  com- 
ment 182  Latin  inscriptions  found  by  Captain  H.  Gondouin  at  the  site 
of  t'chi  Mains,  the  modern  Ilenchir  ed-Douamis  in  Tunis.  A  brief  account 
of  the  site  and  of  the  remains  of  the  principal  buildings  serves  as  an  intro- 
duction. 
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aoaVOM. — Btoawltoa TItoifcOMi  Bgypt.  ~ In  A  Mv$,  F.A,Tl,  1008, 

pp.  47-50  (11  figs.)  L.  E.  U.  publishes  briefly  a  series  of  t  nanipllod  tiles 
in  the  Boston  ^luseum  of  Fine  Arts  which  oiico  formed  a  part  of  the  wall 
decoration  o£  a  buildiug  of  Rameses  III.  It  includes  portraits  in  color  of 
fiyriuii,  Fhilistioest  AmorHes,  Hittitea»  and  natives  of  Kosh. 

CHICAOO.  —  ReoMit  Aoqntaltioiis  of  the  Art  Institute.  —  The  Art 
Iii^titiitf  f>f  Chicago  has  recently  acquired  fourteen  Greek  vases  mostly  from 
tlif  S  au  lirautegbem  collection  in  Brussels.  Among  them  are  liiree  white 
kcythi,  one  of  ▼hich  is  inscribed  Efituwr  moAoc  (Kldn,  Liehlin(/sinsrhri/ien, 
p.  70),  and  a  ied-4gured  cylix  inscribed 'IwoSt^l'*''*  (Kh 'm,ibid*  p.  55). 

A  Roman  lamp  with  a  figure  of  Victory  bears  the  inscription  Atmum  novum 
faustum  felicem  mihi  (jiyns).  It  is  published  by  Frohner  in  La  collection 
Eugene  Plot  (Bulletin  Art  Inst,  of  Chicago,  I,  1908,  pp,  12-13  and  29). 

HBW  TOlUC  — MBXROPOmAH  lIV8BirM.->  Reoent  Aoqolaft. 
tions.  —  In  addition  to  material  from  the  pyramid  at  Lisht  the  MetropoHtaii 
Museum  of  Spw  York  has  rooeiitly  arqitirrd  two  ofForing  chambers  from 
mastaba  tomlis  of  the  fifth  dynasty  at  hakkara.  The  wails  of  both  are  uuv- 
Med  with  reliefB  representing  the  best  work  of  the  Old  Empire.  One  of  the 
chambers  was  published  by  Mariette  (Ma*tab<i8  Tomb  D,  3).  A  granite 
statuptt*'  of  a  ivrit  st  of  the  twenty^sixth  dynasty,  a  bronze  ntatuette  of  Xeith 
of  the  same  period,  and  a  ^binx  of  quartzite,  bearing  the  head  of  Tbothmes 
nt,  were  also  aoquired.  (A.  M.  L.  in  B.  Mat»  Mu»*  III,  1808,  pp.  22<V^; 
6  figs.) 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN,  BYZANTINE,  MEDIAEVAL,  AND 

RENAISSANCE  ART 

GENERAL   AND   MISCEIjL ANEOITS 

BOTPT.  — KARM  ABOUM  — The  City  of  St.  Menas.  — At  Karm 
Aboum  (Abu  i^Ietiu),  in  Uie  Mareotic  desert,  C.  M.  Kauf m&nn  and  J.  C. 
Ewald  Falls,  aided  by  a  subvention  from  the  city  of  Frankfort^  have  on* 

covep'd  (190.~>-()8)  a  great  Christian  sanctttary  (of  St  MenBB)»  with 

basiliciis,  a  luipt  ist.  iy,  and  bathin'^  fstabli<5hmciit.  Tnsrription^  ostrara.  etc., 
were  found  in  great  numbers.  The  conntruct  iou.s  dale  fruiii  the  tii'th  to  the 
ninth  century,  (/?.  Arch.  XI,  1908,  p.  418,  from  C.  M.  Kaufmahn, 
Frmhfwttr  Zeitunff,  April  10, 1908.) 

OASIS  OF  BIHAROA. —  Recent  ExcavationB. —  In  li.  ^fetr. 
Mus,  HI.  l!"t'^.  pp.  2o:i-208  (7  figs.),  A.  M.  T.fvTir'^oF)  reports  upon 
his  excavaliuu.1  in  the  Christian  cemetery  of  Kl  Bagawat,  oa.>«iH  of  Khaga, 
in  the  8])ring  of  1908.  The  nnmeroos  tomb  chapels  were  found  to  be  of 
mad  brick  faced  wit^  white  plaster.  They  are  usually  wjuare,  roofed  with 
domes,  and  show  a  mixture  nf  classical  atnl  K^yjitiaii  motives.  The  tombs 
provided  with  such  chapels  consist  of  the  chapel  itself  witii  a  perpendicular 
shaft,  usually  in  the  centre,  out  in  the  rock  to  a  depth  of  about  three  metres 
and  having  a  burial  chaml>er  at  the  iKjttom.  The  bodies  were  wrapped  in 
many  thiflcnease.s  of  <'l(it]i.  IxhiihI  outside  with  flat  IcukIh  i-rossiiij^  and  re- 
crossing  in  a  diamond  paiteni,  and  were  not  enclosed  in  cotiins.  Most  of 
the  chapels  were  without  decoration,  but  in  one  the  walls  were  covered  with 
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pietnm  cf  allegorioal  and  biblical  personages,  and  in  anoHier  with  biblical 
aoenea.  Then  are  many  Coptic  and  Arabic  fprqjfiti^  intereattng  epigraphi- 

cally,  ni'on  the  walls.  The  or<1iii:iry  praves  with  superstructure  rnnsist  of 
the  grave  itself  cut  in  the  saniibtnue  rock  and  covered  with  a  low  sii|»f«r- 
structure,  either  rectangular  or  oval.  Au  exttiuiiiutiou  of  the  wound  of  Ain 
d  Turba,  near  the  cemetery,  ehowed  that  it  originally  consisted  of  honaee 
of  mud  brick.  Mudi  pott<^ry  was  found  here,  besides  o»traca,  wooden 
tablfts  inscril)ed  in  Greek,  etc.  Th*»  rohis  dide  Uoni  Canstantine  to  Amk 
dius,  thus  dating  this  group  of  houses  in  the  fourth  century. 

FASnr. — An  lteBett|>tioB  of  an  Aimenlaft  Xliig. — Tn  IT/m,  VIII, 
1908,  pp.  497-520  (pi. ;  2  figs.),  C.  F.  Lkhmaiiii-Haupt  publish,  s  a  long, 
though  TTiucli  iiijiiri'<l.  flreck  inscription  at  Parkin,  the  ancient  Tiiiruno- 
oerta,  in  Armenia,  it  is  cut  upon  eight  blocks  of  the  town  wull  and  con- 
cema  the  dealings  of  an  Armenian  king  with  the  inhabitants  of  Tigranocerta, 
who  had  rebelled  and  fought  against  him.  lie  arg^nes  that  the  king  was 
Pap  and  tliat  the  ins«-"'T:tiii-i  ,-h.-.iiM  ln^  ilnf.-il  hi  tl..-  vi-ir  ^iTi'  \.t>. 

PALESTINI!.  — JERUSALEM.  — The  Frescoes  of  the  Church  of 
the  Cloister  of  the  Holy  Cross.  —  A.  iiAL;M»i  AHK,  in  MtmnUhe/te  f. 
KtmaltaUt,  1, 1906,  pp.  771-784,  describee  and  illnstrales  the  frescoes  adoni> 
ing  the  walls  of  the  Church  of  Cloister  of  the  Holy  Croa«,  situated  on 
th*»  h\\\n  wpfit  of  Jeru.Halem.  They  are  dated  by  inscriptions  in  thp  s*»vpn- 
teenth  century,  but  the  writer  bf^Iieves  that  they  are  restorations  after  much 
earlier  originals,  whieh  posail  >iy  date  back  to  tibe  eleventh  centary.  Mtich 
interest  is  attached  to  the  fxasooes  by  reason  of  their  departure  in  many 
resp>rt<<  from  the  Byzantino  ioono^pby  set  forth  in  the  famous  Painters' 
iiauual  of  Mt.  Athos. 

TDBKBT.— SAIiOHXCA. — Moeaioa  in  Bagioa  Demetrioa. — Re« 
pairs  to  the  church  of  Hagios  Demetrics  in  the  early  part  of  1008  brought 
to  light  a  serit*  of  intprpsting  mosaics,  which  are  clasely  rclafed  to  those  of 
S.  Apol!inare  Nuovo  fit  Havonna,  but  differ  from  these  in  huving^  to  dn,  not 
"witii  a  number  of  saints,  hut  chiefly  with  St.  Deiiietiius  alone.  They  alm> 
famish  evidence  regarding  the  origin  of  the  quadrate  nimbus.  (J.  Stbsy- 
OOv  -   r  I     V    aUheJle  f.  A'      '         I,  lOOH,  pp.  Kl 1 9-1023.) 

DENMARK.  — NIVAAaAARD.  — A  Madonna  by  Luini.  — G. 
Fkxzzoni  publishes,  in  Hau.  d'Arle^  VIII,  11)08,  XJp.  l.'Ji>-lJitl,  a  Madonna 
by  Luini,  which  is  now  in  the  Hage  collection  at  Kivaagaard,. Denmark* 
Itbelonge  !  '  i  I  'y  l<>  Sir  (;ei)i;.ie  I)(>n;iM>on  in  London. 

NORWAY. OSEBERO.  —  A  Viking  Ship.  —  In  r,  j;  f  -  v/.  Tmr. 
1908,  pp.  i^-3d4,  G.  GusTAFSON  deKcril>eji  a  richly  ornamenUid  Viking 
ship  found  in  a  circular  mound  at  Oseberg,  100  km.  sonth  of  Christiana. 
It  is  entirely  of  oak,  21.50  m.  long  and  6  m.  wide,  and  had  fifteen  oars  on 
each  side.  A  small  burial  cliantber  of  woofl  was  crecfed  in  the  ship,  and 
two  bodies,  perhaps  of  a  queen  and  her  servant,  laid  in  it.  The  toinh  had 
been  robbed  long  ago,  but  objects  in  other  parts  of  tlie  ship  were  undis- 
turbed. Among  them  was  a  four-wheeled  diariot  complete  and  four  sledgei. 
The  chariot  was  adurned  Withr^efs  of  fantastic  animals,  two  small  scenes, 
hnman  In  ads,  etc.  The  ornament  shows  two  styles,  one  l)eini^  Hm-  last 
pha«te  of  au  ancient  art,  the  other  derived  from  the  Carolingiau  lienais- 
sanoe.  The  ship  dates  from  about  fiOO  a.d.»  and  Is  the  finest  of  the  tiiree 
whish  have  so  fiur  been  found.  It  will  be  set  up  in  the  museum  at  Christiania. 
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SWITZZ!RLAND.  —  BXIRN.  —  A  Reconstructed  Altar-piece.  —  Four 
panels  of  an  alUtr-|)iece,  bearing  scenes  from  the  hi.<stury  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist^ axe  pflttserved  in  tiie  Bcni  Museum  of  Art»  where  they  are  aeeribed  to 
Heinrich  Bichler.  H.  VoM»  in  MoMtdufi^  f.  Kumtwiu,  I,  1908,  pp.  754- 
7'>"?.  i>iil.]ishes  thr*'o  other  panels  of  the  same  altar-piece,  one  of  which  he 
diacuvered  in  the  Buda-Petith  Gallery,  the  other  two  in  the  castle  of  the 
Knightii  of  St*  John  at  SoimenbiiTg.  He  dales  the  altar  in  the  dosiog  yeacs 
ol  the  fifteenth  ooDtaiy  and  awigns  it  to  the  Master  of  tha  Camationa.'' 

XKA&T 

BOMOirA— Aoqniflltioaa  of  tlw  Pi]iaootaoa.^The  Finaooteoaal 

Bologna  has  recently  received  a  David  with  the  Head  of  Goliath  bj  Carlo 
Dolci.    {Monulsheftef.  Kunstwiss.  1,  100»,  p.  1135.) 

An  Inscribed  Cruoifiz.  —  A  crucifix  preserved  in  the  Museo  Civico  at 
Bologna  has  the  following  inaeription  engraved  upon  it,  being  a  dialogue 
between  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  showing  tliat  the  Crucified  Christ  once 
formed  part  of  a  larger  group:  Fili!  Quid,  mate ur  (»ic).  Dem  rs.  Sum. 
Cur  Ua  pendeiff  Ne  genus  humanum  c{oH)oer§al  m  interUum.  Pacem  sati* 
inter  ms  {k)ab€ati».  The  artiat*a  signature  foUowa:  Petrut  Atbariei  me  ftcU 
evm  jNrtre>  Above  the  nimbus  of  the  Crucified  is  still  another  insoiiption, 
•which  gives  us  the  date  of  the  work  :  ano  (sic)  MC.  quo  numeralo  et  fjuin- 
quageno  nono  pmt  auodato,  ».e.  1159.  (F.  OB  MicLT,  in  £.  Soc*  AnL  Fr.  1908, 
pp.  172-17'4.) 

OAJCPIOm — How  MonuBsanta  of  Irfimbard  Art.~-F.  Malaousxi 

yAUCBif  in  Jia»s.  d'AriCy  VIII,  1908,  pp.  167-171,  <l)  <cribes  the  artigtic  treaa- 
UTPS  of  the  Ix>nibard  town  of  Canii>ione,  particularly  those  contaiufd  in  the 
Sanluario.  Besides  sculptures  of  the  school  of  Amadeo  and  the  Kodari, 
and  freeooes  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  chnioh  oontaint 
paintings  of  capital  importance  for  tin*  liistozy  of  the  early  Lombard 
school:  a  series  of  iro^rn,-,  oii  thr-  iiortli  wull,  rppn^sontiiiE^  Hcpues  from  the 
life  of  the  Virgin  and  i>L.  .luhn  Btt[>tist  (Fig.  Ut),  and  a  large  Last 
Judgment  in  the  north  portico,  signed  by  Lanfrauco  dei  Yeri  and  his 
son  Filippolo^ — names  entirely  new  in  the  history  of  Lombard  art,— and 
dated  1400.  The  style  is  noft-Nvortliy  for  the  use  of  agitated  gestures 
to  {^ive  expresaion,  and  the  introduction  of  contemporary  costume  and 
episode. 

CAMTBLVPO. — Forgetiaa  of  Artlsta*  AtitOfraplia?^y.  Pu>]eRici» 

in  Arch.  Star.  Pair.  1907,  pp.  480  ff.,  published  a  series  <>f  t  it,'hteen  doeilllMntB 
which  he  discovr-n'il  in  tin*  Archivio  (  imni  viiii  in  ranti  lujio.  They  record 
payments  made  from  the  papal  treasury  to  various  artists  and  receipts 
therefor,  the  list  beginning  with  Donatatlo  and  ending  with  Bernini.  But 
one  of  the  payments  purports  to  be  made  to  Masai  cii)  in  1438,  or  ten  years 
after  his  death,  another  rontaiiis  thn  rncolpl  in  MicJielani^elo's  hand  for  a 
sum  paid  him  in  1517,  during  the  whole  of  which  year  he  was  at  Carrara 
and  Florence,  etc.,  etc.  Such  inconsistencies  point  to  bare-faced  forgeries, 
and  the  doeuments  are  so  considered  by  6.  Gronau  (Monaui^fie  f. 
KuTustwisa.  I,  1908.  pp.  073-675).  \\  ho  point-s  out  fliat  the  Camuccini  collec- 
tion was  made  in  the  sixties  o£  the  last  century,  at  a  time  when  auoh  for* 
geries  were  rife. 
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FioiTRE  10. — Fkk8coe»  at  Campiokb. 


CARPINETA.  —  A  Madonna  by  Paolo  da  Venezia.  —  There  is  a 
MadoDua  by  Paolo  da  Venezia  in  the  parish  church  of  Carpineta,  near 
Ce«ena,  signed  fPAVLVS  DE  VENECIIS  PIXIT  |  MCCCXLVII. 
(G.  f;if;M  in  Raits.  d'Arte,  VIII,  1!)0M,  p.  1S2.) 

CHIETI.  —  A  Novelty  of  Iconography.  —  In  HolUttino  d'  A  rte,  II,  1908, 
pp.  396-397,  A.  CoLASANTi  publishes  a  curious  Madonna  which  is  preserved 
in  the  municipio  at  Chieti.    The  Virgin  is  represented  with  nude  breasts 
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from  which  spring  streams  of  milk  directed  to  the  mouths  of  suflFering  souls 
in  purgatory,  who  rise  amid  flames  from  little  boles  in  the  ground  about  her. 
Tlw  writer  assigiu  the  pieturo  to  CoU  d'Anatariett. 

FEBBOLE.  —  Curious  Barbazian  Burial.  <— >  On  the  northwest  declivitj 
of  Fiowle,  within  the  limits  of  tlic  ancient  rin^' wall,  were  discovered  remains 
of  a  house  of  lat«  date  facing  upon  a  bireet,  and  buried  in  a  grave  con- 
structed imiuediatoly  before  the  front  door,  and  at  right  angles  to  it  (there- 
fore onder  the  roadwfty),  in  such  a  manner  tbet  the  feet  were  direetly  under 
the  threshold,  a  skolcton,  recognized  by  tho  arcninpanying  article-s  to  be 
that  of  a  woMKHi  'I  he  pottery  showed  the  Imrial  to  dato  from  the  ape  of 
the  barbarian  invasions,  between  tiie  Gothic  and  Laugobardic  douiinatiun. 
The  grave  wee  indabitebly  eonstmeled  while  the  hooae  wee  inhabited,  or 
habitable.    (A.  1*asqui,  Xot.  Scnv.  1907,  pp.  728-7^1  ;  2  figs.) 

FLORBNCB.  —  Projected  Changes  in  the  Uffiii. —  It  is  proposed,  in 
order  to  protect  the  L  ttizi  from  danger  of  tire,  to  tear  down  the  adjacent 
buildings  and  isolate  the  gallery  in  the  niidet  of  a  fMurk.  The  poatpoflloe 
and  the  library  ava,  according  to  the  propoeed  plans,  to  be  moved  elaewhere. 
The  arrhivf's  will  remain.  The  room  thus  acquired  will  be  nst'd  for  hous- 
ing the  pictures  now  in  the  Academy,  the  tapestries  now  in  the  Muneo 
Aroheologico,  the  contents  of  the  Moseo  Arcb^logico  itself,  and  a  sculpture 
gallery  formed  from  the  pieces  in  the  Uffiad  and  those  in  the  Bargello*  A 
cast  collection  will  also  eventually  be  installed  in  the  UflBzi.  Tli«  Hargello 
will  be  turned  into  a  museum  of  industrial  art.  (A.  GOTTSCHKWSKlt 
Munatshc/le  J.  Kunstwist.  I,  1908,  pp.  452-454.) 

RaoMit  Aioqalaitloui  off  the  VfliL — Theaeare:  two  panel*  painted  on 
both  sides  with  the  subject  of  the  Crucifixion,  Flight  into  Egypt,  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents,  and  St.  Joseph  bf-twfpn  Two  Shepherds,  by  F.  C'arotto 
(Ross.  d'Arie,  July,  ItrtW,  Cronaca)',  a  drawing  by  Titian  (the  sketch  for  the 
fiortrait  of  Franoeeoo  Maria  Bovere) ;  and  a  portrait  of  Girohuno  Romanino 
by  the  painter  himselt   (MoMtMh^f,  Kmutwist.  1, 1908,  pp.  1133-1184.) 

A  Drawing  by  Titian.  —  E.  Jacob^^kv  ^'ontinues  his  study  of  drawincfs 
by  l  itian  (cf.  A  J. A.  XII,  p.  '6S2)  with  the  publication  of  a  sketch  in  the 
Uffizi,  a  study  for  the  figure  of  Jaoopo  Peearo,  kneeling  before  the  Virgin 
in  the  famone  Madonna  of  the  Pesaro  family,  in  the  ehuroh  of  the  Frari 
in  V.-T'.ir-  n.-A.  XI..  VN»s,  pp.  \  \:>  im.) 

A  Fourteenth  Century  Madonna.  —  The  restoration  and  oj^Miinu;  of 
the  tabernacles  uf  Florence  has  been  det^^rmined  u^m>u  by  ilie  oily  adminis- 
tration. This  has  called  attention  to  one  of  theee  tabernaolee,  sitoated  at 
the  oomer  of  Via  della  Chi^a  and  Via  del  Leone.  Closed  until  now,  ita 
reopening  has  disclosed  a  Madonna  with  Saints  John  and  Bernard  f^V 
showing  a  mixt^e  of  the  Sieuese  and  Giottesque.  It  is  possibly  the  work 
of  Maao  Ffoienttno.  (L.  H.  in  CAmuArtit  1908,  p.  412,  after  A.  CRtAPKi.u 

in  Giornale  Italia.) 

The  Frescoes  at  Le  Campora.  —  The  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  thn 
Augustiuian  cloister  at  Le  Campora,  south  of  Florence,  are  descril>ed  by 
O.  Suabt  in  MonaUhefle  f.  Kuwitwi$$.  I,  1008,  pp.  S03-510.  They  relate  to 
episodes  in  the  life  of  St.  Anthony.  Re  dates  them  about  1872-1875  and 
assigns  thpm  to  a  close  follower  of  (liottino's  style,  j.ossibly  Micheliiio. 

A  New  Filippo  Lippi.  —  Carlo  (iatiilia  has  n-eot^nizt'd  in  n  ]iainttnjEj 
preserved  in  the  church  of  S.  Gaelauo,  liilherto  ascribed  to  Gniriandaio's 
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School,  a  work  of  Filippo  Lippi.  Tt  ii^  tht-  central  group  of  a  rrtirifixioii.  cut 
out  of  a  larger  coinpositioD,  and  repre^euls  thn  Crucified,  with  the  Magdaien 
prostrate  at  the  foot  of  th«  oroas,  aud  Sti>.  Jerome  aud  IVancia  kueeliug  at 
Mther ade.  (A.  Qottscbcwuii,  MonatahefUf,  Kunttwi$a.  1, 190^  pp.  516-340.) 

OBNOA.  —  Foot  Picturaa  by  Tiepolo.  —  There  are  at  Genua  four  pic- 
tiiTP%  hy  Tiepolo  illustrating  epiFodf**  from  (ierusnlemme  Liheratn :  the  Ix>ve 
of  Kiiialdo  and  Armida,  the  Arrival  of  Ubaldo  and  Uuelfo  at  the  Enchanted 
Ii1e»  the  Vvrtiag  of  Sinaldo  and  Anaida,  and  the  Departure  of  Rinaldo  for 
tlie  Crusades.  They  l>elong  to  Sig.  A.  P.  Cartier,  who  ■abmitted  them  re- 
cently to  the  Brera  for  jinli,'iiH'iit.  This  weaHifinecl  thfir  poblioatioil  ill 
RoMs^tV  Jrte,  VIU,  1808,  p.  ITt/,  by  F.  Malauuzzi  Valeri. 

LVCXUL— nraaooes  trf  Bbbobso  OouoU. — Repairs  to  the  ehureh 
of  S.  Franoflaeo  in  Lucca  having  ocoarioned  the  removal  of  a  thick  coat  of 
pl.i>t<  r  fri>m  one  of  tin-  oluijM'I^,  it  appeared  that  the  lunettes  of  ha  walls 
were  adorned  with  frescoem  by  Renozzo  (jozzoli.  The  Nativity  on  the  left 
waU  b  nearly  all  gone,  as  well  as  the  Annunciation  on  the  altar  wall.  But 
tiie  Praaetita^ii  of  the  Viigin  and  a  Spa$aKzio  in  the  right  wall  are  prae* 
tically  intact  save  for  a  ruined  space  between  the  scenes.  The  treatment 
is  remarkable,  both  scenes  b^ing  combined  into  one  oompoaitioo.  (N&L1.T 
£iitcu6KN,  lioM.  </'  Arfe,  VUI,  1008,  pp.  75-70.) 

lIIXiAll.>— ▲  IMlef  by  Bambala. — D.  Samt*  Ambkooio  publiahet  in 
Bam.  Arit,  VIIT,  1908,  p.  70,  a  relief  in  the  Castello  Sforzesco  represtent- 
iir^  tb^  martyrdom  of  St  AgDoe,  which  he  attributes  to  AgoBtino  Bnsti, 
called  the  Bambaia. 

Aoqvlaltlona  of  tiie  Brera.  -~  The  Brera  at  Milan  has  aoqnired  a  **  Pop> 
trait  ol  a  member  of  the  house  of  Martinengo"  by  Romanino  (reproduced 
in  Ras».  d'  Arte,  VIII,  1908,  p.  and  a  St.  Jerome  by  Cesare  da  Sesto 
{Mtmatahefte  f.  Kunstwiis.  1,  1908,  p.  500), 

AcquiaitioiiB  of  the  Poldo-Pezzoli  Museum. —  The  Poldo-Pe/zoIi 
llasemn  has  aoqnixed  the  Triumph  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  by  Cima  da 
Conegliano  (Monatshejie  f\lr  KuuMwiasemchnfi,  I,  1908,  p.  5(10;  discussed  by 
G.  Fkiz/.oxt  in  an  artidf  on  Cima's  mytholoi^ical  pictures,  in  Rni>it.  iV  Arte, 
1908,  pp.  41-1'J)  ;  a  Madonna  by  Jacopo  Bellini ;  a  signed  picture  by  Basaiti ; 
and  a  composition  by  Lorenao  Lotta  (F.  Malaouxsi  Valbri,  Rom,  d* 
Arte,  Vni,  1908,  p.  160.) 

ORTB. '  -  Ancient  Tomb  need  again  in  Byzantine  Period.  —  In  the 
locality  near  Orte  called  "  Le  Cese an  anuieui  lumb  has  been  found  with 
an  inscription  AGATO  + 67  + AGATI  +  PR+,  the  Latin  cross  bring 
used  for  interpunction.  The  inscription  is  apparently  no  earlier  than  the 
si         ntnry  A.D.    (A.  Baf  t  -  r  A  '  V      iKuT.  pp.  4:W-4:{7;  fig.) 

FURUGIA.  —  An  Barly  Work  of  Perugiuo. —  A.  Lupatelli  coni- 
muuicates  to  Ras*.  d'  Arte,  VIII,  1908,  pp.  90-94,  an  Annunciation  iji  the 
poeiession  of  Count  Enumnele  Baineri  of  Perugia,  which  is  obTioudy  an 
early  work  of  Perugino's.  The  interest  of  the  picture  lies  in  the  fact  that 
tin-  ;irti->t  has  repeated,  with  transposition,  the  architectural  barkf:^round  of 
Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo's  Miracle  of  S.  Bernardino  in  the  Perugia  Gallery. 

PIAG8IIZA.— Sketohea  by  Pordenone.— A.  PvrroBKi.Li  illustrates 
in  Rom.  d*  Arte,  VIII,  1908,  pi>.  17r)-17rt.  a  series  of  paint'd  sk<  tches  by 
Pordenone,  most  of  which  are  designs  for  the  fiutd  of  the  cupola  of  &  Maria 
di  Campagna  at  Fiaceusa. 
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PISA.  —  DiBCOvery  of  a  PreBCO. — On  that  fa<;a<le  of  the  Ilospital 
which  looks  toward  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa,  a  fresco  of  liJOO  has  l)eeii  dis- 
covered, representing  the  Madonna  with  four  saints.  {Ross,  d'  Arte,  VIII, 
1908,  July.  Crunaca.) 

RAVENNA.  —  DiBcoveriea  in  the  Sarcophagus  of  S.  Rainaldo. — 
The  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Kainaldo  Concorreggio  (f  13*J1)  brought  to 
light  a  number  of  well-preserved  fragments  of  hLs  pontifical  robes,  two 
silver  glove-clasps  ornamented  with  busts  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  in 
cloisonn^,  and  an  engravetl  stone  with  the  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve.  (S. 
MURATORI,  Bolletlino  d' Arle,  II,  1908,  pp.  324-:W7.) 

ROME. — Acquisitions  of  the  Corsini  Oallery.  —  The  Corsini  Gallery 
has  recently  acquired  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  and  the  KaiUisni  of 
Christ  by  (Ireco.  (Chron.  Arts,  1908,  p.  387,  described  by  A.  Kossi,  Bol- 
Uttino  tPArte,  II,  1908,  pp.  807-314.) 

An  Acquisition  of  the  Vatican.  —  The  Vatican  has  just  received  a 
collection  of  seventeen  thousand  coins,  among  them  the  one  piece  which 
  was  still  lacking  in  the 

I 


series  of  Papal  coins, 
a  scudo  d'  oro  bearing 
the  image  of  Innocent 
IX.  {Chron.  Arts, 
1908,  p.  239.) 

A  Gothic  House 
in  Rome. — The  origin 
of  the  tiame  .-1  rgentiua, 
given   to    the  tower 
which  used  to  domi- 
nate that  quarter  of 
Rome  which  centres 
around  the  Via  del 
Sudario,   has  always 
troubled  topographers. 
It  now  apjwars  that  it 
is  derived  from  Argen- 
tina or  Argetttoratuntf 
the  Latin  name  for 
Strassburg.  the  native 
city  of  the  builder  of 
the   house  to  which 
the    tower  belonged, 
i.e.  Burckard,  ceremo- 
niarius,  of  Alexander 
Borgia.    The  bouse  is 
a  pure  example  of  fier- 
man  (iothic  and  was 
built  not  long  before 
1503.    It  is  now  in  part  transformed  into  the  Teatro  Argentina.    (M.  Pkk- 
NOT.  Chron.  Artf,  1JMI8.  pp.  *_>.SU-*J90.  after  (i.NOLi,  Nuova  Antologin.) 

A  Tomb  by  Donatello.  —  K.  Corwkoii  in  Z.  liild.  K.  N.  F.  XIX,  1908, 
pp.  18<}-188,  publishes  the  tomb  plate  of  a  certain  Mayister  Jo.  Scade  in 
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6.  Maria  del  Popolo,  which,  by  oompariiion  with  the  tomb  of  Giovanni 
CriveHi,  in  &  Ifwi*  Anodii,  be  anigna  to  DonateUo. 

The  Xlarly  dnvoh  of  St.  Chryaogobua.  —  Excavationa  under  the 

sacristy  of  S.  CrisfK^ono  in  TraHtevor*^  liavc  brought  to  light  the  ap?«e  of  thf« 
primitive  basilica,  dating  frou  the  tilth  century.  The  apse  is  decorated 
with  paiutlnga  in  imitation  of  opm  teeiUe  marmomim,  and  liaa  a  aoiifaaaion» 

on  tha  walk  of  which  are  traces  of  frescoes  of  the  early  Middle  AgM* 

(O.  MAnrrnti.  .V.  Bull.  Arrh  r\-;.-f.  H'ms,  ,,,,,  i  I't  r-n.) 

Intereatlng  Discoveries  through  Photography.  —  Three  photographs 
are  published  by  M.  Seeligeb  in  Monalshe/U  /.  Kumtwiss.  I,  lOOB,  pp. 
701-7M,  irhieb  give  veoiarkabfy  clear  evidenee  aa  to  the  teehnioal  methodi 

of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  The  first  reproduces  one  of  the  irjnndi  of  the 
Sistine  ceiling  and  shows  whfn  thp  artist  finished  one  day's  work  and  bofijan 
the  next.  Another  shows  tiie  incisions  made  by  the  stylus  in  transferring 
to  the  wet  plaafeer  from  the  eaitoona  the  Unea  of  two  llgiiieaof  the  Sohoolof 
Atlit  iis  (Fii;.  11).  The  third  dwws  that  Raphael  painted  the  portrait  of 
Julius  II  in  the  Miruch'  of  Bolsetia  first  as  a  beanUeaa  man  with  short  hair, 
and  afterward  as  bearded  and  with  long  hair. 

SICZLT.^Qotfilo  ScMMTB  and  Windowa. — L.  FiocOA,in  Aom.  ^Arte, 
YIII,  1908^  pp,  146-160^  ilhistrates  a  aeries  of  Gothic  portals  and  windows 
in  Me«.«in:i,  Syrarn?*p,  CntaTiia,  Palermo,  and  otlier  places. 

TBANO.  —  Christian  Mosaic. —  An  iinfinwhed  mosaic  found  at  Tcano, 
representing  the  Adoraliuu  of  the  Magi,  is  described  at  leugtii  by  V.  Ski- 
XAXIOLA  in  Net,  Som,  1907,  pp^  eOT'-TOS  (flga.). 

TORCBLLO.  —  A  Madonna  by  Domenico  Oagginl.  —  A  Madonna  by 
r>on>f»mro  Gajjfjini.  rpc<»ntly  difsrovrrr-d  in  thfi  cathedra!  at  Torcello,  shows 
tirnt  before  he  went  to  8icily  in  11(35,  l>omenico  must  have  resided  on  the 
pminsnla  not  only  at  Naples  and  Genoa,  but  also  at  Venioe  or  its  neighboi^ 

lif^xl.    (F.  nuiu;r".n  in  Monatshefte  f.  Kunsliriss.  I,  1908,  pp.  653-654.) 

VENICE.  —  Acquiflitions  of  the  Academy.  —  The  Accademia  di  Belle 
Arti  has  recently  acquired  a  portrait  by  Lorensso  Lotto;  a  Nativity,  assigned 
to  the  same  master,  but  of  doubtful  authenticity ;  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
by  Jaoopo  da  Ponto;  an  Angel  by  Pier  Maria  Fennaoehi;  part  of  a  i)ol3rptycli 
of  till'  Annunciation,  witli  Saints;  a  Madonna  in  fresco.  l>y  (Vmvanni 
BuoncoDsitrlio;  two  niytiiologi«  al  pictnivs  bv  Schnstiano  Kicci;  two  land- 
scapes witli  figures  by  Gianibattrnta  Zeis;  u  .Madonna  witii  Angels  signed  by 
Giovanni  Franeesoo  dal  Zotto;  a  Maiy  in  the  Temple  by  Tintoratto 
(Lb  BnoeCH,  Moniitahe/te  /.  Kunsltoha.  T,  1908,  pp.  ;n6-317)  ;  a  Madonna 
and  S.  Rocro  Ity  Francesco  Moronej  and  a  Family  Group  by  Bernardino 
Licinio         pp.  1K^5-1136). 

A  VwMwltj  hy  Loranso  Lotto.— In  BeBetUw  d*Arte,  IT,  1908,  pp.  208~ 
302,  G.  SiKiOAOLiA  describes  a  picture  recently  acquired  by  the  Royal  Gal- 
li-rlcs  at  Vonico.  wliich  is  the  one  dt'scrilicd  liy  Vasari,  in  liis  life  of  Loienso, 
as Jinta  in  una  notte.    The  paint int,'  is  remarkaldf  fnr  lliu  lighting. 

VERONA.  —  Gold  Ornameuts  of  Barbarian  Period.  —  A  tomb  at 
Teraoa  yielded  four  gold  ornaments  of  a  ** barbarian "  style:  a  eroas  of 
Maltese  shape,  decorated  with  a  pattern  d.  interlacing  bands  and  dots  and 
^p^jVpod  to  ]\e  attached  to  clothinjj,  two  parrint^^s  of  the  "  cane.strino  "  type, 
and  a  finger  ring.   (G.  Ghirakdini,  Not.  ^icav.  lJX»rt,  pp.  121-124;  2  figs.) 

▲  FooftaMitli  OuHtary  Omoifiadott. — 6.  Gsbola,  in  jBsffsMmo  tTArttt 
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II,  1908,  pp.  303-306,  publishes  a  group  of  statuary  i  epretieiitii)g  the  Cnici- 
fisdoii,  €A  whSoh  the  ViTgiiit  fainting  in  the  arms  of  Veronieay  ii  alraady  in 

the  Museo  Civico  at  Verona,  but  the  other  members,  the  Crucifix,  a  kneeling 
Magdalen,  and  St.  John,  are  to  Im-  fmitul  in  the  parish  church  at  Cellore. 

A  Portrait  of  Pliny  the  Younger.  —  The  figure  carved  in  bas-relief  on 
the  upper  pilaster  at  a  corner  of  the  IHJszeo  del  Consiglio  in  Verona,  onee 

supposed  to  be  the  architect  of  the  building,  or  Fra  fJiocondo,  is  now  proved 
by  the  iiisiTiption  carvfd  on  the  Ixiok  hi-  luddrt  aixl  I\v  the  accounts  of  (he 
building  in  tlie  fifteenth  century  to  bo  an  ettigy  of  Pliny  tlie  Younger,  iie 
is  represented  in  balf-flgtire  and  dreeaed  in  the  garb  of  a  Fiench  Dominican. 
(G.  DA  Re,  Madonna  Verona,  1»08,  pp.  105-109.) 

The  Year  of  Piaanello's  Birth.  —  Professor  Riadp^rrt  has  proved  bv 
documetitury  evidence  tiiat  Pisanello  was  born  in  14i^7,  and  not  in  l<i80, 
as  hitherto  supposed.  Inasmuch  as  the  finest  of  the  miniatures  of  the 
lawrt  ^Hturet  of  the  Due  de  Berry  at  Chantilly  were  executed  prior  to 
1416,  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  close  resemblance  of  these  minia- 
tures to  Piaanello's  works  is  derived  from  their  inflnenre  upon  the  Italian 
artist,  and  not  the  reverse.  (iS.  Rkinacu,  C.  R.  Acad.  insc.  1906,  pp.  371- 
872.) 

SPAIN 

GRANADA. —  An  UnpubliBhed  CoUectioa  of  Paintings.  —  Of  the 
notable  collection  of  paintiug.s  which  Queen  Isabella  assembled  at  Granada 
in  the  Royal  Cliapei,  some  are  concealed  in  obsenre  plaoee,  while  thirty 

panels,  hclont^iii)^  to  triptychs  or  diptychs  or  isolatfil.  Inive  been  inserted 
into  the  interior  of  the  dcxirs  of  the  great  reliqiKirv,  u  hich.  being  opened 
but  four  tim^  a  year,  has  effectually  concealed  them  nniil  uuw.  A  descrip* 
tion  of  this  valaable  colleotion,  together  with  reprodactions  of  tiie  moat 
important  pieces,  is  contributed  to  Gaz.  B.-A.  Xl^,  1908,  pp.  289-314>  by 
M.  Gi')Ari:z-MoRKNo.  Thp  article  is  translated  by  K.  Rkutaux,  who  con- 
tests some  of  the  autiior's  attributions,  notably  a  triptych  of  the  Deposition, 
Calvary,  and  Resorreetion,  which  Gdmea-Moreno  gires  to  van  Oiitwater, 
while  Bertaux  agrees  with  Ju>ti  in  assigiiing  it  to  Thierry  Bouts,  and  a 
Christ  in  the  Garden,  in  which  Bi'iiaux  refuses  tn  spp,  a??  tlu'  autlinr  doef?, 
the  hand  of  Botticelli,  and  assigns  the  picture  to  his  school.  Other  painters 
represented  in  the  collection  are  Hans  MemUng  and  Roger  van  der  Weyden, 
two  panels  of  whose  famous  triptych  at  Berlin  are  exactly  repeated  in  two 
panels  of  the  Granada  collection.  In  response  to  ijuestions  whether  the  Ber- 
lin nrth<'  Spanish  version  is  the  original,  W.  iiuutc  writi  s,  in  Amtliche  Berichte 
nwi  den  kyi.  KunsUammiungen,  XXX,  1908,  pp.  29-35,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
Granada  panels  belong  to  the  original  altar  which  Pope  Martin  V  gave  to 
John  II,  father  of  Isabella,  w  hile  the  Berlin  trii)tych  is  a  replie;i  made  in 
Knijcr's  own  stndio.  and  may  still  be  the  one  wliieh  waj^  oTtoe  in  tin-  Curtlni- 
siau  monastery  of  Miraflores  near  Burgos,  and  was  carried  by  Charles  V  on 
his  travels. 

PAMPBLUS^A.  —  A  Flemish  Axtbtt  la  ITaTarre.— E.  Bbbtaux  has 

discovered  in  the  archives  of  Navarre  a  document  whieh  shows  us  that  the 
real  appellation  of  Johan  I>ome,  sculptor  of  the  tomb  of  Charles  the  Noble 
and  his  queen  in  the  cathedral  of  Pampelufia,  was  Jvhan  U  home  de  Tomay^ 
as  the  official  Spanish  pats  iti  showing  the  existence  of  a  Flemish  school  of 
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sculptors  workitifj  in  Spain  in  the  first  half  of  thn  fiftoonth  rf ntury.  A 
Qutub«r  uf  works  in  Northern  Spain  may  Xta  given  to  Janin  Lomtne  or  to 
laa  aebooL  (Gaz,  B^A .  XL,  190b,  pp.  HU-l  12.) 

BTAIIVBS  An  Vnktiowii  I-kVMO. — The  of  the  bsmelu  of 

the  gettdarmerie  of  fitampes  conti^m  an  ancient  freaoo,  which  Hp)>areutly 
repre.sent8  the  donation  of  tJie  county  of  Kliiin]M>!;  to  Loui.H  d'Kvreux  by 
rhilippe  le  Bel  in  l;i07.    (Stein,  B.  .SVk-.  A  nt.  Fr.  1}»07,  pp.  :i2n-;J:M).) 

L70N.  —  The  "History  of  the  Magi"  on  a  CarolingiaQ  Ivory. — 
A  Carolingian  ivory  plaque  of  the  Muete  de  Lyon  eontaine  three  ecenes :  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  An  Angel  apju  uriuj;  to  (lie  Magi  in  sleep  and  point- 
ing thftii  tluMTay;  The  Kptiirn  of  thv  Mai;!,  'i'he  Return  of  the  Magi  is  vpry 
tare  before  the  Komanescjue  period.  The  Angel  is  equally  rare,  but  appears 
in  a  similar  aceoe  in  the  manoseript  of  Gregory  Nananzen  in  the  Biblio- 
t!i>  4n.>  N;ttional6(ninth  oentuiy).  {A,BoiKKTf  K  Soe.  Ant,  Fir.  1908^  ppu 
11-  :-'\) 

MAISONNAia  (CHER).— A  Ootbio  Madonna.  — A  Vii^in  and 
Child  of  the  ehureh  of  Mueonnaifl,  which  datee  from  the  beginning  of  the 

ibtirtcenth  century,  is  rensarkable  for  the  heart  which  the  virgin  holds  in 
hpr  t  i;,'lit  liaiid.  Tliis  n-fers  no  doubt  t<>  the  relic  of  a  prinry  of  tlm  npiph- 
borhood,  called  the  Prieure  d'Ormn.  I  hia  relic  was  the  heart  ot  iiolMirt 
d'Arbrissel,  founder  of  the  priory,  aud  the  Madonna  must  therefore  be 
tiie  Notre  Dame  d*Oraan  whieh  onoe  existed  in  this  monastery.  Another 
groap,  repreaenting  St.  Anne  and  the  iufnDt  Mary,  m  also  preserved  in  the 
church  of  Maisonnaii*,  and  datps  from  the  middle  of  thp  sixticnth  cen- 
tury. It  Ukewiiw  conies  in  ail  probability  from  the  Prieure  d  Ormn.  (F. 
DRSBOOLtiERM,  B.  Soc.  AnL  Pr.  1008,  pp.  i>0  91.) 

PARIS.  —  A  Bysantllie  Coin- Weight.  — In  il.  lUd,  Num.  XXI.  1006^ 
pp.  \'>-iA  (ti^'  ).  K-  Habelon  describfs  and  comments  ujxm  a  small  square 
plate  of  lead  recently  acquired  bv  the  Cabinet  des  M^dailles  at  Pariis.  The 
plate  is  inseribed  TTOAYXPONIOY  ♦  +  ♦  OBPYZON,  and  weighx  21.88 
gr.  The  author  believes  it  to  he  the  oHicial  weight  uf  the  amount  of 
n  fined  or  coined  dcHvorod  by  the  mint  for  an  ounce  (27.28  gr.)  of  crude 
£;ol.l  <lnlirprr»d  to  it  1)V  an  iiidiviilrial,  thp  difference  between  the  full  ounce 
and  til  ii»  weight  being  the  proht  ot  the  miut.  The  proper  name  would  be 
that  of  tiie  msttt^fficial  oertifying  the  weight  as  aconrate. 

Aoqoisitloiui  of  tiio  Xionvre.  —  The  Lonvie  has  rcciMitly  ur(jvnrcd:  a 
portrait  of  an  (^ed  woman  by  Mpmling  (CA/wf.  Art.<,  j.p.  L'_'ti~227) ; 

aChriiit  with  the  Crown  of  Thorns  by  Murillo,  lornu  rly  ia  the  Heresford 
Hope  oolleotion  {ihid.  p.  250) ;  the  Prisoner  of  Murillo,  be(|ULatlied  by  Charies 
Drouet  {ibid.  ]i.  ;iO0);  a  portrait  of  a  certain  Pierre  Quthe  by  Francois 
Clonet  (the  r>n  I  v  ])iotare  signed  by  this  artist),  dated  {BwrL  Mag.  Xlil, 
1»«8,  pp.  230-2H3). 

Stained  GHaaa  of  the  Thirtoenth  Century.— The  Louvre  haa  recently 
aeqnirad  tlie  seoond  medallion  of  what  was  originally  a  series  of  stained 
compo??itinns.  -which  may  have  omamont^'d  a  window  in  the  church  of 
St.  Xicaisf  at  Hciins,  dcslrnynd  in  ITHf*.  Th"  niedallions  r»'|ii»'S(Mit  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  SU  Narcasiuii,  and  the  luiicrai^  of  himtielt  and  his  si^iter  St. 
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Eulropia.  They  date  from  the  luiddle  of  the  thirteentli  ceutury.  (Maji- 
qusT  OK  yAMBLOT,  A  Soe.  AM.  Ft,  1908,  pp.  80-84.) 

Aoqulaitions  of  the  Miutfe  de  Clony.  —  The  MufH^e  de  Cluny  has 
recently  made  the  foUowiTitj  acqniKitions:  a  series  of  pipcesof  Italian  fairnce 
of  the  iourteeuth  oeutury  (legacy  of  M.  Balet) ;  a  number  of  ivory  tigurines 
of  ihe  Virgin,  and  bronze  objects  of  the  thirteentii  oentvry  (legacy  of  M.  de 
Forey) ;  a  figure  of  the  Dead  Christ,  of  the  school  of  Toulouse  (fifteenth 
century) :  and  a  sixteenth  century  door  panel  carved  with  a  male  portrait. 
{Ckron.  Artx.  1908,  p.  2G2.) 

Italian  Works  in  the  Maaonn  of  SaoovatlTO  Arta.  —  Tn  (TocB.-^. 
XL,  1908,  pp.  402^10,  C.  LoMBR  deseribeB  the  following  paintings  of 
Italian  orit^in  in  tlio  Mus^'e  des  art«;  dc'coratif s :  two  cassone  fronts  by  artists 
working  undtT  tiie  influence  o£  Cosinio  Kossplli,  the  one  representing  the 
Betrothal  uf  Dido  aud  Aeneas,  the  other  a  Madonna  with  Sts.  John  Baptist 
and  George;  a  small  Martyrcbm  of  St  Sebastian,  Venetian,  showing  the 
infloenoe  of  Mantegua  and  Antonello,  and  ]»M-1ia;»  by  Pareotino;  a  large 
altar-piece  recallinj?  the  early  manner  of  Bonsignori ;  a  crucifixion  of  the 
Ferrarese  achool ;  and  a  Giotlesque  panel,  perhaps  by  Bernardo  Daddi,  repre- 
senting a  Miracle  of  St.  Peter  Mar^.  Among  the  soulptoies  described 
are:  i  11  entine  coffer  with  figures  in  relief,  in  the  style  of  the  PoUaiuoli; 
another  in  wood  of  Lombani  workmatisliip  dating  from  the  early  sixteenth 
century ;  a  third,  also  in  wood,  belonging  to  the  Kolognese  school  of  the  end 
of  the  Ciuqnecento ;  a  soulptnred  stool  <^  the  same  period ;  a  Pietk  in  poly- 
chrome faience  of  the  sixteeth  century ;  a  St  John  in  terrsrootfta,  by  Minelli, 
and  a     ["i  (1  M  l  I  u  na,  also  by  Mint'lli.  or  one  of  his  pupils. 

The  Signature  of  Qaentiu  Mataya.  —  'I'lie  actnal  rffiTiature  of  the 
** Banker  aud  his*  Wife"  in  the  Louvre  is  not  Quentin  Mais^s  SchUder  1518 
(or  1519),  but  Qvinim  MatMyt  Ktkildert  (painted)  1614*  This  spelling  of  bis 
first  name  Ls  borne  out  by  the  signature  on  a  Head  of  an  Old  Man  in  the 
collection  of  Mnie.  fidonard  Andr^  :  Quintinwi  Metsyf  p'mge.hal.  Matsys  was 
the  inventor  of  this  popular  motif  of  the  "  Banker  and  bis  Wife,"  aud  not 
Marinas,  whose  first  rendering  of  the  subject  dates  from  1588.  (P.  db 
Mki.y.  (,nz.  B.-A.  XL.  190H,  pp. 215-227.) 

VERNEUIL,  —  A  Holy  Sepulchre  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. — 
D.  KociiK  in  6^02.  B.-A.,  XXXLX,  1006,  i»p.  lU^i-iiiU,  describes  and  illus- 
trates a  Holy  Sepulchre  group,  consisting  of  eight  figures  of  the  French 
school  ol  the  sixteenth  oentur)',  which  are  scattered  about  the  chapel  of  the 
ohateaa  of  Vemeui],  a  seat  of  the  Counts  de  la  Eodwfoucaald. 

BZOiOIUM  AUD  HOIiliAXfD 

BRUSSBLS^Acquisitions  of  the  Museum.  —  The  old  Museum  at 

Bru-^^cl.s  has  acquired  a  Last  Supper  ascribed  l»y  II.  Hynians  to  Pierre 
Coecke  (1502-1550)  and  a  Hunting  Scene  by  Jan  van  Kessel  the  elder. 
{Mmatithefie  f.  KuMtunn,  T,  1908,  p.  678.) 

NAMUR.  —  The  Evangeliarium  of  St.  Nioolaa  d*€HglilM.  ~  An  evan- 
geliarium  wtiich  out  fninifd  |>;irt  uf  the  treasure  of  the  ]M'inry  of  St. 
Nicolas  d'Oignies,  and  is  now  preserved  iu  the  convent  of  the  Sioeurs  de  Notre- 
Dame  at  Namur,  is  described  by  W.  U.  Jamw  Wkalb  in  one  of  his  seriea 
of  artidas  upon  this  tmasore,  in     An  CkrA,  IV,  1908,  pp.  155-168.  The 
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ooftrs  ftKof  lilTOr  4Mi  wood,  the  upper  one  beiag  »doimed  witli  a  Cmoifirion 

in  relief  surrounded  by  two  bands  of  extremely  delicate  ornament,  while 
the  lowpr  dlHyilays  Christ  enthninod,  snrrmtnd»'fl  hv  the  symbols  of  th« 
Evaugelista.  On  the  lower  cover,  the  uuier  band  uf  ornauieut  xa  broken  by 
rix  puiele  of  niello  work,  one  of  which  eontelne  tiie  portrait  of  HVGO,  the 
aothor  of  the  work,  who  is  represented  kneeling  and  offering  his  book> 
The  nifrition  of  the  feast  of  Sr  Frands.  the  office  for  which  was  promul- 
gated in  1229,  shows  that  the  work  is  later  than  this  date,  while  the  addition 
in  another  hand  of  the  oflloe  for  the  Fftto-Dien,  instituted  in  1946,  gives  a 
lon^r  date  lor  the  work. 

AqoiaitionB  of  Dntch  MuBeums.  —  The  Rijksmnftftim  at  Anist*'rdan\ 
has  acquired  fruui  ihc  bix  collection  thirty-nine  paintiugH,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  the  following :  the  Milk-maiden  by  Jan  Vermeer  van 
Delft;  the  Lnte-plajer  by  Jndith  LeTster;  the  Skaten  by  Adriaen  ran 
Ostade;  the  Herring-seller  by  Gabriel  Metsys;  the  Stable  by  Philip 
Wouwerman;  and  the  Rpstintj  Shppberd  Family  by  Adn'apn  van  de  Velde. 
The  Museum  at  Leyden  has  recently  received  a  Portrait-study  by  Rem- 
brandt, the  Lome  beneath  a  Tree  by  Jan  Steen,  and  other  aooesrions. 
(K.  V\  v^v.  ixxMonaiBkej    f  A'./n*rtw«i.  I,H>08,  pp.  2«1-;5<)1.  ) 

VEUR.  —  A  New  Jan  Steen. —  K.  FniKSK  riotoa  in  Munntslrfie  f. 
Kurmtwmi.  1,  p.  11^0,  the  discovery  of  a  picture  by  Jau  8teen  in  the  pos- 
session of  J.  Boer  at  Year  nesr  Lekfaehendam.  It  represents  a  funeral, 
dspioting  the  bier  and  besMcs  bafoie  a  Ikonss^  with  a  gtottpof  monmens. 

OBRMAinr 

A.OQUmaiOm  of  OBSKAir  MUBBIJICA— The  Mnsenm  at 

Frankfort  is  now  in  possession  of  the  re^ulU  of  C.  M.  Kaufmann's  excava- 
tion-^ at  Karm-abn-Mina  in  Upper  Epypt  (see  A. J. A.  XI,  1907,  p.  H7*2). 
From  the  Kudolph  Kann  collection,  the  picture  gallery  bos  received  the 
Bovtrait  of  sn  Aged  Diplomat  by  Rubens.  At  Staltgart  the  Fainting  Gslleiy 
hss  recently  acquired  a  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  a  Flagellation 
by  Burgkinnir  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  James  by  an  artist  of  the  Hegens- 
buig  School.    {Monatskt/ie  /.  KumtwUs  1, 1908,  p.  451.) 

▲  HBW  raAOMBlIT  OF  THB  BIBXJA  PAUPBRUM.  — «r.  Kubz- 
wxiXT  publishes  in  Z.  Bild.  K,  N.  F.  XX,  1908,  pp.  22-28,  a  fragment  of  a 
manrm-ripi  of  llie  BUtlid  Pdiipcmm,  rrcontly  discovcrfHi  by  him,  which  dates 
from  tiie  early  jmrt  of  th(>  foiirU-»Mitlt  riM.tury.  tlius  eqiiuUing  in  agt»  tho 
earliest  known  exeitiplars,  uud  furmiug  ])urt  of  the  original  codex  from 
whieh  Cod.  Max.  4  of  tito  Giand^lnosl  library  at  Weimar  and  Clm.  28429  of 

THB  •  BEAUTIFUL  VIRGIN"  IN  OSTBWDORFBRS  WOOD- 
CUTS.—  The  faiiatii  al  devotion  to  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  which  was 
housed  in  a  special  chap^  in  Begensbnrg  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
esotuiy  is  refleetsd  in  contempomry  art,  particularly  in  Altdorfor's  work. 
C.   l>itiM!«ON'.  Mnnatfthfflf'  f.  Kun^tn-i^-^.  I,  IDOS,  pp.  pubtishsS  a 

series  of  woodcuts  on  the  same  theme  by  Ostendorfer. 

TlllRTtTIf . — Chief  AoqoiaitionB  of  the  Museums.  —  The  action  of 
ChristiaD  Son^ytnre  hss  reosntly  soqniredi  a  polyohrome  wooden  relief, 
Monmers  at  ^e  Cross*  of  the  Antwerp  school  at  the  end  ol  the  fifteenth 
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century;  a  relief  in  i>aiut«<l  stucco  of  Alsatian  workmanship,  representing 
Christ  ou  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  modelled  idter  the  Passion-altar  (1518) 
of  KayMrsbMg  in  EIbam;  MOthar  AlnliMi  rali«f,  8k.  John  Sleeping,  of 
15^,  signed  Hans  R. ;  a  panel  from  Augsburg  (circa  1525,  snl>joct  uncer- 
tain); a  polychrome  altar  from  Tyrol,  represent in'j;  tlif  Mil«^t»lltl;^  Angels 
ami  Saints,  possibly  by  Wuligaug  Assiinger;  another  altar  by  some  Schwsp 
bim  Molptor,  from  Augsburg  (deseribed  by  W.  VoOR  in  AmAlAe  BerieUe  oim 
denkj^  Kuiuttanmilungenj  XXiX,  1908,  pp.  143>151);  four  Madonnas  from 
wootlnn  altars  of  the  early  Ccitliic  jutikiI,  one  from  I.t»  Vidaii  in  tlie 
Cevennt^s,  the  others  of  Kheni^h  origin ;  a  wooden  angel  of  like  date,  from  an 
altar  group  of  a  nortli  Freooh  school  (VOob,  ibid,  pp.  168-172  and  1118- 
11 U) ;  a  terra<ootta  Madottna  of  the  Middle  Rbenieh  aehooU  of  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  wntury  (Viir.E,  (7-///.  jip.  -W')  'M7):  a  torra-cotta  polychrome 
Mfxdnnna  of  the  pnd  of  the  titieenth  century,  lielonging  to  the  South 
iiavarian  school ;  aitulher  of  Swabian  techui(^ue,  also  of  painted  terra- 
ootta,  and  of  tbe  same  apfnozimato  date;  a  tennHwkta  kneeliug  angel  hold- 
ing a  scroll.  ;ii)il  a  Madonna  of  the  same  material,  both  of  the  early  rifti  t  iith 
centnry  sdiool  of  South  Rnvarin  ;  a  wooden  Pieta  of  tli<-  early  sixt<'«'nth 
century,  and  two  figures  from  altar-wings,  Sts.  Agues  anil  Dorothea,  also  in 
wood  and  of  like  date,  all  three  monvmontB  of  BaTurian  origin  ( W.  Bods,  iUtf. 
XXX,  1908,  pp.  1-9);  two  Apostle-ftgmea  of  the  fifteenth  centnry,  assigned 
to  Isaia  da  Pisa;  a  Madonna  of  tho  san»e  datf>,  probably  of  Sienese  origin 
(ScHOTTMULl.ER,  ihid.  pp.  'Mi-^iU).  The  Kupferstichkabinett  has  received  :  a 
drawing  by  Rembrandt  of  about  1650,  representing  The  Blessing  of  Jacob 
by  Isaao  (deserihed  by  Lkhbs,  ibid.  XXIX,  1908,  pp.  16(m61);  a  drawing 
by  Ja<"oh  van  Amsterdam,  which  is  a  study  for  an  allegorical  altar-jiicce, 
depict  in;jf  Chri<?t  treading  I  ho  wine-press,  from  which  the  sacramental  wine 
is  drawn  and  administered  to  two  donors  (Fhikdlaxpic&,  ^uf.  XXX,  1908, 
pp.  49-54) ;  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  containing  twelve  oo^^ier 
engravings  of  the  Pa-ssion,  by  a  German  master  (Sprinurr,  ibid.  pp.  80- 
82>.  The  section  of  Italian  Bron*/e?<  has  received;  a  Fleeing  Youth  by 
Francesco  da  Saut'  Aprata;  a  Girl  playing  the  Flute,  of  unknown  authorship; 
a  bell  decorated  with  [mtti  and  floral  ornaments,  of  the  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  a  mortar  of  the  same  period,  also  decorated  with  patti  and  showing 
the  influence  of  Donatello;  «  qtjadran^jular  plaque,  representing::  pntti  mak- 
ing wine,  by  some  pupil  of  Donatello  M;  a  pla<}ue  with  a  figure  of  David, 
assigned  to  Verrocchio ;  a  St.  Jerome  (plaque)  by  Ulocrino ;  a  three-sided 
inkstand  by  Bieoio  (W.  Bodk,  Stid.  XXIX,  1906,  pp.  221-S27  and  248-352). 
The  !*i(;ture  Gallery  has  added  to  Masaccio's  Pisan  altar-piece  the  third  por- 
tion, which  it  still  lacked.  It  a  panel  coutiiinin^r  wnes  from  the  live«i  of 
Sts.  Julian  and  Nicholas,  and  is  probably  the  work  of  the  master's  assistant, 
Andrea  dl  Giusto  (D.  F.  Toir  Hadklh,  ibid.  XXX,  1908,  pp.  0-U).  Andrta  di 
(iinsto  and  this  fragment  form  the  subject  of  a  more  detailed  study  by  von 
liAUKt.N'  in  }rou,if.<h,/if'  f.  k'lin.xfn-h^.  T.  IfHtS.  p,,.  7H5-789.  Ihid.  pp,*798-8<K), 
J.  SPRiKUER  describes  three  acquisitions  of  the  Kupferstichkabinett,  viz. :  a 
St  Jerome;  •  Portrait  of  Christ  by  Daniel  Hofer,  engraved  after  the  rem 
ikon  of  a  gem  presented  by  Bajaaet  II  to  Innooent  VIII ;  and  a  des^^n  for 
an  altar-|necf  r.pnsontinti  thf*  Madomia.  surrounded  by  medallions  with 
scenes  from  tlie  life  of  Christ,  liy  the  FieniiHli  master  S,  dated  1507  (the 
earliest  date  hitherto  known  tor  this  engraver). 
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OUwr  ftdditknu  to  Uib  Pletnra  GsUery  ue;  a  8t  F»tnr  healing  the 

Cripple,  of  the  Sjeuefle  school  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  u  FhiLrellafcion  aod  a 
Vh  ili  iiy  rguliiu)  .lii  Siona.  }>plnn£riii^'  tu  iiii  altar  pi<  r.\  ,,l  whii  h  tlif  mnseum 
already  possedHed  a  pauei;  a  Maduuna  by  Turino  Vaiini;  a  Crucifix  by 
GiovaiuiidI  Fftolo;  an  altaz^aoe  of  which  Ihe  oaatral  part  (fchreo  wtinta)  is 
by  Bernardo  Diddi,  the  predella  by  Dicci  di  I^oranao;  a  Portrait  ol  a  Man 
by  Tiiitiirf'tto ;  tin-  Ciarden  of  A niida,  sketched  byTjejtolo;  a  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  by  iMichelino  da  Be«<»zzn;  a  Oncifixion  by  Conrad  Wilz  ;  a 
Portrait  of  a  Woiuau  by  Roger  van  der  Weydeu ;  various  pictures  by 
Oecsrtgen  van  Saint  Jans,  Bowb,  Rembrandt,  the  Dnteh  ichool  of  the 
serent^nth  century,  and  the  English  {^intent  of  the  eigliteenth.  Among 
thf  Tip'w  pieceHof  sculpture  is  a  polychrome  wooden  Calvary  of  the  Ixjui^anl 
sciiool  of  about  loOO.  (C  Schubbinq  in  Ittuis.  d'  Arte,  VIII,  pp.  leo- 
181.) 

MAim.  —  Roman  and  Obristlan  laaoilptlona.  —  T*  n  ot  the  moat 

important  nf  tlic  iii>crij>i inns  rfrotjtly  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  former 
church  of  St.  Albau  are  published  by  KouBEit  in  Riimhch-Oermaninchex 
K9m»pcnden:Matty  I,  1908,  pp.  77-80.  They  range  in  date  from  the  first  to 
the  eighth  centarj.  Eepeciallj  noteworthy  are  the  personal  name  Foromf , 
apparently  the  participlp  of  foran,  and  (ransitum  in  the  seuHe  of  "death," 
in  an  inscription  of  th»'  tilth  or  sixth  century;  /tenev>etnoriwt,  equivalent  to 
bonae  Memoriae,  and  with  a  ligature  of  i  and  u,  seventh  century ;  and  caru$ 
with  the  genitive  case»  last  half  of  the  eighth  centniy,  a  oonstruetion  not 
found  in  the  Theit.  Ling.  LoL  Other  similar  Inseiiptlons  are  published  by 

K6r?"-.         yp.  .'..)  .'7. 

R£0£NSBURO.  — A  Portrait  ol  Altdorfer.  —  li.  lliLi>ei}RANi>T  has 
dlsoovered  a  >rtTait  of  Altdorfer  in  a  miniatare  which  deooratee  the  first 
pi^peof  the  Free<1oiii-nook  of  RegeDRbur;^^  The  miniature  represents  the 
pro=wntatinn  nf  the  book  in  sotntnn  ■sossion  nf  thf  Council.  The  councillors 
are  groiip'-d  to  the  left  and  in  the  background  on  beuchea  which  meet  at 
right  angles,  and  the  arms  of  each  are  worlced  iuto  a  border  for  the  compo> 
nUoQ.  The  ooai<if-«rais  labelled  A^teekt  AUiorftr  oorrespmids  to  a  beards 
Ip?^  mail,  with  broad  energetic  head,  and  straight  iio«e,  a  j>eculiar  contrast 
to  the  uuauth»'iitit-  lw>ard»»d  y»nrtrait  jjiven  us  V>v  a  woodcut  of  Kilian.  To 
the  right  on  tiie  wall  of  the  room  hangs  a  painting  uf  Christ  enthroned, 
vitb  Mary  and  John  kneeling  at  either  side,  which  Hildebrandt  r^ards  as 
a  reproduction  of  one  of  Altdorfer's  own  pictures.  He  believes  the  minia- 
ture to  be  the  work  of  Hans  Muelioh.  {Rep,  /  K,  XXXi,  i»Ud,  pp.  4d«- 
4U2.)  

SSnftCSBBV. — A  Xdttlfr-known  Onllery.  —  An  article  by  H.  Nau- 
MAMir  in  Z.  BWi.  K.  N.  F.  XX,  VMS,  pp.  1-15,  acquaints  \ia  with  tl)« 
pniiitinp^'*  prpsorvrd  in  the  fralhrv  nf  S<hlf»s^  Caussig,  the  castlf  of  the 
^k;hiiU-Kiancour  family.  The  collection  was  probably  formed  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  most  important  works  are:  Christ  at  the  Column 
signed  fay  Mabnse  and  dated  1027;  the  Operation  on  the  Foot  of  a  Satyr 
by  Barthel  Spranger;  an  Adoration  of  the  V.y  Jan  I5rucgliel  the  Kldi  r, 
aft^T  thp  lost  nrifjinal  by  his  father  Pieter  (this  makes  thf  plrrpnth  nf  the 
known  copies);  a  Portrait  of  his  Mother  by  Rembrandt;  a  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  with  a  Pisarl  NeeUaoe  of  the  same  artist's  school ;  a  Tavern  Scene  by 
iMak  van  Oatade;  a  Horaemanin  a  Landscape  by  Aalbert  Gnyp;  the  Angry 
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Captain  by  Jacob  Duck ;  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  with  the  two  oania- 
tiong  in  the  manner  of  ]Iull>L-iii  the  Younger;  and  the  Fortnut  ol  a  Bow^ 
geoise  by  a  master  of  the  lower  Khenish  school. 

ADBTBI  ArMOttQAMY 

BtrDA-FBBTS— Aeqniiittoiia  of  tta*  MnMani.  —  The  Mneeom  at 

Buda -Pi'sth  has  rprcntlv  aciniin  d  :  a  Deposition  by  Pedro  Sanchez;  an  Ajh 
minciation  by  Kl  Gn'co  ;  and  tin-  Portrait  of  Dona  Cean  Bennudez  by  Goya 
{Monatshejle  J.  humiwUs.  1,  19oy,  p.  From  the  Aluhlheim  coUectioU| 

the  mttflaam  has  bought  e  Christ  mad  the  Semaritui  Woman  by  Annibale 
Carracci ;  a  portnut  of  a  boy,  perhaps  Charles  II  of  Spain,  by  Juan  Carreno 
fit'  Miranda;  a  aixt^fnth  contnry  portrait  by  a  French  master;  a  Ilf'ad  of 
an  Old  Man  by  Kubens;  and  a  number  of  other  pictures,  chiefly  by  Dutch 
masters  of  the  seventeenth  century  (Z.  v.  Tacacs,  ibid,  ppw  1026-1037). 
The  Spanish  paintings  in  the  gallery  are  described  by  A.  L.  Matbb,  tMcf. 
pp.  517-;"2'i.  w  ho  characterizes  the  gallery  xs  pn=;s(»ssing  the  richest  collec- 
tion of  Spanish  paintings  outside  of  Spain.  From  Langton  Douglas  the 
museum  has  acquired  a  youthful  work  of  Velasquez  representing  an  old 
man,  a  youth,  and  a  ssmng-maid  who  poota  out  wine  for  the  pair  (ibid, 

pp.  017 

GRADO.  —  A  Sixth  Century  Mosaic.  —  Two  and  one  half  mftrps 
below  tlie  tioor  of  the  cliurch  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Grado,  H.  Swoboda 
and  W.  Wilberg  have  found  a  sixth  oentury  moH^  with  the  monogram  of 
the  patriarch  Eliss.  An  ancient  grave  lia.>«  also  been  found  in  the  church. 
Furtlier  investigations  will  be  made.   (Jh»  Out.  Arck,  L  XI,  1908,  Beiblatt> 

coL  y.) 

XLAPATICA — Raoaat  Bsoavattons.— Beoent  excavations  at  Kla- 

pavica  have  brought  to  light  remains  of  a  church  of  the  sixth  century,  in- 
scriptions uf  tlu"  first  contur}'  A.n.,  and  Croat •.-■n  fjraves  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.    {Jk.  Vest.  Arck.  1.  XI,  1906,  liciblatt,  col.  5.) 

8 AXfOHA.  — Christian  Insotlpaona.  — In  Jh,  Oesi.  Arch.  I.  X,  1D08, 
Beiblatt,  ools.  77-100  (7  figs.),  H.  Dklkhayk  g^ves  an  account  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  inscriptions  found  by  Mgr.  Bulic  at  Salona.  These  are  of  importance 
for  I'staMishing  the  name-s  and  datos  of  tho  following  bishops  of  Salona: 
Doniiiiu,  Veuautius,  Primus,  Gaianu>t,  Symferius,  llesyohius,  Justinus,  and 
Haximns.  Light  is  also  thrown  upon  Saints  I>omnio»  Anastasiui^  Menas» 
Fi'l'  .    f  I'pftium,  and  Caius  by  Mgr.  nulli-'s  excavations. 

VIENNA.  —  Acquisitions  of  the  Austrian  Museum.  —  The  An?:tria!i 
Museum  has  recently  acquired  tiie  tapestries  of  the  convent  of  Goess,  near 
Leoben.  They  date  from  the  foundation  of  the  convent,  about  1000.  The 
most  important  piece  is  tlie  Awtependiumt  upon  which  occurs  what  is  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  mention  of  the  natnes  of  theJdagi}  Melcliior,  Bal* 
thas&r,  and  Caspar.    (Burl,  Mag,  XUI,         p.  211.) 

mrsfliA 

CRIMEA.  —  Recent  Discovery  of  Gothic  Graves.  —  Baron  J.  dk 
Bays  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  Gothic  graves  in  the 
Crimea  in  M.  Soc.  Ant.  Fr.  LXVII,  1007,  pp.  M  l  (3  pis.;  20  flgs.).  At 
Xartsoh  the  graves  date  from  the  fourth  and  iiith  centuries  a.i>.,  as  numei^ 
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OM  MHtis  and  vottTe  oops  ol  sOvtr  with  the  bead  of  Comtantiini  prove. 

Weapons  and  jewellery  were  found  in  abundance.  The  swords  are  like  those 
of  the  Merovingian  Franks,  but  longer  and  often  have  their  hainMe^  in- 
crusted  with  garnets.  The  shields  are  round,  aud  couflist  of  a  wooden 
fruM  oovered  with  leathar  ind  hftving  an  iion  bow  in  the  centre.  The 
handle  extends  from  one  side  of  the  bom  to  the  other.  Tiic  I;itir«  s  are  iden- 
tical  with  tlinse  found  in  ccTitral  rind  westorn  Ktimpf.  'I  hc  jt'\\t  li»  i  y  conttistd 
of  fibulae  and  otiier  objecte  made  of  gametH  and  bits  oi  colored  glass  set 
in  gold.  The  technique  seems  to  have  originated  In  the  Orient,  and  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Goths,  who  carried  it  in  tiiehr  wanderii^  to  the 
west,  wlii-re  it  was  imitated  by  other  barbarouj*  prrtjilrs.  Excavations  were 
also  carried  i>ti.  cliii'tly  in  100.'i-ll)()5,  l)y  X.  Kepnikoti  in  tlie  vicinity  of 
(jQUxzouf.  At  Sououk-Sou  uiuety-tbree  tombs  were  o]>eued,  and  eleven 
others  at  Balgota.  They  date  ftom  three  diileient  perioda  The  oldest 
and  richest  wvrt.'  cut  in  tli*-  rock  and  contaiiifil  slit  li  toiis  covt  ii'd  by  planka 
of  wood.  The  oldc.Ht  dl"  tliem  probably 'liit4  s  from  iiie  litth  centui-y  a,d. 
The  tombs  of  the  second  period  are  similar;  but  are  covered  with  slabs  of 
■tone  or  tflee.  Both  are  Gothie.  Thoee  of  the  third  period,  wMeh  are  the 
latest  and  poorest^  are  bniit  of  large  stones.  They  are  Byzantine  and  date 
frnm  thi'  ninth  and  tenth  ppnturif^s.  The  Cmthic  loinh<?  arf^  similar  to  tho-^e 
of  the  Franks  or  liiirgundians  in  western  Kurope,  although  tliere  are  some 
difl^Dces.  No  arms  were  found,  but  many  pieces  of  jewellery.  The  ear^ 
rings,  oonsistii^  of  a  gold  ring  with  pendant  attached,  date  from  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.  Fibulae  with  prnjiTting  ray?!,  and  others  of  an  ( lon- 
gatecl  typp,  are  similar  to  forms  found  in  western  Kurope.  The  tombs  are 
important  for  the  light  they  tlirow  on  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  aud 
lor  tfae  date  they  give  for  tiM  origin  of  a  type  of  ark 

OBBAT  BBITAXir 

BRAMT  aSOVQHiVOV. — ▲  Vow  Maaaeelo.— B.  BsnnnsoN  pnb- 
liahes  in  Rat$.  d'  A  tie,  VIII,  1908,  pp.  81-H.'>.  a  Madonna  with  Music-making 

Angel.s  formerly  attributed  to  (I.  ntil.'  <Ia  Fal>riano,  which  he  ascrilips  to 
Masaccio,  and  identifies  as  the  principal  panel  of  the  altar-piece  which 
Vasari  describes  as  painted  by  Masoccio  for  the  church  of  the  Carmine  at 
Pisa.  Aroand  this  pietnio  he  groups  a  nomber  of  others,  some  of  them 
new  attributions,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  date  1126,  which  is  assnrrd  to  tlic 
Pisan  painting  by  recently  discovered  documentary  evid^^ncc  t  li<>  wriu-r 
rearranges  the  last  work  of  Masaccio  so  as  to  bring  the  execuliun  u£  Die 
birth-plate  at  Berlin,  the  Trinity  of  8.  Maria  Novella,  and  the  Braneacci 
frescoes  s''  i    ili   \a:-'.   ighteen  months  of  Masaccio's  life. 

nVEHEAD.  -A  PaUmpsest  Brass.  — In  J*rnc.Soc.  Ant.  XXI.  lf>07. 
pp.  '6^W-6^  (2  figs.),  £.  11.  Bates  describes  an  interesting  palimi«est  brass 
reeently  found  at  H^vehead,  Somerset  The  obverse  represente  Jane,  wife  of 
Lord  Eidward  Seymonr,  and  dates  from  l.'><sr).  It  is  made  up  of  tliree  pieces 
taker'  frfti  u\<\i'v  tTns--.'-s'.  nti''  I- -f  which  I'-nf--  rill  t!k'  revcrso  tin-  date  1428. 

IPSWICH. —  Au  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetezy.  —  In  Arrhueologia,  hX, 
1907,  pp.  32i>-352  (a  pis. ;  H  figs.),  NiMA  F.  Latabd  describes  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Minetery  reeently  discovered  at  Ipswich,  in  which  150  graTee  have 
been  opened  and  sauunined.    The  numerous  objeoto  discovered,  beads, 
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buckl<«<,  fihnlnr*,  spour-}n';uls.  etc.,  arc  now  in  Iho  iiin^i  tnn  at  Ipswich  Tlioy 
are  discussed  by  K.  A.  bMiiH  iu  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  XXI,  1907,  \t\t.  -'l-'-247 
(2plB.;  Sfigs  ). 

LONDON.  —  Acquisition*  of  the  National  Gallery.  —  Lord  Tftlbot's 

large  Fiiiiiily  (iroup  Ity  Franz  IlaU  has  entered  the  Natidiml  (JftUery  at  the 
price  of  1^125,000.  (K.  Frikhe  in  Monatshef^e /.  Kunsttciss.  I,  1908,  pp.  917- 
992.)  The  nme  gallery  has  received  by  legacy  of  Bfwtiii  Cc^i^i  the 
Madonna  and  Saints  by  I^renzo  Lotto,  the  Bohemians  by  Wonwerman,  4 
landscape  by  Oainsboroiiicb,  ntid  TwHinlit  ^^'  A.  van  der  Neer.  At  tbe 
death  of  Colnaghi's  widow,  the  sum  of  «540U,UU0  will  be  transferred  to  the 
gallery  as  a  purchase  fund  {ilml.  pp.  808-8(^).  Other  acquisitions  are :  a 
iramber  of  Datch  And  Ftoniftb  works  of  the  sixteenth  centiury,  some  modern 
French  paintings,  sod  E  Msdonnn  by  Giomnni  Fisnoesoo  da  Rimini,  dated 
14(1(5  (!/,;,/.  |,.  ino). 

A  fiyxaiititie  Panel.  —  O.  M.  Dalton  contributes  tu  Burl.  Mag.  XIII, 
1908,  pf>.  230-280,  a  description  of  an  interesting  Byzantine  panel  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  contains  four  scenes:  the  Annunciation,  Nativitj» 
Baptism,  anil  Transfiguiation.  The  writer  assigns  it  to  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century. 

A  Tllchig  Bit.  — Tn  Proe*  Soe.  AnL  XXI,  1907.  pp.  401-402  (fig.), 
F.  G.  H.  Price  publishes  an  iron  Viking  bit  found  near  Cheai>side  in  1906. 

RICHMOND.  —  A  Portrait  by  Holbein  the  Elder.  —  The  Portrait  of 
a  Woman  in  tlie  coilectiuu  of  8ir  Frederick  Cook  has  hitherto  been  ascribed 
to  the  younger  Holbein,  but  is  now  proved  by  the  discovery  of  the  sketch  for 
the  piotare,  by  the  hand  of  the  elder  punter,  to  be  his  work.  This  sketch 
is  in  the  British  Museum  and  clo.sely  resembles  another  in  the  mnseoni  at 
Berlin    fC   ^^,,^u,^ns   n»rl   Marf.  x'lV.  10(t«.  pp.  .'57-1:1) 

STANij£Y.  —  The  Cistercian  Abbey.  —  in  Arvhaeologia^  LX,  1907, 
pp.  493-916  (plan;  2  pLs. ;  9  figs.),  H.  BitAKsntAB  describes  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  at  Stanley  in  the  light  of  his  recent  excavations.  It  was  built  In 
1201  and  torn  down  about  l'>.^fi,  and  although  no  part  of  it  remains  above 
ground,  tbe  position  of  the  priucipal  buildings  has  always  been  known. 
These  are  now  described  in  detdl. 

TORK.  — A  Sculptured  Representmtioii  Of  H^ll  Caldron. — In 
Pror.  Snr.  Ant.  XXT.  lOoT.  i>p.  •24H-2f)0  Cpl.),  .T.  Brr.sox  describes  in  detail 
a  Hculptured  suuie  found  at  York  in  1904  repret^Mitin^  Hell  Caldron.  It 
probably  dates  from  the  lost  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century. 

AFRICA 

AIN-CHERCHOUCH.  —  Christian  Epitaphs.  — In  /?.  Snr.  Ant.  Fr, 
1908,  pp.  100-102,  A.  Mkklin  publishes  three  early  Christian  epitaphs  in 
Latin  eopied  by  Captdn  NioofaM  at  Aln-Cherdioueh,  12  km.  north  of 
Mdeina  in  Tunis. 

AIiOERIA.  —  Mohammedan  Rtiins.  —  ]\fnnnfithefie  f.  A'*/ /<-!..  T.  lf>0*^. 
pp.  1013-1010,  eoutain.'t  a  dej^erijuion  by  E.  Kiminkl  of  tiie  ruins  of  tliH 
Qal'a,  the  capital  of  the  Berber  kingdom  founded  by  Ibn  Haiiuaad  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  importanoe  of  these  mins  for  the  history  of  art  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  first  unequivocal  monuments  of  Syro-Mesopota- 

DOU&GA.  —  A  CJizistxau  Baailica.  —  in  Director  Puim&sot's  report 
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of  the  excavatiotti  from  February  to  June,  the  discovery  is  r  nled  of  » 
Christian  V'a>ilica.  Tt  has  three  doors,  and  is  thrce-aislpd.  T\u-  pif>l'yt*»riTi»n 
is  raised  and  acce^  giveu  to  it  by  two  stairway:}  uf  four  8tu|)s  each,  helow 
tbis  is  a  crypt  oootaining  Hux;oiihagi.  The  apae  Ss  tnnied  towiid  -(he  wee( 
iust^  a  l  a  the  east.    (B.  Arch,  C.T.  July,  ltM>8,  p.  8.) 

MDBnf A.  —  Christiau  EpiUpha.  — lu  B.  Sor.  Ant.  Fr..  IWiS.  pp.  Ml- 
I'Sif  A.  Meklin  publishes  two  Cliristian  inscriptions  in  Latin  cuj^ied  by 
Captain  N  ie^las  at  Mdeina,  the  ancient  Althiburua  in  Tunis. 

THABRACA.  —  A  Oofloite  MMaio. — A  Moeaio  omamentlDg  ft 
Christian  stolr*  has  been  discovered  in  Thaiiraca  in  Tunl^.  and  is  illustrated 
by  O.Maki*  <  III  in  .V. /i'r///.  irrh.Crist.  1WJ»,  pp.  150-lo2  (firsi  pnl.Hsli.d  by 
Gauckler,  J/or«.  Putt.  Vol.  Xiii;.  It  represents  the  interior  uf  a  L  lii  intiau 
ehorsh  in  wrtioal  and  longitudiiie]  eee^ne,  witii  tribime,  »pM,  and  altnr,  the 
hwt^namt'd  fmvini;  thr<M'  burnini;  f  i  r-*  u|)on  it.    An  inscription  above  the 

ooloTinr^.l  n-ads:  ECCLESIA  M ATER  '  VALENTIA  IN  PACAE. 

THAMAIiLUIiA.  —  Inscribed  Capitals. —  In  tlie  excavations  in  the 
Chrietian  obapel  of  ThatnaUula  in  Algeria,  capitale  were  fotmd  inaeribed, 
in  letters  which  do  not  seem  to  be  earlier  than  the  Byzantine  period,  with 
quotations  fn.ni  th.'  IV'.Iti^.    ((]ski.[,.  B.  Arch.  C  7\  lOOS,  .Iiin.\  {.[..  0  If).) 

TIMOAD. — A  Bjzautiue  Mosaic.  —  A  mosaic  representing  Venus 
AnadjonuoMi  attended  by  a  Triton  and  a  Nereid  bae  been  diseoTered  at 
Tinigad.  It  measnree  three  to  Ave  metres  in  length  and  is  in  excellent 
condition.  (B.  A.  Mstkb  in  ifoMttskefU/.  £unttmi§9, 1, 1006»  pp.  457-458.) 

UHITBD  8TAT98 

BOSTON. — Aoqoialtioiui  of  tha  Mnaeoin  of  Ftaa  Arta.— -The 
llnaeum  of  Fine  Arts  biw  recently  acquired:  a  Madonna  and  Saints  by 

Sano  di  I*ietro,  from  the  Xevin  collection;  a  grave-relief  from  the  tomb  of 
the  abb*««s  of  St.  I'ati  izia  in  Naples  (It.  Mm.  F.A.  19U8,  pp.  21-22)}  and  a 
collection  oi  Persian  jnilLery  {ibid.  pp.  211-32}. 

CgTCAOO.  — A  Madofina  by  Baitolomao  TlTariail.— A  Madonna 
by  Bartolomeo  Viyarini  is  published  by  F.  M.  Pkkkins  in  flWrte.  VIII, 
1908,  p.  145.  It  coniPH  from  a  private  ooUeotion  in  Italy  and  is  now  in  the 
JbUlis  colleQtion  at  Chicago. 

MBW  TOBK.->  Acqnlatttona  of  the  MatropoUtan  Btnaemn. — Recent 
additions  to  the  Museum  are :  an  early  fifteenth  century  Florentine  cas.sone 
front  representing  the  Capture  of  Salerno  by  Robert  Onisrard  (d»"srril)P<l  by 
VV.  &A«KJif  in  Burl.  Mag.  XIII,  lUOB,  p.  2,62)  \  a  bronze  bust  of  innocent  X| 
attributed  to  Aleeaandro  Algardi;  two  painted  and  lacquered  doont  from 
the  I^alace  of  the  Forty  Columns,  in  Ispahan  (reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  1587- 
l(>-->^'):  a  tahorna.'le  of  tli.'  Muraii.'se  Srtir.nl  (11.  M.tr.  M>is.  IHO'^,  pp.  71- 
72);  a  Portrait  of  a  Man  l)y  Lucas  C  ianach  the  Elder;  two  HUiiiied-ghiss 
windows  of  alMiut  1500  (German  Suhoul,  ibid.  pp.  87-88  and  U2)  ;  a  Madonna 
by  Fietio  di  Domeiueo  (iUd.  pp.  117-110);  the  Entombment  from  the 
Chiteau  de  Biron,  loaned  by  Mr.  Morgan  {'Md.  pp.  134-110)  ;  a  cassone 
front  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  Nebuchadhpzzar  (rnibrian.  Hrm  1500, 
iind.  p.  ) ;  a  bronze  statuette  of  Adam,  of  the  \  enetian  or  Paduan  school, 
fiffeemth  eeotory;  two  others  of  saints,  of  the  school  of  Michelangelo;  and 
ive  plaques  of  North  Italian  origin,  attributed  to  Moderoo,  Yaleo^O  Belli* 
and  a  pnpil  of  Jacopo  Sausoviuo  {JbUi,  pp.  229-2ai). 
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▲  IdmosM  Bmunal  la  the  Stem  CioltootloiL— A  Limogos  enuafll  !■ 

the  Kann  collection,  reiimrkable  for  the  brutality  of  ita  tyiK*!*,  rt'prMente 
Christ  hf'fnri'  riltitj*,  and  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  centaiy. 
it  is  attributed  by  J.  J.  Mauquet  de  Vassklot  in  Hurl.  Mag.  XIV,  1I>08, 
p[k  80-84,  to  Monvaerni,  the  author  of  a  plaque  of  the  Flagellation  in 
l3e»  Dniuit  aoUeetion  in  the  Pstii  Fnlait,  Pftris,  and  other  enamels. 

PHII^DBLPHIA.  —  Paintings  by  Vittorlo  CrtvelU.  — F.  Mas^ojj 
i*t:i{kiNs  fuililisln's  in  lin!(^.  fV  \itt.  WW.  lfH)«,  p.  1'20,  a  S.  AiifoTii<»  which 
waiii  formerly  in  the  A'evin  collection  at  Koine,  and  a  triptych  repre.seiitiag 
The  Madonna  and  Saints,  both  of  which  he  aadgns  to  Yittorio  Crirelli. 
Thew  pktmes  are  now  in  the  collection  of  My.  Wiktaok  of  Philadelphia. 

AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 
aSNEBAL  AND  MiaCBLLAHBOm 

EXPLORATIONS  IN  NORTHBASTBRN  WTOMINa.  —  On  an 

arrhafological  reeonuuiHbance  of  northeastern  AVyoTninix.  mad<»  during  July 
and  August,  10U8,  for  the  American  Museum  of  Naiural  ^it8tory,  ilarlaa  I. 
Smith  ttcamined  the  country  by  wagon  from  Lnsk  north  to  Newcastle  in  the 
Black  Hills,  west  to  Sheridan  and  the  Big  Horn  MountaiuK,  and  Houth  to 
Casper.  A  prehistoric  quarry  covprint;  al>out  five  acres  was  found  Tu-ar  the 
juuctiou  of  iiat  Creek  and  Old  Woman  Creek  iu  ea^iteru  Wyoming,  a  large 
rook  shelter  eontuning  promising  debris  and  petn>gl3rphs,  also  small  oaves 
and  petroglyphs  in  Oil  Cn-fk  CaiSon,  about  six  miles  west  of  N'>  \v(a>t!i?, 
pictographs  in  black  ami  red.  and  jii'triiu;l\  jdis  in  a  lur-e  rock  slieltt-r  in  the 
Big  Horns  about  fourteen  miles  southwest  of  Buffalo  and  numerous  tipi- 
oirdes  indicated  by  stones  in  eastern  Wyoming. 

VXBMJIA. — nia  liitaniatlonBl  Oongreee  of  Amerioaniata.— >  At  the 
International  Congress  of  Americanists  held  in  Vienna  from  Sept.  9  to 
Sept,  14,  19()H,  the  following  papers  of  sjiecinl  archapological  interest  were 
presented.  'Frauz  Boas,  New  York,  (Opening  Address)  *•  The  Results  of 
the  Jesnp  Expedition.**  The  writer  emphamaed  as  possible  a  connection 
between  the  northeattern  Asiatic  and  the  northwestern  American  peofdes 
resultin*?  from  a  pn^ijlacial  immigration  into  America  and  a  rounter- 
migration  t^nvanU  Sil>erla.  Adela  C.  Breton,  Euglaud,  exhibited  a  copy  of 
an  ancient  plan,  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  plan  of  Tenochtitlan.  Sir 
Clements  Murkhain,  London:  "Ancient  Peruvian  Carvings  at  Tiahuanaco 
and  Chaviii.  "  Kd\\ard  SoU-r.  Hrrlin  :  Hiiitis  of  Chichen-Ttza."  He  also 
discussed  tiie  old  Mexican  feather-ornament  in  the  Natural  History  Museum 
iu  Vienna.  L.  Capitau,  Paris:  Comparisons  of  Archaeological  Objects 
from  America  with  similar  Forma  ftfrn  other  Pftrts  of  the  World :  Breast- 
rings,  *  Entrelacs,'  etc."  M.  H.  Saville,  New  York,  gave  an  account  of  his 
recent  work  atul  explorations  on  the  coast  of  Ksmeraldas,  Eqimdor.  (^eorge 
Grant  Mac!  urdy,  New  Haven,  "The  Alligator  in  the  Ancient  Art  of 
Ghinqni."  Juan  B.  Ambrosetti,  Bnenos  Airas,  **  The  Cs]<^aqni  Question.** 
Max  Uhie,  Lima,  "The  Shell  Heaps  of  Pern,*'  and  other  archaeological 
pa|M»rs  fiti  Pern.  Eurico  fiii^tloli.  Florence,  disou«'*ed  an"lia*'oloi?ical  objects 
from  the  Antilles  and  from  Venezuela.  Julius  Nestler,  Prague,  "  The  liuius 
at  Tiahuanaco,  Boliria.**  Charles  Fsahody,  Cambridge,  Recent  American 
Cave-work.'*  C.  Y.  Hartman,  Stockholm,  Costa-Rican  Arehaeolcgy.  ** 
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AN  INSCRIPTION  OF  THE  LABICANI 
QUINTANENSES 


The  inscriptions  here  reproduced  are  cut  upon  a  large  marble 
base  1.30  m.  higb,  0.60  m.  wide,  and  0.58  m.  tbick,  now  in  the 
small  municipal  museum  of  Frascati  (Fig.  1).  The  base  was 
discovered  in  1899  in  the  Vigna  Moretti  lielow  the  hill  of  La 
Coloniia  near  the  fifteenth  milestone 
on  the  Via  Labicana.  Imperfect 
copies  of  the  inscriptions,  which  are 
difficult  to  read,  were  published  by 
Tomassetti  and  Asliby,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  topographical  im- 
portance.^ 

The  difficulty  of  deciphering  these 
inscriptions  results  from  their  partial 
erasure  in  antiquity.  The  marble 
base  was  used  first  in  196  a.d., 
probably  to  support  an  honorary 
statue,  and  an  inscription  recording 
the  name  of  the  person  thus  honored, 
the  names  of  the  individuals  charged 
with  the  erection,  and  the  fact  that 
the  space  for  its  location  was  voted 
decurionum  decreto  was  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  base,  and  on  the  left  side 
the  date  of  the  dedication  with  the  names  of  two  quattuorviri. 
About  a  hundred  years  later  the  inscription  on  the  front  was 
almost  entirely  erased,  leaving  traces  of  the  words  in  the  last 


FiGi'RE  1. — Marhi.k  Bahe  at 
Frascati. 


'  Tomassetti,  B.  Com.  Rom.  1809.  pp.  280-203,  Xot.  Scav.  1900,  p.  51  ; 

Aflhby,  Papers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  I  (1902),  pp.  257,  258,  and  Map  V. 
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Biz  lines  only,  and  a  second  insoription,  in  honor  of  the  emperor 
Maximianus  (285-805  A.D..)t  was  cut  upon  the  upper  two-thirds 
of  the  space.  Tomassetti  belieyed  that  at  this  time  the  base  was 
partially  or  wholly  cemented  in  a  wall,  leaving  only  the  front 
Tieible.  This  may  account  for  the  preservation  of  a  portion  of 
the  inscription  on  the  left  side.  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the 
damnatio  memoriae  of  Mazimianus,  the  second  inscription  on  the 
front  of  the  base  was  in  turn  erased  and  made  almost  illegible. 

At  Professor  Dessau's  request  I  made  a  new  examination  of 
the  stone  in  the  hope  of  securing,  if  possible}  a  more  nearly 
complete  reading  of  all  three  inscriptions.  By  means  of  squeezes 
and  other  devices  I  succeeded  in  making  out  the  imperial  titu- 
Itts,  the  dedication  on  the  left  side,  and  the  last  three  lines 
(11.  14-16)  of  the  first  inscription  with  fragments  of  11. 11-18. 

To  take  each  up  in  order,  the  only  portion  of  the  first  erased 
inscription  which  I  was  able  to  read  is  the  following : 

4 

Traces  of  letters  only  in  11. 1-10. 

s  T I T  V 1  ^mmm,^:mm,:MBmMKmm  n 
s  c  R I  p  T  A  --m^mm^mMmmym.  t  o 

S  T  A  T  V  A  M  ,;v'''':rr ■  fq* 
CVRLTITEDIOLFFABPROCV       n  0 
W  PATREETLTITEDIOLFFAB  PROCVLO 
FRATRE.  L.D.D.D. 

. . .  tiltuit  in-ln-npta  [aere  eoHa]to  |  atainam  

. .  [eeneueruyit  [  ,  cmiantibm)  L,  TUedio  L.  f.  Jlift.  iVoevpmjo  | 
Tpatre  et  L.  Titedio  L.  /  F^b,  Proeulo  \fratf9.  L(oeus)  d(atu8) 
d(eeuriQnum)  <i(«er«to). 

In  11.  11-13  tlie  letters  are  2^  cm.  Iiigh,  in  the  remaining 
lines,  8.}  cm.  The  restorations  in  11.  12,  1^3,  11  are  based  upon 
well-detined  truces  of  letters.  The  pluiise  l(ocu9)  d(aiuM) 
d(*  <-fin'<>Hii>n  )  ti(  fL'rt'to)  occors  in  dedicatory,  lionorary,  and 
sepulchral  inscriptions ;  if,  moreover,  tlie  spot  where  the  base 
was  discovered  is  rightly  identified  as  the  forum  of  the  Labicani 
Quintanenses  (see  below),  this  inscription  may  record  the  erec- 
tion of  an  honorary  statue  to  some  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
town.    The  noraen  Titedius^  although  not  common,  occurs 
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several  times  in  the  inacriptionft  of  Cential  Italj.  One  (^O.ZL. 
VI«  88020)  of  unknown  proyenienee  pteserves  tliis  name  be- 
longing to  a  man  who  was  HIT  nr  tier,  die,  qtUn. ;  another 
((X/.J&.  X,  5405)  records  that  a  C.  TUediut  was  qvattmrvir  at 
Interamnae 

The  dedication  on  the  left  side  of  the  base,  which  belongs 
with  the  earlier  inscription  on  the  front,  I  read  as  follows : 


S  Y  N  C  H  A  E  R  0  N  T/e 


I  I  I  I  •  V  I  R 

lDed(katum)]  K(alendi»)  lunia  \  Desthro  11  e[(>.s.]  | 

Tra$ea  Pritclo]  |  Jfjm^erae  |  Sytuthaewntlej 


mi 


The  letters  are  abont  2  cm.  high  and  are  so  shallow  that  it 
is  only  after  long  scmtiny  that  the  words  can  be  made  ont. 
Cnttings  or  depressions  on  the  stone  before  U.  2-<5  may  be  the 
remains  of  chiselled  letters  no  longer  legible;  at  any  rate,  I 
assume  the  existence  in  each  of  these  lines  of  a  praenomen  and 
Bomen,  first,  because  the  use  of  the  cognomen  alone  for  the 
fWMttuondri  would  be  quite  irregular ;  and  also  because  other- 
wise the  words  of  the  last  line  would  not  be  placed  symmetri- 
cally with  reference  to  the  other  lines.  The  names  in  full  of 
the  consuls  for  196  A.i>.  are  C.  Domitius  Dexter  and  L.  Vale- 
rias Kessalla  Thrasea  Priscus  (  CLL.  X,  1786).  The  reading, 
IV RED,  which  Tomassetti  restores  in  the  last  line,  seems  to  me 
very  uncertain. 

Quite  unusual  is  the  placing  of  eo9»  after  the  name  of  the 
consul  first  mentioned.  MneMtherae  in,  of  course,  for  Mmttere 
(abl.).  The  cognomen  Synehaeron  is  rare ;  at  any  rate,  I  do 
not  know  of  its  occurrence  in  any  Latin  inscription.  Iwxaipow 
appears  in  a  Greek  sepulchral  inscription  of  the  Roman  period 
(Kaibel,  ^tser.  Or,  Jtal  et  Sieil.  1478). 

The  text  of  the  later  imperial  inscription  is  as  follows: 
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iV ALTER  UENAISON 


•  IMP. C*M. VALERIC* 

•  MAXIMIANO.PIO. 
.  F  E  L  I  C  I  . 
INBICTO'AVQ. 
ORDO  LABICAN 

.D-N.M.QEIVS. 

/«np.  C(flttari)  if.  Vdlerio  ]  Maximiano  ph  \feUei  \  hibieto  Aug 
(uato)  I  ordo  IMean(prum)  \  Q(ii<ntaii«fMt*ttfii)  |  d(fimino)  n(pHro) 

The  letters  of  11. 1-5  are  8  cm.  high,  of  U.  6,  7,  about  4  cm. 
The  letters  of  U.  2,  8,  and  4  are  difficult  to  make  out;  1.  2 
eepeoislly  is  almost  illegible.  In  the  last  line  the  use  of  drill 
points  to  accentuate  the  letters  is  still  plainly  seen.  Traces  of 
letters  belonging  to  the  first  inscription  appear  frequently ;  for 
example,  L  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  line,  A  after  P  in  1. 1, 
and  RP  before  D  in  1.  7,  but  thej  are  insufficient  to  permit  the 
restoration  of  any  word.  The  abbreviation  C.  for  Oaetar  occurs 
in  two  inscriptions  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianus,  CI.L,  IX, 
6064  X,  6969),  found  at  Melfi  in  Apulia  on  the  ancient  Via 
Herculia,  and  QI,L*  X,  6975,  from  Marsico  Nnovo  in  Lucania, 
also  on  the  Via  Herculia.  But  this  abbreviation  appears  as 
early  as  189  a.d.  {CXL,  IX,  2828).  Noteworthy  in  our  in* 
scription  is  the  omission  of  the  name  Aurelius  in  the  title  of 
tiie  emperor.  The  inscription  must  be  as  late  at  least  as  286  A.D., 
in  which  year  Maximianus  received  the  title  of  Augfustus. 

The  place  of  discovery  of  the  inscription  and  the  reading  of 
another  (JJ.LL.  XIV,  2770),  quoted  below,  in  which  the  words 
Eti  fvUblicm  Lavieaiutrum  Quintaneimum  appear,  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  abbreviation  Q  •  Q  in  1.  6  means  (^nUmeniium.  If, 
then,  as  Tomassetti  assumes,  the  discovery  near  our  base  of 
blocks  of  tperone^  slabs  of  marble,  cornices,  and  other  archi- 
tectural fiagments  in<1ieates  the  existence  of  a  public  square  or 
forum,  the  topographical  importance  of  11.  6,  7  is  considerable, 
since  we  may  recognisse  in  the  place  the  site  of  the  post-station, 
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Ad  Qnintanas*^  whoM  inhabitanto  were  osUed  Lab(v)icani 
Qnintanepaee,  and  wboea  looaUon  is  placed  bjr  tbe  Itineraries 
fifteen  miles  from  Rome  on  tbe  Via  Labicana.   Dessan  (CliX. 

XIV,  p.  S75)  suggests  that  the  town  was  called  Quintanae,  this 
luune  being  derived  possibly  from  the  nsme  of  a  large  estate 
in  wMch  tbe  station  was  first  established.  The  name  is  attested 
also  bj  tbe  sepnlchnd  inscription  of  unknown  proyenience,  now 
cemented  in  the  north  front  of  the  Casale  Oiuffa  (a  little  more 
than  aeyen  bundled  yards  west  of  the  spot  where  our  inscription 
was  found),  J>.  Mi  Parikmia  jmUieae  Zoffieanorum 
QithiiUmtHmum  (C»ZL,  XIV,  2770) ;  and  hy  the  brick-stamp, 
EX*PREDtS  QUINTANENSIB  AGATHYR^  •  AVG- LIB*  (OXX. 

XV,  462  c»  XIV,  4090,  14),  found  inter  Montecompatri  et 
La  C'olonna,''  which  sbows  tbe  existence  of  a  pratdia  QuintO' 
netma.^  Ad  Quintanas  was  probably  not  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Labicum,  which,  according  to  Strabo  (V,  p.  237),  occu- 
pied a  lofty  elevation  120  stadia,  or  fifteen  miles,  from  Home 
on  the  right  (going  toward  the  south)  of  the  Via  Labicana. 
The  discussion  of  the  exact  location  of  Labicum  has  been  a 
long  one,  but  topoi^raphcrs  are  now  generally  agreed  that  it 
was  on  or  near  tbe  hill  of  Moate  Oompatri>  In  imperial  times, 
then,  the  town  on  the  hill  lost  its  importance,  and  the  munici- 
pal centre  was  transferred  to  a  point  lower  down. 

Waltbb  Dennison. 

'  Ordo  (=  dentrinne*)  is  occasionally  fnnnd.  as  in  onr  inscriptinn,  with  the 
gemtiTe  of  the  municipea,  e.g.  ordo  Buulanorum,  (JJ.L.  X,  174ti,  ordo  Cereati- 
nonm  MarUmonm,  C.LL,  X,  6781. 

*  The  corrected  text  of  DnMel. 

•Cf.  also  C.LL.  XV.  pp.  S.  ini  ff..  and  Epig.  V,  p.  256,  foOtDOte  1, 

<  Deewq,  Ix.;  ^'iaflea,  Ual.  Lande^ikunde,  lit  ^l  i  Aahby,  ^c. 
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AGE  AND  ANCI£NX  HOME  OF  THE  BIBLICAL 
MANUSCRIPTS  IN  THE  FREER  COLLECTION 


[Platbs  I-ni] 


The  brevity  and  haste  of  my  first  rcjtort  on  these  Mss. 
have  bidin^Hit  some  niisuaderstuuciings,  a  few  of  which  I  shall 
try  to  remove. 

The  Deuteronomy  Ms.  has  one  late  marginal  note  on  p.  35 : 
^  clt  TTjv  /iviffiTfv  rm  ayiw  Trrpo)  etV  to  Xv^vtjko  (to  tlie  memory  of 
the  holy  I'atln'is  tor  Uie  eveiiiiirr  time).  This  is  a  designation 
of  a  rcj^ular  reading  with  a/jy  ^  ^d  t€  showing  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  passage  (Deiii.  x.  14-22).  Professor  Grcnfell 
and  Dr.  Kenyon  agree  in  dating  this  cui-sive  note  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  or  early  in  the  seventh  ••cnluiy.  Its  black  ink  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  brown  of  the  text.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  note  was  iiiHerted  by  a  visiting  churchman,  who  marked 
befuruhiiiul  the  apprKpriate  passage  for  the  day  to  avoid  delay 
at  the  time  o!  tlic  £>ervices. 

An  interesting  parallel  to  the  hand  i»f  the  whole  Deuter- 
onomy Ms.  was  foiiml  in  an  un])ul)li8hed  fragment  of  the 
Aegyptisches  Museum  in  Herlin  (  Plate  I).  It  is  numbered 
P.  (IT94  and  is  a  double  leaf  of  a  pai  c  hmt-nl  hook  containing 
Homer,  Ji.  liJ,  390  flf.  The  fragment  was  ixMi-^lit  of  an  ICi^yptian 
dealer  and  has  bucu  dat^d  in  tlie  fonrth  or  fifth  renturv.  The 
writing;-  is  slightly  larLjcr  than  iliat  of  the  Deutt-rouomy  Ms. 
rfacsimile  vl.'/.^l,  Xil,  PI.  11).  Its  cross  strokes  are  slightly 
hea  vier,  and  the  M  and  Q  are  jsouietiiues  a  little  broader.  The 
ornamental  dots  of  G,  C,  T,  f,  etc.,  are  a  little  larger.  Y  and  P 
have  hmger  tails,  K  a  sharper  angle,  and  ♦  is  slightly  enlarired. 
The  accents  and  a  few  breathings  are  perhaps  second  haml.  it 
seemed  that  oidy  every  other  line  was  ruled,  but  as  the  Ms.  was 
under  glass,  I  could  not  be  certain. 

Ain(!ricHn  .tournal  of  Ar\'iiiu.>«lo}rv,  Socond  S<>rif».    .lournal  of  tbA  n>|, 
ArolMm>k«tc«l  InsUtatt  «rf  Araerio^  Vol.  Xlll  U»0»).  No.  8. 
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To  this  hand  in  tarn  a  near  parallel  is  found  in  the  Codex 
Ephraemi  (facsimile  in  Omont,  Mt$,  greet  de  la  Bib*  Nat.  PI.  Ill), 
though  it  must  be  considered  a  rather  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  writing.  Among  other  slight  differences*  we  may  note  the 
size  of  the  ^,  increase  in  ornamental  dots  to  T,  €,  longer  tail 
to  etc. 

Professor  Goodspeed  {BibL  Worlds  XXXI,  3,  218)  has  com- 
pared with  the  Deuteronomy  Ms.  Add.  Ms.  17210  of  the 
British  Museum  (facsimile  in  Cat.  Anc.  Man.  Brit.  Mut.^  Greek, 

PI.  9),  a  Homer  palimpsest  fidtn  the  Nitrian  Desert,  not  only 
finding  the  writing  identical,  but  also  that  the  two  ai^'ree  in 

ruling  only  every  other  line,  except  at  the  top  of  the  i>age. 
This  peculiarity  occurs  in  parts  of  the  Alexandrinus  and  of  a 
Coptic  Ma.  in  the  Freer  Collectii)iu  as  well  as  in  the  Frag. 
I'.iliianum  and  some  other  old  Latin  M^s.  As  regards  the 
similarity  of  writing  it  is  cloar  that  the  Homer  X)alimpse8t 
stands  closer  to  Codex  Ephraemi  and  P.  07'.) 4  than  to  the 
Deuteronomy  Ms.  It  has  the  same  peculiarities  in  a  somewhat 
higher  degree.  Also  B  has  the  top  loop  smaller  and  the  bottom 
flattened,  and  A  has  tlie  right  hand  line  extended  at  the  top,  a 
heavy  dot  on  the  prolongation  of  the  bottom  lino  to  the  left, 
but  no  extension  of  that  line  to  the  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  shows  two  forms  of  the  T  as  in  the  Deuteronomy  Ms.  Most 
of  the  variations  incline  toward  the  hand  found  in  the  frag- 
ment of  Paul's  EpistK's  of  the  Freer  Collection  (facsimile 
A.*f.A.  XII,  p.  54,  fig.  2).  Noteworthy  is  the  t'-rulency  to 
join  tiie  top  of  the  T  an<l  the  bottoms  of  P  and  4>  into  other 
letters  in  both  these  Mss. 

The  great  similarity  of  all  the  above  Ms.s.,  coml)ineil  with  the 
distinct  development  in  tyjie  of  hand  from  the  Deuteronomy 
Ms.  through  P.  6794,  Codex  Kphraemi,  and  Add.  Ms.  HinO  to 
the  fragment  of  Paul's  Epistles,  makes  the  coiitlusion  almost 
unavoidable,  that  they  are  products  of  tlie  sain»»  s(  liool  ;i;i<l 
♦•piitiirv.  This  conclusion  is  opposed  to  the  \w\v  iu  ld  l»y  ^oIllt' 
Frt'Di  li  and  (it'iiuan  scholars,  that  tlicCoflex  Ephrat-ini  Ix  longs 
earlv  in  the  Hfth  centurv  and  is  olilt  r  tlian  the  Alexandrinus. 
I  prefer  to  place  it,  as  well  as  its  two  ycniiiL^i  r  rt  latives,  late  in 
the  fifth  century,  at  any  latc  after  the  Altxandi  iinis.  tlu^  D»-u- 
teronomy  of  the  Freer  Collection,  and  the  slightly  younger 
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Homer  fragment,  P.  6794 ;  and  I  further  feel  confident  that  all 
these  represent  stages  in  the  development  of  the  aiime  school  of 
writing  and  are  probably  from  the  same  region,  Lower  Egypt. 

Add.  Ms.  1721 L  of  the  Hrit.  Miis.  (facsimile  in  Ftw,  of  Bib. 
J/j<*.  lint.  Muif.,  I'l.  Ill  )  lias  also  been  compared  to  the  Deu- 
teronomy Ms.  by  Professor  ( toodspeed.  In  forms  of  letters  it 
really  stands  clo.ser  than  Add.  Ms.  17210,  but  the  hand  is 
larger,  irregular,  and  imltalive.  It  belongs  to  a  peiiod  a  gen- 
eration or  two  later. 

In  the  (lospels  Ms.  the  lao.^L  iiiUuesting  diseovery  is  a  single 
quire  at  the  beginnini|  of  John,  whieh  is  in  a  quite  dilTerent 
hand.  All  of  the  rest  of  the  Ms.  is  of  the  style  })reviously 
described  (cf.  Plate  III),  and  was  written  by  one  writer,  prob- 
ably in  the  fifth  century.  The  writing  in  the  first  quire  of 
John  looks  younger,  while  the  parchment  appears  much  older 
and  more  worn  (cf.  Plate  II). 

There  are  four  possible  ways  of  explaining  the  presence  of 
this  strange  quire:  (1)  it  was  written  later  to  fill  out  a  lost 
or  damaged  part ;  (2)  it  was  taken  from  an  old  Ms.  for  the 
same  purpose ;  (3)  a  quire  from  the  parent  Ms.  was  retained 
and  bound  in  again,  because  of  its  good  state  of  preservation; 
(4)  it  was  written  by  another  copyist  at  the  same  time.  We 
may  safely  dismiss  the  fourth  exphumtion  on  the  hasis  of  dif- 
ference in  parchment,  ruling,  etc.,  and  the  second  because  of  the 
likeness  and  continuity  of  text  with  the  following  quires.  For 
a  comparison  of  our  Ma.  for  eighteen  verses  in  each  of  the  Ooe- 
pels  showsi  in  opposition  to  the  composite  text  of  Matthew  con- 
taitting  a  considerable  Syrian  element,  that  both  parts  of  John 
as  well  as  Luke  have  almost  no  Syrian  and  few  Western  read* 
ings,  while  individual  variants  are  fairly  common. 

The  text  of  Mark  is  likewise  composite,  showing  many 
readings  usually  designated  as  Syrian,  but  even  more  Western 
and  Pre^iyrian  in  general,  as  well  as  many  individual  variants. 
On  this  evidence  we  must  accept  the  belief  that  the  strange 
quire  in  John  is  a  portion  of  the  same  Ms.  tradition  as  the  rest 
of  that  Gospel. 

The  dirty,  greasy,  worn  condition  of  the  first  page  of  John, 
quire  1,  shows  that  it  was  once  the  outside  leaf.  This  may 
have  been  at  some  time  when  the  volume  was  out  of  its  bind- 
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ing,  yet  no  other  part  of  the  Ms.  has  suffered  in  proportion. 
The  aged  appearance  alone  is  not  enough  to  prove  that  this 
quire  was  from  the  parent  Ms.  nor  does  the  slight  stretching 
of  the  text  on  its  last  page  prove  that  it  was  later  copied  to  fill 
a  gtip.  In  ancient  Mss.  we  lind  not  infrequent  instances  of 
stretching  or  crowding  at  the  qnire  ends  so  as  to  agree  with 
the  copy.  In  this  Ms.  Ave  tiiid  mon-  instances  of  crowding;'  at 
quire  t'luls.  As  wc  daiv  iint  bas«^  our  decision  entirely  on  this 
unknown  hut  apparently  late  style  of  writiag,it  necessary  to 
look  fnr  othc!-  liiuts. 

Compared  \vii!i  the  Matthew  portion  o£  the  Ms.  this  quixe 
shows  these  rei^ndar  differences: 

(1)  ^fueh  more  frequent  punctuation,  usually  a  single  dot  in 
middl«'  position,  but  sometimes  a  colon,  punctuation  by  blank 
spaces  is  more  coninnju  in  Matthew  ; 

(2)  Less  frequent  paragraphs,  but  tiu^se  project  more  than 
one  or  sometimes  than  two  letters;  capitals  are  larger  and 
rather  laure  frequent ; 

Frequent  curved  marks  (Hot  breathings)  over  vowels 
beginiiinL,^  words  or  even  over  t  wo  successive  vowels  ;  twenty-!*ix 
ca^a  of  correctly  jilaeed  mugli  breathinfifs  occur  in  Matthew; 

(4)  Initial  v  has  two  dots  uver  it  insLea«l  of  onts  ^  i«  much 
better  made,  with  one,  two,  or  three  strokes,  but  always  having 
a  LTood  eiii  ve  in  tlie  middh';  (me  example  of  a  ^ely  made 
Egyptian  /x  oeeurii  as  a  numeral  ; 

(5)  Paragmph  marks  are  sometimes  the  Kopavifi^  iustead  of 
the  dash;  ^ 

(6)  Numerals  are  always  i>fiv*-n  \)y  the  letters  except  once, 
though  tiie  let  lei's  had  been  used  but  once  in  Matthew,  viz.  in 
the  first  chapter; 

CT)  Abbreviations  not  found  in  Matthew  are  vt\  ovpoc, 
^Xcta,  while  njX  is  uscil  for  irpX,  which  occurs  in  Matthew;  on 
the  other  han(i,  kcu,  -dai,  and  -rat,  arc  not  abbicviate<l  though 
sixteen  ca.sew  of  such  abbreviation  occur  in  Matthew; 

(9)  Bad  sjielliuLT  and  especially  itacisms  are  much  more 
common  than  in  Mattliew. 

It  seems  certain  that  this  so  different  Ms.,  li  it  were  the  par- 
ent Ms.,  must  have  exerted  some  iniluenre  on  even  the  most 
careful  copyist.    1  have  accordingly  searched  the  rcmuiuing 
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portion  of  the  Gospels  Ms.  for  hints  of  that  influence  wiih  the 
following  lesults: 

(1)  There  is  no  variation  in  punctuation  from  Matthew; 

(2)  Paragraphs  are  less  frequent,  especially  in  the  remainder 
of  John  and  in  Mark,  bat  projections  and  capitals  are  as  in 
Matthew ; 

(8)  A  rough  breathing  occurs  only  once  in  the  remainder  of 
John,  forty-seven  times  in  Luke,  and  three  times  in  Mark;  there 
are  no  oases  of  incorrect  use; 

(4)  The  writer  breaks  his  custom  and  puts  two  dots  over  v 
once  at  the  end  of  ten  pages;  he  regularly  tries  to  improve  the 
shape  of  (  after  a  model  similar  to  that  of  John,  quire  1;  the 
one  case  of  Egyptian  /*  is  from  a  third  hand  and  late; 

(4)  The  KOftnvk  paragraph  mark  occurs  once  early  in  Luke 
and  in  the  same  form  as  in  John,  quire  1 ; 

(6)  Letters  appear  as  numerals  once  in  the  remainder  of 
John,  6  times  in  Luke,  and  19  times  in  Mark ; 

(7)  ve  occurs  once  in  John  and  6  times  in  Mark ;  "afk  occurs 
once  early  in  the  remidnder  of  Johp ;  km,  -$01^  and  -to*  are  ab- 
breviated only  once  in  the  rest  of  John,  but  16  times  in  Luke, 
and  18  in  Mark ; 

(8)  In  Matthew  the  custom  of  ruling  across  the  two  pages 
from  outer  bounding  line  of  text  to  outer  bounding  line  seems 
to  have  been  broken  but  once  by  ruling  to  the  edge  of  the 
parchment,  and  then  for  but  five  lines  at  the  top  of  a  page.  In 
John,  quire  1,  the  ruling  seems  to  have  been  consistently  across 
the  entire  parchment.  Correspondingly  we  find  that  this  man- 
ner of  ruling  occurs  7  times  in  the  remainder  of  John  (probably 
four  double  sheets),  8  times  in  Luke,  and  6  times  distinguisha^ 
ble  in  Mark ; 

(9)  The  characteristic  misspellings  of  John,  quire  1,  are  i  for 
ei  and  e  for  oi,  while  the  opposite  mistakes  are  far  fewer.  In 
Matthew  all  four  misspellings  occur  somewhat  frequently; 
I  for  tt  and  at  for  e  are  the  more  common,  though  much  less 
frequent  than  in  John,  quire  1.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  John,  Luke,  and  Mark  ei  occurs  for  t  much  more 
often.  This  looks  as  if  the  copyist,  discovering  the  besetting 
sin  of  his  parent  Ms.,  had  changed  every  possible  case  t<>  the 
opposite  spelling.   In  accord  with  this  we  note  that  <  for  at 
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almost  vanlfllies*  while  ai  for  c  increaaM  decidedly  in  the 
remainder  ol  John.  In  Lnhe  and  Mark  the  spelliug  of  thia 
•onnd  imptovee. 

To  aom  up»  on  points  1  and  2  there  was  no  noteworthy  varia* 
tion.  Pecnliaritiee  4,  5»  6,  7,  and  8  all  creep  in  aporadically 
Utter.  The  eztremea  involved  in  9  were  objectionable  to  the 
writer,  who  reached  the  oppoaites  in  his  attempt  to  avoid 
them  entirely. .  No.  8  is  impossible  to  daaeify,  yet  it  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  rough  breathing  is  practically  non-existent  for 
John. 

These  items  hardly  fozntsh  valid  proof  that  the  latter  part 
of  John  with  Lake  and  Mark  were  copied  from  the  Ms.  of 
which  the  first  qnire  of  John  is  the  surviving  remnant,  but 
the  concurrence  of  such  indications,  combined  with  the 
similarity  of  text  and  the  extremely  andent  appearance  of  the 
parchment  for  these  16  pages,  furnishes  a  presumption  for  this 
inti'ipietation. 

It  must  of  course  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  above-men- 
tioned peculiarities  can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  un- 
questionable difference  in  archetype  of  Matthew  and  John,  if 
we  suppose  that  a  later  copyist  of  John,  quire  1,  exaggerated 
or  modified  those  points  in  which  the  Ms.  of  John  chanced 
to  differ  from  that  of  Matthew. 

Yet  this  explanation  can  hardly  account  for  all  the  above 
variations.  Moreover,  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  most  strik- 
ing peculiarity.  The  titles  of  the  Gospels,  Matthew,  Luke,  and 
Mark,  show  marked  differences  from  the  hand  of  the  text  and 
subscriptions.  Perhaps  most  striking  is  the  fact  that  the  word 
efoffifeXiov  measures  just  one  inch  in  length  each  time  in  the 
title,  though  it  measures  1|  inches  in  both  text  and  subscrip- 
tions. Likewise  a  comparison  of  the  forms  of  the  letters  shows 
that  the  titles,  as  well  as  some  40  instances  of  second  hand  in 
the  text  and  margins,  have  the  following  differences  from  the 
first  hand:  «  more,  but  r  and  f  less  regularly  have  dotted 
points  on  the  ends  of  the  top  line ;  v  and  p  seem  to  have  shorter 
tails;  o  is  smaller;  «  is  the  same,  except  for  a  tendency  to 
curve  in  at  the  top ;  e  does  not  often  have  the  middle  line  so 
prolonged  as  in  the  text ;  ^  seems  narrower  and  the  outer  lines 
are  almost  perfectly  parallel,  the  last  one  being  generally  shorter. 
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These  differences,  though  decided,  are  yet  so  unimportaot, 
that  I  believe  tiie  second  baud  was  couteniporary,  heuce  Uie 

•  hlopdftiTrft . 

The  f;ir-t  that  tlie  tith?  of  .loliii  is  also  by  a  second  liaiid  sug- 
gests that  tiu'  same  person  added  all  four  titles  ;  yet  this  cannot 
he  proved,  since  the  Avriter  who  added  the  title  of  Jolm  tried, 
thouj^h  with  ill-success,  to  imitate  the  hand  of  the  text  f of. 
Platk  II  ).     Note  tlie  followini,' :  a  is  different  every  time,  and 
never  exactly  like  any  a  of  tlie  text  ;  e  omits  the  heavy  «l'>t  on  the 
middle  line  ;  7  lias  too  light  a  dot  on  end  of  the  top  stroke  ;  \  is 
too  narrow  and  the  second  stroke  extends  above  the  lirst ;  tc  ban 
a  liglit  dot  on  the  iipper  side,  not  a  heavy  one  on  the  under  side 
of  the  lop  slanting  stroke  ;  t  has  only  one  light  dot ;  &>  has  the 
middle  lines  rising  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  letter  and  the  outer 
lines  curve  in  only  slightly  at  the  toj) ;  v  seems  made  with  three 
strokes,  the  slanting  stroke  touching  the  firet  upright  a  little 
below  the  top,  though  these  two  strokes  seem  to  be  made  in  one, 
forming  a  perfect  angle,  by  the  regular  hand  of  the  text.  Most 
striking  of  all  is  the  lack  of  a  consistent  slant.    The  first  6,  u, 
and  o  have  loo  much  and  show  the  natural  tendency  of  the  hand. 
The  second  7,  tirst  v,  and  t  have  no  slant.    Those  mistakes  wliich 
betray  the  n.tiural  character  of  the  hand  seem  to  jiuint  toward 
the  second  hajid  of  the  Ms.  as  a  wiiole,  at  any  rate  toward  a 
.sloping  hand  of  the  general  type  of  the  whole  Ms.  except 
these  sixteen  |iages.    Tiiis  seems  to  prove  the  first  quire  of 
John  older  than  the  rest  of  the  Ms.,  unless  we  can  succeed  in 
showing  that  the  second  hand  was  considerably  later.  Yet 
sucli  a  conclusion  presents  very  decided  ditlficulties,  for  it 
forces  us  to  date  the  early  ]»art  of  John  in  thi^  fourth  cen- 
tury, a  date  which  passes  well  vvilh  the  bad  sjielliiig  (cf.  West- 
cott  and  I  ioi  i,  1 1,  307),  but  is  decidedly  ijueslionable  on  account 
of  the  style  of  writing. 

The  natural  distrust  uf  a  strange  hand  will  lead  others,  as  it 
has  me,  to  seek  a  later  date  for  tliis  portion,  even  though  we 
must  confess  that  nothing  exactly  like  it  iias  thus  far  been  j>ub- 
lished.  It  seems  to  have  some  general  resfmblance  to  the  Sla- 
vonic sloping  uncial  hand  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 
Note  especially  heavy  dots  or  ornamental  strokes  on  t,  7,  i»,  k, 
and  the  enlarged  0.    Against  this  the  forms  of  «,  f,  aiul 
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especially  with  middle  strokes  not  reftcMng  to  the  bottom 
line,  look  rather  strange.  Tet  it  does  not  seem  an  early,  but 
rather  a  well^developed  stage  of  some  each  hand.  Therefore, 
if  we  connect  it  with  the  late  Slavonic  sloping  uncial,  we  must 
picsumably  date  it  not  earlier  than  the  eighth  century,  a  very 
questionable  date,  since  the  Ms.  shows  such  plain  signs  of  long 
nie.  If  we  attempt  to  connect  it  with  the  earlier  type  of  slop- 
ing hand,  which  arose  on  papyrus  in  the  third  and  fonrth  cen- 
turies, we  are  met  by  the  difficulty  that  the  remainder  of  the 
Ms.  is  itself  a  late  development  of  that  hand,  probably  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  it  is  extremely  questionable  to  suppose  that 
style  of  writing  to  have  lived  on  much  longer.  Furthermore, 
this  hand  is  clearly  a  development  independent  of  the  hand 
found  in  the  rest  of  the  Ms.,  for  while  the  slant  is  less,  the  pen 
was  cut  with  a  broader  point,  snd  the  writing  makes  more  the 
impression  of  a  papyrus  style.  Also  dots  and  shadings  are 
more  pronounced.  Furthermore,  individual  characteristics, 
such  as  capitals,  awkwardly  projecting  paragraphs,  and  punctu- 
ation point  toward  a  later  time,  though  such  characteristics  are 
found,  infrequently  even  on  papyrus  fragments  of  the  second 
century  A.D.  or  earlier. 

On  the  whole  I  prefer,  though  with  a  good  deal  of  hesitation, 
to  call  these  sixteen  pages  a  part  of  the  parent  Ms.  and  date 
them  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  call  this  an  early  replacing  of  a 
torn  but  still  legible  quire.  Those  who  take  this  view  will 
doubtless  be  inclined  thereby  to  refer  the  rest  of  the  Ms.  to  the 
fourth  century,  a  date  which  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  accept. 

This  parent  Ms.  did  not  contain  Matthew  and  was  perhaps 
otherwise  defective.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ms.  from  which 
Matthew  was  copied  possibly  <  ontained  the  four  Gospels,  so  it 
will  be  necessary  to  ^tch  for  its  influence  in  other  places. 
The  differences  in  character  of  text  of  the  different  Gospels 
point  plainly  back  to  a  time  when  the  text  transmission  of 
each  was  independent. 

Another  question,  whicli  has  been  much  considei*ed,  cimcems 
the  place  of  origin  r»f  the  M.ss.  To  trace  out  and  interpret  all 
of  the  stories  of  Arab  dealers  is  such  a  hopeless  task  that  in 
despair  I  turned  to  the  Mas.  themselves. 
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Of  the  original  sttbscription  to  the  Gospels,  which  was  written  * 
in  lighter  ink  than  the  Mas.  and  in  a  fifth  centnry  hand,  there 
remains  f  xP^are  &ytM  (ri>  (Aerh  tov  to&Ko[y^  (cf.  Plate  III). 
Though  the  first  hand  has  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
the  name  of  some  early  owner,  not  necessarily  a  private  person, 
appeared  there.  Then  the  subscription  was  changed  as  to 
name  and  enlarged  by  adding  a  second  line  f  mX  Trmnw  tAv 
avrov  This  was  written  in  the  same  shade  of  light  browa 
ink,  but  in  a  smaller,  somewhat  more  cursive  hand ;  the  reten- 
tion of  approximately  the  same  color  of  ink  would  suggest 
that  any  change  of  ownership  accompanying  this  erasure  and 
addition  took  place  within  the  original  church  or  monastery. 
Slightly  later  the  name  was  again  erased  and  also  the  letter 
under  <r  of  and  that  part  of  the  Ms.,  covering  v  also  of 
BovXw,  was  probably  washed.  Then  a  hand  very  similar  to 
No.  2  rewrote  v  aov  TittaB^w  f  in  black  ink  of  the  tint  used  in 
the  cursive  note  on  p.  85  of  the  Deuteronomy  Ms.,  discussed 
above,  and  in  certain  curved  reading  marks  of  the  same  Ms. 
This  third  hand  cannot  be  dated  much  later  than  the  second, 
hence  the  early  sixth  century.  Both  the  original  name  and 
the  form  of  it  going  with  the  second  version  have  absolutely 
perished.  Yet  from  the  length  of  the  erasure,  extending  under 
f ,  we  may  infer  that  at  least  one  was  longer  than  the  present 
name.  Also  a  letter  reaching  well  below  the  line  occurred  near 
the  beginning  of  the  name,  in  one  of  the  earlier  versions,  mf 
cannot  have  stood  in  either  first  or  second  hand,  but  perhaps 
[rjod  in  the  second  hand,  and,  if  so,  in  the  first,  the  latter 
with  the  name  of  a  monastery,  the  former  of  a  prior  or  bishop. 

The  finsd  or  third  form  of  the  subscription  is  translated: 
holy  Christ,  be  thou  with  thy  servant  Timothy  and  all  of 
bis.**  In  spite  of  the  interpretations  of  Professors  Goodspeed 
and  Gregory  (2^  Freer  Logum^  p.  22),  I  can  see  no  reference 
to  a  private  owner  here,  but  rather  to  a  church  and  its  con* 
gregation.  Timothy  *'  is  St.  Timothy  and  '*all  his*'  are  the 
worshippers  in  his  church  or  the  inmates  of  his  monastery. 

In  Abu  Salih's  Chwrchee  and  Mbnaeteriei  of  Egypt  (trans, 
by  Evetts  and  Butler,  p.  190)  we  read:  ^^Kear  tlus  place 
there  is  a  monastery  known  as  the  Monastery  of  the  Vine- 
dresser (Dair  al-Karram),  but  called  by  the  heretics  the  Mon- 
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astery  of  the  Dogs  (Dair  al-Kiiab  ).  The  Monastery  is  near 
the  Pyramids  on  the  western  side  and  its  church  is  called  the 
Church  of  'i"init»tli\ ,  the  monk,  a  native  of  Memphis,  wliose 
body  is  buried  in  it."  This  Timothy  was  a  si)li1ier  in  the 
Roman  army  and  suffered  marty  rdom  in  the  pcr.-secution  of 
Diocletian,  304  a.d.  TiiouLfh  Abu  »Salih,  wlio  wrote  soon 
after  1208  a.t>.,  names  707  churches  and  181  moDasterieti,  he 
mentions  y\o  oiher  dedicated  to  Timotiiy. 

Ai  Makii/i  (^f  1441),  while  nnminsf  125  churches  and  st) 
monuslei  ics,  presumably  a  coni[)U!ttj  list  for  his  time,  does  not 
mention  lite  monasteiy  o£  the  Yinedreiraer ;  it  had  probably 
perished  before  his  time. 

The  Ms.  of  Abu  Salih  is  defective  at  the  beginning,  so  that 
none  of  the  monasteries  of  tlie  Nitriau  Desert  are  described. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  re'^'i-etted  as  Butler  (^Anc.  Cop.  Churrfips 
of  Kffffpt,  I,  p.  287)  quotes  \  anslel)  (  \^oy age  fait  en  K'tiiple 
[ltj»j4  and  lt>7:2-'>],  p.  227),  that  "there  were  formerly  »even 
monasteries  there  ;  viz.  Macarius,  John  the  Little,  Anba  Bis- 
lioi,  Timothy,  Anba  Musa,  Anba  Kaima,  and  Suriani,  of  which 
only  Bisli  'ii  aad  Suriani  survive,"  an  obvious  error,  for  besides 
Macarius,  there  is  left  one  other,  Al  Baramus.  Al  Makrizi 
(App.  to  Abu  Salih,  pp.  320  ff.)  names  eleven,  as  know  n  to  him, 
viz.  all  of  the  above  except  Timothy,  and  besides,  Klias,  the 
Virgin  of  St.  John  tlie  Dwarf,  St,  Anub,  and  the  Armenians. 
The  Monastery  of  Timothy  may  l)e  anotliei  liume  for  the  Mon- 
astery of  the  Armenians,  or  the  name  may  be  uii  <  i  ror  of  Van.s- 
leh  or  his  informers.  I  incline  to  the  second  alternaLivu,  fur 
A I  Makrizi  also  singles  out  just  seven  monasteries  as  existing 
in  his  time,  viz.  the  four  now  remaininsr  and  St.  .lolin  the 
Dwarf,  the  VirL,'in  of  St.  John  the  Dwarf,  and  Al)n  .Musa  the 
Black.  The  second  of  these  was  inlialntcd  by  the  Abyssinians 
uiler  their  two  monasteries  of  .lohu  Kama  and  of  Klias  were 
destroyed  by  \\  orms.  So  AnI  ivaima  of  Vansleb's  list  means 
the  Abyssinian  monastery,  and  the  tw  ci  lists  agree,  except  that 
the  Monastery  of  Timothy  is  substituted  for  Al  Baramus. 
This  looks  like  an  error  of  meniury  or  pure  invention  to  com- 
plete the  desired  number  seven. ^ 

^  Tlio  oiTftr  is  partly  in  l?iuler"s  quntation.    Professor  Onodsppfd  kindly 
looked  \x\>  tbe  original  for  me  aud  whites  as  fuUowii:  "The  foiuUi  uiotiaslery  In 
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If  we  omit  this  rather  doubtful  oaee,  the  church  of  Timothy 
in  the  Monastery  of  the  Vinedresser  was  the  only  one  of  the 
name  in  Egypt.  This  was  a  Jacobite*  t.e.,  a  Coptic,  monastery, 
and  was  once  burned  by  the  Melkites  (Abu  Salih,  p.  186), 
probably  in  the  fifth  century  or  the  early  sixth,  for  the  Mel- 
kites  were  too  weak  later.  This  monastery  seems  to  have 
finally  perished  in  the  peraecutions  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  of  the  fate  of  its  most  ancient  Bible  we  hear  no  word. 
Yet  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  it  was  abandoned,  especially  if 
any  of  the  monks  escaped.  They  may  well  have  taken  it  to 
some  more  secure  monastery. 

In  this  connection  the  statement  of  Professor  Schmidt 
(^Theohg,  LUeraturg,  1908,  p.  869)  is  of  interest,  for  he  says 
that  all  four  of  the  Biblical  Ms8.  of  the  Freer  Collection  came 
from  the  White  Monastery,  near  Sohag,  opposite  Akhmim.^ 
From  the  same  source  came  three  Mae.,  which  he  himself  bought 
in  Akhmim  in  1905:  (1)  The  first  episUeof  Clemens  in  Coptic 
(Akhmimic  dialect),  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century ;  (2)  Prov- 
erbs in  the  same  dialect  and  of  about  the  same  date ;  (3)  An 
Easter  letter  in  Greek,  of  the  early  eighth  century.  These 
three  were  bought  at  the  same  time  and  were  later  proved  to 
have  come  from  the  White  Monastery.  The  following  year  a 
fragmentary  Ms.  of  Genesis  in  cursive  Greek  of  the  late  thiid 
or  fourth  century  was  obtained  of  the  same  dealer.  It  is 
supposed  to  liave  come  from  the  same  source,  though  proofs 
fail.  These  Mm.  are  all  on  papyrus  and  show  absolutely  no 
relationship  to  the  Freer  Msa.  either  in  content  or  style  of 
writing. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  White  Monastery  had  a  library  hidden 
in  the  upi>er  part  of  the  massive  church  (first  seen  by  Ameli- 
neau  in  January,  1885),  which  had  escaped  fire  and  thieves, 
except  those  of  the  monastery  itself,  during  its  long  history. 

Vaadeb^t  Hai  Im  *eaui  d«  flnini  Mautme  H  Ttmothfe.''  Al  BMuuniB  was 
known  to  Vamdeb,  therefore,  under  tlie  imme  Mdjrirnus  and  TUmotkntM,  whkh 

Honbtless  means  Mariimit  ft  Dr,mifht.-.  the  dedicatinn  of  that  convent  i«!  nrore 
precisely  di^ticribed  by  recent  writers.  V'ausbb's  error  was  due  lo  the  similarity 
of  wand.** 

>  Cf.  Qoodspeed,  Bibl.  Worlds  IflOO,  ik  201,  who  aUy  lapports  (bis  view,  Imt 
teems  mlrinfonned  m  to  wme  eeaential  facts. 
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Yet  the  rest  of  the  monastery  \va8  plundered  and  burned  sev- 
eral times.  ^ 

At  the  lasl  pluuderiiii;  (1812),  100  Mss.  are  siiid  to  have  i)er- 
ishcd.  Under  these  circuui^iaiices  it  seems  that  Mss.  could 
have  survived  only  in  thiis  hiilden  library.  Yet  the  (U'cayed 
condition  of  all  the  Freer  Mss.  exct  pt  the  Cio8[>els,  which  \vrre 
protected  by  thick  bnaid  covers,  its  hardly  couipatible  witii 
preservation  in  so  see u re  a  place. 

I  further  learned  from  Professor  Schmidt,  that  the  Freer 
Mss.  were  first  licard  of  in  the  hands  of  a  dealer  of  Eslimunen, 
who  showed  theui  at  the  Mission  School  in  Assiut,  and  then 
sold  theiu  to  Ali  Arabi.  On  inquiry,  however,  1  learned  from 
Dr.  Grant  of  the  School,  and  from  the  Kev.  Dr.  Kvle  of  the 
United  Presbyterians'  Mission.s,  that  the  Mss.  were  never  shown 
at  the  school.  Professor  Schmidt  has  probably  been  deceived 
by  one  of  the  numerous  Arab  stories ;  all  are  of  eqiuil  value  with 
the  first  one  told,  viz.  that  the  Mss.  came  from  Akhmim.  To 
accept  the  White  Monastery  as  the  last  home  of  the  Mss.  would 
imply  that  this  first  story  was  near  the  tmtb.  -Yet  any  one 
acquainted  with  Arab  stories  would  advise  lis  to  look  in  every 
other  direction  first,  as  toward  the  Nitrian  Deiert,  or  the 
Fayoum,  or  the  region  toward  Sinai,  if  we  wiah  to  find  the  last 
resting  place  of  this  ancient  Bible. 

HsyRY  A.  Sanders. 

Ann  Abbob. 

iCt  Dfloon,  V(fyages  4an»  la  Ba$n  H  la  MauU  XgtpU  (1706),  Londoo, 
1807, 1, 167  t  i  Canon,  Ancient  MonoMttriu  (1838),  p.  113. 
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ANOiUKli  VASE  BY  THE  MASTER  OF  THE 
PENTHESILEA  CYLIX 


The  Academy  o£  Xatunil  Sciences  in  Pliiladeliiliia  has  had 
in  its  keeping  since  1879  a  tvlix  witli  a  twofold  interest:  the 
vase  is  at  present  mounted  on  a  foot  wliich  bears  the  signature 
NIKO50ENE5  ETTOIE^EN  (Fig.  1)  and  tlie  design  and  work- 
mansliip  of  the  cylix  itself  place  it  in  tliat  class  of  vases  which 
the  late  Professor  Furtwangler  attributed  to  the  "  Meister  der 
Penthettilea  Schale.**  The  vase  in  question  is  the  property  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  by  whose  kind  permission 
I  now  publish  it.   In  1879  it  was  deposited  by  them  for  safe 


FkovKB  1.— SmwATiTMi  OF  NnoATRBirm. 

keeping  at  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,^  where  it  may  now 
be  seen.    Under  tlie  date,  June  17,  1886,  the  Society  has  the 

fallowing  record  of  its  acquisition  : 

"  Mr.  Joseph  i^onaparto,  Count  Survilliers,  presented  to  the 
Society's  Cabinet  an  Klrus<^an  cup,  very  antique,  found  on  the 
estate  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  in  the  resesirohes 
m  ide  in  1828-2^  in  iliat  district,  where  the  ancient  capital  of 
tlie  Kingdom  of  Kirnria  called  \'itnlonia  once  stood.  This 
donation  was  aecoinpanicd  by  tlie  *  Museum  Etrusipie  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte,'  ('(uitainiiiLr  dcscri|ttion  of  nearly  two  thousand 
articles  found  in  tlic  same  locality  and  tlie  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  platss  iu  folio."    The  vase  itself  has  a  furtlier  tes- 

>  I  wish  to  expre88  iny  jntlitftude tO  th6  fttttbortties  at  \he  Academy  for  the  con- 
sideration liiid  kiiiiliu's-^  sli  nvn  inr.  I  am  f-»pecially  indebted  to  Mlw  H,  Wardlll, 
Asiustant  to  tlie  Curators  ot  tiie  Anthropological  l>epartmeut. 

Ain«rte»n  .Tonroal  of  Arcbueolocr.  Hceond  Herlen.   Jnumal  of  th«  142 
Af«biui^««lml  tiiMltut«  of  Amcriu,  VoL  Xtll  {t9»U  So.  t. 
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tiraonial  of  its  history  in  a  piece  of  crumpled  pajier  fastened  to 
the  under  side  of  the  foot  and  bearing  the  inscription : 

FohHIph  de  Canhto,  1831. 
Mnrche  trintujJmle  floKze  firi. 
Jannes,  uom  (VAnt^'itr.  Lmcn'te. 

Tlie  cylix  (Fig.  2)  measures  five  inches  in  height  (12.09  cm.) 
and  fourteen  and  one  half  Indies  in  diameter  (35. G  cm.).  As 
may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  reproductions,  the  vase  has 
been  broken  into  some  thirty  pieces  and  repaired.    A  very 


Figure  2. — Cvlix  in  riiiLAiiEi.riiiA. 


small  bit  of  the  rim  is  wanting  and  the  entire  foot  is  gone. 
The  interior  surface  has  been  painted  over  in  part ;  the  strokes 
of  the  brush  are  clearly  visible  in  the  outer  field  in  the  repro- 
duction (Fig.  3).  The  design,  however,  has  not  been  inter- 
fered with,  and  the  preliminary  sketch  made  before  the  clay 
hardened  is  distinctly  traceable.  The  exterior  surface  lias  also 
been  repainted  in  places,  but  again  the  drawing  has  not  suffered. 
The  blurred  condition  of  the  Imckground  and  the  darker  red 
on  the  limbs  of  the  youths,  as  seen  in  Figure  7,  have  prol>ably 
arisen  through  carelessness  in  the  second  firing.  The  good 
condition  of  the  outer  varnish  renders  this  view  the  more 
likely. 

The  most  serious  misfortune  which  has  befallen  the  vase 
seems  to  be  the  loss  of  the  foot.  The  skilful  manner  in  which 
the  foot  and  bowl  are  to-<lay  fastened  together  and  the  perfect 
curvature  from  the  rim  of  the  bowl  to  the  edge  of  the  foot,  are 
at  first  deceptive  and  tend  to  make  the  work  appear  an  haruio- 
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nious  whole.  Closer  examination,  however,  shows  that  this 
cannot  be  the  foot  which  originally  belonged  to  the  vase.  A 
comparison  of  the  signature  on  the  foot  with  other  signatures 
of  Nikosthenes,  proves  that  we  have  here  part  of  a  work  of 
Nikosthenes  tlie  master  of  tlie  black-figured  style  (Cf.  Wiener 
Vorlcfiehlatter^  1889,  Tafel  VII).  Thus  even  the  possibility  of  a 
Nikosthenes  II  who  worked  in  the  red-figured  style,  is  removed. 


Figure  3. — Interiok  or  Cylix. 


Further,  the  foot  conforms  in  shape  and  decoration  to  the  type 
found  in  certfiin  cylices  of  the  black-figured  style;  it  has  sharply 
defined  edges  and  not  a  rounded  profile  (cf.  Fitzw'dUam 
Museum  Cataloijue  of  Vasen^  PI.  XXII,  04,  00).  In  addition, 
the  edge  and  tlie  under  side  are  left  in  the  natural  color  of  the 
chiy,  whereas  the  rest  of  the  foot  is  greenish  black  in  color. 
But  even  when  we  have  added  the  foot  of  our  v.ise  to  the  known 
works  of  Nikosthenes,  we  still  have  an  admirable  example  of  the 
vase  painter's  art,  intrinsically  interesting  because  of  its  design 
and  its  connection  with  that  class  of  vases  which  Professor  Furt- 
wiingler  enumerated  under  the  "  Meister  der  Penthesilea  Schale." 
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Before  describing  the  vase  in  detail,  a  few  technical  points 
may  be  noted.  The  hair  and  beard  are  rendered  in  solid  black 
except  the  ends,  which  are  usually  wavy  and  rendered  in  a  yel- 
lowish brown.  Brown  is  used  for  the  minor  anatomical  mark- 
ings ;  no  purple  is  distinguishable.  The  eye  is  of  the  develojHjd 
transitional  tyi)e,  approaching  the  profile.  Beneath  each  handle 
is  a  single  palmette  with  tendrils  and  stop-gaps,  a  type  charac- 
teristic of  this  class  of  vases  (CI.  Furtwiingler  and  Reichhold, 


Fi<ii-nE  4.  —  Intkhior  DK'tiGX  ok  Cvlix. 


Grrlechische  Vasenmalerei^  p.  280).  The  meander  pattern  which 
encloses  the  interior  design  consists  of  sets  of  seven,  eight, 
twelve,  and  seven  meanders,  separated  from  each  other  by 
'*  red  cross  squares." 

The  design  on  the  interior  of  the  vase  (Fig.  4)  represents  a 
youth  pursuing  a  maiden.  The  scene  takes  place  in  some  sacred 
region,  as  is  denoted  by  the  altar  at  the  left.  It  is  probably  to 
be  connected  with  a  religious  festival,  for  we  know  that  Greek 
maidens  had  greater  freedom  than  usual  on  such  occasions. 
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At  the  right  of  the  design,  a  maiden  wearing  an  Ionic  chiton 
and  a  himation  catches  up  her  garments  and  moves  hastily  to 
the  right  to  escape  from  the  youth  who  follows  her.  He  is 
nude  except  for  a  himation  draped  over  his  left  shoulder  and 
caught  up  in  his  right  hand  from  behind.  With  his  left  hand, 
he  grasps  the  shoulder  of  tiie  fleeing  maiden,  who  turns  toward 
her  pursuer.  The  features  of  the  drawing  which  one  particu- 
larly notes  are  the  feeling  for  rapid  movement  conveyed  and 
the  liking  shown  for  elongated  figures,  especially  noticeable  in 
that  of  the  youth. 

The  exterior  design  may  perhaps  be  termed  a  scene  of  depar- 
ture (Figs.  5,  6,  7).    The  palmettes  beneath  the  handles  divide 


FiouRE  6.  —  Outside  of  Cylix. 


the  field  into  two  very  similar  parts  ;  on  eacli  half  of  the  cylix  are 
five  figures,  youths  and  bearded  men,  arranged  in  two  groups. 
The  centrjil  figure  and  the  one  of  greatest  interest  in  each  case 
is  that  of  a  youth  wearing  a  chlamys,  with  a  petasos  hanging  at 
the  back  of  liis  neck.  He  stands  behind  a  horse  which  is 
drawn^  in  a  lifelike  manner  ;  the  pose  of  the  fore  feet  and  the 
erect  position  of  the  head  give  it  a  si)irited  air  and  add  to  the 
charm  of  the  picture.  The  youth  is  in  quiet  conversation 
with  another  youth  and  a  bearded  man  at  his  right.  Both 
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wear  the  himatiou  and  lean  on  a  staff.  The  bearded  man  and 
the  youth  at  the  right  of  the  design  are  similarly  dressed  and 
eciuipped.  In  both  cases,  the  men  seem  to  be  giving  instruc- 
tions to  the  youths  before  them,  perhaps  in  regard  to  the 
intended  departure  of  the  central  figure.  The  scene  no  doubt 
has  reference  to  the  corps  of  the  €(^-q^oi  in  Athens,  youths  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  yeara  of  age.  They  were  recruited  from 
the  upper  classes  and  it  was  their  duty  to  serve  as  a  sort  of 
patrol  (TrepiiroXoi)  to  guard  the  frontier.  We  probably  have 
here  an  €<f>7j^o<t  departing  for  some  such  service.  The  other  half 
of  the  design  (Fig.  7)  differs  little  from  the  one  described,  ex- 


FlUt'RK  7.  —  OlTSIUB  OF  CyLIX. 


cept  tliat  the  departing  youth  has  a  spear  in  this  case  instead 
of  a  staff,  and  the  place  of  the  bearded  man  at  the  right  of  the 
design  is  taken  by  another  youth.  The  pose  of  this  youth  is 
most  extraordinary ;  he  seems  to  be  admiring  some  object 
which  he  holds  up  before  him,  perhaps  a  tlower.  Several 
objects  hang  on  the  wall,  a  tal>let,  a  sponge-bag,  and  two 
shields  with  the  end  of  a  sword  visible  beneath,  in  ciich  case. 

An  interesting  parallel  to  this  exterior  design  is  to  be  found 
in  the  exterior  of  the  "  Penthesilea  Schale  *'  in  Munich  (cf. 
O.  Jahn,  Vdnrusaninilmi'f  Knnhj  Lmht'i'ff's,  870 ;  Furtwangler 
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and  Beiehhold,  Q-rUeUtehe  Vaunmaierei^  p.  81 ;  PI.  56).  The 
character  of  the  compoflttion  and  the  technical  points  of  style 
leave  do  doubt  that  our  vase  was  painted  by  the  same  hand  ae 
the  Munich  cyliz.  The  class  of  the  vases  to  which  these  be- 
long was  first  discussed  by  Hartwig,  IHe  griechUchen  MeU' 
tenchaUn  de9  Hrengen  rothfigwr^en  JSfHU^  pp.  491  ff.  Later, 
Furtwfingler  enumerated  them  in  his  OrUehifehe  VoHnmaUrei 
and  gave  to  the  master^  the  title  of  *'Meister  der  PenthesUea 
Sofaale,'*  from  his  finest  composition. 

To  this  list  the  Philadelphia  vase  must  now  be  added.  Sev- 
eral traits  betray  the  master.  Firsts  the  liking  for  horses, 
which  he  introduces  on  all  of  his  vases.  He  depicts  them  in 
his  own  characteristic  manner;  they  are  always  shown  with 
lifelike  spirit  in  the  same  technical  details  of  drawing.  It 
needs  only  a  glance  at  Plate  56  of  the  Furtwiingler-Reichhold 
pnUication  and  our  vase  to  note  the  striking  similarity  in  the 
•poses  of  the  horses  and  the  rendering  of  muscles,  mane,  and 
taiL  The  master  invariably  represents  the  tail  by  parallel 
lines  beginning  from  above  and  extending  to  the  end,  whereas 
his  contemporaries  use  hair-lines  only  at  the  end  or  inner  side 
of  the  tail.  The  greater  part  of  liis  exteriors  are  scenes  of 
departure  in  which  the  poses  of  the  youths  and  men  and  t*:e 

1  The  vases  of  this  master  accurdfng  to  ProfaMor  FttriwttD|^r,  OttHkUchi 
Va^nmii^pi.  p.  283,  are  as  fnlldws  : 

1.  Eupbronios  cylix  in  Berlin,  Hartwig,  Fls.  61,  52. 
8.  AtMddon  ojllz  In  London,  Br,  Mu9^  Cat.  Ill,  D  4 ;  Whttt  Athenian 
Va»eH,  PL  XIZ. 

8,  Aphrodite  on  tbe  Swan,  Br,  Mm.  Cat,  UI,  D  S ;  White  Athenian  Vaeee, 

VI  XV. 

4.  Cylix  of  the  death  ol  Orplieus,  J. U.S.  IX,         11.  VI. 
&  C^llz  In  the  Urnna^  Mon.  Greee.  II,  Pta.  V,  VL 

6.  Cylix  in  Hamburg,  F.R.,  PI.  5«. 

7.  Cylix  ill  Paris.  iriMer,  Cat.  dee  Vaeee  de  la  B(b.  JVa(.  No.  8U,  FigB. 

Ill,  112  ;  PI.  XXII. 

8.  Peutbeailea  cylix  in  Munich,  0.  Jahn,  Vaefnaammlung,  370;  J<\J{. 

PI.  VI»  LVI.  • 

9.  Tilyos  cylix  in  Munich,  O.  Jahn,  Vtts>'i,<,i ,-n,ihni<j.  t02  ;  F.Jf.  PI.  55. 

10.  Cylix  in  Bolognn  in  Moaeo  Clvico,  Gorkanl,  Attiterkeene  VaembUdeTt 

Pis.  21)1,  202. 

11.  Two  cylices  in  Mcmlcb,  O.  Jahn,  FemiiMiimiilttn^,  7M,  707  (careless). 
18  Cylix  in  Loid  Aldenhwn^a  powaarion.  Bhutr.  Cat.  of  Anient  Greek 

AH.  Borilngton  Fine  Arte  Ctnb,  1904,  Ho.  16. 
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tecliiiicul  details  are  similar.  A  further  point  of  connection  is 
the  bingle  palniette  with  the  tendrils  and  stop-ga|)s,  cliaracter- 
istic  of  this  class  of  vases.  In  all  cases,  as  in  this  one,  the 
inner  desif^m  is  of  t^^euKjr  artistic  worth  than  that  of  the  ex- 
terior. Professor  Furtwangler  saw  in  this  master  a  painter 
whose  inlhRiice  was  felt  from  the  period  of  the  severe  style 
{ca.  500-460  B.C.)  into  the  J  i  t  style  (ca.  400—440  B.C.)  and 
one  who  frequently  worked  on  ii  l.irge  scale,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  Peiithesilea  and  Tityos  eylifcs.  Our  vase  beloni^'s  about 
470  B.C.  The  artist  lias  not  yet  attained  to  the  grandeur  of 
Kcule  seen  in  the  Penthesih-u  Schale,"  and  yet  tliere  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  it  in  the  nuumer  in  which  lie  lills  the  interior  field 
and  in  the  free  and  swift  movement  of  his  figures.  It  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  Philadelphia  has  a  large  vase  by  this 
hand.  The  interest  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  we  also 
have  a  fragment  of  a  work  by  the  maker  of  bUck-figured  vases, 
KikoBthenes,  who  signed  the  foot  which  now  supports  the  vase. 

Maky  Hamilton  Swindles. 

"Bxn  Mawb  CoLLsaa. 
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A  HEAD  OF  HERACLES  IN  THE  STYLE  OF 

SCOPAS 


[Platk  IV] 

There  is  in  private  possession  in  Philadelphia  a  very  beauti- 
ful head  of  Heracles  said  to  have  been  found  at  Sparta  in  1908. 


Fir.tiRB  1.  —  Hkad  of  Heracles,  Back. 
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It  is  broken  in  two  at  the  ears  so  that  the  whole  back  part  is 
missing,  and  in  this  condition  was  discovered  built  into  a  wall. 
It  is  said,  to  have  been  turned  face  inward,  so  that  before  its 
removal  it  appeared  to  be  merely  an  elliptical-shaped  stone. 


Figure  2.  —  IIkad  of  Hkkacles,  Profile.. 


Some  confirmation  of  this  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition 
of  the  surface  of  the  broken  part  (^Vig.  1),  which  shows  signs 
of  weathering. 

The  head  (Plate  IV)  is  of  Pentelic  marble  23.7  cm.  high, 
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and  14.5  cm.  from  the  edge  of  the  lion's  skin  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ehin.^  It  repiesente  the  goel  as  beardless,  with  the  eealp 
of  the  lion  drawn  oyer  the  top  of  his  heiftd  so  that  the  muzzle 
and  teeth  of  the  beast  come  down  oyer  the  forehead.  The  left 
side  of  the  face,  as  one  looks  toward  it  (Fig.  2),  has  taken  on 
the  msty  or  golden  color  so  obmmon  in  Pentelic  marble ;  but 
on  the  right  aide  (Fig.  3),  which  is  somewhat  weathered,  this 
is  entirely  lacking.  This  suggests  that  the  head«  when  it  was 
first  broken  from  the  body^  fell  in  such  a  way  that  the  face  waa 
half  buried  in  the  ground  and  the  upper  half  thus  exposed  to 
the  elements ;  and  then,  at  some  later  period,  perhaps  when  it 
was  used  as  build iug  material,  the  back  part  was  broken  off» 
The  head  was  separated  from  the  body  at  the  point  where  the 
chin  joins  the  throat.  The  vertical  break  comes  just  in  front 
of  the  ears,  above  and  in  front  of  which  the  hair  is  well  shown. 
The  minor  injuries  are  these:  the  muzzle  of  the  lion  with  the 
projecting  fang  on  the  right*  side  ;  a  slight  break  on  the  eye* 
brow  on  the  same  side ;  the  tip  of  the  nose ;  the  tip  of  the 
lion's  fang  on  the  left  side ;  very  slight  breaks  on  the  chin  and 
to  the  left  of  the  mouth.  In  addition  there  are  the  following 
small  breaks  which  seem  to  be  recent :  two  places  on  the  top 
of  the  lion's  skin  at  the  back  ;  also  where  the  lion's  skin  joins 
the  hair  on  the  left  side ;  and  just  below  and  in  front  of  the 
left  ear.  These  breaks  may  have  been  made  in  taking  the  head 
out  of  the  wall,  if  the  story  of  its  discovery  is  true.'  The  face 
is  thus  very  well  preserved. 

>  Th«  oomplcte  meunremwits  are  these : 

Total  litight    20.7  cm. 

Total  width   10.-2  cm. 

From  lion's  skiu  tu  bottom  of  chiu  .    .  14.5  cn>. 

FMst  noa*ki  ekin  to  fOot  of  BOM  .  .  .  B.6om. 

Ftom  UonHiakla  to  month   10.8cm. 

Height  of  f  .n  head   3.2  cm. 

Lfn^jth  intm  inner  comer  <if  ryp  to  ciiin  10.7  cm. 

Distance  between  outer  corners  of  eyea  .  9.0  cm. 

Length  of  eye  wUb  tear  duct  .  *  .  .  8.0  em. 

Length  of  eyo  without  teer  duet  ,  .  .  8.7  cm.. 
nnis:ht  of  pyo  without  lide  .    •    •   •    »     1.0  cm. 

Wi.itll  nf  IllDlUil  ;J.U  C1J>. 

^  lUgbt  and  left  are  used  throughout  with  refereoce  to  the  spectator. 
*  In  thie  ooDneothm  It  Aoidd  be  remembered  that  the  heede  found  st  Tegea 
In  1879  had  been  built  Into  tlie  walli  of  a  honae  by  a  peaaant ;  and  that  the 
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The  forehead  is  divided  horizontally  by  a  curved  line  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  and  the  part  below  this  line  and  above  the 


Fiot'RE  3.  —  Head  of  Hkkacles,  PROFit.B. 


bridge  of  the  nose  bulges  out  prominently.  The  projection  of 
the  frontal  bone,  or  of  the  flesh  over  it,  is  marked.  The  eyes 
are  deep  set  and  the  upper  lid  is  drawn  back  so  that  it  has  a 

sculptures  found  on  the  same  site  in  IWl  were,  with  one  exception,  built  into 
Byzantine  walls  (cp.  Mendel,  B.C.H.  XXV,  1*H)1,  p.  257). 
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breadth  of  only  2  nun.  Both  even  are  turned  slightly  upward 
aiul  to  the  .spectator's  left  as  thoiiL^h  loukint^  at  sDine  object  in 
that  direction.  The  upper  lid  sliglitly  overlai)s  the  under  at 
the  outer  corners;  and  the  tear  duets  of  tlie  iwo  eyes  differ 
sliLrhtly  from  one  another,  that  of  the  rirrht  eye  curving  down- 
ward and  ending  in  a  })oiut,  while  that  uf  the  left  eye  is  nif>re 
nearly  horizontal.  Tiiere  is  no  trace  of  paint,  but  tliere  still 
.seems  to  be  a  faint  indication  of  the  iris  of  the  left  eye.  Tlie 
mouth  is  small  and  the  lips  are  parted.  The  chin  is  likewise 
small,  aiid  the  whole  face  full  and  round.  This,  together  with 
the  regular  features  and  the  earnest  expression,  gives  the  head 
its  great  beauty.  The  treatment  of  the  hair  may  be  seen  very 
well  in  front  of  the  ears.  It  consists  of  small,  round  curls 
bunched  together;  which  is  sufficient  proof,  if  one  is  needed, 
that  the  head  is  a  male  bead,  and  that  it  oannot  represent 
Omphale  masquerading  in  the  lioii^s  skin. 

The  characteristics  of  this  face  are  yety  marked.  The  fore- 
head with  the  line  in  the  middle  and  the  twelling  below  this 
line,  the  prominent  brow,  the  deep^t  eyes,  the  parted  lips, 
the  round  faoe,  tlie  liair  in  small  roimd  banchea,  are  all  charao- 
teristio  of  tbe  male  heads  commonly  attributed  to  Scopes  on 
the  basis  of  the  two  heads  from  the  pediments  of  the  temple  of 
Alifaena  Alea,  discoTered  at  Tegea  in  1679,  and  now  in  Athens*  ' 
It  is  true  that  we  are  nowhere  explicitly  told  that  Scopes  was 
the  author  of  these  pediment  groups ;  but  tbe  facts  that  he  was 
the  architeet  of  the  temple,  and  that  the  heads  have  distinctive 
features  of  their  own  which  cannot  be  connected  with  any  other 
known  sculptor,  have  rightly  been  regarded  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  attributing  them  to  him.  Professor  Ernest  Gardner 
in  discussing  the  head  which  he  regards  as  that  of  the  Atalanta 
of  the  Tegea  pediment,  after  commenting  upon  the  intensity 
cf  expression  of  the  helmeted  head  in  Athens,  speaks  of  the 
eyes  thus :  ^  ^  The  eyes  are  set  very  deep  in  their  sockets,  and 
heavfly  overshadowed,  at  their  inner  comers,  by  the  strong 
projection  of  the  brow,  which  does  not,  however,  as  in  some 
later  example  of  a  similar  intention  on  the  part  of  the  artist, 
meet  the  line  of  the  nose  at  an  acute  angle,  but  arches  away 
from  it  in  a  bold  curve.   At  tbe  outer  comer  the  eyes  are 

>  J.a.H*  ZXVI,  1906,  p.  172. 

'4  ' 
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also  heftvily  overahadowed  here  by  a  projecting  mass  of  flesh 
or  muscle  which  overhangs  and  actually  hides  in  part  the  upper 
eyelid.*'  These  words  might  be  written  of  the  Philadelphia 
head;  although  it  does  not  have  the  eyes  quite  so  wide  open, 
nor  is  it  bent  to  one  side  in  the  same  way,  and  its  expression 
is  earnest  rather  than  pathetic.  Equally  striking  is  the  re- 
semblance to  the  second  head  from  Tegea,  which,  in  spite 
of  its  mutilated  condition,  shows  what  seems  to  be  the  same 
treatment  of  the  foriehead  and  the  same  manner  of  represent- 
ing the  hair.^  More  interesting  still  in  this  connection  is  the  | 
beardless  head  of  Heracles  found  at  Tegea  in  1901  and  Uke->  J-^ 
wise  belonging  to  one  of  the  pediment  groups.^  So  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge  from  the  reproductions,  this  muoh^injured 
head  has  the  same  features:  the  peculiar  forehead,  the  promi- 
nent brow,  and  the  narrow  upper  eyelid ;  but  the  treatment  of 
the  hair  appears  to  be  different.  The  workmanship  of  this 
head  is  said  by  Mendel,  who  publishes  it,  to  be  inferior  to  that 
of  the  other  Tegea  heads.  He  thinks  it  was  intended  to  be 
seen  from  a  distance*  and  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
school  of  Scopss  rather  than  to  the  master  himself. 

The  points  of  resemblance  which  the  Philadelphia  Heracles 
bears  to  the  heads  from  the  Tegean  pediments  are  so  many 
and  80  striking  that  they  must  all  be  traced  back  to  the  same 
sculptor;  and  that  he  was  Scopes  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
But  among  the  few  works  of  Scopas  known  to  us  from  literary 
sources  there  is  none  which  exactly  corresponds  with  this  head. 
In  a  passage  in  his  second  book  (II,  10, 1)  Pausanias  says  that 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Sicyon  there  was  a  marble  statue  of  Hera- 


>  The  meMoraments  of  the  Fhiladelphift  htttAj  where  It  can  he  compared  with 
the  two  heads  from  Tegea,  are  as  follows  (of.  Graef ,  B9m.  Mitt.  IV,  p.  200} : 


PftQlMphU 

Held  from 
Ttgem  wltlwilt 

B«lm«itcd 

hMd  ftoiD 

JmIbM 

Tagw 

From  lion's  skin  to  bottom  of  chin 

14.5  cm. 

From  hair  to  bottom  of  ebln 

10.0  cm. 

From  hair  to  root  of  nose 

10.1  em. 

11.1  cm. 

Frntn  lion's  skin  to  root  of  noso 

8.5  cm. 

Jieight  of  forehead 

8.2  cm. 

4.3  cm. 

Length  from  inner  oonier  of  cje  to  chin 

10.7  cm. 

10.8  em. 

Length  of  eye 

8.0  cm. 

2.6  cm. 

8.1cm. 

Width  of  month 

8.$  cm< 

8.8  cm. 

oa.  4.0  cm. 

•  B,aH.  XXV,  1001,  pp.  266  f.,  and  Pis.  VU  and  VIII. 

t 

1  .  t 
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cles  by  Scopas ;  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  with 
it  a  standing  figure  on  a  Sicyonian  bronze  coin  in  the  British 
Museum.^    The  coin  is  unfortunately  considerably  worn,  but 
the  statue  of  the  god  seems  to  be  beardless  and  to  be  wearing 
a  garland.    He  is  holding  in  his  light  hand  what  appears  to 
be  his  club  and  oyer  hb  left  am  the  Uon^s  skin.   There  are 
in  varione  European  moseatns  copies  of  a  beardleet  Heracles 
whidi  show  the  inflnenee  of  Soopas  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  them  baek  to  this  origi- 
ml  at  Sieyon.   They  may  for  conyenience  be  divided  into 
thiee  classes:  (1)  those  in  which  the  god  is  crowned  with  a 
chaplet  of  leaves ;  (2)  those  in  which  he  wears  the  Uon*s  skin 
on  his  head ;  and  (3)  those  in  which  the  head  has  no  covering. 
They  are  discussed  at  length  by  Graef.^  The  first  class  is  by 
hur  the  most  numerous,  the  best  example  being  the  head  from 
Gensano  in  the  British  Museum.   The  figure  on  the  coin  may 
be  copied  from  the  same  original,  and  if  so  it  becomes  very 
probable  that  the  Heracles  at  Sicyon  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
was  crowned  with  a  garland  of  leaves.*  The  Philadelphia 
bead,  therefore,  probably  goes  back  to  some  other  work  of 
Seopas  of  which  we  have  no  record.  The  fact  that  it  is  broken 
in  two  in  front  of  the  ears  makes  it  impossible  to  say  whether 
It  belonged  to  a  figure  in  high  relief  or  to  a  statue  in  the 
round.   The  position  of  the  eyes  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
part  of  a  group.   The  striking  feature  about  it,  aside  from  its 
beauty,  is  its  fineness  of  execution.   One  might,  perhaps,  be 
tempted  to  regard  it  as  an  original  Greek  work  by  some  sculp- 
tor dominated  by  Scopas,  and  this  may  be  the  case ;  but  no  one 
outside  of  Ms  immediate  school  is  likely  to  have  followed  his 
peealiarities  so  closely.   As  far  as  the  technique  is  concerned, 
the  bead  is  not  unworthy  of  the  master  of  the  Tegean  pediments 
biouelf,  and  Scopas  is  known  to  have  worked  in  Pentelic 
marble  (Pans.  VIII,  47,  1).   But  if  we  take  all  things  into 
consideration,  we  must,  I  think,  conclude  that  the  Philadelphia 
bead  is  probably  a  very  good  copy  of  a  lost  work  of  Scopas. 

WiuJAM  N.  Bates. 

*  F.  Imhuof-Blumer  at»d  P.  Gardner,  Nummnatic  Commentary  on  raumniat, 
pi  90;  cf.  B9m.  Mm.  IV,  p.  HZ, 
<  £An.  MiU,  IV,  1889,  pp.  189-890 ;  ct  Beinacfa,  to.  i9.>il  1800,  p.  840. 
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A  SERIES  OF  SCULPTURES  FROM  CORINTH 


[Plate  V] 
I.   HELLENIC  KbLIEFS 

That  the  excavations  at  Corinth  should  yield  but  scanty 
returns  to  the  student  of  sculpture  is  natural.  The  sack  of 
the  town  by  Mummius  in  146  B.C.,  and  the  wholesale  removal 
to  Rome  of  such  sculptures  as  escaped  destraction,  left  HtUe 
hope  for  important  remains  from  the  Greek  period.  The  new 
Roman  town  was  of  course  adorned  with  a  multitade  of  cult 
Btatoes,  votive  offerings,  and  decorative  sculptures,  but  even 
these  have  met  with  unusually  rough  handling.  At  such  places 
as  Delphi,  Olympia,  and  Epidaurus  circumstances  were  favor- 
able for  the  preservation  at  least  of  works  in  marble,  for  as  the 
old  cults  lost  their  hold  the  precincts  were  abandoned,  and 
when  the  buildings  became  ruinous,  the  statues  lay  as  they  feU, 
protected  by  the  debris  above  them.  But  at  Corinth  the  site 
was  continuously  occupied;  Romans  of  the  empire,  Franks* 
and  Turks  all  took  their  turn  at  rebuilding,  and  old  sculptures 
were  valuable  building  material.  So  of  the  few  works  that 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  most  were  either  built  into  Prankish 
or  Byzantine  walls  (with  such  inconvenient  projections  as  heads, 
hands,  or  attributes  deliberately  knocked  away),  or  gathered  to- 
gether in  fragments,  ready  to  be  burned  for  lime.* 

Yet  despite  the  small  quantity,  the  material  at  hand  repre- 
sents in  a  modest  way  the  whole  development  of  Oraeco- 
Roman  sculpture,  from  the  best  Greek  period  to  the  dose  of 
the  Roman  Empire.   We  have  fragments  from  the  fifth  cen- 

^  Till  depoett  fonnd  in  the  theatte  in  lOM  Menu  to  ha,r9  been  eoUeeted  for  a 

liiup-kilii. 

American  JourntA  of  ArcbeMtoiogv,  Second  Scries.   Jotirnat  of  tho  IfiR 
AicliMokiclMl  laattUita  of  AmriOK  Vol.  XIII  (ISW).  N«.  S. 
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tury  B.C.,  from  the  fourth  century,  from  the  Hellenistic  period, 
and  from  early  and  late  Roman  times. 

In  the  best  Greek  period  (fifth  and  fourth  centuries)  may 
safely  be  placed  three  relief  fragments,  —  presumably  all  from 
grave-monuments.* 

1.  (Fig.  1.)  Inventory  Xo.  729.  Found  April  13,  1897,  "a  little  east  of 
Pirene  and  north  by  10  m."  Fragment  of  relief  with  a  head  in  profile. 
ilarWe  fine-graiiied,  granulated  hy  weathering,  best  presen'ed  on  neck. 


Figure  1.  —  Kklikf  fkom  Corinth. 


Projecting  portions  (locks,  edge  of  ear,  sides  of  lips)  much  worn,  nose 
chipped  away.  Fragment  broken  on  all  the  edges;  back  of  slab  rough-hewn. 
Lengfth  of  face  from  upper  edge  of  forehead  to  chin,  0.103  ni. ;  breadth  from 
bridge  of  nose  to  ear,  0.066  m. ;  maximunt  height  of  relief,  0.043  m. 

Since  the  slab  nowhere  presents  an  original  outer  edge,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining  the  exact  motive  of  the  figure 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  one  other  fra^nnent  from  good  Greek  times, 
found  at  Corinth  before  the  time  of  the  American  excavations,  is  also  a  grave 
fragment,  presumably  of  the  fourth  century.  Athens,  Nat.  Mas.  No.  761 ;  Loewy, 
Ath.  Mitt.  1886,  p.  150  and  pi.  V. 
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nor  the  part  it  played  in  the  com]  o>itiuii  of  the  relief  as  a 
whole.  The  head  was  certainly  bent  lOrwiud  about  as  shown 
in  the  illusUiitiou.  That  it  belonged  to  a  young  girl  can  be 
inferred  from  tlie  peculiar  style  of  hair-dressing,  with  the  locks 
brusheil  up  loosely  from  all  isides  and  caught  in  a  little  knot  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  A  similar  coiffure  is  worn  by  two  figures 
on  Attic  grave  reliefs,'  both  of  whom  wear  the  long,  ungirt 
tunic  usual  fur  very  young  girls.  One  of  these,  the  Nikagonu- 
is  standing  alone  looking  down  at  a  bird  ia  her  hands.  The 
other  ^  is  attendant  on  a  seated  figure,  mother  or  older  sister 
rather  than  mistress,  to  whom  she  hands  a  jewel-box.  In  the 
case  of  our  head  there  is  nothing  to  determine  whether  it 
belonged  to  the  prineii)al  Hgnre  or  to  an  attendant.  In  the 
latter  ease,  the  figure  was  of  course  standing;  in  the  former 
case,  probably  so ;  for  on  monuments  of  very  young  boys  and 
girls  the  seated  figure  is  not  found. 

The  fact  that  we  possess  only  the  head  also  im  rcases  tlie  dif- 
ficulty of  any  attemjd  to  place  the  monument  in  a  deiinite 
scliool  and  period.  For  it  is  in  the  torso  and  drapery  that  the 
distinctions  between  Attic  work  and  that  of  northern  Greece 
or  Boeotia  come  out  most  strongly.  The  quality  of  the  relief, 
however,  suggests  .\ttie  work.  Worn  as  the  fragment  is,  tlie 
values  are  perfect;  the  planes  drop  into  exactly  tlie  right  rela- 
tions ;  the  details  are  indicated  lirndy,  yet  without  excessive 
eagerness.  The  whole  is  marked  by  the  quiet  mastery  of  form, 
the  evenness  of  workmanship,  that  is  one  of  the  surest  indica- 
tions of  the  Attic  chisel.  This  general  impression  cannot  be 
supported  by  any  details  of  mannerism.  The  mouth,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  Attic  features,  is  so  marred  as  to  be  useless 
for  purposes  of  comparison.  And  one  technical  detail,  if  it  has 
any  significance,  points  away  from  Athens.  There  are  two 
modes  of  rendering  a  profile  head  common  in  Attic  relief. 
Either  the  artist  modelled  only  the  side  of  the  face  next  the 
Spectator  and  made  the  transition  from  the  plane  of  the  nose 
and  the  forehead  to  the  background  by  means  of  a  vertical 

^  Abo  by  oiw  of  the  dvigfaten  of  Fdleot  in  the  Lfttetaa  veliet 

2  AUiens,  Nat,  Mus.  nu.    Conze,  AU.  Grahrelif/s,  826. 

*  II it'll  relief  in  the  Karapanos  collection.  Athens,  Hal.  Mus.  Conzc,  AU. 

Grabrtiii-fs,  71. 
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boundary  plane,  as  is  done  in  many  instancea  on  the  Parthenon 
fiiese ;  or,  when  the  relief  was  higher,  be  rendered  the  whole 
front  face,  giving  the  farther  nde  a  more  ehetchy  treatment  and 
possibly  less  depth.  In  our  relief,  ou  the  other  hand,  though  it  is 
to  low  that  one  might  expect  the  sharp  yertical  outline,  we  find 
the  further  aide  of  the  face  represented  as  if  cut  through  by  the 
background,  so  that  the  eye  is  bisected  and  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  cut  off.  The  only  parallel  for  this  treatment  which  I  can 
now  recall  is  a  non-Attio  stele  of  the  fifth  century — that  of  Dio- 
dora  of  Theapiae.^  Despite  this  technical  peculiarity,  the  general 
quality  of  the  head  is  such  that  I  still  incline  to  eeJl  it  Attic' 

Its  date  would  probably  fall  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  Though  the  distance  from  the  front  plane  to  the 
background  is  relatively  considerable,  the  relief  is  handled  as 
if  it  were  low.*  The  inner  edge  of  the  eye  is  actually  on  a 
lower  plane  than  the  outer,  yet  the  eye  on  the  whole  is  nearly 
paiallel  to  the  relief-plane;  and  the  tear-duct  is  just  barely 
visible  to  one  standing  at  the  normal  point  of  view.  Both 
these  qualities,  the  low  relief,  often  stilted  out,**  as  it  were, 
from  the  background,  and  the  profile  eye  rendered  as  if  from 
a  front  view,  characterize  the  Parthenon  frieze  and  the  grave> 
reliefs,  Nos.  714  and  716  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,* 
made  directly  under  its  tDfluence.  They  tend  to  disappear 
toward  the  end  of  the  century  in  the  period  of  which  the  Nike 
balustrade  is  the  characteristic  expression. 

So  for,  then,  as  can  be  judged  from  the  fragment,  the  relief 
was  Attic  work,  of  the  decade  just  after  440,  and  contained  at 
least  one  figure  of  a  girl,  standing. 

'  2.  (Fig.  2.)  Inventory  No.  S58,  "found  July  27,  1905,  uear  the  dump 
ol  IQOi.**  Piece  of  thin  ilab  with  fragment  of  faoa  in  low  relief.  Hari>le 
ratiier  coars^igrained ;  takes  yellowish  patina.  Broken  diagonally  acroee 
the  upper  edge  of  the  forehead  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  from  the  tem- 
ples to  thf^  chin,  so  that  eye,  no-**',  and  mouth  remain  intact;  all  of  rhin 
excepting  very  front  portion  chipjwil  away.  Surface  has  weathered  and  be- 
come somewhat  granular,  and  on  lower  part  of  cheek  flaked  away  a  little 
irith  the  grain  of  the  marble. 

>  Aflifiis,  Xat.  Mns.  No. 

J  T^j.  height  from  the  background  is  actually  0.042  m.,  but  all  the  modelling 
effective  from  the  normal  point  of  view  is  crowded  into  a  height  of  0.027  m. 
*  Conae,  Ja.  etrahrett^t  8S1  and  m 
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Finish  probably  never  high  ;  marks  of  chisel  around  eye-socket  and  wing 
of  nostril.    Edges  of  planes,  however,  still  clean-cut,  except  for  bruise  on 

tip  of  nose  and  upper  lip. 
Hack  of  slab  finished  smooth. 
Maximum  length  of  frag- 
ment, 0,16  m. ;  length  of 
nose,  0.00  m. ;  length  of  chin 
and  li}iH,  0.06  ni. ;  height  of 
relief  (so  far  as  can  l>e  meas- 
ure<l  from  existing  portion 
of  background),  is  0.01.)  m. ; 
thickness  of  slab,  0.02  m.  to 
0.26  m. 

That  the  head  C(3me8 
from  a  grave-stele  is 
very  probable.  The  fin- 
ish of  the  back  and  the 
slight  depth  of  the  re- 
lief in  proportion  to  its 
size  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  regarding  it  as 
architectural  sculpture, 
while  the  large  size  and 
the  furrow  under  the 
eye,  evidently  intended 
to  express  grief,  are  in- 
appropriate to  a  votive 

FiouRK  2.  — Relief  from  Cohimtu.  relief.^       A  fragment 

still  remaining  on  the 
edge  of  the  forehead  shows  that  the  hair  was  brushed  back 
in  waves  from  tlie  temples,  hence  the  face  was  that  of  a  woman. 

Its  rendering  is  marked  by  certain  strongly  defined  traits, 
resulting  from  an  endeavor  to  carry  out  laws  which  the  artist 
did  not  fully  grasp.  Tiie  planes  of  forehead  and  cheek  are 
held  carefully  parallel  to  that  of  the  background.  Even  the  eye 
is  not  only  drawn  as  if  in  full  front,  with  the  lachrymal  gland 
carefully  wrought  out,  but  set  with  the  outer  and  inner  corners 
at  almost  the  same  level.  There  is,  moreover,  an  evident  effort 
to  keep  the  bounding  surfaces,  at  least  the  bridge  of  nose,  the 

'  The  (»nly  instance  known  to  the  writer  of  a  large  votive  relief  of  gotnl  Greek 
period  is  the  Eleusinian  relief  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens  (No.  126). 
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foiebeacl«  and  the  outer  edge  of  the  cheek,  in  touch  with  ui  ideal 
front  plane,  instead  of  letting  them  fall  one  behind  another  in 
natnral  perepective.  Tet  with  all  this  there  ia  nothing  of  the 
dams  J  layer-like  effect  of  the  earlj  Laoonian  stelae.  >  The 
Individual  featnres  are  shapely  and  firm  in  modelling;  the 
month,  in  partioolar,  has  that  delicate  crispnesa  in  the  surfaces 
of  the  upper  lip  that  is  familiar  in  the  best  Attic  work.  There 
is  no  hesitation  in  the  transitions  from  plane  to  plane,  yet  they 
are  rendered  with  enough  subtle  gradation  to  save  the  work 
from  any  appearance  of  overemphasis,  and  to  impart  to  the 
aimoBt  concave  surlsoes  of  the  cheek  a  certain  semblance  of 
roundness*  One  trait  that  contributes  to  the  air  of  refined 
decision  in  the  head  is  the  straight  furrow,  starting  from  the 
inner  comer  of  the  eye,  a  sign  of  grief  familiar  enough  in 
Italian  dra\\'ing8,  but  rarely  hinted  at  in  even  the  most  expres- 
sive (  .f  the  Greek  grave-stelae. 

The  nearest  parallels  for  the  relief  arc  found  in  Attic  work 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Tlie  delicate  definition 
of  the  loiidering  is  a  mark  of  the  Attic  l  i  1  at  all  times; 
thr  special  form  chosen  for  the  mouth  (with  the  clear-cut  lip 
of  ratlier  complicated  outline)  occurs  in  Attic  sculpture  from 
the  days  of  the  Disoobolus  down  through  the  fourth  century.' 
The  single  work  with  which  it  has  most  points  of  contact 
is  perhaps  the  Eleusinian  relief.  Both  show  the  same  use 
of  very  low  yet  sharply  outlined  relief  on  a  large  scale, 
the  same  rather  severe  drawing,  the  same  touches  of  linger- 
ing archaism  both  in  the  long  eye  and  in  the  equality  in 
length  between  the  nose  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 
The  mouths  of  Demeter  and  Kore  have  been  chipped  away 
80  that  hardly  more  than  their  bare  outlines  remain,  but 
in  a  relief  of  a  youth  in  the  Vaticiin,^  which  resembles  the 
Eleusinian  relief  rather  doeely  in  other  ways,  the  mouth  has 
the  charaoteristio  shape  seen  in  our  head.  One  feels  tempted 
to  see  in  our  head  the  same  struggle  of  the  last  remnants  of 

'  For  example,  tlio  stele  of  riirvs.ipha.  Ath,  Mitt.  II,  pi.  XX, 

*  To  make  clear  to  one  s  self  tla  ilistinctive  Attic  form,  one  has  only  to  com- 

pue  the  month  of  tbe  Munich  Oil-pouixr  with  that  of  t^e  Amazon  of  CresUas  or 

tbcDoiyphoniB. 
'  Aadenon  piMrtograph,  Vo.  14M. 
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archaism  with  the  new  freedom  and  richness  of  design  as  in 
the  Eleusiniaa  relief  and  to  assign  both  to  the  same  epoch; 
that  is,  contemporary  with  or  jost  previous  to  the  Fartbeuon 

frieze. 

But  there  are  certain  points  in  which  our  head  differs  from 
the  Eleusinian  relief  or  anj  other  Attic  work.  Tlie  eye,  while 
carefully  drawn,  with  even  a  little  realistic  touch  in  the  fine 
folds  under  the  lower  lids,  is  set  uncompromisinj^ly  in  ftill-face. 
This  peculiarity  occurs,  t  >  l»e  sure,  in  definitely  archaic  Attic 
work,  like  the  stele  of  Aristion  or  the  reli  f  >\  ith  the  head  of  a 
discobolus,  but  in  the  earliest  works  of  the  freer  style,  as  the 
Athena  leaning  on  her  spear  or  the  oldest  portions  of  the  Par- 
tlienon  frieze,  it  is  already  softened.  In  these  latter  the  lachrymal 
gland  is  indeed  represented,  but  the  plane  of  the  eye  is  made  to 
bend  ok  t  or  lessshar[)ly  toward  the  background  at  the  inner 
corner.  Thus  the  effect  is  nearer  that  of  a  true  representation 
in  profile.  This  softer  renderiucf  constitutes  one  of  the  differ* 
ences  between  the  Eleusinian  relief  and  ours. 

Further,  the  Eleusinian  relief  shares  with  all  Attic  work 
from  the  time  of  the  Athena  leaning  on  her  spear  a  eei  tain 
sense  of  pernpective  in  the  managemwt  of  the  planes.  How- 
ever low  the  reliefi  one  feels  llie  regular  gradations  of  distance 
from  the  highest  point  to  the  background;  the  features  fall 
into  their  proper  places,  and  there  results  that  sease  of  a  well- 
ordered  whole,  of  mastery  in  technique,  which  forms  so  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  specific  Attic  charm.  In  the  head  under 
consideration,  as  we  have  seen,  just  that  sense  of  perspective  is 
lacking.  The  well-wrought  separate  features — eye.  Hps,  nos- 
trils— are  set  in  an  almost  dat  surface,  a  cheek  which  is  raised 
from  the  background  no  more  than  is  the  ridge  of  the  nose, 
and  sometimes  actually  less.  The  lowness  of  the  modelling  as 
a  whole  and  the  refinement  of  the  transitions  di^uise  somewhat 
this  uncertain  handling  of  relief  conventions,  but  the  moment 
one  compares  this  head  with  a  genuine  Attic  work,  its  defects 
are  plain. 

*  Flatness  of  relief  combined  with  archaism  in  the  representsr  • 
tion  of  the  eye  are  found  in  various  non-Attic  sculptures,  espe- 
cially those  of  Northern  Gi'eece.    Pbilis^  and  the  youth  from 

^  Louvre ;  Bruun-Bruckumim,  Denkm.  No.  232  a. 
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Pella^  unite  these  traits  with  oham  of  design,  the  Tbessalian 
yoath  with  a  hare,*  and  Polyxena'  show  them  with  crnder 
vorkmanship.  But  none  of  these  other  examples  have  tlie 
freshness  and  strong  individuality  that  characterizes  our  relief. 
The  delicate  emphasis  on  the  tear-worn  furrow  of  the  cheek 
mtj  not  be  Attic,  but  it  certainly  is  not  Thessalian  or  Boeotian. 
On  the  whole,  the  work  seems  to  stand  alone:  in  execution, 
not  disciplined  to  perfect  technique,  yet  able  to  absorb  much 
of  the  Attic  refinement ;  in  expression,  fresh  and  independent. 

8.  (Plate  y.)  Very  different  in  form,  but  not  altogether  in 
cbaraeter,  is  the  third  stele. 

Inventnrv  No.  1h7.  FhiukI  Mny  2.  lOOO,  west  of  thf*  propylaea.  flfpth  not 
stated,  l^wer  pari  of  relief,  representing  legs  and  f«'ft  of  a  man,  and  iiind 
quarters  of  a  dog.  Feet  rest  on  «  piinth  0,lb6  m.  high  and  0.134  m.  deep, 
lltzimnm  hdght  of  relief-gtoaikd  above  pliiitb»0^97  m.j  loll  width  not 
pteierved,  but  from  iiita<-t  rh^ht  end  to  broken  left,  0.86  m. 

Inventory  Xo.  126.  Found  May  Ui.  V.H\0,  west  of  i)ropylaea,  3  ni.  north  of 
tall  niiirtyra.  Part  of  fsarno  (vli"f.  roniiiuiitipr  torso  from  neck  to  middle  of 
thigiw.  FuU  breadth  of  wlele  jTi  s^  rvcd,  l.Ui7  lu.  Length  of  figure  from 
pit  of  neck  to  inner  edge  of  break  on  right  thigh,  O.H'JS  m. ;  breadth  of 
ihoolden,  0.40  m. ;  pit  of  neok  to  nipples,  0.165  m. 

The  two  pieces  do  not,  of  course,  fit  by  contact,  but  the 
motive,  dimensions,  and  workmanship  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
belong  together.  Not  ouly  does  the  position  of  the  leg  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  relief  correspond  with  the  thigh  in  the  upper, 
but  even  the  shaft  of  the  hunting-.spear  reappears  just  behind 
tl^  (logjj  iiind  legs,.  ^  Tlie  surface  is  nTexcellent  prestervation. 
The  ])linth  on  both  faces  is  dressed  rough,  as  if  with  a  coarse- 
tootbed  chisel.  The  background  is  slightly  roughened  by  long, 
very  shallow  furrows,  made  by  some  blunt  instrument;  the 
flesh,  though  smooth  and  firm,  has  not  the  crystalline  quality 
of  the  best  Attic  work,  nor  is  it  sharidy  distinguished  in  tex- 
ture from  the  drapery.  The  difference  l)etween  the  two  iu  effect 
ia  due  to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  offers  broader,  unbroken  sur- 
faces to  reflect  the  liglit.  r:ither  than  to  any  eaeential  variation 
in  rendering*  Both  flesh  and  drapery  show  fine  chisel  marka 
abmwt  like  cross-hatching,  which,  so  far  aa  I  can  tell,  disappear 


Constantinople;  Hninii-RruckmaaD,  Denkm.  No.  232  b. 

Atbenit,  2<iat.  Mu«.  Nu.  741.  ^  ibid.,  Ho.  l'^^. 
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in  the  parts  of  the  flesh  that  come  into  highest  light»  and  grow 
deeper  in  the  shadowed  portions  or  those  farthest  away  from 
the  speetator. 

The  relief  represents  a  youth  standing  with  hoth  feet  on  the 
ground,  and  the  weight  thrown  somewhat  on  the  left  foot.  He 
leans  a  little  on  the  long  shaft,  presumaUy  a  hunting-spear, 
which  he  holds  with  bent  left  arm.  The  right  arm  hangs 
quietly  at  his  side.  He  wears  a  short  cfaiamys,  caught  on  the 
loft  shoulder,  and  hanging  in  Ump  folds  over  the  breast  and 
left  side,  while  the  right  side  is  bare.  The  head  is  gone,  but 
so  to  as  one  can  judge  from  the  remains  of  the  neck,  must 
have  been  erect  and  turned  veiy  slightly  to  the  left  side.  Be- 
side the  youth  sits  his  dog*  The  upper  part  of  the  body  and 
the  head  are  misnng,  but  all  four  feet  and  the  tail  rest  motion- 
less on  the  plinth,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  the  head  must  have 
been  at  rest,  too^  looking  qoietly  oif  to  the  right* 

ThemotLve  of  the  youth  with  his  dog  is  &miliar  in  late  sixth 
century  and  in  fifth  oentnry  work,  team  the  time  of  tihe  stele  of 
Alzenor  1  to  that  of  the  **Agathokles*' '  or  a  somewhat  later  in- 
stance from  Thespiae.'  So  far  as  I  know,  the  motive  is  non- 
Attic.  With  the  exception  of  one  found  at  Carystos,*  the  in- 
stances which  I  have  coaoted  in  the  National  Museum  are  all 
from  Boeotian  towns — Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  Tanagnu'  From 
the  motive  as  developed  in  this  groap  our  stele  differs  in  spirit. 
In  the  Boeotian  stelae  the  dog  is  an  essential  part  of  the  compo- 
sition. He  appears  as  the  comrade  of  the  youth,  stretching  up 
his  head  toward  his  master  in  play,  or  at  least  to  receive  an  ab- 
sent-minded caress.  And  the  youth  himself  is  pictured  in  a 
moment  of  idleness,  resting  after  the  gymnasium  (Agathokles, 
stele  from  Tanagra),  or  lounging  in  the  agora  (Naples  and 
Orchomenus  stelae).  But  in  the  Corinthian  relief  the  dog,  is 
no  longer  a  playmate,  but  a  part  of  the  hunter's  equipment. 
Hoth  master  and  hound  stand  motionless,  staring  off  into  space, 
waiting  but  not  ulert,  more  like  heraldic  symbols  of  tlie  chase 

»  Athens,  Nat.  Mu».  No.  «».  «  P'id.,  No.  742. 

»  Ibid.,  No.  829.  *  Ibid.,  No.  780, 

*I  iMT*  not  Included  oertahi  inatenoes  where  the  dog  fonnad  a  mlioidinate 
motl^,  In  the  fine  foiutii  oentnix  gronp  in  Athena,  Mat.  Mnt.  No.  809,  nor 
others  where  children  were  laying  witb  dop,  but  have  ftoiiflniwl  mj  lilt  to  Ihe 
grown  youth  with  the  dog. 
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than  a  group  knit  by  any  waiui  impulse  of  shared  activity. 
This  cold  immobility  marks  otT  our  relief  not  only  fnun  the 
Boeotian  series,  but  also  from  the  whole  range  uf  stelae  of  the 
good  [)eriod.  Tlie  monuments  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries 
owe  tiieir  greatest  charm  to  tlie  fact  that  they  are  not  general 
and  *^'4itatues(jue  "  in  character,  but  that  each  one  sccmii  to  have 
caught  its  owit  special  aspect  from  actual  life;  that  each  pre- 
sents a  (lelinite  action  wilii  all  the  suppleness  and  ease  of  un- 
conscious motion.  Even  when,  as  in  the  Melite  ^  or  the  Tynnias,* 
the  action  does  not  iuvnlvi'  movement,  it  still  has  its  indi- 
vidual  aspect,  still  Ls  sponlanfoua.  Tynnias  is  nnt  posing  as 
the  type  of  a  dignified  Athenian  citizen.  He  has  sunk  naturally 
into  his  chair,  antl  one  sympathizes  with  his  pleasant  thrill  of 
relaxation  as  he  allows  his  shoulders  to  droop  forward  a  little 
and  his  arm  to  lie  inert  across  his  lap.  The  figure  is  full  of 
nobility,  but  it  is  that  of  a  real  man,  caught  in  an  uncon- 
scious riioment.  Melite,  too,  whose  pose  is  the  nearest  of  any 
to  that  of  our  ( 'orinth  figure,  is  nu  mere  type,  but  a  woman  of 
definite  pei*}>onulity,  who  has  thrown  herself  for  a  moment  against 
a  ciinvenient  pillar,  and  1m  ks  out  challengingly  at  the  passer-by. 
Ill  ('(»ntrast  to  this  freedom  and  individuality,  the  Corinthian 
tii,'ure  has  the  unbending  remoteness  of  a  cult  statue.  Even 
the  drapery  has  stiffened  in  sympathy,  and  hangs  in  the  folds 
to  wliieh  lis  uu  ii  weight  has  dragged  it,  unstirred  by  any  motion 
or  breath  of  wind. 

In  execution  as  well  as  in  motive,  the  ai  List  dilfers  from  his 
Attic  and  IJoeotian  contemporaries.  He  has  learned  from  them 
neither  the  proportions  of  the  liuman  ligure  nor  the  laws  of  re- 
lief, and  in  consequcTKe  is  wavering  in  his  grasp  on  botli.  He 
has  placed  the  lowei  e«lge  of  the  bre;ist  very  little  below  the  arm- 
pit, aud  in  his  struggle  to  crowd  the  feet  upon  the  plinth  with- 
out adequate  foreshortening,  has  made  them  about  two-thirds 
liieir normal  length.^  His  einbari*as8raents  witii  reli-  f  technique 
are  seen  not  only  in  a  choi<'e  of  a  pose  wluch  compel.s  hini  to 
it'iiivsent  the  feet  either  f(u eshortened  or  too  small,  but  also  in 
itie  unsuccessful  perspective  of  the  torso.   The  hgure  is  outlined 

>  Atlieiis,  Nat  Mm.  No.  TM.  •  iMd.,  No.  WL 

^  length,  uieasured  on  the  inside  of  the  foot,  0.16  m. ;  noimal  kngtb  of  fool| 
OA  teis  of  actimatod  belgbt  of  1.M  m.,  ahoiiM  IM  0.28  m. 
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as  i{  for  a  full  front  view;  that  Ib,  tiie  median  line  from  the  pit 
of  the  neck  to  the  navel  divides  the  torso  into  two  approzi* 
matelj  equal  halves.   But  as  if  from  a  wish  to  correct  the 

f rontalitj  **  of  the  drawing  by  the  modelling,  the  left  side  ia 
in  very  low  relief,  while  the  right  arm  and  thigh  are  almost  in 
the  round.  The  same  inequalitj  may  be  noticed  in  the  dog, 
whose  tail  lies  out  along  the  plinth  in  full  round,  while  his  body 
is  rendered  in  very  low  relief.  Another  instance  of  technical 
groping  is  the  deep  undercutting  of  the  mantle  just  over  the 
abdomen  on  the  right  side,  and  between  the  legs.  In  the  former 
instance  the  modelling  in  the  crevice  can  be  seen  only  by  look* 
ing  at  the  stele  in  sharp  profile,  a  point  of  view  with  which  the 
artist  certainly  did  not  need  to  reckon;  in  the  latter,  even  sup- 
posing the  stele  were  to  be  seen  from  below,  the  cutting  is  twice 
as  deep  as  necessary.  - 

Yet  the  relief  has  nothing  mechanical  about  it.  Its  stiffness 
and  timidity  are  such  as  are  natural  in  the  work  of  an  artist  a 
little  baifled  by  the  laws  of  his  craft,  who  yet  works  lovingly  at 
every  bit  of  his  surface,  who  insists  on  studying  his  drapery 
afresh,  even  though  the  result  be  leas  pleasing  than  if  he  had 
taken  a  scheme  ready>made  from  his  predecessors ;  and  who 
occasionally  attains  to  such  exquisite  bits  of  modelling  as  the 
right  arm  of  the  figure  or  the  haunches  of  the  dog. 

As  for  the  period,  a  piece  of  provincial  work  must  be  dated 
by  its  most  advanced  traits,  not  by  its  archaisms.  The  han- 
dling of  the  drapery,  which  clings  close  to  the  figure  along  the 
left  side,  and  breaks  in  a  series  of  triangular  folds  with  wavering 
surface,  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  earlier  than  the  epoch  of  the 
Nike  balustrade  and  the  grave-relief  of  the  lad  with  the  bird- 
cage,^ the  style  of  work  which  one  dates  in  the  last  decades  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  mistaken  attempt  to  give  the  figure  per- 
spective by  varying  the  height  of  the  relief  on  the  two  sides  and 
by  making  the  lower  relief  pass  by  slight  transitions  into  the 
background,  instead  of  being  sharply  outlined  against  it,  belong 
also  to  the  later  years  of  the  fifth  century.  Aa  such  innova- 
tions penetrate  a  little  more  slowly  to  provincial  ateliers,  I 
should  incline  to  date  the  work  at  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  or 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

i  Athem,  Mat.  Mas.  No.  716. 
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It  IS  lor  private  eomiDiflsioiis  like  funeral  or  yotive  reliefs 
that  foreign  workmen  are  least  likely  to  be  employed;  henoe  it 
is  here*  il  anywhere,  that  one  may  look  for  indications  of  a 
natiTo  Corinthian  school.  The  material  at  band  is  scanty;  we 
have  bat  fonr^  relief,  one  of  which  (No.  1)  is  almost  surely 
Attic,  and  another,  that  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens, 
offers  too  many  abnormal  traits  to  be  yery  valuable  as  evidence. 
On  such  a  ba^  one  dares  not  formulate  condudons,  but  I  can- 
not resist  pointing  out  that  our  numbers  2  and  8  have  in  com- 
mon a  certain  undisciplined  power  of  observation,  a  certain 
wayward  sensitiveness  to  beauty  which  leads  to  the  selection  of 
lovely  or  vividly  expressive  detail,  while  both  lack  the  power 
of  composition  and  the  technical  mastery  which  fuse  the  details 
into  a  finished  whole. 

The  preceding  pieces  were  indubitably  Greek,  and  can  be 
attributed  to  the  fifth  or  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century. 
To  the  fourth  century  or  early  Hellenistic  period  probably  be- 
longs the  maenad  basis  published  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  this 
Journal  (VIII,  1904,  pp.  291  ff.),  a  piece  which  shows  boldness 
and  gnice  of  design  and  masterly  handling  of  texture,  but  lacks 
anatomical  coi*rectnes8  and  restraint  in  the  management  of  the 
relief. 

Elizabeth  M.  Gabdis^bb. 

^  I  iuclude  ibe  relief  in  Atheii»,  Nat.  Mas.  No.  761;  see  above,  p.  1,  note  'i. 
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The  group  of  remains  at  the  west  end  of  the  Forum,  commonly 
kiio\Mi  as  those  of  the  Fluvuiii  rostra,  has  been,  since  its  discov- 
ery a  century  ago,^  the  object  of  ever-increasing  interest.'  The 
problems  suggested  by  these  remains  have  been  many  and  varied, 
concerning  the  more  important  of  which  no  tinal  solution  has  as 
yet  been  reached.  In  March,  1908,  wluie  1  was  studying  the 
brick-faced  walls  in  front  of  the  so-called  hemicycle,  certain  new- 
facts  concerning  the  wliole  group  came  to  my  notice.  A  more 
careful  investigainui  led  me  to  believe  that  the  facta  noticed 
might  be  of  assistance  in  the  solution  of  several  of  tlie  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  construction  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  group.  These  facts,  therefore,  with  a  few  others 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  investigation, 
I  desire  to  present  l)neily.  As  an  aid  in  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  involved,  it  may  be  lielpfnl  to  consider  first  the  exist- 
ing remains,  noticing  especially  tlio  materials  used  and  the 
nii'tlM  ids  of  construction  employed  in  tlie  structural  body  of  the 
monument,  or  monuments,  rather  than  th<  *  xiernal  decoration, 

1  The  first  part  of  t!n'  'rronp  discovered  was  the  umbilicug.  which  was  reported 
by  Fpa  fPmdorao,  IHlfi,  p.  2«)  as  seen  In  1802.  A  part  of  the  hemicycle  and 
bome  iracen  of  the  rectangular  structure  were  diaoovered  in  182&-^  ;  the  priu- 
elpal  part  of  the  latter  was  not,  however,  seen  mitfl  188ft  (AmuiU  iMT  InttthitQ 
archrnh'ijiro,  183.'),  jkOS  ).  Its  identffleatloii  tilth  the  rootra  was  flnt eogSBsted 

by  Tocco  {RipristiHa-ioni'  iJi'l  Foro  Romano^  185P.  p.  20V 

*  The  more  iuiporiantof  the  later  publicationit  on  tlie  subjtn  t  ate  the  follow- 
ing :  Jordan,  Tqpoffraphie  der  Stadt  Bom,  I,  2,  pp.  229  ff . ;  Hichter,  liekon- 
wtrviMon  md  0eidUeA<«  der  rHin.  B^dmrMkmn^  18M,  DU  rVm.  J^ediMrftMiie, 
Jb,Arch.  I.  1889,  pp.  1-18,  BHtr9i99  aur  rdm.  Topo'jniphie,  II  (m^,)  ;  Nicliols, 
Notiziedei  Rostri  del  Foro  liomnna,  1885  ;  inilscn.  irvm.  Mitt.  1800,  p.2.'iH.  1002, 
pp.  13-21,  1W5,  pp.  16-28 ;  Teterseu,  Comittum,  Ritstra,  Grab  de»  Bomuins, 
1904,  RSm.  Mitt.  1906,  pp.  57  ff.;  Boni, -4«/  del  Congresso  storico,  pp.  664  ff. ; 
UuitBottra  CauarU,  JUm,  2im.  1906,  pp.  2ai>-Md;  YagUeri,  Seavt  recenti 
net  Ftfro  Romtmo,  A  0am.  Sam.  pp.  IGS IL 

AmerlMii  Jannwl  of  ArehMolonr.  Second  8ei1««.  .louroal  of  Um  «  va 

AralMoologleol  Inotltwto  of  America,  Tot.  XUI  {1909),  No.  S. 
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which  by  its  very  nature  is  more  likely  to  have  undergone 
change  at  the  Imnd  of  the  restorer. 

The  group  of  remains,  as  now  seen,  consists  of  two  principal 
parts,  the  rectangular  structure  (Fig.  1)  of  opus  quadratum 
facing  the  Forum,  to  which  the  name  of  rostra  is  commonly 
restricted,  and  the  semicircular  platform  toward  the  west, 
the  so-called  hemicycle.  The  former  of  these  parts,  the  reo-  . 
tangular  structure,  is  23.75  m.  (80  Roman  feet)  long  and  at 


Figure  1.  — Thb  Fkont  op  the  Rostra  in  1902. 

least  12.60  m.  (40  +  Roman  feet)  wide.  The  walls  in  front 
and  on  the  sides  are  of  opus  quadratum  made  of  blocks  of 
reddish-brown  tufa  60-63  cm.  thick,  58—62  cm.  wide,  and,  in 
general,  from  1.20-2.20  m.  long.  The  blocks,*  between  which 
are  traces  of  a  thin  layer  of  mortar  composed  almost  wholly 
of  lirae,  are  carefully  bonded,*  and  held  in  place  by  numerous 

'  Of  these  blocks,  four  courses  and  a  small  portion  of  a  fifth  still  remain  at 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  structure.  The  greater  part  of  the  front  wall,  as 
now  seen,  is  a  modem  restoration  (1004). 

'  Tlie  blocks  are  so  laid  that  the  lines  of  juncture  do  not  come  one  above 
mother. 
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clamps.^  Beneath  these  walls  of  tufa  is  a  eonrae  of  travertine 
Blabs  28-no  ctn.  thick  and  1.35-1.40  m.  wide.  Theao  slabs 
form  a  slielf  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  ?>()  cm.  wide  and  one  on 
the  inside  46  em,  wide.  On  the  south  side  the  travertine  course 
rests  upon  a  course  of  tufa  of  the  same  width  and  at  least  55  eta. 
thick.'  There  was  built  on  the  north  side  and,  so  far  as  ean 
be  determined,  on  the  front  also,  in  place  of  this  course  of  tufa 
blocks,  a  concrete  wall  65  cm.  high,  which  was  faced  on  the 
inside  with  brick.  Beneath  this  brick-faced  wall,  on  the  north 
side,  there  is  a  solid  foundation  at  leiist  55  cm.  deep,^  of  the 
same  concrete  as  that  of  the  wall  above  it.  It  is  probable  that 
this  fouiuliitioii  exists  beneath  the  wails  on  the  other  side^ 
also,  although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  this,  since  the  lower 
part  of  tliese  walls  is  at  present  wholly  concealed. 

On  the  outside  of  the  stracture  are  the  remains  of  a  white 
marble  plinth  28-80  cm.  wide  and  30  cm.  thick,  which  rested 
on  the  shelf  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  travertine  course 
mentioned  above.  For  the  reception  of  this  plinth,  a  place 
2-4  cm.  deep  was  hollowed  out  (Fig.  2)  in  the  travertine 
course  l>elow  it,  as  well  as  in  the  tnf  i  wall  behind^  to  which 
it  was  firmly  attached.  Above  the  plinth  was  a  moulding  of 
whit4i  marble  21  cm.  high,  which  was  not  only  fastened  to  the 
plinth,  but  wa.s  attached  also  tf^  the  tula  blocks  behind  hy 
metal  clamps  20-25  cm.  ajiart.  Tlie  upper  portion  of  the  wall 
was  covered  by  a  marble  facing,  which  was  divided  into  panels 
by  pilasters  a  metre  apart.  To  this  facing  the  bronze  beaks 
were  attached.    Along  almost  the  entire  front  of  the  stracture 

1  The  swaUow-uUed  ci«inpe  have  disappeared,  but  the  hoi«e  for  tbem  are  etOl 

visible. 

^  Mau  (Lc.  p.  244,  1)  has  called  attention  to  the  error  of  Eichter  (£e« 
kotut. «.  (fetch,  der  r9m.  HfdnerbK^nt^  p.  19,  n.  5),  who  gtvee  the  thickneei  of 
these  bloelw  on  the  outsiil*  is  75  and  on  the  inside  a«  20  cm. 

"  A  small  part  of  this  foundation  is  at  prfsent  visible  thnuph  it  is  pnTtmlly 
concealed  by  a  thin  layer  of  tufa  slabs  above  it.  Its  dcpUi  below  the  level  of  tlje 
pavement  adjoining  it  on  tlie  inside  of  tlie  structure  is  at  least  1.03  m.,  that  is, 
1.03  m.  below  the  level  of  the  Foram.  See  p.  176,  n.  1,  for  the  lerd  of  the 
Forum  at  this  period. 

*  No  tmrr?  of  this  f< .-.iiKfation  arf  repnrtiHl  by  Tlu'litt  r  il.r.  ]>.  12'  as  f>>nnil 
by  him  umitr  the.  wuHh  on  the  south.  Jt  is  possible  lliat  it  was  ouiiiied  on  that 
side,  or  tliat  it  escaped  notice  on  account  of  the  projection  beyond  it  of  the  tufa 
slabs  mentioned  above. 
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the  marble  plinth  is  still  preserved.  The  moulding  also, 
though  no  longer  in  place,  is  traceable  by  the  holes  for  the 
clamps  1  by  which  it  was  attached  to  the  plinth  and  to  the 
wall  behind.  On  the  north  considerable  portions  of  both 
plinth  and  moulding  remain,  though  it  is  possible  that  toward 
the  west  they  are  no  longer  in  their  original  position.  On  the 
soutli  side  a  part  of  the  plinth  only  is  left.    The  spaces  hollowed 


Fir.uRB  2.  —  TiiK  SoLTii  Wall  of  the  Koatra. 


out  for  the  reception  of  both  plinth  and  moulding  and  the  holes 
for  the  metal  clamps  still  remain,  however,  to  within  75  cm.  of 
the  end  of  the  wall  of  opu»  quadratnm.^  Heyond  this  point  no 
traces  of  clamps  are  to  be  found,  and  the  spaces  hollowed  out 
in  the  travertine  base  and  in  the  wall  behind  extend  but  45 
cm.  farther.^  The  signiHcance  of  this  fact  will  be  noticed 
later.*  Of  the  marble  facing  by  wOiich  the  wall  was  covered, 
nothing  remains.  A  number  of  pieces  of  the  cornice,  by  which 
the  fa^'ade  was  crowned,  have  been,  however,  discovered  in 

^  A  few  of  the  metal  clamps,  both  iron  and  bronze,  are  still  preserved. 
»  See  Fig«.  2  and  7.  "  See  Figs.  2  and  7.  *  P.  184. 
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the  more  recent  excavations  and  restored  to  their  original 
position. 

The  space  enclosed  between  the  walls  of  opu9  quadratum 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  solid  wall  ^  —  or  mass  —  of  brick- 
faced  concrete  (Fig.  3),  the  east  face  of  which  was  9  m.  from 
the  front  of  the  whole  structure.  A  large  part  of  this  wall 
was  destroyed  later  to  the  level  of  the  pavement  in  front  of  it.* 


FiGLKE  3. — The  Brick-faced  Wall  ixside  the  Kostba. 


Adjoining  the  wall  on  the  south,  however,  tlie  concrete  has 
been  preserved  to  a  height  of  1.80  m.,  while  a  considerable 
fragment  of  tlie  brick  facing  ^  still  remains  near  the  same  point. 
The  extent  of  this  mass  of  concrete  toward  the  west  is,  in  certain 
parts,  diflicult  to  determine.  On  the  north  it  is  not  at  present 
traceable  beyond  the  front  of  the  hemicycle,  the  facade  of  which 
rests  upon  it.  F'or  5  m.  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  facade 
now  ends,  however,  it  extends  up  to  the  concrete  core  of  the 
hemicycle  itself,  of  which  it  is  structurally  a  part.  Toward 
the  south  the  width  of  the  concrete  is  much  less  than  at  the 

1  See  Fig.  3  aud  IlUlaeu,  Mm.  Mitt.  1002,  pi.  II. 
«  See  Fig.  4.  «  See  Fig.  3. 
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mathein  end  of  the  Btraotare.  It  varies  also  at  the  different 
levels.  Below  the  level  of  the  pavement  inside,^  its  width  is 
not  more  than  1.5<V-1«70  m.  Above  this  point,  however,  it 
extends  a  metre  farther  towards  the  west.  This  difference, 
as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  general  width  of  the  concrete 
at  ^e  ends  of  the  building,  is  due  to  the  presence  on  the  south 
of  the  remains  of  an  earlier  structure,  against  and  on  top  of 
which  the  later  one  has  been  built.  Of  this  earlier  structure, 
the  existence  of  which  has  not  before  been  rei  ogiiized,  I  shall 
speak  later. 

In  type  of  construction,  this  wall  is  identical  with  the  founda- 
tion walls  on  the  north  and  east,  of  which  mention  has  been 
made  above.*  The  concrete,  of  which  the  main  body  of  the  wall 
is  composed,  is  of  a  fine  quality.  The  mortar,  which  is  of  a 
deep  red  color,  is  made  of  loosely  sifted  red  pozzolana^  and 
lime.  While  less  friable  than  the  mortar  found  in  earlier 
structures,  it  lacks  the  Hint-like  quality  cliaructeristic  of  the 
later  periods.  The  filling  consists  of  pieces  somewhat  above  iho 
average  size  of  the  re(hlish-brown  tufa  of  which  the  walls  of 
opUri  quadratwa  are  nunle.  For  45  cm.  from  the  front  of 
the  wall,  brieks  of  tlie  same  tyi)e  as  tliose  of  the  facing-  liave 
been  used  as  tillint:;'  in  jihice  of  the  tufa.  Tlie  faciiif^  of  the 
Mall  is  of  the  peculiar  type  found  in  the  buildings  of  the 
early  eni])irL*,  iii  which  the  bricks  used  are  made  wholly  from 
fiang-ed  roof-tiles."*  Apart  from  the  fronts  of  tho  bricks,  which 
are  evenly  sawed,  it  is  p]  iin  that  the  material  was  used  as  it 
came  to  hand.  No  nniforuuiy  exists  in  the  size  or  shape  of 
the  bricks,  and  not  a  sin<^le  example'^  is  to  be  found  of  the  tri- 
angular form  so  common  later.    The  width  of  the  courses  is 

'  So*'  Fig.  n.  This  pavement  Ls  TJO  cm.  below  the  bottom  of  tho  tn  nl  '"  ],liiith 
outHiiie,  which  may  be  assumed  m  approxtiuau*ly  the  level  of  the  Furum  at  ihm 
pericxi.  The  republican  pavement  in  front  of  the  so-called  rostra  Vetera  is  1.15- 
190  in.  lower  than  the  one  juet  mentloiied,  that  to,  UMM  m.  below  the  level 
of  the  Forum.  *  See  p.  172. 

*  The  Latin  name  pulrlft  PutruJitnuH  Is  ajiplie'l  by  Vitruvius  only  io  tho  ^jm*. 
cial  volcanic  deposit  found  at  Puteolt.  The  uuHiem  name,  pozzolana,  is,  how- 
ever, used  also  for  the  volcanic  deposits  near  Home,  to  which  Vitravioe  appliee 
^  noie  general  term  oraia  (He  Arch,  II,  4  a?.). 

*  For  the  use  of  brick  made  from  roof-tiles,  set-  Vitruvius,  I.e.  II,  8, 19. 

*  Sep  Man.  J.r.  p.  201,  for  a  seeming  excfjitioii  tn  ihi.M  .■statement.  Tlie  sidee 
of  the  bricic  referred  to  by  him  are,  in  my  opinion,  savored  and  not  moulded. 
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from  3.50  to  4.20  cm.  The  bricks  themselves  are  magenta 
red  in  color  and  of  flint-like  hardness.  The  clay  used  in 
their  composition  is  of  good  quality  and  the  pozzolana  is  finely 
sifted  and  clean.  The  layers  of  mortar  are  from  a  half  centi- 
metre to  a  centimetre  in  width.  In  quality  it  does  not  differ, 
except  in  fineness,  from  that  used  in  the  concrete. 

South  of  the  centre  of  the  structure  are  the  remains  of  a 


FiuuHE  4. — The  Fkont  ok  tiik  Hkmk  vcle. 


cross- wall  uniting  the  wall  on  the  west  with  the  nearest  of  the 
travertine  posts.  The  purpose  of  this  wall,  which  is  of  the 
same  period  as  that  just  described,  is  not  clear.  The  other  brick- 
faced  walls  inside  tlie  building  belong  to  a  much  later  period. 

The  height  of  the  structure  above  the  travertine  base  is  3.60 
m.  Tlie  upper  floor  of  the  platform  rested  on  travertine  beams 
60  cm.  tliick,  wliich  .were  supported  by  rows  of  travertine 
pillars.  Of  these  pillars  a  number  remain,  though,  with  one 
exception,  in  a  fragmentary  condition. 

The  structure  now  seen  in  tlie  rear  of  that  just  described,  the 
so-called  liemicycle,^  consisted  of  a  semicircular  platform  2  m. 

»  See  Fig.  4. 
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wide  and  of  tbe  same  length,  it  has  been  held,  as  the  rectangu- 
lar structure.  The  curved  front  of  this  platform  (Fig.  4)  was 
decorated  by  a  fagade  the  upper  part  of  which  was  composed 
of  slabs  of  red  (  Porta  Santa)  marble  separated  by  pilasters  of » 
marmo  AfHcano ;  beneath  this  facing  were  a  white  marble  plinth 
and  moulding  resting  on  a  sub-plinth  of  travertine.  Holes  for 
the  attachment,  probably,  of  bronze  ornaments  are  still  to  be 


FiGURK  6. — The  Wall  Noiitu  of  thk  STKrs. 


seen  on  the  front  of  the  colored  marble  slabs.  A  curved  flight 
of  steps,  five  in  number,  ascended  to  the  platform  from  the  west. 
These  steps  do  not  belong,  as  has  been  suggested,^  to  a  later  res- 
toration, but  were  a  part  of  the  original  building,  for  in  a  line 
witii  the  bottom  of  several  of  the  steps  there  is  traceable  in  the 
concrete  core  of  the  structure  a  layer  of  marble  clippings,  mark- 
ing tlie  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  construction.  Of  the  south- 
em  half  of  the  steps,  only  a  part  of  the  concrete  foundation  has 
been  preserved,  while  of  the  wall  beyond  them  on  the  south 
no  traces  are  left.    The  corresponding  wall  on  the  north  was 

^  Richter,  Rekonst.  u.  Gesch.  der  rom.  Rcdnerbiihue,  pp.  17  f. ;  Mau,  I.e.  pp. 
203  f. 
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also  in  large  part  destroyed  later  by  the  erection  of  the  um- 
bilicus. The  lower  part  of  it*  (Fig.  5)  has  been  preserved, 
however,  for  a  distance  of  several  metres.  It  is  60  cm.  in  widtk 
and  is  faced  on  both  sides  with  brick.  Of  this  facing,  four 
courses  are  still  left  on  the  inside  and  twelve  on  the  outside. 
Seven  metres  from  the  front  of  the  hemicycle  and  three  from 
tlie  .so-called  altar  of  Vulcan,  this  wall  is  joined  at  right  angles 
bv  a  lower  one  of  the  same  period,  which  may  have  belonged  to 
a  ilight  of  steps*  on  the  north  of  the  original  structure.  A  small 
portion  only  of  the  concrete  core  of  this  wall  remains,  with  a 
few  courses  of  the  brick  facing  on  one  side.  Both  of  these 
walls  an  identical  in  type  of  construction  with  those  belonging 
to  the  reclatigular  structure  in  front. 

The  concrete  foundation  on  which  was  built  the  hemicycle 
with  the  ilight  of  steps  in  the  rear  belongs  to  two  distinct 
periods.'  Resting  immediately  upon  the  pavement  in  front  of 
the  arches  of  the  so-called  rostra  vetcra^  the  remains*  are  still  to 
be  seen  oi  ;ui  i  ai  ly  concrete  structure  8.50  m.  high,  which  differs 
essentially  in  ty])e  of  construction  from  that  in  front  and  on  top 
of  it.  Toward  the  east  this  concrete  core  extends,  as  has  been 
said,  to  within  a  metre  and  a  ii.ilf  of  the  front  of  the  wall  in  the 
rear  of  the  rectangular  structure.  On  the  west  it  was  built 
agaiiist  and,  iu  all  })robability,  on  top  of  the  rei)ublican  arches 
just  mentioned.  Toward  the  north  its  extent  cannot  be  tleter- 
mined,  since  it  is  now  concealed  beneaik  iJie  later  building".  It 
is  clearly  traceable,  however,  for  at  least  sc\'cn  metres  from  the 
wall  <>t  opu»  quadratum  on  the  south.  Beyond  this  wall  it  ex- 
tended originally  at  least  six  metres  toward  the  south,  since  a 
small  portion  of  it  has  l>een  ])reserved  on  the  farther  side  of  tiie 
south  wall  of  the  Schola  Xantiia,  uuderneath  the  foundations  of 
wliicli  iL  can  also  bo  traced. 

In  type  the  concrete  of  this  earlier  structure  differs  but  little 
f  ruui  that  of  the  arches  against  which  it  was  built.    The  mortar, 

J  Tlie  bricks  have  been  much  loosened  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  Tlie 
similarity  in  type  of  construction  to  Ui«  waUa  beloogiiig  U»  the  rectengutor 
•tructure  is,  therefore,  less  evident. 

•8eei».t86.  Ontopofthte waUIntheMarof theiimUUeosarathexemaiiis 
(tf  a  white  ButrUe  slab,  which  may  very  well  baTe  formed  one  of  these  steps. 

•  See  Fig.  0. 

^8«eFigB.0aad7.  (TheaereinaiaAaretobeae«a(othelefto£  the  tu£a  waiL> 
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which  is  a.sh3'-gray  in  color,  is  composed  of  lime  mixed  with  an 
inferior  kind  of  pozzolana^  in  which  very  little  red  appears.  Like 
that  of  the  arches,  it  is  very  friahle,  crumbling  easily  into  ash- 
like dust.  The  filling  consists  of  pieces,  varying  much  in  size, 
of  cappellat'cioy  light  grayish-yellow  tufa,  and  i>eperino,  with 
only  a  small  amount  of  reddisii-brown  tufa.  Very  little  traver- 
tine and  marble  are  found,  and  a  few  pieces  only  of  pottery  or 
brick.    About  l.To  m.  above  the  earlier  pavement  is  a  layer* 


FiGUBB  7.  —  TiiK  Wkst  End  oy  the  Sultu  Wall  op  tuk  Roatba. 


of  white  marble  and  travertine  clippings.  Above  this  there  are 
two  2  other  similar  layers  at  intervals  of  25-30  cm.  apart. 
3.30—3.50  ni.  above  the  pavement  there  is  seen  a  wider  layer.^ 
At  this  level,  which  is  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  first  of  the  steps 
in  the  rear,*  the  concrete  of  the  later  period  begins.  Of  this  con- 
crete, which  is  not  only  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  wall  in 
the  rear  of  the  rectangular  structure  but  a  continuation  of  it,  the 

*  For  these  layers,  see  Figs,  ti  and  7. 

2  These  layers  are  less  clearly  marked  than  the  others. 

»  See  Figs.  0  and  7.    (The  upper  one  of  the  layers.)  *  See  Fig.  0. 
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greater  part  of  the  bemlcycie  was  made.  On  the  aoath,  owing 
to  the  preeence  of  the  earlier  struotnre  below  and  the  partial 
destraction  of  the  later  one  above  it,  but  little  of  this  oonorete 
u  now  visiUe.  The  northern  half  of  the  building,  which  ie 
well  preaerved,  is,  however,  whollj  oompoeed  of  it. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  hemicycle  ia  a  brick-faced  oonical 
Btmctore  of  a  later  period,  which  ia  recognised  by  all  as  the 
ombilicna.  Thia  atructnre  ia  united  to  the  front  of  the  hemi- 
cycle by  a  brick-faced  wall,  which  ia  of  the  same  period  as  the 
umbiliena  and,  like  it,  ditttinot  in  origin  from  the  monument 
against  which  it  was  built.  Corresponding  to  the  umbilicus, 
at  the  south  end  of  the  hemicycle,  stood  originally,  it  ia  possi- 
ble, the  mUtiarimn  aurevm.  No  traces  of  it,  however,  are  now 
to  be  found  at  this  point. 

By  the  removal  of  the  modem  road  in  1882,  the  greater  part 
of  the  gronp  of  remains  which  we  have  just  described  became 
for  the  first  time  easOy  accessible.  Of  the  many  questions 
which  have  presented  themselves  anew  for  solution  since  tliat 
time,  two  have  been  recognized  as  of  fundamental  importance, 
namely,  the  relation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  group  to  each  other 
and  the  date,  or  dates,  to  be  assigned  to  them.  Concerning  the 
first  question  three  opinions  have  been  held.  The  first  of  these, 
whicb  was  advanced  by  Jordan^  in  1882,  before  the  excavation 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  inside,  was  that  the  two  parts 
were  indepeodentand  the  rectangular  structure  was  the  older. 
Later  investigations  have  rendered  the  acceptance  of  this  opinion 
impossible.  In  1886  the  work  of  Nichols^  appeared,  in  which 
he  accepted  the  independence  of  the  two  structures  but  main- 
tained* the  priority  of  the  hemicyole.  A  }  t  ar  before  this  time, 
Richter^  had  advanced  the  view — since  abandoned  by  him — 
that  the  two  were  originully  parts  of  asingle  structure  and  that 
the  hemicycle  in  its  present  form  belonged  to  a  later  restoration. 
With  the  earlier  view  of  Richter,  which  is  that  now  held  by 

1  Topographic  der  Stadt  Som^  h  PP>  ol  a/. ;  Attmti  deW  Inamuto^ 
188a.  p.  2S. 

*  .YoMfi«  dH  Bottri  da  Fwro  Romano. 

*  £.«.  p.  41  «t  ffl.  FrofeMor  Mau,  in  his  reGont  careful  treatment  {Bottra 
Cnrmrix,  R5m.  Mitt.  1906,  pp.  w«8  eubvtantlally  in  agreeniMit  with 

Uie  view  of  Nicholf?. 

*  Lx.  p.  13  H  al. 
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Hulseiif^  I  have  been  led  by  my  examination  of  the  remains 
themselves  to  agree.  Of  the  reasons  by  wliich  I  have  been 
brought  to  this  ooneluaioiit  only  the  more  importoat  oun  be 
referred  to  here. 

Between  the  two  structures  there  exists  an  agreement  in  the 
use  of  materials  and  in  methods  of  construction  which  make  it 
practically  certain  that  they  belong  at  least  to  the  same  period. 
In  two  particulars  this  agreement  is  especially  marked.  As  we 
have  already  noticed,  the  concrete  of  the  rear  wall  of  the  rec- 
tangular structure,  as  well  as  of  the  foundation-walls  on  which 
those  of  opus  qnadmtum  rest,  is  identical  in  type  with  (hat  of 
which  the  entire  hemicycle  is  composed,*  witli  the  exception 
of  the  small  portion  on  the  north  belonc^in^^  to  the  earlier 
etmoture  of  which  mention  lias  been  made.  Again,  the  brick 
facing  of  the  foundatiou-wallH  of  the  rectangular  structaxe 
and  of  the  wall  in  its  rear,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  type  found 
during  a  comparatively  short  period  only,^  is  the  same  as  that 
of  Uie  walls  on  the  north  of  the  steps  of  the  hemicycle.  That 
these  walls  do  not  belong  to  a  later  restoration  is  certain^ 
since  the  concrete  of  which  the  centre  of  the  walls  is  com- 
posed is  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  hemicycle.  It  is 
clear,  therefoi-e,  from  their  agreement  in  type  of  oonstruction, 
that  the  two  structures  are  of  the  oune  period. 

That  they  are,  however,  not  only  contemporaneous  in  on|^ 
but  parts  of  a  single  structure  ts,  in  the  first  place,  evident  from 
their  mutual  dependence  in  architectural  design  and  in  prac- 
tical purpose.  This  mutual  dependence,  which  is  recognizable 
in  the  coincidence  in  orientation  of  the  \  arious  parts  as  well  as 
in  many  minor  details,  is  very  clear,  if  either  structure  be  re- 
garded as  an  independent  monument.  Owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  fa^^C)  no  permanent  steps  can  have  existed  originally 
in  front  or  on  either  side  of  the  rectangular  structure.  The 
approach  to  it,  therefore,  must  have  been  from  the  rear.  Not 

tJRhM.  MUt.  lOOS,  p.  90;  1006,  p.  SO. 

3  The  agreement  between  the  two  ttructures  beoomes  more  noticei^le.  If  ooni- 
pnri>oii  ix-  made  with  Uie  «4joiiU]|g  boUdingB,  In  none  of  which  this  tgrpe  of 

COnorete  iipjK'iirs. 

^  Tlie  brickii  are  made  wholly,  iu>  has  been  said,  from  flanged  ruof-tUei* 
WhOo  telcks  of  the  Mine  kind  are  f otind  not  Inf teqnently  in  bnlldlnp  of  a  later 
period,  at  no  time  tie  tbey  need  exdnilTdyi  ezo^  daring  tlie  eeri^  empire. 
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only  do  tlie  .steps  of  the  hemicycle  furnish  such  .in  approach, 
but  no  trace.s  of  auj  other  are  to  be  found.  The  erection  of  tlie 
hemicvcle  as  an  independent  structure  is  no  less  diflicult  to 
explain,  owin^  to  its  peculiar  form.*  That  this  form  ia  not  the 
result  of  a  later  restoration  of  the  steps  in  tiie  rear,  as  has  been 
sugtre.sted,^  18  oertftin,  siucti  the  btept»  occupy  their  original 
position. 

For  the  unity  of  the  structures,  liowever,  we  have,  fortunately, 
other  and  more  conclusive  proufii.  Of  these,  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  either  part  prior  to 
the  erection  of  the  other.  Concerninjr  the  rectangular  structure 
the  proof  is  simj)le.  On  tl»e  inside  of  the  building  there  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  nuiiii>er  of  brick-faced  concrete  walls  of  the 
earlier  period,  several  of  which  serve  as  foundations  for  the 
stniotiire  itself.  Since  these  brick-faced  walls  are  of  the  same 
period  as  those  which  form  a  part  of  the  northern  end  of  the 
hemicycle,  the  structure  resting U})on  thi-ni  nmst  be  of  the  same 
period  or  later.  The  proofs  concernirig  the  hemicycle  are  no 
lesis  conclusive.  Its  recognition  im  an  independent  monument 
depends  almost  w  l  - Hy  uj>on  the  existence  of  the  curved  fayade, 
which  forms  its  front.  Since,  however,  this  facade  rests  upon 
or  is  directly  attached  to^  the  concrete  of  the  rectangular 
structure,  its  existence,  and  in  consequence  the  existence  of 
the  hemicycle  itself,  previous  to  the  erection  of  that  building 
is  practically  impovssiljle.  This  is  seen  even  more  clearly,  if  the 
supposed  point  of  juncture  of  the  monuments  on  the  south  be 
considered.  The  point  of  junc  ture  on  the  north,  to  which  the 
attention  of  archaeologists*  lias  been  almost  exclusively  di- 
rected, while  it  ib  of  interest,  aifords  no  conclusive  evidence 
concerning  the  structural  body  of  the  monuments,  since  either 
the  parts  which  it  is  possible  to  examine  belong  wholly  to  tlie 
external  decoratiou,*^  or  their  original  position  is  open  to  doubt. 

>Hfllten  (JK9m.  Mttt.  1005,  p.  14)  has  called  attention  to  tUslMt. 
<  Mau,  1.0,  pp.  268  f. 

^  Tracpn  nre  Ktill  loft  of  Uie  mortAr  of  a  later  period  by  which  the  tlabe  of  col- 
ored marble  were  atiached  to  the  concrete  behind. 

*8ae,  for  example,  Nichols,  I.e.  pp.  38  L  ;  Mau,  I.e.  pp.  2S1  ff. 

*The  traTertine  oomee  on  which  the  ooler  wall  of  the  lectangnlar  atmeture 
rested  was  a  structural  part  of  it.  It  ia  not,  however,  certafai  thai  it  i^  at  the 
pntent  time,  in  tftu. 
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On  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parts  which  remain  aie 
in  large  part  structural,  and  are  unquestionably  in  situ. 

12.60  m.  from  the  front,  the  wall  of  oput  quadratum,  forming 
the  south  side  of  the  rectangular  structure,  ends  abruptly  (Fig. 
7).  That  it  did  not  extend  originally  beyond  this  point  is 
dear,  since  the  ends  of  the  two  blocks  which  remain  are  finished 
roughly,'  as  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  and  no  traces  are  left  of 
clamps  for  their  attaohment  to  other  blocks  farther  to  the  west. 
The  travertine  course  on  which  these  blocks  rest  is  also  dis* 
continued  thirty  centimetres  from  the  end  of  the  wall,  while  a 
short  distance  farther  to  the  east  all  traces  of  the  plinth  and 
moulding  disappear.^  The  assumed  front  of  the  bemicycle  at 
this  point  is  13.60  m.  from  the  front  of  the  reotanguUir  struo* 
ture.  Between  the  two  buildings  there  exists,  therefore,  a  space 
a  metre  in  width,  which  would  not  Ti  ne  been  bft,  had  the 
bemicycle  been  standing  when  the  wall  was  built.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  the  hemicyole,  as  such,  did  not  exist  at  that  time. 
Since,  therefore,  neither  of  the  structures  can  have  existed  be- 
fore the  other,  and  since  their  erection  at  the  same  time  as  in- 
dependent monumente  is  not  ooneeivable,  we  must  assume  that 
they  were  erected  at  the  same  time  as  parts  of  a  single  nioiui- 
ment.  That  this  assumption  is  correct  is  shown  conclusively 
by  the  structural  unity  of  the  two  parts,  of  which  mention  haa 
been  made  above.' 

In  the  architectural  history  of  the  monument  four  periods  can 
be  distingnished.  Concerning  the  building  belonging  to  the 
first  of  these  periods^  of  which  nothing  remains  except  the  mass 
of  gray  concrete  on  the  south,  little  can  be  said  with  certainty. 
In  extent  and  location  it  differed  somewhat  from  the  later 
structure,  extending  at  least  six  metres  farther  toward  the  south, 
although  on  the  north  its  extent  was  much  less.  Toward  the 
east  it  can  be  traced  to  within  a  metre  and  a  half  of  the  front  of 
the  mass  of  concrete  forming  the  back  wall  of  the  later  rostra.^ 

1  A  few  traces  of  mortar  still  adhere  to  the  end  of  one  of  the  blocks. 

*  The  trnvertine  fomidatioiL,  on  which  the  wall  at  this  point  leBta,  is  oon- 

tinued  a  metre  farther.  (See  Fig.  7.)  Professor  Mau  (I.e.  p.  2^)7  and  Fig;  6. 
Note  t!tat  a  part  only  nf  tli«-  last  block  is  left)  was  led  Iqr  thia  fact  to  aasunie  the 

oontinuatiuu  alau  of  the  wall  above  it. 
«  1'.  176. 

«  See  p.  m  and  Fig.  7. 
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lis  extent  towiird  the  west  if*  uncertain.  It^  lu  ight  wiis  at  least 
;^.")<)  in.i  above  the  jiavcmt'iit  in  front  of  the  republican  arches. 
Of  its  plan  we  know  notliin*^,  tlioiiL^h  it  is  probable  that  it  re- 
sembled, in  general,  tliat  of  the  building  which  took  its  place. 

Of  the  later  building,  llie  main  features  of  whieh  are  familiar 
to  all.  it  is  not  necessary  to  sju  ak  at  lens^th.  One  |)oint  may, 
liow «.-vfr,  }»e  worthy  of  mention.  On  tlie  south  *".f  tlie  inonn- 
iiient,  from  the  point  at  which  the  wall  of  opus  niu(dr<ituin  and 
t1i»'  farade  along  its  front  were  diseont inniMl,  it  is  prul)alile  that 
a  lii^lit  of  steps  or  a  ramp*  was  built,  leading  to  the  Clivus 
Capitolinu.N  al)ove.     Tiiese  vt'7«\  however,  destroyed 

wiiliin  a  short  time  by  the  erectiua  ot  tiie  Schola  Xantlia^  and 
arcli  of  'i'iberius.  Tt  i«  probable  that  a  eorresponding  flight 
ui  stej)s  existed  on  the  north  of  the  building.  To  give  more 
room,  probably,  for  these  steps,  for  a  short  distance  from  the  rear 
of  the  rostra,  the  outer  wall  at  both  sides  has  been  set  back  a 
little^  from  the  line  of  tlie  wall  toward  the  front.  At  the  time 
of  the  restoration,  in  connection  with  whicli  tlu;  hrmicycle  w?is 
built,  manv  lesser  changes  took  place  in  tlie  building.  Tlirre 
is  no  evidence,  unless  the  cutting  away  of  the  cure  of  concrete 
be  considered  as  such,  that  the  facade  extended  moi'e  tlian  a 
metre  beyond  the  middle  of  the  structure.  It  is  jirobable,  from 
the  presence  ctf  the  remains  of  the  brick-faced  wall  and  of  the 
concrete  core,  that  a  stairway  ascended  from  tliis  point  to  the 
platform  above.  At  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  umbilicus, 
tiie  corner  of  the  hemieycle  was  reduced  to  the  condition  in 
whicli  it  is  now  seen,  and  the  travertine  and  marble  pieces  of 
the  building  in  front  were  titted  against  it.  The  rooms  OU  the 
insiile  of  the  rostra  beh»ng  wholly  to  the  later  periods- 
Concerning  the  exact  dates  to  be  assignetl  to  the  various 
perioils  in  the  history  of  the  building,  a  word  only  can  be  said. 
The  mass  of  gray  concrete  on  the  south,  which  is  all  now  re- 
maining of  the  earlier  building,  ia  of  a  ty|)e  but  little  removed 

*  Sec  Fi^>.  n  and  7.    (The  upper  layer  of  marble  an. I  tmvevtlne  clippingB.) 

*  See  Huisea-CarLer,  'I%e  Jioman  Forum,  p.  't>,  Fig.  {^0; 

^  The  height  of  the  Schola  Xantha,  which  m  but  2.:K)  m.,  and  the  depression 
of  itt  pftT«iiMfit  bdow  tlie  le?el  of  the  Tonim,  suggest  the  preaenoe  of  Mother 
noninneiit  on  top  of  It  Concerning  this  I  shall  ^peak  M  another  time. 

*  Tbe  nail  on  the  north  hi  set  beok  more  then  *  metre. 
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from  that  fonnd  in  republican  buildings,^  while  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  the  concrete  of  the  imperial  periods.  The  structiiie 
by  which  it  was  replaced,  on  the  other  hand,  behjngs  to  the  new 
era  in  construction  —  the  era  of  the  use  of  red  pozzolana^  — 
which  began  almost  surely  with  the  time  of  Aui,mstus.  To  tliis 
period  also  the  type  of  construction  in  general  conforms.  Tlie 
exact  date  of  the  brick-faced  walls  on  tlie  inside  and  beside  the 
steps  on  the  west  cannot  at  present  be  given.  While  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  type  does  not  appear  after  iho  liiu  uf  Nero,  the 
time  of  its  first  appearance  is  not  yet  fixed.  It  is  the  recog- 
nized type  of  facing  in  the  liiiie  of  Tiberius.^  Since  Vitruvius, 
whose  work  must  be  assigned  to  the  Augustan  period,  in  his 
discussion  of  brickwork,*  recommends  the  use  of  a  type  of  con- 
struction^ corresponding  to  this,  its  introduction  in  that  period 
ia  very  probable.  We  have  the  statement  of  Dion  Cassius  ^  that 
the  rostra  was  removed  from  its  original  position  to  that  occu- 
pied by  it  at  a  later  time  by  JuUus  Caesar.  It  is  proljable,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  ntass  u[  gray  concrete  of  the  earlier  structure, 
we  have  the  long-sought  Julian  rostra.  In  tiie  structure  above, 
which  is  clearly  a  restoration  and  probably  an  enlargement  of 
it,  we  must  then  recognize  the  rostra  Augu»ti  mentioned  by 
Pomponius.''  We  know  that  in  20  it.c.  the  millinn'um  aureum 
wsks  dedicated  by  Augustus.  It  is  possible  tluii  at  the  same 
time  this  restoration  of  tlie  earlier  rostra  took  place,  to  which  no 
reference  was  made,  on  account  of  ita  dedication  previously  by 
Antony.  The  restoration  in  connection  with  which  the  hemi- 
cycle  was  made  took  place  pnjbably  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  the  arch  of  Septimius  Scverus.  The  erection  of  the  umbili- 
cus, on  account  of  its  methods  of  construction,  as  well  as  of  it** 
relation  to  the  hemicycle  and  to  the  neighboring  urch,^  must  be 
assigned  to  a  still  later  period. 

Esther  Boisjs  Van  Djsman. 

BoMH,  March^  I90d, 

^  rf.,  for  example,  the  arche.s  n.^rainst  which  the  sUfUCtme  WM  Iwflt, 

'This  siibjoct  will  bf  dlsrui^d  fuUy  at  a  later  time. 

»  The  outer  walls  of  ihe  Praetorian  camp  are  of  tliis  type. 

*  J)e  Arch.  11,  8,  W  ff.  •  L.c.  11,  8,  19.    Struclura  teHacea. 

•  XLm,  49.  T  Dig,  1, 8,  S,  48.  •  See  Riebter,  le.  p.  88. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  CHIEFLY  IN 
CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS 

William  N.  Batbs,  £iUor 

U§,  m*  Mart*  Afnon,  J^<tei>»Ma,  ^a. 


GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

Emigratioa  from  tlie  iLower  Danube  to  the  CaucaBvis  in  Freliistoric 
Tune*.  —  ill  Mia.  Anth.  Gt».  XXXVllI,  1908,  pp.  l^u-171  (120  figs.),  Dr, 
Wnxi,  of  Gdnuim  dwewwet  the  interaoniM  betwaeu  the  Caooimit  Md  tli« 
dbtriet  aboat  the  lower  Dunibe  in  prehistoric  tunes  Maiiy  Taaet  are,  in 
form,  rolor,  and  decoration.  <»s!M»ntially  the  «5a!ne  in  thp  two  regions.  The 
ftDalogy  is  further  support hy  the  bronze  pius  with  ornaniental  beada,  the 
apiial  aairiugs,  the  i^^es,  the  peculiar  bionae  flgovea  with  faised  bandB,  and 
\if  iha  artificially  ebrngatod  sknUs  foond  in  botli  iklaces.  The  pile  dweHinge 
form  another  point  of  resemblance.  The  writer  ooncludcfl  that  about  the 
middle  of  the  ji^cond  inillenniiiiii  n.r.  an  Aryan  i^eople,  whom  he  would 
identify  as  bcjthiaus,  emigrated  iroui  the  district  about  the  lower  Danube 
to  the  Cancaeiis,  and  in  tlw  ooone  of  a  few  centmiei  apread  orer  Tranacan- 
casia  as  far  :is  the  A  raxes. 

Painted  Vases  of  the  Stone  Age  in  Bohemia.  —  In  Z.  Ethn.  XL.  10O<^. 
pp.  573-575  (2  tigs.),  L.  Schneidkr  publishes  evidence  to  show  that  local 
pottery  with  Mycenaean  designs  has  been  found  in  different  pm'ta  of  Bohemia. 

La  SkiMy  La-Ttoa,  or  Latiiiaf  ^In  BOm.'Qtrm,  Korrupondenzblalt,  I, 
llHI8»p.85,  A.  TItese  deplores  the  various  spelling  of  Latiae  now  in  nsc 

•ad  arc^iic^i  l!.;it  the  com'ct  form  i«  J  itcne. 

The  Origin  of  Religious  Banquets.  —  In  his  TUl  Fragen  om  UppkomM^n 
af  Saknmentala  MSlHder  (Upsala,  1908,  Almqnist  k  Wiksdla  Boktryokeri- 

I  The  departments  of  Archaeological  News  and  Discussions  and  of  Bibliography  of 
Ardaeoloi^eal  Books  are  eoadaeted  by  Professor  Batbs,  Edltor-tn-charge,  assisted 
by  Professor  C.  N.  ItaOWir,  Mlss  Mary  II.  l!t  tkinoham,  Mr.  L.  D.  Ca«ki:y,  Miss 
Edetu  U.  Hai.i.,  Hr.  Habou>  R.  Hastuus,  Profetisor  Elmka  T.  Mkbrua., 
l*wfsssOT  PaairK  O.  Kooan,  Ut,  Chaems  R.  Monar,  Dr.  Jambs  M.  Patok, 

Professor  T.ku  ih  B.  Paton',  Dr.  A.  S.  Pfasf.  Frnfcs^irir  S.  B.  Pt.atnkh,  ProfeKHor 
Jotui  C.  Hours,  Dr.      P.  Vjuacuos,  and  tlie  Editors,  especially  Professor  Mak- 

QtJATO. 

Ni>  :irtt-m]>t  !s  made  to  hMdade  In  this  aaaiber  of  the  JovairAi»  material  pabUshed 
stter  Decemt>er  31, 190B. 
fat  9n  aiplaaatlen  of  the  abbrerlatloBs,  see  pp.  128, 19i» 
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A.  n.  iv  ins  pp.).  E.  Rf.utrrakiold  disoiUM0  at lebgth  the  leligioiu  ban- 
quet with  special  reference  to  tuteruiRtn. 

Th»  PrioM  of  Moat  in  Antiquity.  —  lu  R.  Stor.  Ant.  XII,  1908,  pp.  1- 
19,  CoRRADO  Barbaoallo  diMaates  tho  prices  of  moate  and  fowls.  Ho 

takes  into  consideration  the  material  avaikble  from  two  sources  only :  Egyp- 
tian papyri  and  the  Upotrouu  inscriptiona  from  l>eloe.  In  tortiUcoming  nam- 
bera  the  Ktudy  will  be  continued. 

Tho  Oat  la  Antlqnity.  —  The  histoxyof  the  domeaiio  eat  in  antupi  ity 
forms  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  O.  Kbixrr  in  Jtoia.  Ifvtt.  XXIIf»  1906,  pp. 
40-70  (12  figs.)*  II''  j^'i"\vs  tli.it  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  cetitim'  n  r.  that 
the  European  Greeks  had  even  a  sporadic  acquaintance  with  the  Egyptian 
cat;  tliat  a  short-lired  attempt  to  acclimate  the  cat  in  Magna  Graecia  was 
made  ea.  400  b.c.  ;  that  the  Bomana  became  acquainted  with  the  facred 
Egyptian  animal  ca.  100  u.c. ;  that  house  cats  were  rather  rare  in  Italy  in 
the  first  cctiturv  A.n.;  that  in  the  second  to  th^  fifth  conttiries  the  WC^uel 
gradually  lost  liis  old-time  position  as  a  mouser  in  favor  of  the  cat. 

moopoUa  md  Uttram.^In  R.  Arch.  XIC,  1908,  pp.  3^-93,  6.  Skurr 
oontinnes  (see  AJ.A.  XII,  pp.  212  and  852)  hi«  study  of  Xicopolis  ad 
Istrum  by  the  publication  of  S.'  jin-viously  known  inscriptions  and  the 
description  of  eight  reliefs  and  seven  bronzes.  Indexes,  lists  of  names, 
addenda,  etc.,  are  appended. 

Tho  Domed  Ttomba  at  Panttoapaeiim.  ^Tn  Jk.  Oest  Areh.  L  X,  1008, 
pp.  230-242  (9  figs.),  J.  DuRM  discusses  the  three  domed  tombs  at  Pantica- 
paeum.  fie  exannn«^s  their  method  of  construction,  and  traoea  the  archi- 
tectural development  of  tl)i«  ty^te  of  tomb. 

¥wo  Axmblan  BuusrlptioiiBfrMn  Arabla>PetnuML — In  Mvrgeid.  Ge»* 
LXII,  1908,  pp.  2S0-2S2.  A.  FtscnRR  discusses  the  text  and  translation  of 
the  two  short  Arul>iaii  iuKcript ions  published  by  A.  Musil  in  WUner  Zeitt. 
f.  Kundf  iIp»  MorgenL  XXII,  pp.  81-85. 

North  Arabian  Inscriptions.  —  In  Eph.  Sem.  Ep.  II,  1908,  pp.  345-378, 
H.  LiDZBARSKi  diseosBes  the  Safatenian  and  Thamodenian  inscriptions  in 
Northern  Arabia  that  have  recently  been  discovt  red  by  Dussaud  and 
Macler,  and  also  by  IJttmaiin  and  the  American  Archaeological  Expedition. 
These  inscriptions  ait'ord  a  good  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Arabs  iu  Syria 
in  Roman  times  and  supplement  in  an  important  way  Wellhansen's  JUmaSm 
of  ArcJtic  HeathentKm.  The  Thamudenlan  inscriptions  contain  almost  eseln- 
sively  oiir^jps,  and  exhibit  the  groat^st  variety  in  invokini^  imprecations  upon 
ttie  enemies  uf  the  authors.  In  oppusiliou  to  Littmann,  Lidzbarski  holds 
tlidi  the  alphabetic  signs  found  iu  these  iuscriptious  are  not  the  origin 
of  the  wifsitoi  or  brands  placed  upon  animals.  He  also  oonieets  Littmann*8 
theorf  that  the  script  of  ancient  North  Arabia  is  the  origin  of  the  Berber 
writing.  In  opjwsition  to  Praetorius,  h*'  denies  that  the  North  Semitio 
alphabets  form  the  intermediate  stage  of  development  between  the  Phoeni- 
cian and  the  Sabaean  alphabets.  On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  it  mora  piol^ 
able  that  both  the  Korth  and  South  Semitic  systems  ara  independent 
developments  of  some  early  Greek  system,  perhaps  the  Cretan.  The  litera- 
ture on  the  curious  Mar'uhjais  inscription  in  North  Arabia  is  also  made  the 
subject  of  a  tliorough  investigation. 

South  AxaUan  LMortpttooa.— In  Eph.  Sem,  Bp.  II,  1908^  pp^  879-400, 
M.  Lidzbarski  collects  all  the  South  Arabian  iuscriptiona  that  have  been 
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inUiM  within  the  hat  two  or  three  years.  There  are  twenty  inecriptioiui 
inall;  un«-  is  interesting  MuentkHiing  the  North  Arabian  goddess  Al-*Uz/a. 
The  ancient  Ethiopic  iiiscriptiooa  bronght  back  by  Littmnnn  and  Krenoko 

from  Abyssinia  are  also  reportml. 

South  Arabian  Art.  — lu  Or.  La.  XI,  1908,  cols,  2(i9-274  (pi.),  M. 
Hastmavh  diaenaaea  the  motivaa  of  beade  of  bnlloeka,  goata,  and  grape- 

vines  that  are  common  in  South  Arabian  art.  These  he  holds  are  not 
derived  from  Mewpotainia.  btit  wfre  oitlier  learned  by  Yemenitea  in  Byiiay 
or  utere  copied  from  Syrian  patterns  brought  to  Arabia. 

BapednacDfeB  mWb.  Aaelent  Lampa.  In  C.  R.  Aeai,  Tme.  1908^ 
pp.  48(M87t  M.  RiMiBLMAKN  ]Mi)>lishes  the  reaults  of  his  exi^eriinents  in 
thp  nf  anciftit  l;imp«.  TIm-  ilm^o  lamp*!  f>mployi«l  were  Punic  datinp' 
from  ihe  seveniii,  sixth,  and  fourth  to  s^mnuuI  ccnluiies  n.c.  The  oil  was 
local  olive  oiL  Wicks  of  pith,  of  hairs  of  the  goat,  the  sheep,  and  the 
dnmAufj  and  of  threada  of  Unen  were  tried.  The  laat  mentioned  were 
found  to  \h'  the  only  good  wicks,  but  they  must  be  small  to  avoid  smoke. 
The  lifst  results  were  obtained  with  a  wick  8  to  4  mm.  in  iliaiiu't^T  and 
with  salt  in  the  oil.  A  better  flame  and  less  smoke  was  obtained  with  the 
QM  of  salt.  A  wiek  8  mm.  in  dlametar,  made  of  twelve  threada  of  linen, 
iili  >iilt  in  the  oil  gires  a  flame  80  to  8$  mm.  high  and  6  to  8  mm.  thick. 
Thisflanir-  is  without  siiiokf.  but  there  is  soino  nrlnr.  wliirli  wns  proliaMy 
avoided  in  antiquity  by  t)ie  tine  of  perfume.  Eight  grammes  of  oil  are 
consumed  by  such  a  wick  in  an  hour. 

Ae  Vanpto  of  Aiiskor.Tnt.~In  Le  Mm^,  V,  IdOS^  pp.  205.218 
(6  figs.),  H.  La  Nave  deaeribea  the  temple  of  Angkor-Vat»  4  km.  aonth  itf 
Antjknr,  Siam.  Tliere  are  many  monuments  nf  tho  Kmf»rs  still  to  be  seen 
in  this  vicinity,  dating  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  but  this 
temple,  though  in  rains,  is  the  moet  imposing.  It  ia  rectangular,  with  three 
•paeioaa  galleriea  miperposed,  aonronnding  a  pyramid  74  m.  high.  The 
exterior  is  covered  with  delicate  architectural  decoration.  The  friezes  on 
the  flat  5nrfarp>  arc  inlaid.  thn?;e  on  the  curved  surfare??  cut  in  relief.  Inside 
decorutioiiH  in  gold  and  colors  covered  the  walls  and  ceilings.  The  gallenes 
ef  the  knreat  atory  am  adorned  with  reli^a.  In  the  western  corridor  the 
subject  was  taken  from  the  Rwmyana  and  represents  the  battle  lietween 
the  followers  of  Vishnu  and  those  of  Havana.  In  the  south  corrirlor  are 
warriors  marching  through  a  forest;  in  tlie  north  are  battle  scenes ;  and  iu 
tlie  east  a  nnmber  of  pleasaxn  boati^  and  further  on,  the  kingdom  of  the 
watera  filled  with  fantastic  marine  animals.  The  original  eolors  have 
hrgaly  pariahed. 

EGYPT 

Burly  Bgyptlan  Ghronelogy  In  Klh,  YllX,  1908,  pp.  318-226,  C.  F. 

Lbbmann-IIal'pt  discusses  in  detail  the  evidence  for  the  chronology  ol 

afn^ipnt  Epypt.  Hp  Vielievcs  that  the  early  Egyptians  had  a  lunar  year 
wnich  tiiey  afterwards  tried  to  reconcile  with  the  tfolar  year.  The  earliest 
Sothia  period  began  July  1)),  4288  bx;. 

rbm  TItlea  of  the  Tbinite  Kings.  — In  S.  BihL  I       XXX,  PP- 
121-128.  10:i-177  (0  p!'^.)-  ^'  LKC.f.y.  show;  that  th.'  prntnrnl.  nr  li^t 
oi  ot!iri,il  titlfs  of  the  Tliinii*-  liin^-s,  is  connected  in  an  unint4irrupt<!d  man- 
uer  vtiih  tiie  protocol  used  by  ail  succeeding  dynasties,  and  that  it  can  be 
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teftoed  baek  l)j  ngolar  steps  to  the  totems  of  tbs  inTsdingclMis.  From  this 

he  concludes  that  the  form  of  a  king's  protocol  is  a  valuable  help  in  deter- 
mining hia  plac<»  in  the  kings'  lists,  and  one  perhaps  more  tnifdworthy  than 
those  hitherto  employed.  This  use  furnishes  a  proof  that  Aha  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Menas* 

The  Hyksos  and  tiia  T«r«lfCh  Dynasty.— In  S.  Bihl.  Arch.  XXX, 
lOOH,  pp.  li>;>-158,  E.  W.  Hot  i  ixowokth  attfrnjits  to  show  from  the  data 
of  the  monuments,  the  known  li»ts  of  kings,  the  general  evidence  of  the 
monuments,  the  features  of  the  status  luid  the  similarity  of  the  facts  re* 
eorded  of  the  two  dynasties,  that  the  Hyhsos  were  identieal  ^th  the  kings 
of  the  twelfth  (1\  na-sf y. 

Hieroglyphic  and  Hieratio  Graffiti  from  Hatnub.  —  In  Sitsb.  B>rl. 
Akad,  19a»,  pp.  OTU-diia  (4  figs.),  G.  Molleu  records  the  copying  of  grathti 
at  Ihe  ahkbaster  quarries  of  Hatnub.  Some  of  thess  had  been  previomily 
published  by  Blaokden  and  Eraser  and  by  Gxiffltil*  TiuM-*>  are  in  all  sevei^ 
t!'<^n  hit'roj^lyphic  an<l  fiftv-two  hieratic  inscription'?.  The  former  »late  from 
tlte  fourth  tu  the  tenth  dynasty,  the  latter  from  ilie  sixth  to  the  twelfth. 
The  hieratic  inscriptions  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  dynasties  are  palaeo- 
grapbicaUy  nearar  to  those  of  the  oxth  than  to  tliose  of  the  twelfth  dy> 
nasty,  u  frikct  which  may  aid  in  detonninin^  the  length  of  time  between  the 
sixtli  dynasty  and  the  twelfth.  These  grathti  contaiti  considerable  informa> 
tiou  concerning  the  families  of  the  rulers  of  the  nome  and  their  relations  to 
the  kings.  The  qnarries  and  the  road  to  tha  smaller  <|tiaiTy  aro  dosonbed* 

The  OeoKtaphy  of  th«  sl-Amarna  Letters.  — lu  R.  Bibl.  V,  1908, 
pp.  r)(X)-510,  R.  V.  DiiojtMK  snmniari/f-  tlir-  rcMilts  of  the  most  roccnt 
German  investigaiiuus  in  negard  to  the  location  of  the  lands  and  cities 
mentioned  iu  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters. 

0yaohmlsttM  of  tb«  Ml  al^^maron  Pailod  In  Or,  Lit  XT,  1008, 

eols.  445  n^'.  F.  Tiiurkau-Danoin  exhibits  in  tabular  form  the  synchro- 
nisms tliat  arc  known  to  exist  between  Ejj^'ptian  kinp«  of  the  eij,'hteenth 
dynasty,  liaby Ionian  kings  of  the  third  dynasty,  and  the  kings  of  Assyria. 

Benlpten'  Mod«la. » In  Ber,  KwuU.  XXX,  1906,  oola.  9»-U  (9  figs.)^ 
H.  Bakes  desoribes  certain  scnlptora*  models  and  explains  the  tf«hiiioal 

The  Horna  of  Consecratioa  in  iEgypt.  —  In  A  rmnlsi  r,f  AiThnfclofj)/  ftnd 
AnUiropulityy,  I,  ll>08,  pp.  24-29  (15  figs.),  F.  E.  NfcwuEhKV  pointa  out  tiiat 
one  of  the  calt  objects  at  the  masthead  of  boats  in  prehistoiio  Egypt  is  a 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  crested  mountain.  In  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  this 
is  rai«f»^d  on  a  sacred  j>ereh  and  is  sometiniPf  t-^vo.  hnt  more  oflfii  thrf»e, 
cr&steil.  It  is  the  sign  for  the  god  Ila,  an  ancient  divinity  who  seems  to 
have  been  looked  upon  as  a  foreign  god.  An  itiBcripHon  of  the  twen^- 
sixth  dynasty  speaks  of  a  certain  Amasis  as  priest  of  "  Ha  of  the  doable 
Th'>  \vi  ifor  nr^^nes  that  this  sign  is  to  bi-  idftitificd  with  the  horns  of 
consecnition  found  in  Cret^,  with  which  double  axe  w:i.s  associjited. 
They  are  emblematic  of  an  ancient  niounuiin  god  with  whom  the  historic 
Zeus  early  became  blended.  He  also  suggests  that  the  pillar  in  lOnoan  cnlt 
scenes  may  Ixi  equivalent  to  the  prehistoric  ina-st  in  Kgypt. 

Divinities  on  Scarabs.  —  In  RmiJ.  Arr.  Lined,  XVII,  IftO'^..  pp.  13."-l.'ri, 
Alice  GitK.NFKLL  discusses  the  divinities  and  animab  found  on  scarabs, 
searaboids,  plaques,  and  amulets.  These  do  not  i^pear  in  the  most  ancient 
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^Kiciiueus,  but  the  furmt^r  make  their  appearauce  during  the  doniinion  of 
the  Uyksos,  and  the  latter  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Uiitil  itte  tiixteeuth 
ipmttf  Eg7p*iaii  deitlM  appMr,  and  »  gnat  TMielj  of  animals.  Tbeae 
ire  fii'lv  ili^<  ii-^i  !  nmlrr  various  head.s  with  numerous  illustrations. 

The  War  Helmet  of  the  Pharaohs.  —  In  Or.  Lit.  XI,  1908,  cols.  236-237, 
W.  M.  MuLLEK  shows  that  the  numu  of  the  war  helmet  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
the  new  anDpue,  hpri^  la  not  ni  Egyptian  origin,  bat  ia  the  oqnlTalaiit  ol  tlia 
Hebrew  woid  Igfr^i,  maanlng '  bead  covering.'   This  halmet  ia  not  dapielad 

IQ  Asi:t»if-  vifiTiMnitMit'^,  nnd  its  origin  is  still  a  ]ni/  li  . 

The  Pretended  BgypUan  Accoont  of  the  Circumnavigation  of 
Africa-  — In  SUxh.  Berl.  Akad.  1908,  pp.  956-067,  A.  Ekman  aud  H. 
Sgbatu  diaeoaa  two  aoaraba  on  wbieli  afa  biaroglypbio  inaoiiptiona  pur- 
porting  to  be  records  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Afliwti  Tliasa  aie  ahown, 
ou  liuguistic  and  other  grounds,  to  be  forwr^  s. 

A  Temple  of  Apollo  in  Chraeoo-Roman  £!gypt.  —  In  Klio,  Yill,  1908, 
pp.  427-189  (pi),  P.  M.  Mmn  paUialieB  a  papyrus  now  in  GiesMn  dated  in 
the  year  80-70  b.c.  and  referring  to  the  establishment  of  a  terni^  of  Apollo 
in  that  yr>ar  at  IlerrnoupoILs.  A  temple  of  Apollo  ia  known  to  have  aodsted 
at  this  place  m  late  as  the  fourth  centuiy  a  d. 

The  Mention  of  Israel  in  the  Merueptah  Hymu. — lu  Or.  LU.  XI» 
1906,  eola.  408-405,  W.  SmosLBKBO  holds  that  the  signs  oommonlj 
regarded  as  a  determinative  after  the  name  of  Israel  in  the  famous  pai^ 
sage  in  the  inscription  of  Alerneptah,  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  a 
determinative,  bub  must  be  read  as  an  independent  word  rmt^  "men";  and 
that  the  line  mnal  Im  tranalated,  '^Inraal— ita  inhabitants  ava  deatrajed 
and  its  grain  exists  no  longer.^  This  indieataa  that  Israel  is  the  nama  it  a 
land,  and  that  its  people  are  regarded  as  a  settled  agricultural  popolatlony 
which,  accordin<:j  to  tlie  context,  nitjst  have  bi-t-n  located  in  Palestine. 

The  Jewish  Colony  and  Temple  at  Aaauan.  —  In  BiU.  yVorlU, 
XXXI,  1906,  pp.  44&460,  J.  M.  P.  Smith  gatbeia  np  the  raaolta  of  the 
iovi^igations  that  have  lately  been  published  in  regard  to  the  Aramaic 
jwpyri  of  Aspuan  arid  the  history  of  the  Jewish  colony  at  that  place  as  it 
is  derived  from  the^Mi  documents.  lie  also  discu^^ses  the  bearing  of  the  new 
disooveries  npon  modem  critical  theoriea  in  regard  to  tlie  deTelopment  of 
the  Ilexateuch. 

The  New  Papyri  from  Elephantine.  —  In  R.  Bibl.  V,  190^,  j^p.  325-319, 
F.  M.  Lagranok  sumniari/.es  the  most  recent  discnasions  in  regard  to  the 
Elephantine  Papyrus  containing  the  memorial  of  the  Jews  to  the  Per«uan 
goromor  oonoerning  the  dastroction  of  iheir  temple. 

An  Aramaic  Ostrakon  l^om  Blaphantine.  —  lu  8*  BibL  Arek.  XXX, 
pp.  Hf>-il.  A.  H.  Sayce,  in  fli"  ll  'ld  of  the  Assuan  papyri,  attempts 
a  translation  of  the  ostrakon  publi.siied  Cowley  in  S.  Bibl,  Arch.  1903| 
pi  264.  It  eomes  from  the  same  Jewish  oommnuity  whose  letter  to  the 
Persian  governor  of  Jndaea  has  lately  cast  Sooh  unexpected  light  on  the 
l)ooks  of  K/ra  and  Nehemiah.  It  ia  a  measaga  sent  by  the  hand  of  a  slave 

to  a  friend  of  tlie  writer. 

Egyptiau  Analogies  to  the  Finding  of  Deuteronomy.  —  The  much 
disensMd  anbjaat  whetiier  the  finding  of  Deuteronomy  baa  any  connterpatt 
in  the  finding  of  the  records  deposited  in  the  foundations  of  Egyptian 
temples  (see  A  J, A,  XII,  p.  218)  leoeiTfla  a  fresh  diaoussion  from  J.  Hbrb- 
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MANN  ill  Z.  Aittrst.  irw.  XXVIII,  1908,  pp.  201-302,  with  the  coDcluaioa 
thftt  the  Dendeni  interiptioiui  are  tin  moefe  impoitant  perallela  for  the  Old 
Testeineiit  student,  but  thai  the  viltie  of  the  enelogy  in  the  cmb  of  Deuter* 

onomy  remains  doubtful. 

▲  Pre-Maoedonian  Mintiu  Sgypt?  —  J.  Mavrucoroato  argues  for 
the  poMibility  of  a  pre>Haeedoiiiaii  mint  in  Kgypt,  on  the  baris  of  two 
•liver  001118  deseribed  by  ium,  atraek  probably  between  890  and  350  b.c^ 

with  types  characteristic  of  contemporary  Athenian  money,  but  V>earingin 
ad'lit'utn  svmliiils  t»»'ftiliar  U\  Egypt  {Num.  Chrnn.  l.'MiS.  jip.  197-207). 

Tile  Aboukxr  Treasure. —  II.  Dkessel  vigurouhly  combats  in  Z.  Num. 
XXVrr,  2908,  I87-I57  (flga.),  the  denial  of  the  genulneneaa  of  the  gold 
medallions  found  (?)  at  Aboukir  in  1902,  which  G.  Dattari  set  forth  in 
/  tenti  medoqlion'i  (V  Abukir,  Milano,  1908  (pc*'  other  artidea  notioed  in 
AJ.A,  VIII,  p.  408 }  XI,  pp.  78, 461 }  XII,  p.  214). 

Zh«  Copper  Coinnce  of  ^bm  Ptnlwmiee  —In  AnnaU  of  Arehaeologjf 
and  Anthropology,  1, 1908,  pp.  80-40,  J.  6.  Milke  shows  that  down  to  about 
2n0  B.C.  the  PtoU  rnaii-  copiK^r  coins  confonned  to  the  .standard  of  the  silver 
drachma;  but  that  after  tliat  d;it».'  the  v;ilui'<?  \m'tp  oxpr(*«*sed  in  nniltiples  of 
the  copper  drachma.  Tiie  latter  was  not  regarded  a^i  a  coiu,  but  as  a  mere 
unit  of  aoootmting  with  mtea  of  exchange  Tarying  from  600:1  to  375  :1 
as  competed  with  ailfer.  The  amaUeat  coin  had  the  valne  of  flve  copper 

Ijathemarka  ou  Ptolemaic  Bronaea.  —  G.  Dattaui  thinks  that  the 
small  depressions  often  tem  near  the  centre  of  the  faces  of  Ptolemaic 
bronaea  are  dne  to  the  lathe  nsed  to  finiah  tiie  cast  flawa,  and  served  to 

guarantee  tlin  jjenuineness  of  tin  f  iin  ,  being  difficiilt  of  imitation  by 
counterfeiters  {U,  Jtal,  Num.  XXI,  l^a,  pp.  157-100  i  pi.). 

BABYLONIA^  ASSYRIA^  AND  PERSIA 

Babylonian  Chronology.  —  In  Miff.  Von? firm.  f!nt.  XIII.  IWS.pp.  1-97, 
T.  ScH.vABi-.L  undfrtakP!«  to  jjather  up  all  tin'  n<'\v  ni.'it«  rial  that  ha-;  omihh 
to  light  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  on  the  subject  of  the  Babyiouiau 
and  Aasyrian  chronology  from  1600  b.c.  onward.  The  material  la  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  commeiUai  y  on  the  Babylonian  Hat  of  kings  known  as 
List  A.  The  two  main  probiem'i  (li:^rn>v^ed  are,  the  pla<'P  of  Knri^alzu  in 
the  third  dynasty,  and  Uie  correctness  of  the  chronological  datum  of  the 
fiavian  inscription  that  baa  been  called  in  question  by  Lehmann  and  Rost. 
Schnabel  holds  that  the  correct  order  of  the  kings  of  the  Tell  el-Amama 
period  is  Karaindash  II,  Kadashmanharbe  II,  Xa7.ibugash,  Kurigalzu  IT,  and 
Burnabnriash  II.  The  Rnvinn  inscription  h.-  n  i^artls  as  trustworthy,  and 
thinks  that  the  suspicion  cast  ujion  it  by  Ltiiituaun  rent^  upon  incorrect  data. 

The  Ancient  Banion.— .In  Or,  Lit.  XI,  1908,  cola.  818-816,  F.  Thi^rkau- 
Dang  IN  discusses  a  fragment  of  a  stele  which  mentions  a  king  Skam^GL 
.\>  Shril  ]ia>  alrpady  nhsi"rv>  il,  ihh  king  must  ]u-  distintruislicl  from  Shar- 
(jam-6harri,  who  has  hitherto  V)een  identified  with  the  ancient  Sargon,  the 
father  of  Narara-Sin.  The  question  then  arises,  witb  which  of  these  two 
kings  the  ancient  Bargon  of  tradition  is  to  he  identi^d.  Sheil  holds  that 
.Sharru-GI  wa.s  the  father  of  Xaram-Sin,  but  Thurean-I)angin  maintains  that 
he  was  an  earlier  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Kish,  and  that  tlie  correct  order  of 
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the  kings  is,  Shami-nT.  Manishtusii.  and  Urumiiush ;  Sh;ir-nani-Sharri  and 
Naram-Sin.  In  .S'.  lUhl.  A  rch.  XXX.  l!>08,  pp.  2^^-\>  12.  T..  W.  K  in.;  .lis,nis.^s 
the  same  probltiiu  auti  reaches  the  conclusion  tkiat  tradition  has  coul'u.>ied 
these  two  monarcbs  and  hm  Mcribed  the  aohieveuoeuts  o£  Sfiarru-GI,  king 
vi  Kiah,  to  Skarru-Oani'Skani,  the  falber  of  NatMB^.  (See  alao  H ALivr 
in  H  SVm.  XVT,  \Uns,  pp.  i^TT-^si.) 

Eabylonian  Legal  Documents.  —  In  Sifzh.  d.  Kais.  Aknd.  il.  IlV.wrn- 
tciafien  tn  Wien,  Phil.-hist.  Klasse,  liio  bd.,  2  Abh^  210  (Vienna,  1JMI7}, 
M.  flCHOBH  tnuMoribeBy  tremhiteB,  end  dimniMee  the  legal  doeumeiite  of  the 
tidMof  the  first  Babylonian  dyn.-isty,  w  liioh  were  pnblisbed  in  the  British 
Mm—,.,,         /orm  Tert'^,  Vols.  II.  IV.  Vf.  nnd  VITI. 

Hammurabi.  —  In  H.  Bibi.  V,  lyuei,  pp.  20^220,  F.  P.  Diiuume  gathf-rs 
up  the  results  of  the  most  recent  German  and  English  iuvestigationH  in 
ngud  to  the  identity  of  HMnmarabi  with  Amrapbel  of  Graeeis  lir,  and  in 
regard  to  the  identity  of  t-Jn*  uther  kings  who  are  said  to  have  fought  with 
Amraphel.  In  Z. /Iwyr.  XXII,  l^os,  pp.  7-13,  A.  Ungnad  discusses  the 
numerous  ways  of  spelling  tlio  name  llammtiralii^  and  comes  to  the  con- 
doskm  that  the  eorrect  sp  iling  was  Ammum^y  which  makes  the  oompaii- 
son  with  Amraph'l  of  (kMu'sis  xIt  all  the  more  probable.  Amraphel's  ally 
Anoi-h  is  CHrtrsitil y  1  lammurabi's contemporary,  Eri-Aku,  as  the  nam**  should 
be  read  in  Suuiei  ian  instead  of  the  ordinary  Semitic  reading  Wannl'Siti. 
In  Alt.  Or,  IX,  Pt  I,  1907,  pp.  1-35  (3  figs.),  F.  Ulmcr  gives  a  hketch  of 
Bshjionia  in  the  time  of  Ifammnrabi.  It  begins  with  the  soavoes  of  in- 
fonoation,  then  takes  np  the  Sumerians  and  the  history  of  Babylonia  be- 
fore th«»  timo  of  Hammurabi.  This  is  foll'>vv*'<l  with  a  discn'Hion  of  the 
political  relations  and  national  activities,  wur  and  the  military  organi- 
satioB,  family  and  aoeial  inslitiitionaf  oommeroe^  trade,  industry,  art,  law 
and  jurisprudence,  govetnmcnt,  administtation,  schools,  science,  cosmology, 
calendar,  rellifion.  hvmns  nnd  ps.ilni's.  roromnnial  popttlar  rclit^ion,  ]'riests» 
ceremonies  connecte^i  with  death,  and  conceptiou.s  of  the  future  life. 

The  First  Tear  of  Samsa-Uuna.  — In  6'.  BiU.  Arch.  XXX,  1008,  pp. 
70-71,  C.  H.  W.  Jom»  discnsnse  the  oflkrial  title  of  the  first  year  of  Samso- 
ilniia  in  the  Babylonian  chronicles.  It  bore  the  name,  "  The  year  when 
Samsu-ilinm.  tlu^  KInjj,  at  the  i»ure  word  of  Marduk  extended  his  doininion 
over  the  lands."  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  closing  years  ul  llamiuu- 
rabl's  leign  were  doaded  in  some  disaster,  and  that  Samsn-iluna  had  to 
fi^^ht  for  his  throne.  This  may  he  the  secret  of  the  difference  between  the 
date  lists  and  the  kings'  list.  The  fnnripr  give  Hammurabi  forty-three 
years;  the  latter,  fifty-five.  If  there  was  an  interregnum  of  twelve  years, 
during  which  Samsu-iluna  had  no  acknowledged  supremacy,  Uiis  would 
■eeoant  for  the  ^Bserepancy. 

Kuriealxn  and  Barnabariasb.  —  In  Or.  Lit.  XI,  ld08,  cols.  265-276.  F. 
Thlkfai  -Danoix  discusses  the  problem  of  tho  order  of  the  king?*  of  Baby- 
k*a  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Tell  eUAmarna  letters.  Burnaburiash  calls 
himself  the  son  of  Kurignlzu,  bat  this  does  not  necessarily  involTC  that 
Knrigalzii  was  his  own  father.  He  may  have  been  a  grandfather,  or  remoter 
anop<<tnr.  This  hypothesis  furnishes  a  simple  .solution  of  tlic  clironolouiral 
problem  of  the  kings  of  the  Tell  el-Amarna  period.  These  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  Karaindash  I,  Kadashraanljarbe  I,  Kurigalzu  I,  Kadash* 
vsnenlil  I,  and  Bumabaiiaah. 
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B«rofiiM  in  the  Light  of  Newly  DUcorered  Coneiform  Inacrip- 
ttoiM.  — In  Klio,  Viii,  I&US,  pp.  227-251,  C.F.  Lebmamn-Uauft  examiues 
in  detail  the  li«te  of  kings  given  by  Beroviw  and  calls  attention  to  the  light 
idled  upon  them  by  the  enneifonn  ineeriptions  found  in  recent  years. 

The  Arma  Carried  by  Chaldaean  Klnga.  —  In  C.  R.  Acwl.  lOns, 
pp.  415-422  (8  figs.)'  L.  Hkt  /.ky  dismisses  the  amis  hrld  hy  certaiu  Glml- 
daean  kings,  especially  ihose  ol  Eatiuadu.  The  lance  was  u.'^ed  fur  striking 
aa  it  is  by  the  Arabe  to-day ;  that  it  waa  allowed  to  elip  through  the  hand 
until  the  end  was  reached,  when  it  was  firmly  grasped.  The  peculiar  dab 
wa<<  originally  provided  with  one  or  mote  bladee  of  obaidiaa,  making  a  very 
effective  weapon. 

Tha  ttnmarlan  Qaaatlon.— In  R.  Sem.  XVI,  19<^,  pp.  802-^,  J. 
HAiitVT  contiimee  hie  dieeuMion  of  the  Sunierian  qaestion  begun  in  previona 

nuniViors  of  tlic  Reru^,  ami  dcfeiids  his  position  that  the  Sunipnan  never 
existed  as  a  language,  but  is  simply  an  esoteric,  priestly  method  of  writing 
Semitic. 

▲  XamMtit  to  BnlU.'^In  Babiftoniaea^  II,  pp.  27S-j^81,  8.  Lawodom 
translates  an  ancient  Sumerian  lament  on  tht*  destruction  of  Nippur 
published  in  Cuneiform  Texts,  XV,  \'].  Thi.s  wan  a  favorit**  ji'^alin  in  lrt*»ir 
compilations,  and  it  is  possible  to  trace  its  development  and  expau-jian 
through  a  number  of  reoensiona  The  process  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  the  growtfi  of  pealma  in  the  Hebrew  psalter. 

The  Legend  of  Merodaoh.— In  S.  Fiibl.  Arch.  XXX,  1908,  pp.  S3-62, 
77-S.'».  T.  Vt.  PrxcHKs  calls  attention  to  a  tablet  which  amplifies  an  idea, 
already  H(iggt;8led  iu  the  creation  narrative,  of  Marduk  as  the  redeemer  of 
the  imprisoned  gods  whom  he  had  vanquished.  In  this  tablet  Mardnk'a 
desoent  to  Hades  and  visit  to  the  spirits  in  prison,  to  \vh(»m  he  showed 
mercy  and  whom  In-  delivered  from  their  l)onds,  is  desoriU*<l  at  mrisi  li-rable 
length.  The  passage  has  an  interesting  bearing  on  the  Chrii»tiau  doctrine 
of  the  spirits  in  prison. 

The  Ok>d  JiZZr-m^In  J{.  XVI,  1908,  pp.  88IM84,  435-465, 
F.  Hro/ny  accepts  Clay's  discovery  that  the  ideogram  NIN-IB  is  tran- 
scrihcd  in  Aramaic  witli  tlip  consonants  ^ntfff.  This  he  holds  should  not  be 
read  as  Clay  reads  it,  En-M<tshiUt  "  Lord  of  the  Amoritett,"  but  should  be 
read  Bn^nammatkHy  meaning  Lord  of  the  Creatures.'* 

Mln  Harsag  and  Hftthor.  — In  Or,  LU,  XI,  1008.  cols.  234-236,  A. 
BoifsiKH  calls  attfiiti<»u  Jo  the  C'>rr<'^'»ondcnce  of  the  I'al  ^,  Ionian  grtildess 
Xin  Harsag  with  the  Egyptian  godde^ii  iiathor  iu  that  Ihuy  are  both  goddesses 
of  mountains  and  both  are  conceived  under  the  form  of  a  cow. 

Tha  Nama  Tahwah  in  Babylonia.— In  Z.  A$$pr.  XIII,  1908,  pp.  125- 
1:{0.  S.  Daiciies  refutes  the  evidence  that  is  supposed  to  indicate  worship 
of  the  tjnd  Yahwr'h  in  ancient  Bahylonia,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
none  of  the  facts  thus  far  adduced  show  knowledge  of  this  divine  name. 
In  tha  new  Babylonian  period  aU  the  names  ending  with  Taama  did  not 
Mpresent  YahwA  or  Yaho,  but  only  the  syllable  |NlA.  The  tetra^'rammaton 
occurs  in  tha  new  Babylonian  period  no  more  than  in  tha  old  Babyloniaa 
period. 

A  Llvar  Oman  from  tha  Tlnm  of  Awimiaadoga. — In  Babylmiacoy  II, 
pp.  257-S74,  A.  Umoxad  publishes  an  omen  derived  from  the  inspection  of 
a  liver,  that  is  of-a^edal  interest  beeaase  it  is  the  Jbat  oomplete  livar  omeo 
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that  has  ypt  been  discovered  from  the  time  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon. 
It  describes  the  pr»>res.s  hy  which  t!ie  omen  was  obtained,  and  is  date^l  in 
the  21st  of  Adar  in  the  lUth  year  o£  Amtuiisuluga,  which  was  probably  the 
beginninf  of  the  year  1074  B.O. 

The  Sign  and  Name  for  Planet  in  Babylonian.  —  In  tlie  Proceeding 
of  the  American  PhUim^phical  Sori^t^  (PhihuU  lj.hia),  XLVII,  1908,  pp.  141- 
156,  Morris  Jabtrow,  Jr.,  discusses  the  name  {biUm)  and  the  ideographic 
dealgiiation  (Lu^JSof)  for  planet  in  Bftbyloniao.  Lu  he  interprets  as  "  sheep." 
Bat  he  interpretB  as  ^^dmA.**  The  iheepv  m  •  MMvifloet  wm  of  eipeei«l 
importance  in  divination,  as  were  also  the  ]>lanet8.  Tlie  designation  of  the 
sacritic«ti  sheep  was  then  nsed  to  signify  "  omen,"  and  in  this  sense  was 
transferred  to  the  planets,  more  especially  to  Mercury  and  Saturn.  Divina- 
tioQ  bj  meaos  ol  plraete  fa  lete  early  aad  primitive  then  tiiat  by  means  of 
sacrifices  (especially  by  means  of  the  liver  of  the  sacrifice).  The  relation 
between  divination  by  the  liver  and  by  the  stars  is  di?«"ussed.  Previous 
discussions  of  divination  by  the  liver  by  the  same  author  are  'An  Omen 
School  Text'  in  Old  TesUment  and  SemiUe  Studies  in  Memory  of  William 
Rtdneif  Harper^  Univenity  of  Chicago  Prow,  1908^  *  The  Lirer  in  Babylonian 
Divination.'  in  ^T'  <l'iral  Notes  ami  Queries  (Philadelphia),  November,  1907, 
pp.  2Ji7-24U,  and  *  The  Liver  in  Antiquity  and  Hm-  iJe'^innings  of  Anatomy,* 
in  Ufuversity  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  liuileiin^  January,  190t^  j^.  23^245. 
Tbeee  are  briefly  diaeaaeed  by  8.  Rbihach,  R.  Arek.  XI,  1008,  pp.  417  f. 

Tlia  Star  Dil-Bat.  —  In  Z.  A  .•<,<i/r.  XIII,  1908,  pp.  155-165,  ^I .  J  a  strow,  Jr., 
^i^rees  w  ith  the  concbision*:  of  Hurler  tiiat  the  planets  are  to  be  identified 
with  the  great  gods  of  Babylonia  as  fuUows :  Jupiter  =  Marduk,  Vuuus  s 
Isbtar,  Saturn  s  Ninib,  Meroory  s  Nebo,  Mars  =  Nergal.  Thaw  identift- 
eations  be  holda  did  not  change  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times.  In 
the  rase  of  Venus  (Dil-Bat),  lu-  .^hows  that  thi>;  jilanet  was  never  aiii.K  iat<'cl 
with  any  other  deity  than  Tshtar.  Supposed  iustanoe^  to  the  contrary  rest 
upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  texU^. 

Tbm  Imnd  of  lfiifii.~Tn  Or.  LU.  XI,  1006^  wds.  218-290,  W.  H. 
ll&LLER  claims  that  the  animals  depicted  on  tiie  obelisk  of  Shalmaneser  II 
aa  ooming  from  the  land  of  Musri.  represent  an  impo''sible  combination  of 
ereatures  from  diverse  landii,  irom  which  nothing  can  be  inieired  as  to  the 
location  of  Ho^ri.  Two  of  tiie  animab  ara  lonnd  in  Egypt.  This  is  the 
only  historical  kernel  in  the  representntion. 

Babylonian  Calendar.— In  Z.  /t.w/r.  XTIT,  1908,  pp.  n.1-7«,  F.  X 
Ki  ^ii.KK  discusses  the  proper  interpretation  of  certain  standing  formnla"?  in 
the  otiicial  titles  of  the  years  in  old  Babylonian  chrunolugical  hsi».  ilu  also 
leaehss  the  oonelnsion  that  nothing  was  known  of  a  Tegular  SntOToalation  of 
an  extra  month  ersry  nineteen  years  in  early  Babylonia.  The  leap-years 
known  to  ns  follow  no  regular  plan,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  extra 
months  were  inserted  arbitrarily  in  accordance  with  the  ripening  of  the 

^aSie  Ibasigtii  of  tlM  Month  in  Babylonln.— In  S.  BibL  Arek.  XXX, 

1908,  pp.  221-2.50,  C.  H.  W.  Jofins  discusses  a  number  of  contract-tablets 
which  give  .su?ii  totals  of  the  number  of  day^  between  a  s^vven  day  in  one 
month  and  a  day  in  a  succeeding  month.  From  these  he  shows  that  the 
month  Tamnms  bad  80  daya;  Al^EluI, and  Teari  each  20 ;  Marohaavan  Wi, 
Cbwkv  29,  Tebet  84^  and  Adar  80. 
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Babylonian  Boundary  8toa«a.  —  Ti  Z.  Assyr.  XIH,  lOOS.  pp.  V_>4, 
C.  Frank  discussea  the  boundary  stoues  r^ceaUy  publiahed  by  W.  J.  Uiuke 
(see  A  J. A.  XII,  p.  3o6)  and  tdda  ft  number  of  suggestions  in  regmrd  to 
thnr  intnpratation  aiid  arehaoologioftl  signifioaiioe. 

Aaayro-Babylonian  Welglita.  —  In /.  XI,  1908,  pp.  101-202, 

J.  A.  Decoludkmanciie  seeks  to  siipplempiit  the  material  in  regard  to 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  and  Persian  weigiiUi,  gatliered  by  F.  U.  Weisaback  in 
Z.  MergerU.  Ges^  June,  1907,  by  ooUecting  also  the  cUtft  fnnudMMl  on  the 
Mibjaot  of  weights  and  measures  by  the  Greek  metrologists  of  tho  Alaz> 
andnan  school,  with  the  aim  of  discovering,  if  po«»iV>U'.  by  a  comparison 
of  their  statements  with  the  Babylonian  data,  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
Oriental  system  of  weights  and  measnrefl. 

An  Aflftytlno  &MMmtatton  againat  Bhenmatiam. — In  S,  Bibl.  ArdL 
XXX.  100«.  pp.  03-69;  145  152.  K.  C.  Tiiompbok  gives  in  transri  ii.tion  and 
transliteration  with  a  oomuentary  an  Aatyrian ma^cal  formula  for  the  cur- 
ing of  rheumatism. 

Th«  Bohlstun  laaoxlptiofi  of  Kin^  IHuiiM.  —  An  annotated  translation 
of  the  Behistun  inscription  of  Darius,  by  H.  C.  Tolman,  forms  Vol.  I,  No.  1, 
of  Vnruh  rhift  frnr^rMltif  Sf,i,lh'.<.  (X:i!»hville,  Tenn. ;  New  York»  Lemoko  and 
Buechner ;  I.t  ipzig,  U.  Harrassowitz ;  d9  j^;  #0.oO.) 

Chronology  off  tho  Bohhitaii  Xntoilptioa.  —  la  Or,  Lit.  XI,  1008,  ools. 
486-401,  F.  H.  WEI86BACB  dtsottsaes  the  order  of  events  as  narrated  in  the 
Hisutun  Inscription,  or,  M  it  is  connDonly  called,  the  Bebiatun  InecriptioB 

of  Pririns, 

The  ZagroB  Mouutaiua.  —  in  Alt.  Or.  IX,  Pt.  3-4,  pp.  1-66  (3  plans;  35 
figs.),  6.  HvsiMO  discQssea  the  archaeology  and  ethnology  of  the  Zagioe 
mountain  region.  Following  the  caravan  route  from  Mosul  to  Ilamadan, 
If  rli'scribps  the  rock  sculptures,  finst  at  tlit>  western  »*n«1  of  ihi-'4  r"'itf>  at 
liusutun  and  its  neighborhood,  then  at  the  eastern  end  iu  ttie  ueighbui  hood 
of  Uaniadan. '  He  thmi  deeoribes  the  physical  featniet  and  the  andiaeology 
of  the  northern  Zagroa  reg^n,  and  afterwards  of  the  sonthem  Zi^pros,  con- 
cludinpf  with  the  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  Dizful.  This  is  followed  with  a 
sketch  of  the  ethnology  of  the  region.  The  e.irliosit  jiopnlation  sootns  to 
have  been  of  the  Negrito  type.  This  waa  succeeded  by  an  eastern  race 
known  as  the  Ifalla,  that  is  divided  into  two  main  groups,  the  Lulnbi  in 
the  west^  and  the  Kasyapa  in  the  east.  These  were  followed  by  the  Halappi> 
who  WPTO  akin  to  the  population  of  Khini.  Tn  (lie  time  of  Sargon  we  fin^t 
meet  the  Iranians,  i'ersiaus,  and  Medes  settled  in  this  region.  At  the 
present  time  the  northern  part  is  inliablted  by  races  speaking  Knrdish,  the 
sonthem  part  by  races  apeakiog  Luri. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE 

Thm  Chrcuiologloal  Syatems  la  the  Okd  Teatament  and  in  Joaephna. 

--In  Mttt.  Vordag.  Ge$.  XIII,  1908,  pp.  101-17«^  A.  Bossk  inrestigatea  the 

chronological  data  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  conclusion  that 
the  Ma^son'tie  fi^-iircs  n^pnsr  nt  a  more  self-consistent  and  original  form  of 
the  text  than  eit iier  tlie  Greek  or  the  Samaritan  receuiiionii.  The  fundamental 
conception  of  this  chronology  is  the  recognition  of  astronomical  cycles,  soch 
as  are  known  to  have  existed  among  the  Babylonians.  The  main  eras  are 
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found  to  correwpottd  with  great  Ban-jean*  great  iiioon*yeM<t,  and  Siriiuhc;clM» 
The  vfaola  i^steiii  rests  upon  aatroDOtnical  chionolt^cal  apeeulatioii  rather 

than  upon  authfitic  tnnlitinn. 

Bacred  Stoues  aad  Cup-marks  ia  Palestiue. —  lu  Z.  Aittest.  Wiss, 
XXVIII,  1906,  pp.  271-290,  H.  H.  Spokr  <iiftciis8es  the  oieaiimg  of  the  cup- 
marks  that  aie  fonnd  ao  freqoeatlj  in  Falestiiie»  and  their  relations  to  the  holy 
stones  with  which  they  am  often  assoefalted*  Some  cu^vniarks  in  the  vicio. 
ity  of  rht+»rnH  and  wells  were  donbtJfss  for  waterinfir  nnitnnl';.  ()tli*»r 

cu[)-marka  ou  dolmens  and  menhirs,  or  ou  the  vertical  sides  of  clitf^s  cannot 
hwe  served  a  ntilttarian  pur^ioae.  Their  freqauit  aaeociatiou  with  dolmens 
and  menhirs  snggesta  that  they  have  a  religiooa  aignificaiioa.  A  list  is  given 
of  twenty  dolmens  with  which  cup-marks  are  associated.  A  cup  seems  to 
have  f>ppn  excavated  in  the  rock  in  front  of  a  dolmen  to  re^fivp  tlje  blood  of 
tlie  victim  that  was  slain  upon  tlie  dolmen  as  an  altar.  Sul)sequeutly  the 
cope  were  placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  dolmen.  Graves  that  contain 
aimilar  cup-marke  were  also  places  of  sacrifice  like  the  dolmens.  Cu^vmarks 
placed  on  thf*  iijij>pr  snrfncp  of  staii«1inij  stones  may  have  served  a  similar 
Kacrificial  puri>ose.  \V'iien  they  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  such  stones  tJipy 
are  more  probably  emblems  of  the  Semitic  mother-goddess  'Asbtart.  Wiiile 
they  aie  found  on  the  tall  standing  stones  that  asem  to  have  been  emblems 
of  the  Baals,  they  are  not  found  on  the  smaller  cone-shaped  stones  that  are 
etnbleni?  of  the  *A»htart<;.  In  the  light  of  those  ph^nomHua  we  should  j>rol>- 
ablj  explain  the  cu][>-marks  on  vertical  rocks  as  'Ashtart  emblems.  iSo 
probably  the  cup4nar!cs  in  the  high  place     Gexer  are  to  be  interpreted. 

Ancient  Jewish  Synagognatt  ia  flhililee.  —  In  Bibl.  WorhL  XXXII*  ■ 
IIX)^.  \']>.  «7-102,  E.  W.  (;.  M  v.sTERMAX  desscribes  the  anci**iit  J.'wisli  syna- 
gogues found  at  Tell-Hum,  Kerazeh,  Irbid,  Umm  el  *Amed,  Kefr  Her'ini, 
Heron,  eWlsh,  Nebrataiu,  and  ed-Dikkeli.  All  these  buildings  he  regards 
asdatmg  from  tiie  seeoud  or  third  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  They 
cannot  be  earlier  than  the  ruins  of  Baalbec.  The  remains  are  rapidly  dis- 
■ij'pnriTifr.  b^ins;  used  as  quarries  for  building-materials  by  the  villagers  in 
Uie  neighborhood. 

Jsraaalem  In  Blbla  TInMa.— Under  the  title  Jenuudm  in  BUilU  Timew 
(Chicago,  1908,  University  Press,  lOi)  pp.;  r>6figs.;  10 plans)  L.  B.  Patom 

|Mililishps  a  ti'spful  account  of  .Ii-rnsalem.  its  geography,  and  its  existing 
remains.  He  discusses  the  condition  of  the  citv  in  earliest  times  and  the 
nocesaive  changes  it  underwent  down  to  the  time  of  its  capture  and  de- 
itniction  under  Titus. 

The  Third  Wall  of  Jerusalem.  —  In  R.  Hlhl.  V,  1908.  pp.  182-204, 
381.  H.  Vincent  discusses  the  course  of  tlie  third  wall  nf  Jnni?«alem  in 
opi»osition  to  the  views  ailvanced  by  L.  B.  Paton  in  HM.  World,  lyQ7,  and 
in  Jmualem  in  Bibit  Timet*  He  holds  that  the  statements  of  Josephus  and 
other  ancient  writers  in  regard  to  the  si;;e  of  the  city  and  the  distance  be- 
tw>»«n  the  walls  are  untrustworthy,  and  that  the  only  safe  course  for  amhn'^- 
oiogy  is  to  adhere  to  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  tradition  iu  regard  to  the 
lo^tion  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Bteod^ls  Vempto.— In  Exp.  Timeg,  XX,  lOOS,  pp.  {^4-27,  96-60,  A.  R. 
•S.  Kexnedv  attempts  a  more  exact  determination  of  the  length  of  the  cubit 
ii^.'il  ill  the  biiildinq:  of  Horod'-s  Tftnpl-'.  Fiinn  nifa<«!ir»^!n»'nts  of  a  larcje 
uumijer  of  stones  in  the  Haram  Area  and  in  otiier  early  Jewish  monuments. 
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Tip  concludes  that  the  Herodiaii  Temple  was  built  acconliti};  to  i\  ruhit  tliat 
meanured  17.6  inctu-s.  Wy  the  application  of  thiB  standard,  by  a  more 
critical  examiaatiou  of  tiie  daia  of  Josephus  and  of  the  Mishnat  and  by  a 
eaidrnl  stody  of  the  rook  leveb  tA  tho  Hamn  Are*  and  of  the  vaniame  of 
Herod's  work  that  still  survive,  he  aeeu  to  determine  the  precise  location 
of  the  Tample  and  its  various  enclosing  courts  and  Wftlls,  together  with  the 
gates  aiul  the  bridge  across  the  Tyropoeau  Valley. 

Ptttra  uiA  till  Bock  S«iiotiuutleo.--'rn  his  Petn  vnd  $eine  FdduUig- 
fftoitr  (Leipzig,  1808,  J.  C.  Hiiirichs'sche  Buchh. ;  v.  MM  pp. ;  mi^;  332  figs.; 
M.  28)  G.  Dat.max  jmblislies  a  tiioroiiyh  study  of  the  rock  sanctuaries  at 
Fetra  as  a  result  of  four  vittits  to  the  site.  An  introduction  of  about  one 
hundred  pagen  UeM;ribe8  the  situation  and  histoi'y  of  Petra,  the  religion  of 
the  Nabetaeana^  the  ohameter  of  the  holy  pUwMS  and  the  olq'eets  found  in 
them,  the  insoriptfoM»  etc.,  and  this  ie  followed  by  »  detailed  aoootmt  of 
thirty  ^nnctuarieg  with  T>l?in* 

A  Joorney  to  Jeraab.  —  in  SerQma^t  Mayazinet  XLIV,  1908,  pp. 
408-418  (8  figs.),  IIkkst  yjm  Dtk*  describes  his  Tisit  to  Jeiash,  the 
anoient  Qerasa.   He  gives  a  brief  aocoant  of  the  ruins  of  the  foram,  of 

two  theatres,  of  the  pTf)!\vla"mn,  and  of  tin*  tf!iiple  of  the  Sun. 

The  Latest  Coins  of  Antioch.  —  In  M.  Sf>c.  AnI.  Fr.  LXVTT,  1907, 
pp.  2i&-267  (5  hgs.),  A.  Dieudonnk  |»uiiiiei  out  that  although  the  isttue  of 
antooomons  oohis  at  Antioeh  eame  to  an  end  mider  Valeriamt  two  small 
btonaa  eoim  were  struck  after  that  time.  These  are  discussed  at  length 
and  the  oonchision  reached  that  tliey  date  from  about  305  A.r>.  The 
first  (A  tbem  was  probably  struck  by  Galerius  and  the  second  by  Maju- 
nlnvB.  Eddiel  and  Cohen  are  wraqg  in  attributing  Aem  to  JnUaii  the 
Apostate. 

Coin  Bearing  the  Name  Tahweh.  —  Tn  5.  BlU.  Arch.  XXX.  1!W8,  pp. 
45-52  ('J  )')'*■)  F  I'li.ciiFK  discusses  a  unique  coin  from  (ia/.a  that  lias 
been  in  the  iiriti^ii  Muiieuui'8  collection  t»iuce  1814.  On  the  ubverne  it 
bean  a  male  head  with  eiested  Corinthian  helmet.  On  the  reverse  in  a 
square  enclosure  is  the  figure  of  a  god,  holding  an  eagle  in  his  left  handt 
with  three  FhmMiioian  letters  Fff  IF  above  his  head.  This  is  the  same 
spelling  of  the  divine  name  that  is  found  for  the  Hebrew  God  Yakwek  in 
llie  Aramaic  papyri  of  £lephantine,  and  there  can  be  no  donbi  that  the 
deity  in  question  is  meant  to  be  Tahweh,  who  is  here  idenlsfied  with  Zeos. 
The  ]H'culiar  feature  of  this  figure  is  a  winged  wheel.  This  is  foretj^n  to 
Greek  art,  but  suggests  the  descsiption  of  the  chariot  of  Yahweh  in  the 
Book  of  E^ekieL 

The  Aryan  Origin  of  lasoa.  ~Tn  Or.  LU,  XI,  eoils.  287-S40,  P.  Haupt 

maintains  that  the  Hausath  conquered  by  Tiglath  Pileser  II [  and  settled 
with  A.«syrian  f  l  inists  waa  not,  as  is  commonly  stippo-fd.  the  well-known 
Uamath  of  nurthura  Syria,  but  was  situated  in  Gahlee.  The  colonists  who 
were  settled  here  were  Aryans  brought  from  Media.  From  these  colonists 
the  later  popnialaon  of  Galilee  was  deeeended.  They  were  Jews  in  religion, 
but  not  in  race.  Hence,  Jesus  and  Im  disciples  are  to  be  regarded  as  bcJong* 
ing,  not  to  the  Setnitie,  l,nt  fn  the  Aryan  race. 

The  Iiost  Tea  Tribea  of  laraeL— In  S.  Biid,  Arch.  XXX,  1908,  pp. 
107-115,  187-Ul,  C.  H.  W.  JoHm  discosiea  fifteen  tablets  pnblished  by 
Dngnad,  and  made  the  enbject  of  a  monograph  by  Sehiifer,  that  mention 
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the  inhabitaols  of  a  city  called  Kannu\  whose  god  waa  A  u.  Johns  agrees 
with  Sdiiflar  thsi  ilii  is  Yokwth%  Aod  thftt  tbs  oocnmnoe  of 

Hebrew  names  in  these  documents  shows  that  their  authors  were  Israelites 
who  had  been  tr:in-<port<»d  t^)  Anwyria  h\  Sai  iron  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
ceutury  ikc.  He  tliiukM  that  Kannu'  may  huva  been  the  local  proounciatioa 
of  CoHMMM,  th*  HMMBB  thftt  theae  eodled  Imetitas  gMtt  to  tiMdr  new  borne. 
He  also  adds  two  more  documents  that  belong  to  tbe  aotne  leriae  mmI  eon- 

tn]'\  ''it'  -  iffM'  cMflonx  Tiiixttfre  of  Hi-l^rt'w  u  ifli  A>;-^',  ri;<n  names. 

Hittite  Xuscriptioua  from  Bmir  Oliazi  aad  Aleppo.  —  In  S.  Btht. 
Ank.  XXX,  1908,  pp.  182-191  (pi.),  A.  H.  Satcb  attempts  transUtious  of 
tin  great  altar-interiptioii  of  Emir  Ghasi,  of  the  Aleppo  ineoriptioii,  of  tbe 
inscription  on  the  face  of  a  column  at  Nigdeh,  <>f  tlie  inscription  discovered 
by  Rflfk  "Ti  -An  obelisk  at  Bo^cha,  of  tb<»  new  inscription  from  Mer'ash,  of 
the  Karuburnu  iuscription,  and  ot  the  bowl-iuacriptiou.  Jbid.  pp.  211-220 
(2  pis.),  be  atteropte  tbe 4mmdatioii  ai  two  Hittite  inaeripitioiui  of  Gnnui, 
diiwovered  1>y  Sir  Charles  WilaOB  in  1870,  and  recently  photographed  faj 
M.  ( r.  Jerphaniun ;  also  of  two  new  Hittike  ioaehptiona  diaoofored  by  W. 
M.  Kanisay  in  1908  at  Emir  Ghazi. 

▲  Phoonkrian  lasorlption  of  XflOO  8.0.  — In  S,  BibL  AndL  XXX,  1908, 
p|w  fll3-SM«  C.  J.  Baix  dieemeee  an  inaoriptlon  in  Fetrie'e  5uMa,  figaiee 
i:}S-139.  A  small  sphinx  has  on  one  side  of  tbe  base  a  Semitic  inscription 
containing  t))<>  name  *Atht.ir.  From  thi«5  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the 
Pboeniciaa  aipiiabet  was  known  to  workmen  in  the  binaitic  Peninsula  as 
earlf  ae  UlOO  B.C. 

The  Xtaaoffi^on  of  Zakir.  —  In  R.  Sent.  XVI,  1908^  pp.  m-9J%  J. 

Hal^vii'  'j'lb'pot'?  the  itisrription  of  the  Syrian  kin^  Zakir,  reoently  pob-- 
lished  by  Tuguon,  to  a  philological  and  historical  examination. 

An  fnaoription  from  BAnlAa.— In  MdL  Fae.  Or.  Ill,  1908,  pp.  313- 
tSS,  P,  L,  JAI.ABCKT  dieenmm  tbe  inaeription  foand  at  Biuila  by  B.  W. 
Bacon  and  published  by  him  in  A.J.A.  XI,  pp.  815-^0.  In  line  3  he  reads 
CGBB  in  place  of  CGBK:  in  line  7  ArPOYC  instead  of  AfPOY;  in 
lines  12-13  AIACHM  instead  of  AIAKHM.  €AIOY,  line  12,  is  inter- 
preted as  AI\ibv.  <u  and  <  are  confused  in  two  other  places.  CTATOYTOY 
If  a  pfoper  namOb  He  teads  the  whole  inieriptioii  ae  foUowe:  AioMAipua^ 
mi  yiaJ^ifuaPoi  mfiCwToiy  itol  KoiMrrcbnot  fcal  Ma^tfuaKoc  Kcirapcs  XiBov 
itopi^ovrti  aypms  i-rrotKiov  XprfffifUavov  <rTripi)(0^ve  cXcv<t<i  v  f^porrt'^f  (  A  J) 
Aun>  ^Tarovrov  rov  6tai(njfJL(ardTov),  Aelius  Statutus  is  knuwu  Irum  auotlier 
inseriptioD  fonod  at  I>]«mAoa  and  pnbllahed  in  MdL  Foe*  Or*  I,  p.  ISO. 
The  writer  argnei  that  he  was  governor  of  Syria  mioenioe  eometime  brtween 

Marr-b.         :in.l  M;tv,  '^0"  r  t> 

Greek  and  I*atiii  Inscrlptious  containing  Semitic  Names. —  In  Eph. 
Sem.  Ep.  II,  1908,  pp.  323-344,  M.  Lidzbarski  collects  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ineeriptione  oontiUning  fiemitio  material  that  have  1)eea  pnbiidied  witMn  tbe 
laat  two  or  ^ree  years.  Among  these  are  a  text  fn>m  Kefer  Nebo  that 
mentions  Sima  aa  a  male  instead  of  a  female  divinity,  and  along  with  him 
^  the  fellow -occupant  of  the  bethel  "and  "the  lion"  as  companion  deities; 
ako  an  inteription  dieoovered  at  GebeJ  with  a  dedloatloii  to  the  eon ;  one 
from  Dei r  el-QaTay  tliat  mentions  Balmarcodes  and  Sima;  one  from  Esh- 
Slm\vt>if:it  tluit  mentions  tbe  triad  of  Ileliopolis ;  175  short  inscriptions  from 
the  Hauran  that  contain  a  great  number  of  Semitic  names,  especially 
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Arainaio  and  Arabic  names  in  Greek  tmiiMription.  Similar  in  character 

are  the  inscriptions  dii»covered  by  Suvignac.  by  Littniann.  and  by  Jougiiet. 
I'hi'r*'  nvi-  ■a.hr,  a  number  of  Latin  inacriptions  from  Nortii  Africa  that  con- 

laiu  i'uuic  names. 

ASIA  MINOR 

EQttite  Remains  near  Maraovan.  — Tn  R^c.  Pa.<tf.  VI T,  1008,  pp.  207- 
271  (pi. ;  fi;?''  ).  (».  K.  Wuitk  arfjnes  on  tho  basis  of  va*»e  fragrnentH,  which 
are  similar  to  liiLue  fouud  at  BogUaz-Koi,  tlial  llie  mouiuls  near  Marsovau 
are  Hittite.  The  mound  at  Zile  and  a  roek-ent  tomb  at  Gerdek-kaya  are 
also  Hittite. 

Bpheans.  —  A  rttiactiitii  of  ctTtain  statements  in  the  recent  British 
Museum  publicatiou  on  Ephe.sus,  by  which  Lygdawia»  the  Ciiumeriau  chief, 
was  wrongly  connected  with  temple  B,  is  made  by  D.  6.  IIooarth  in  J,H,S. 
XXVIII,  190S,  p.  ms,  and  a  note  added  to  say  that  he  places  the  Cimmeriaa 
attack  ratli*'!'  Irtt^T  tlian  WO  b.c,  and  sets  652  oonjeetnrally  as  the  lower 
limit  of  (bit*'  for  tfiiiplc  A         its  rnnt<Mit«. 

Tile  Facade  of  the  Library  at  Xlpheaus.  —  In /A.  Oest.  Arch.  I.  XI, 
11108,  pp.  118-135  (14  6gs.),  Xf,  WiLBKBO  disenMes  the  architectural  details 
of  (b»'  facade  of  the  library  at  Ephesus  and  gives  a  restoration. 

The  Mercenaries  and  the  Military  Colonies  of  Pergamon. —  In  R. 
Arch.  XII,  19Ub,  pp.  A.  J.  Keixacji  begiiia  a  study  of  the  military 

inatitations  of  Pcffgamon  with  a  diaeossloa  of  the  agreement  of  Enmenes  I 
with  his  mercenaries  (FraenkeU  ln$ekriften  von  Pergamnn,  I.  No.  l:) ;  Ditten- 
berger.  Orient^  Graeci  inscriptiones  selectae,  I,  No.  260;  Miclid,  Tl-  rn,  !!  Win- 
frripflttnn  fjr^cques.  No.  15),  which  is  assigned  to  tho  time  l>efore  the  battle  of 
bardis  (npring  of  201  B.C.).  The  causes  uf  the  war  against  Autiochus  I,  the 
condition  and  relations  of  the  Pergamene  kingdom  and  the  royal  family, 
and  the  clauses  of  the  I^KOment  are  discussed  In  detail. 

A  Cilician  Boundary  Inscription. —  In  /.'.  Snn.  XVI,  1908,  pp.  434- 
4^7,  J.  IIal^vy  discusses  the  Aramaic  bouudarv  inscription  lately  published 
by  J.  A.  Montgomery  in  J.A.0.8.  XXVIII,  1907,  pp.  164-167. 

A  GNraeoo^Aramaio  iQaoriptioii.— In  C  R,  Acad.  Intc.  1008,  pp.  434- 
447  (2  figs.),  H.  r;RiftK)iRK  discusses  a  bilitii^iml  inscription  in  Crr.'k  nnd 
Aramaic  foiuui  at  Farasa  in  Cappadocia  aii<l  tirst  published  by  J.  Marquart. 
A  uew  exumiiKilion  of  the  stone  shows  tiiat  it  cuucerus  a  certain  Sagarios, 
who,  as  magwt  took  part  in  a  ceremony  in  honor  of  Mithra,  and  that  it 
should  probably  be  dated  in  the  first  eentuiy  A.l>.  He  also  publishes  two 
other  lat.'  fireek  iiLscriptions  from  the  same  place. 

Phrygla.  — lu  Alt.  Or.,  IX,  1807,  Pt.  II,  pp.  1-3X  (15  figs.),  K. 
Brandrnburo  discuases  the  archaeological  remains  of  aiideiit  i^rygia 
and  its  position  in  the  civilization  of  Asia  Minor,  coming  to  the  conidndon 
that,  l)oth  in  civilization  and  probably  also  in  its  political  relation-.  Plu  vi;ia 
was  dependent  upon  the  main  centre*;  "f  the  Hittitfs.  Architectural 
elementH  derived  Irora  the  Ilittites  wen*  develo]»ed  and  jwrfected,  particu- 
larly in  the  geometrical  rock  facades  that  are  characteristic  of  Phrrgia. 
The  execution  of  these  must  be  placed  about  lOOO  B.C.,  which  fact  makes 
it  certain  that  they  arf  indej^nd^nt  of  (Ire-  k  innnenrp.  Acrorditi^^ly,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  similar  remains  in  (ireek  art  have  l>een  borrowed 
from  Phrygia,  and  that  a  u umber  of  the  laws  of  harmony  observed  in  the 
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Parthenon  aod  other  Graek  temples  ftre  derelopmeiits  of  the  X'l  inciples  eeen 

iti  I'hrygiaii  rock  fa(,*a(les. 

The  Archaic  Phrygian  Inecrlption  from  Tyana.  —  In  Annals  of 
Archneoiofjff  and  Ardkrnjmloijy,  I,  11H)8,  pp.  Ki-lti,  J.  f>.  Myhfs  f}i«eiis'^f*s  the 
archaic  Phrygmn  iuucriptiou  found  by  Gar»taiig  ai  i'vuiiH.  li  \»  very 
fnigmeBtwy  asd  only  s  finall  portion  tA  any  one  line  is  preeerved.  The 
word  MIAA  perhaps  refers  to  King  Mida8.  and  if  so  is  a  confirniatiOD  of 
the  dat<<,  the  early  part  of  the  eeventh  centaiy,  8ugge«(ed  by  tlie  forms  of 
the  letters. 

OtrnTe  lasoilptione  from  Pliryfla.  — In  Hem«»^  XLTIff  IflOH,  pp.  .522- 
577,  B.  Keii,  diecuset  sat  It  n^'th  two  grave  inscriptione from  Asia  Minor,  one 

f;..ni  Terraessns  published  in  ILCIT..  \  p.  17?^,  ntiri  the  cAhor  {C.l.G.'VIli)) 
frum  Ximmpflia.  The  nnintelliyihU'  portion  of  the  t'Diiin'r  Ik-  r<'«*tfirf's  thus: 
AoAAit   '0[AJtt*AAo[u}  Mo^AoXovj  rrjv   autfutrodijKrjv   iavr^.  Trpu-iyapilvlla. 

$wfa$fAiw  TO  mnarpmitBk  w^ua&ms  iui^^m '  Oat  Si  fn^  mt9rvx*i<rr}  nt, 

GREECE 

ARCmTECTURB 

The  Amphiareum  at  Oropus.  —  In  Ath.  Mitt.  XXXIII,  1008,  pp.  247- 
272  (4  pl»,;  7  figs.),  F.  Veksace  describes  and  rastores  the  temple  and  tlie 
itoa  of  Ampfaiaraos  at  Oropna.  The  temple  consisted  of  a  oelht  21.69  m. 
long  by  12.B7  m.  wide,  a  portico  5.24  ra.  deep,  with  a  facade  composed  of 

»ix  IV»rir  columns  betw«»**n  antap  emlincj  in  engaged  cohmms,  and  a  small 
rear  portico  with  two  untluted  I>orie  coluoms,  the  door  iu  the  rear  wall 
ihowin^  traces  of  a  wooden  sheathing.  The  oella  had  two  rows  of  five 
imfluted  Ionic  columns.  The  nave  was  shnt  off  from  the  aisles  by  a  wooden 
grille.  Ill  tli«'  unvr,  het\v<'t'ii  iho  spcond  r\nd  third  columns,  is  the  foundation 
for  a  rpairc^a  (nHMitioni'<l  in  the  treasure  list,  I.G.  VII,  iUOH).  In  a  line 
with  the  fourth  coUintn  iu  each  row  there  ai'e  remains  of  a  second  luunda- 
tioa  whidi  may  have  supported  the  cultus  statue.  There  are  several  indies^ 
tions  of  a  relNiilding,  in  the  cours«>  of  which  the  n  ar  portico  was  adde<l. 

The  stoa  wn«  100.90  m.  loii;.;  (oiitsi<lp  m«*asurpmtMits)  by  10.10  m.  wide 
(inuer  face  of  rear  wall  to  inner  edge  of  stylobate).  At  each  eud  there 
was  a  chamber,  the  three  last  intercolumniations  beii^  closed  by  a  wall 
iritb  pilasters^  or  more  probably  engaged  columns.  Each  chamber  was  shot 
nff  frrirn  stoa  proper  l>v  two  Tonir  coluiinis  Ix'twr-on  anfa*»,  th?  space 
between  eacli  column  anti  ant^i  being  tilled  by  a  stone  bjirrier  probably  high 
enough  to  prevent  a  man  from  seeing  over  it,  that  between  the  two  columns 
bjr  a  wooden  partition,  in  which  there  was  presumably  a  door.  The  central 
portion  of  the  stoa  was  open,  with  forty-one  Doric  columns  in  the  fa(;ad« 
and  Hevf'ntr-{>n  Ionic  int»'rior  rohimri':.  Almii;  tln'  rear  wall  of  the  central 
part  aud  presumably  around  all  lour  wails  of  the  chambers  a  continuous 
nsrUe  bench  was  built  in  later  times. 

On  strlistic  gronnds  both  buildings  are  to  be  dated  in  the  ftrst  half 
of  the  fourth  century  n.r.  An  iuHcM'iption  relating  to  tho  construction  of 
a  water  channel  (f.O.  VII,  42o5)  givps  as  the  ftrminum  ante  qnem  the  year 
387  B.C.,  tor  the  course  of  the  channei  was  affected  by  the  pos*ition  of  the 
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temple,  which  must  therefore  1>»*  carlifi .  The  two  chambers  in  the  stoa 
were  used  for  the  rite  of  incubation,  the  one  t^)  the  east  V>einf;  slept 'in 
by  men,  that  to  the  west  by  women,  u»  ia  jjruveil  by  uu  iiiiicripliua 
(/.a  TH,  386).  Ci  alM  PaoMiiiM,  1, 84^  6. 

Thm  "Theatrou"  at  Olympia.  —  The  use  of  tha  word  tkeatnm  in 
Ocppp  in  dpsij^iiate  nUnw  hiiildhigs  with  semicircular  rows  of  s«'ats  for 
sj>eciators  has  so  obscured  an  earlier  meftniug  as  to  cause  tjotue  t»rious 
misapprehensions.  One  of  these  is  the  beUaf  tbai  taoh  »  ■ttnoe  building 
did  once  exlft  and  may  yet  be  found  at  Olympia.  Xenophon's  nae  of  the 
word  Siarpov  to  design^ftte  the  place  wliere  a  battle  occurred  between  the 
Arcadians  and  the  exclude<l  Elcans  at  the  games  of  :i»5l  b.c.  ( //'^Y/.  VIT,  4. 31 ), 
recalls  the  early  meaning,  a  place  for  ou-lookers  to  slatid,  and  applies  here 
to  the  poitiooea  and  temoea  which  oonunanded  a  yiew  of  the  tpaee  east  of 
the  gnat  ash  altar.  In  this  space,  to  which  the  word  Ayiav  in  the  Homeric 
sense  is  apj^li'^d  hv  l^indnr,  certain  contests  were  «!till  (v.W.hrritrd  h:  'M]\.  ■iwl 
here  all  had  been  held  bufure  the  laying  out  of  the  drumu^s  on  the  mte  ol  the 
later  stadium  in  460.  In  this  earlier  c^on  the  most  famous  Pan-Hellenio 
edebratioii  of  476»  whloh  oocanoned  mx  of  Pindar's  Olympiaa  odea,  was 
held,  and  it  was  chiefly  to  secure  a  vantage  ground  for  viewing  the  games 
and  processions  in  this  place  that  the  "  treasuries  "  were  built  in  such  an 
ungainly  row  and  on  such  insecure  ground,  just  to  the  north,  all  before  450. 
Ab  an  games,  to  a  yefy  late  epoch,  were  held  aioand  an  altar,  the  word 
iheatron  had  origin  ally  the  same  religious  associatlona  aa  the  kindred  tfteorio. 
(L.  I>vT  n,  J. M.S.  XXVIII,  lOOS.  pp.  250-273.) 

The  Acanthus  Columa  at  Delphi.  —  Recent  invetstigations  have  shown 
that  Tournaire's  restoration  of  the  acanthus  column  at  Delphi  (^FouUU$  de 
IMfkn^  JrdllfaerMfv,  I,  PL  XI)  andthevaatoratiaiiin  plaater  In  tiie  Mttaaam 
at  Delphi  are  to  be  corrected  in  some  points.  There  were  five  drums  in- 
stead of  four,  the  total  height  of  the  column  being  8.65  m.,  not  7.80  m. 
There  was  no  architectural  base,  the  tips  of  the  three  large  leaves  at  the 
bottom  resting  directly  on  the  plinth.  The  tripod  waa  not  supported  on 
the  heads  of  the  dancers,  but  on  the  three  acanthus  leavea  of  the  ci^ital* 
which  have  holes  on  t^p  into  which  the  feet  of  the  tripod  were  fitted.  The 
position  of  the  dancers  wa»  in  the  spaces  between  the  thrt^  legs.  They 
helped  to  support  the  basin  of  the  tripod.  (Th.  Homollk,  B.CU.  XXXII, 
1908,  pp.  206-886;  ao  flgB.) 

•  The  Origin  of  the  lonio  Friese.  — In  Jh.  Oent.  Arch.  I.  XI,  1908,  pp. 
47-53,  H.  Thiersch  discu.nses  the  origin  of  the  Ionic  frieze.  He  believes 
with  Birt  that  it  developed  from  the  painted  and  sculptured  bands  of  fig- 
nrea  on  Egyptian  walls.  It  waa  not  an  original  part  of  the  lonio  entablature, 
but  was  first  used  in  Asia  Minor  to  decorate  a  bare  wall.  Thia  was  at  first 
it«  object  in  Greece,  but  the  earliest  ejcanipl'"^  tlie  Parthenon  and  Phigalia 
friezes,  were  not  effectively  placed.  On  tne  Erechtlu'um  and  oa  the  Nike 
temple  the  case  was  different,  and  thiii  ut>e  ol  the  frieze  was  afterwards  car- 
ried baek  to  Aaia  Minor. 

Supports  for  Tripoda  on  the  Aoropolto. — In  AA,  Mitt,  XXXIII,  1908^ 
pp.  J?;!  •J7>^  ('■]  figs.),  G.  Kawkrau  discusses  a  number  of  peculiar  pnros 
blocks  iouud  ou  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  They  are  in  plan  equilateral  tri- 
angles irtth  iiie  eomtca  enl  off  and  fnmialMd  with  a  groora.  The  top  aui^ 
laoe  of  one  ia  oonoave.  Thlaanggaatathatitaapportedthabaainofatripod, 
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the  Jeg8  of  which  were  fitted  against  the  apices  of  the  triangle.  Thi'  8U|>- 
ports  were  presumably  two  courses  high,  the  blocktt  taperiug  ttlightlj.  A 
iceoniiraeticMi  Is  ttfeteniptscL 

Architectural  Forms  in  OfMk  Pwlillla^— In  R.  Arch.  XI, 

190».  ))}>.  .'5.')!»-:5!M)  (2:5  fit,'-^  )  1^  VAi.Lom  diiocusaes  the  architectural  forms 
in  the  paintings  on  Greuk  vumis.  iu  paintings  of  the  sixth  century  some 
Doric  oolumns  Are  evidently  slender  aod  of  wood,  others  heavy  and  of  stone. 
Thfl  eapitak  an  rods  and  clumsy.  In  the  fifth  oentnry  the  deTetopmeat  of 
the  capital  can  l»e  traenl  in  tlie  paiiitinijs.  Similarly  the  lievflopment  of 
the  Ionic  ca])it.al  can  lie  fol lowed,  as  can  also  that  oi  the  eatabiature*  Vaii* 
oas  forms  oi  acroteria  are  also  observed. 

« 

SCULPTURE 

Ionic  Sculpture  in  its  Relation  to  Coins.  —  In  Le  Afuxf'f,  V,  1008,  pp. 
219-229  (2'i  &^».),  J.  i>K  FuviLLK  points  out  the  connection  between  Ionic 
lenlptnre  and  coins  of  the  Ionian  citieeof  Aaa  Minor  in  the  nzth  eentiirj  b.0* 

The  Winged  Tlotory.  — In  C.  R.  Acad.  Itisc.  1908,  pp.  221-236  (10 
fi^  ),  O.  Radet  discusses  tlie  ori«j;^in  of  the  winged  Victory.  Literary  tra- 
dition attributes  it  to  Archer lu  us  uf  Chios  and  this  was  apparently  confirmed 
by  the  diioo?eriee  at  Deloa.  It  !•  doobtfnl,  howeireir,  if  the  Inwriptlon  with 
^»  name  of  Archermos  leally  belongs  to  the  winged  statue  found  near  by. 
Thp  type  is  derived  from  that  of  the  great  Asiatic  animal  goddess  <  illeii 
Cydc/^'  l>v  the  jM'ople  of  Sardis  (A. J. A.  XTI,  pp.  ;).')8-.^5f*),  and  oiigiually 
had  her  attributes.  The  L>eiiau  htatue  should  probably  be  restoreti  with  a 
Hower  in  the  Tight  hand  and  a  1km  near  the  left  leg. 

TlM  Pttltenon  Pediments.  —  C.  Smith's  proposal  to  enpplj' a  small  flying 
Nike,  perhaps  of  bronze,  in  the  point  of  each  of  the  Parthenon  gables,  is 
severely  criticised  by  B.  Saukr  in  Jb.  A  rch.  I.  XXIIl,  190ii,  pp.  101-107  (lig.), 
ehkfly  on  the  grounds  that  the  objects  already  known  by  inarki  in  the  mar- 
ble are  sniBeient  to  fill  the  spaces,  and  that  the  existence  of  Vletories  In 
\fOth  pediments  among  the  full-size  marble  figures  is  by  no  mean^  dis- 
proved by  turning  the  afxalkd  Nike  of  the  east  pediment  into  an  Iris  ol 
the  west  pediment. 

Thm  Waatem  FadlnMBt  of  thm  Vtmpla  of  Sana  at  Olympla. — In 
Sitsk,  JTfli.  Akad.  1008  (  Abhandlung  7 ;  20  pp.;  pi.),  P.  Wolters  discusses 
the  arrangements  of  the  figures  in  the  western  pediment  of  the  temple  of 
Zfcus  at  Olympia  proposed  by  Treu  (Jb.  Arch.  I.  IbtW,  p.  175,  Olympia,  III, 
p.  130),  and  Skovgaard  {Apoihn'OavIgrupptn  fm  ZeutlmpUt  i  Olympia, 
Copenhagen,  1005),  and  anives  at  the  following  arrangement  (the  figures  be- 
ing designated  by  the  letters  assigned  to  them  by  Treu):  ABCDEFGMNO 
LH.TKPQHSri'V. 

The  West,  frieze  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Cmdians  at  Delphi.  —  In 
B.Cir.  XXXIT,  1908,  pp.  177-187  (fig.),  F.  PoULaBai  identifies  the  scene 
portrayed  on  the  west  frieze  of  the  ti  Hasury  ol  tibe  CnidiaiM  at  Delphi.  It 
was  not  the  arrival  of  Ileraclp.s  on  Olympus,  as  Homolle  proposed,  but  the 
incident  in  the  Trojan  war  described  in  //wi/i,  XX,  32  S.  The  gods  are  pro- 
paring  to  enter  the  contest, — Hera,  Athena,  Poseidon,  Hennes,  Hephaestos, 
en  Uie  side  of  the  Greeks,  Apollo,  Artemis,  Leto,  Ares,  Aphrodite,  Xanthni^ 
en  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  On  the  slab  at  tlw  north  end  an  Hermes^ 
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Athena  mottntinij  a  chariot,  and  IL'pliaostus  (llamolle's  Heracles),  hlentifieU 
by  tiie  iiandle  oi  a  hummer  in  his  right  hatid.  The  figures  of  Poseidon  and 
Hem  are  not  preeervedy  but  the  winged  hotsee  of  the  chariot  helong  to  the 
former  and  show  that  he  yras  not  far  off.  At  the  right,  on  the  slab  at  the 
jMxith  end,  is  a  fragment  of  the  fi;crurf»  of  Atp'^.  identitte<l  by  his  leather  cui- 
rass. The  goddess  descending  from  tlie  chariot  (UoinoUe's  Hebe)  is  Aphro- 
dite. Her  pose  (she  is  putting  on  a  necklace  and  looking  ovw  her  •boaMer 
at  Area)  and  the  iparro  w  or  dove  on  Uie  chariot  pole  make  the  identUlcatlon 
certain.  The  two  heads  in  profile  to  the  left  belong  to  Apollo  and  Artpmi«;. 
In  the  centre  was  a  battle  .scene,  the  dptorcta  of  Achilles.  The  west  frieze 
Utus  forms  a  pendaut  to  the  east  frieze,  which  represents  the  gods  watching 
the  contest  over  the  bodj  of  I^troetne  (tliad^  XVII,  90  If.)* 

New  Interpretations  of  Reliefs  from  the  Asol«plviim  at  AllMlia. — 
III  *E<^.  inns.  J, p.  in:?-l:j4  (6  fig^.)-  ^-  ^-  SvoRoxfm  interprets  several 

i  clict^  found  in  tlie  Asclepieum,  whicli  have  hitherto  battled  ail  attempts  at 
explanation.  No.  l'6oi  (cf.  Staes,  Martres  el  bronzet  4u  MumA  Natimal  and 
Kggrpwryt,  rAinml  rov  *Eft«ffev  ISmnruov)  is  reoognked  as  the  discovery 
of  the  exposed  infant  Aselepius  by  the  shepherd  Aresthanas  in  a  cave  on 
Mount  Titthium.  No.  1:?.')8,  as  the  arrival  of  the  8er\ant  of  Asrkpitis  w  tth 
Hygieia,  who  is  met  by  Teleniachus  ol  Acharuao  (cf.  C.lui.  II,  1049,  which 
records  this  historic  event).  No.  1890  is  recognized  ae  Asclepios  himself, 
buried  in  thoQght,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  foregoing  group.  No.  1366  prob- 
:il>ly  represents  the  procession  of  th<'  Atfhlifen,  de^rcniling  the  8te[>s  from 
the  Asclepieum.  No.  13.'>3  represents  the  hero  Sphi/rwa,  a  descriidant  of 
Aselepius,  with  symbols  of  surgery,  a  mallet,  Itnives  or  chisels,  jH,rhap8  a 
trephine,  and  the  flowers  and  £ruit  of  the  poppy,  used  for  anestheti*.  No. 
1332,  a  votive  relief  of  350-300  B.C.,  represents  thi-ee  divinities,  apparently 
Asclepin?''.  Demeter,  and  Cor**,  before  wlunn  stand  six  men,  whosf  name<«  are 
carved  above,  and  of  wliom  tive  have  been  honored  with  crowns  of  olive 
wluch  are  carved  below.  Two  of  these  men  are  sons  of  the  famons  phys^ 
eian  Dieuches,  and  one  of  the  still  more  famous  physician  Mnealtheii^  and 
the  fMtM.  i  tiiie  is  made  that  we  may  have  here  five  army  sur^nns.  who 
had  tserved  uuder  Antiphilus  in  the  campaign  of  Lamia  and  Thessaiy  in 
323  b.Cm  coming  with  their  general  to  offer  professional  tbauks  to  their 
patron  dwtiea. 

Unpublished  or  Little-known  Boolptures.  —  In  R.  Arch.  XIT,  1908, 
pp.  107-124  (6  figs.),  S.  ltKiNA<  M  imMishes  and  di.scusset  five  w^orks  of  sculp- 
ture: (1)  A  marble  statuette  ot  a  .<ieated  Heracles.  This  is  apparently  iden* 
tical  with  a  figure  published  by  Clarae  (Mwdle  de  Sculpiare  1980  »  Reinach, 
Reperlmre,  I,  p.  460, 1)  which  formerly  belonged  to  Cavaoeppi.  The  Cer^ 
berus  in  Clarac's  enirravin^  wn^  pnthably  added  by  Cavareppi  and  has  l>f.'u 
removed.  (2)  A  marble  statuette  of  a  l>oy  (a  fisher)  a.sleep.  These  two 
statuettes  were  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1908.  (3)  A  bronze  statuette 
of  Heracles  standing,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Rome,  in  Lon- 
don. Ilenicles  is  youthful  and  beardless.  His  right  hand  rests  on  liis  hip; 
the  left  hand  f  xtpnds  forward.  He  wears  only  th**  lion's  skin,  the  head  of 
which  serves  ns  a  cap  or  helmet.  The  proportions  and  altitude  are  Poly- 
clitan,  and  the  statuette  is  probably  a  copy  of  a  statne  by  Polyetitus. 
(4)  The  warrior  from  Celeia,  a  half  Roman,  half  barbarian  WOifc.  (5)  A. 
relief  in  Monaco,  of  mediaeval  origin. 
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Smm  StMM  firom  Mm — In  B,C.H.  XXXI,  1007,  pp.  880-410 

(2  pis. ;  figs.),  F.  Mayfn*  K  ;ui<l  (J.  Leroux  discuss  nine  statues  found  on 
l)elos  at  various  thin  s.  Tiit  y  include  two  Polyhyninias  nf  the  Berlin  type, 
a  dancing  Muse  (Terpsichorej,  a  seated  Muse,  Apollo  Citharoedus,  Artemis 
(the  type  is  new),  Leio  in  a  type  slightly  modified  from  the  Eireue  of 
Cepluaodotai,  a  Mnse  with  the  nehru,  and  a  standing  Mnee*  All  are  work* 
of  tiie  late  second  or  early  first  century  ii.c.  Tlie  discussion  turns  e.s{)ecially 
upon  the  r*^lat!on  of  thej^e  statues  to  th*»  if  roup  of  Apollo  and  the  Miishs  by 
riiili&cus  ot  Ehodea.  The  authors  quesiion  some  of  the  conclusions  of 
Amelang  and  Watainger,  but  agree  that  the  Polyb3rinni%  Terpsichore 
Uvama  of  Berlin,  the  Muse  with  the  cithara,  and  the  seated  Muse  from 
fVloa  «hnw  tl)»*  ftnmf*  styli'.  es[i.TifiI!y  in  tin-  jin^wMirf  nf  tlie  thin  hintation 
over  tiie  heavy  chiton.  The  innovation  of  represeutiug  the  heavy  folds  ot 
the  under  garment  as  visible  beneath  the  light  mauUe  seems  to  have 
originated,  if  not  in  the  work  of  Fbiliacns,  at  least  in  aontheastem  Asia 
Minor  or  the  neighboring  islands.  A  remarkably  fine  example  is  the  statue 
of  Cleopatra,  wife  of  Dioscuridps  (1  \(\  b.c),  found  at  I)elos.  Delian  sculp- 
ture <thow8  both  Athenian  and  Asiatic  influence.  Seven  other  pieces  of 
si  1 1 1 >t  ure  from  Delos  are  disenssed  by  L.  Biaunn, G.  Lkrovx,  and  M.  Bvlak n, 
ibid.  XXXI.  1  !)o7.  pp.  .')04-,V.>0  (4  pfs. ;  0  figs.)-  These  are  :  1.  The  colossal 
phalht^  fotiixl  in  1886  ;  2.  A  nude  Dionysus  seated  on  a  throne,  a  copy  of  a 
third  century  work;  Ji.  and  4.  Two  standing  Sileni,  representing  actors 
garbed  as  Silenus ;  5.  A  poroe  relief  of  Dionjatu  in  the  coetame  of  Artemis ; 
6.  A  small  relief  with  sjrmbda  of  Isis ;  7.  A  relief  relating  to  the  cult  of 
Agathodaimon. 

Pliny  as  Evidence  for  Hegias.  — In  7?.  Z,'/.  Or.  XXI,  1008,  pp.  IIU- 
120,  K.  ficHON  suggests  that  the  words  of  Pliny  {X.H.  XXXI V,  78), 
Htgiae  Minerva  Pyrrh  uxfue  rex  laudatur,  ete.,  refer  to  a  single  group  of  seulp- 
tvie.  The  oorrectne^  of  this  interpretation  is  questioned  by  S.  Rkinach. 

Damophon  of  MeBsene.  — In  U.S.A.  XIII  (S.  s^Ion  IPoR-l^OT),  pp. 
8o7-4()4  (3  pis. :  28 figs.),  G.  Dickins  describes  and  iniblishes  the  fragments 
of  the  group  at  Lycosura  by  Damophon  (see  B.S.A,  XII,  pp.  10&-136 ;  A.J.A, 
XII,  p,  224)  and  reconstructa  the  entire  group  (Fig*  1).  The  piece  of 
embroidered  drapery  is  found  to  be  part  of  Despoina'sveil.  The  mechanical 
construction  of  the  p:ronp  is  discussed  by  K.  KorjiofNMOTis  (pp.  :'s}  .f?S»). 
Damophon's  style  can  now  be  better  studied  than  that  of  almost  any  other 
Greek  sculptor.  He  was  a  maker  of  colossal  statues  and  a  fine  engraver  of 
decoratire  detaiL  The  bodies  and  the  drapery  of  his  figures  are  not  well 
designed  or  executed,  while  his  heads  show  a  mastery  of  material  and  ex- 
ecution, combintnl  with  power  and  originality.  The  attitudes  of  Demeter 
ami  Despoiua  remind  one  of  the  Demeler  and  Persephone  (V)  from  the  east 
pediment  of  the  Fsrthenon,  and  his  other  works,  which  are  briefly  discussed, 
•  r  to  bavefoUowed  known  Iji^h. 

The  Yonngar  Praxiteles.  — In  fi.CJf.  XXXTT.  lOn^,  pp.  •2:^>n-2nr) 
(2  figs.),  W.  VoLLGRAFF  publishes  an  inscription  from  Argos  recording  the 
liMiii(£ng  of  a  cult  and  a  temple  of  tlie  Asiatic  Leto  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jlaeedonian  garrison  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  i)0>3  b.c.  The  temple 
is  to  l>e  i  l.  lit itied  with  that  containing  a  statiie  of  Leto  by  Praxiteles  (Paus. 
11,21,8).  I  his  arti<t  ntn-if  hp  th»'  cfrand.'ton  of  the  great  Praxiteles.  The 
atatues  of  Leto  and  her  ciiiidreu  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Prostaterius  at 
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>f  errara  (Paus.  T,  44,  2)  and  in  the  double  temple  at  Mantinea  (Paus.  VIU, 
9,  1)  are  to  be  assigned  to  him,  the  style  of  the  reliefs  on  the  base  from 
Jiiantinea  thus  finding  a  reasonable  explanation.  He  also  made  a  statue  of 
Leto  of  MMini^ttt  at  Myra  in  Lyoia,  an  Aphrodite  at  AkxiDdria  in  Latmoe, 
and  perhi^  11m  stalOM  of  BhM  andHem  in  the  Haraanmat  Plataoa  (Pana. 
IX,  2.  7). 

The  Pythoclea  Baae.  — In  Jh.  Oest.  Anh.  I.  X.  lOOS.  pp.  326-:J29 
(2  figs.),  i:^.  LowY  discusses  ^e  base  of  the  statue  of  I'ythucleii  at  Olympia 


Fiouaa  1. — Guour  bt  Damophon  at  Lycosusa. 
(HMaMar  taolM  cxtaat  ftatnmti.) 


and  ponHudes  that  it  supported  a  flgiore  etandiog  in  a  position  nmikr  to 
that  of  the  Borghese  Ares. 

The  Learolraa  of  Aviatonidaa. —In  /A.  OM.  Arch.  I.  X,  1908,  pp.  243-250 
(4llgs.)*W.  Kuinrdiaeiuaesatono^iiowloetipablithed  1^  JandeBiaeliop 

(Episcnpius)  in  his  Paradigmata  graphices  variorum  arttfictan  (JBuLgwe  IfiTl), 
pi.  27,  after  a  drawiiiij  of  Poelenborg.  It  represents  a  youth  sinking  upon 
the  ground  with  hia  head  tailing  back  upon  his  left  slioulder.  Under  his  left 
aim  it  the  hand  of  a  figure  whieh  onoe  mppoited  Mm.  Klein  ar^ee  tlial 
this  was  a  copy  of  the  I./earchus  in  the  group  of  Athamas  and  Learchus  by 
the  Rhodian  sculptor  Ariatonidaa  known  to  us  from  Pliny,  N.U,  XXXIV, 
140. 

'  Domont  dTTrriUe  and  tlie  Dlaoovery  of  the  Venva  of  Bfeloe.  — InR, 
£l  jfM.  X,  1906,  pp.  206-248,  M.  Bnaimtn  diaenaieeat  length  the  part  played 

by  Dumont  d'UnrUle  in  the  discovery  of  the  Venus  of  Melos.  He  jwints  otit 
that  the  Freiieh  consular  as;»nit  at  Mtdos  named  Rrest  showed  the  statue  to 
d'Urville  and  to  other  French  naval  otticers.  lirest  wrote  to  David,  consul 
general  at  8mynu^  who  in  torn  eommnnloatod  with  Rivitee,  the  FrMMh 
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ambMBidor  at  Gonstetitbople,  but  not  befom  tb«  lattor  had  heard  of  the 
statue  from  d'Urville.  A  notioe  of  the  disc.  )yery,  dated  January  11, 1821,  and 

,-iigiied  by  d'Crville,  is  also  published  and  its  text  compared  with  that  of 
thr«Hi  other  accounts  left  by  him.  This  docuTnent  is  now  in  th*  liloarv  at 
Caen  and  waa  probably  once  the  property  of  TierroAiiu^  Luir,  a  friend  of 
dUmUe'a. 

The  Monemvaaia  Statuette.  —  In  *E^.  *Apx-  1^08,  pp.  135-142  (8  pla.; 
2  figs.),  B.  Staks  di8CU88<^.s  tlie  t«*rm-cotta  statuette  of  AphroditP  from 
Monemvaaia  {AJ^.  XII,  p.  i5»).  Ue  dates  it  in  the  second  century  b.o, 
bat  eoneliidea  that  ito  TMemblaiKW  to  the  Aphfodite  of  Mdoa  k  not  dose 
enough  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  xaatoration  of  that  statue. 

The  Aphrodite  of  Clazomenae. — In  B.  Snc.  Ant.Fr.  1908,  pp.  137-138, 
E.  Mrciio.N  records  tlie  fiiulini;  of  tli»'  lower  j'art  of  the  body,  the  feet,  and 
the  ba^ie  of  the  atatue  iu  the  Luuvre  kuowu  the  Aphrodite  of  Clazomeuae. 
The  new  pieoea  ham  been  added  to  the  flgore,  whieh  it  about  half  life  te. 
In  B.CH.  XXXII,  1908,  irp.  260^  (pL),  the  aame  writer  diMiiaaea  the 
atatue  as  now  «»'t  up. 

A  TouthfulAaolepiaaHead.  — In  Jh.  OesLArck,  /.XI,  1908, pp.  lll-lU 
(3  figs.),  K.  Uadaczek  discusses  the  head  of  a  youthful  Asclepius  iu  tlie 
Mnaeo  Kaaiotiale  in  Boom.  He  identtflee  It  bj  the  heavy  band  about  the 
hair  which  is  common  on  the  beardt  d  statues.  The  face  is  not  unlike  that 
of  Awllo,  but  more  efTeminate.  Hitherto  the  youthful  Asclepius  ha.s  l>een 
knowti  almost  wiioUy  from  atatuettea.  The  original,  of  which  the  head  is  a 
copy.  wa.H  probalily  of  bionae  of  the  fourth  eeutniy  B.O.,  and  It  aeena  to  be 
reproduced  upon  a  coin  of  Ifarcianopolu  ol  ImperM  times. 

The  Broe  of  Theapiae.  —  To  tlie  li.qt  of  fipires  of  Eros  drawing  the  bow, 
C.  Ravaii»son-Mollikn  {B.  Soc.  AhL  Fr.  1908,  pp.  147-148)  adds  another 
of  which  there  is  a  cast  in  the  Louvre  (No.  125).  The  original  was  once  in 
the  eoUeetioD  Somi^  The  head  ia  vaij  like  the  Haroonit  bead,  but  with 
some  differences.  The  writer  belSevoB  that  it  ia  to  be  traced  baok  to  the  £roa 
of  Thespiae  by  Praxiteles. 

BeUoon.  — Ini?.  J^/.  Anc.  X,  1008,  pp.  248-24d,  £.  Pottier  suggests 
that  the  atele  publiabed  in  B.C.H,  1890,  pb.  IX  aod  X,  and  explaitnd  aa 
Bonaa  or  Fan,  ia  reaDy  a  personification  of  Helicon.  He  bases  his  argu- 
aertt  !n"<Ti  a  fragmentof  Coriniia  {Berliner  Klusxlkfrit'Tle,  Y,  Pt.  2,  })p.  2n  ff.). 

RepreaentaUona  of  Marayaa.  —  In  Jh.  Oe»t.  Arch.  J.  X,  1U(J8,  pp.  312> 
(10  figs.),  K.  Uadaczkk  diacasses  three  representations  of  Marsyas. 
The  firat  of  theae  ia  the  torao  in  the  BelTedexo  believed  by  Saner  to  be  a 
Polyphemus,  but  here  shown  to  be  a  Marsyas  of  Attic  origin  of  the  fourth 
century.  A  Pompeian  wall  painting  (Helbig,  Wnntigemiilde,  n.  224)  is 
compared  with  it.  The  second  atakie  ia  a  nude  standing  figure  with  a 
paaititar  akin  aboat  the  neolE  in  tiie  museum  at  Agrain.  Tldafonnedpartof 
a  group.  Two  other  eopiea  of  it  aie  known,  one  at  Holkham  Hall,  England, 
and  the  other,  wrririu;lv  restored  as  a  IlfTacles.  in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa 
iiorgliese.  The  tliini  tignre  appears  on  a  relief  in  two  pieces  iu  tlie  Palazzo 
del  Conservatori  iu  liome.  Marsyas  stands  leaning  agaiust  a  tree;  before 
him  ttand  a  BoytUan  alavo  and  Apollo,  behind  him  are  Leto  aod  Artemia. 

The  Snicide  of  Ajaz.  — In  BolL  Arte,  IT,  1908,  pp.  361-368  (pi.;  9 
fign.),  L.  A.  MiLANi  discusses  a  bronze  statuette  of  A  jax  falling  on  his  sword 
<Fig;.  2),  found  in  a  fifth  century  tomb  at  Populouia.    its  total  length  is 
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11.1  cm.  Beneath  the  base  it  ft  ]m)jecting  piece  of  metal  by  wliich  it  wa-^ 
attached  to  a  trijM»<l  or  to  wiriip  similar  oliject.  Tlie  inodelliiij;  of  the  back 
and  head  and  tiie  tiuenes^s  of  execution  show  that  it  is  a  copy  of  a  large 
Greek  original  of  the  early  port  of  the  fifth  century,  perhaps  a  work  of  the 
Ae^netan  aehooL  The  author  also  points  out  that  the  repretentations  of 
the  suicide  of  Ajax  fall  into  two  cla.sses,  those  which  prt^'<uj>f)o.He  the  belief 
that  the  hero  was  iiiviiliientKlc  except  under  the  arm.  and  those  which  do  not. 

A  Votive  Relief  in  Coustantiuople.  —  A  votive  relief  to  Zeus  Olbios 
in  the  Imperial  Mumum  at  Constantinople  is  publislied  by  Edhbm  Bkt,  in 
li.C.H.  XXXII,  H>08,  pp.  521-528  (2  pis.).  The  g<"l  i"^  represented  with 
bull's  horns,  standing.  }Kinri>i}if  a  libation  on  an  altar  from  a  patera  in  his 
right  hand ;  his  left  leans  on  a  staff.  In  the  lower  right-hand  corner  is 
an  eagle.  The  preparations  for  a  sacrifice  are  represented  in  a  lower 
ngister.  The  identification  is  made  certain  by  an  inscription. 


Fioona  t.  — -Htatvbttb  fiiom  FofVvanA, 


Zeus  KtesioB.      A  inarble  stele  from  Thespiae,  tiow  in  the  mnsHuin  at  i 
Thebes,  with  the  rc|.resentation  in  relief  of  a  coiled  her{)ent  and  llie  inscrii>- 
tiou  Aiot  Knjatbv  in  letters  of  the  third  century  is  publislied  by  M.  P. 
NiiMON  in  Alk,  Mitt,  XXXIII,  1006,  pp.  270^88  (fig.).  He  diseosses  the  : 
cult  of  this  domestic  divinity  and  compares  the  allied  cults  of  the  Dioscnri         -  | 
at  Sparta,  Agathos  Daimon,  Zeus  Philios,  and  Zens  Meilichios. 

Catalogue  of  Casts  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. — 
The  Metropolitan  Mnsmrai  of  Art  has  issued  a  eatalogne  ot  oasts.  Tlie 
introduction,  by  Edward  Robinson,  outlines  the  plan  <^  the  catalogue  and 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  collection.  The  Egyptian  section  is  by  Albeii 
M.  Lythgoe,  the  Orieiital  and  (Ireek  and  Roman  sections  by  (»isela  M.  A.  i 
Richter,  and  the  post-classical  periods  are  treated  by  Elhel  A.  IVunell. 
2007  numbers  are  catalogued.  There  is  an  index  1^  places,  a  general 
index,  and  a  bibliography.  The  plates  represent,  not  the  casts,  but  restora> 
tions  or  the  surroundings  of  the  originals.  (Mftropolitan  .}fii.<sfnm  of  Art. 
Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Cants.  New  York,  lUOb,  printed  for  the 
museum,  xxxiv,  383  pp. ;      pis. ;  8  vo. ;  00.50.) 
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VA8BB  AMD  PAXHXINa 

Slw  Sarcophagua  from  Hagia  Triada.— The  painted  stone  sarcopbft- 
gTT5  from  Hagia  Triada,  sine*'  VM)'-\  in  tlit»  mii!«»»im  at  Candia,  is  published 
and  discussed  by  R.  Parirkxi  in  Mon.  Amir  hi,  XIX,  1«()H  (86  pp. ;  :3  pis. ; 
23  figs.).  A  summary,  with  comments  by  A.  J.  Rkinacu,  is  iu  li.  Arch. 
XII,  1908,  pp^  S78-S88  (S  llga.).  On  mm  ddm  ift  «  seem  of  nerifloe  to  the 
dead,  who  stamls  Ix  fore  his  tomb  to  receive  from  three  men  a  Iwat  and  two 
cnlvr<< ;  \\iiil<'  at  tlu'  other  fud  a  woman  and  two  lontr-rolifd  luou.  on^  f»f 
whom  is  playing  a  iyre,  offer  a  sacritice  of  wine,  which  is  {xjured  into  a 
large  VIM  thai  ttMidft  between  two  pillars  rarmoanted  by  fonr-bladed 
axes,  on  one  of  whieh  nts  a  bird.  On  the  other  long  tide  is  an  uliai .  I>eside 
%\lii<-h  is  a  pillar  snrmnimtpd  by  a  four-bla<le<I  axe  on  which  is  a  binl. 
Before  the  altar,  is  a  man,  behind  whom  is  a  bull,  already  sacrificfM.  and 
two  goats.  Behind  the  bull  is  a  flute-player.  Thrw  other  persons,  in  long 
dnrts,  are  only  partially  preierved.  On  one  end  ie  a  dbaiioi  drawn  by  two 
horses.  In  the  chariot  are  two  persons.  On  the  other  end  are  two  {wrsona 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  winged  griffins.  A  bird  oits  on  a  win-^  of  one  of 
the  grilfiDS.  These  acenee  are  enclosed  in  wide  borders  enriched  with 
fpitals  and  roectteft.  The  eoloring  is  brilliant  and  in  part  realistic.  Pari- 
bent  believes  that  the  decease  d  is  r(-|>ri  si'nt«-<l  on  eseh  side  and  each  end. 
Reinach  «1i)ul>ts  this.  rinii]>:»ri-«)ii  witli  Egyptian  inonTinif^nt".  tln^  fart  that 
charints  are  repreaentt^d  and  that  gritltns  of  Babylonian  type  are  prrsent, 
show  connection  with  Kgypt  aud  the  East.  The  sarcophagus  belongs  to  the 
Late  If inoan  II  period  (aboat  the  fifteenth  eentnry  B.C.). 

Prehiatorlo  Pottery  of  Chaeronaa  and  Blatea. — ln*E<f>.^Apx-'i^O% 
pp.  6:i-0(i  (4  pis.;  16  fii^s  ),  fl.  Sotkriadks  describes  and  cfin'ftilly  classifies 
a  very  iuteresting  collection  ol  pottery,  mostly  native,  of  the  neolithic  aud 
eatly  bronze  i^ea  found  in  the  coarse  of  several  excavations  within  the  last 
eight  years  in  the  remains  of  tonilie  and  small  settlements  near  Chaeronea 
and  in  tlif  ]>lali\  of  Ph<..«is.  lb'  hiv?  j>;\rtif tilar  stn>«««!  on  tlio  «'Mritiimity  and 
gradual  development  ot  style  and  method  from  the  neolithic  into  the 
"  Mycenaean  "  age  (see  A  J. A.  XII,  pp.  365  f,). 

An  iBBoifbad  Protoo«diiUilan  LaoytbW"  Among  the  contents  of 
tombs  excavated  at  Cumae  by  E.  Stevens  Iwtween  the  years  1878  and  1806, 
and  now  in  the  Naples  museum,  is  n  Pmtocorinthian  h  cvthiis  inscribed 
'If^fUvt  Ttyyvvoy  having  scratched  upon  il  also  the  beginning  of  the  (ireek 
alphabet.  A  prdimtnaiy  publication  is  g^ven  by  £.  Gabrici  in  Nol.  Seav. 
1SK>8.  pp.  113  L(2flga.).  A  fall  publication  of  the  Stevens  ooltecUon  is 
eontemplat  ■  I 

A  Caeretan  Amphora. —  In  TrnnmctioM  u/ the  Free  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art,  Univereity  of  Pennsylvania,  II,  1!M)8,  pp.  155-157  (pL),  W.  K, 
Bates  pnblishes  an  amphora  99  cm.  high  decorated  with  horixontal  batids 
in  black,  broad  and  narrow  alternately,  al>out  the  V>ody  of  thf  x:\>{\  Hn  tlip 
*i]!nnMpr  a  ray  ornament,  black  and  white  rays  alternating;,  aiirl  on  the 
foot  a  tongue  pattern  in  red  antl  white.  The  writer  argues  tltut  tliis  is  a 
Caeretan  amphora. 

Two  CyreiialO  CyUoes.  —  Two  cylices,  one  at  Athens  and  one  at  the 
A-hTiiu].  an  Mn«»»iim,  nmy  bo  ailded  to  Dugas's  fi»nrth  class  of  Cyrenaic 
Teasels  of  this  kind.   The  secoud  shows  the  Cyreuaic  style  of  beaid  on  a 
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laiger  scale  than  is  known  elsewhere,  and  both  have  a  rinpe<l  band  at  the 
top  of  the  foot  which  appears  to  Im;  charucteristio  of  this  claas.    (J.  F« 
•    Droop,  J.U.S.  XXVllI,  liKRi,  pp.  175-17U;  4  tigs.) 

ftr»  Red4lgai*d  Cyllow.— In  TrtuuaeHemM  of  th§  Free  Mtueum  ^ 
Science  and  J rt,  UniTersity  of  Pennsylvania,  II,  1908,  pp.  l.S:J-154  (7  pis.; 
n  fiiJ^H.).  W.  N.  Batks  (li.sotisscs  five  nMl-fiL,'un'<l  cylires  in  tin'  Free  Museum. 
The  tirst  is  (h'corati'd  with  a  running  warrior  on  the  inside  and  a  luittle 
between  Greek^i  and  Trojans  on  the  outside  and  bears  the  inscription 
"EiKvXAMnf  MnAf^.    The  Moond,  adonied  -with  toanos  from  the  pal^ 

aestra,  is  inscribed  Avkoc 
mXiK-  Til  is  was  y>ainted 
by  Onesimus.  One  of  its 
eoenei  Tepratenti  the  gMM 
aKairip&ri.  The  third  (Fig. 
3)  has  a  figure  of  a  youth 
holding  a  pig  in  one  hand 
and  an  object  identified  as 
horns  ol  connexition  in 
the  other.  The  two  other 
vases  show  affinities  with 
the  Tityus  and  Penthesilea 
cy  licet  in  Mnnieh.  One  of 
them  hae  a  border  of  ivy 
leaves  overlaid  in  red  paint 
upon  the  black  background 
of  the  interior.  It  is  deoo* 
rated  with  two  etanding 
female  figures  on  the  in- 
side, and  men  and  women 
FiocBB  8.  — Ctlix  in  TuiLADSLFUiA.  Conversing  on  the  outside. 

The  other  has  two  yontlis 
eonversing  on  the  inside,  end  a  Yietoiy  between  two  yontlis  twioe  refice- 

8ent<'d  on  tin'  fin(-ido. 

A  White  Athenian  Pyxis.  — In  B.  Metr.  Mtts.  Ill,  l!K>S,  pp.  ir>4-155, 
Miss  G.  M.  A.  K(iciiter)  gives  a  brief  account  of  an  Athenian  pyxis  re- 
eently  aoqnired  by  the  Metropolitan  llnsenm  of  New  Yoric  Running  aboni 
the  body  of  the  vase  is  a  scene  representing  the  judgment  of  Paris  painted 
wpon  a  white  groimd.  The  vase  is  17  cm.  high,  including  the  cover,  and  is 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  Attic  vase 
painting  of  aboat  470  B.C. 

Midias  and  his  Style.  —  In  the  Memoirta  dt  rinUilut  National  OmuvoU, 
XX.  U>08,  pp.  4.')-!.")  (  !.')  pis.;  figs.).  OKORonS  NiCOLE  publishes  a  study 
of  Midias  and  his  school  (Meuiins  et  le  sli/le  jfeurt  dans  la  a'ramique  alti</ue). 
Taking  the  signed  hydria  in  the  Britisli  Museum  for  his  starting-point,  he 
assigns  to  Midws  a  hydria  In  Carlsrohe,  two  In  Roranee^  and  fraginents  of 
one  in  Boston,  and  of  one  in  Ath^ia.  There  are  twenty-six  other  vases 
which  may  have  come  from  his  workshop.  He  discusses  thf^  characteristics 
of  the  painter  and  his  date,  which  he  thinks  covers  the  whole  first  half  of 
the  Imvth  oentory.  His  style  Inflnenoed  Inter  ▲tHe  ^nse  patntiug  as  wdl 
as  that  of  Magna  Gineeia  and  espeoially  the  work  of  Asstsas  and  ^jrthon. 
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Tte  ▼■iBOnTato  ▼«M.-»Tii  JA.  Oat,  ArA,  I,  XI,  1008,  BelbUtt,  eob. 

107-112,  K.  Pfuhl  criticuies  Engelmanu's  interpretatiou  of  the  holes  at  ibd 
f-  ^  of  the  luouiul  Mil  the  VagnoilTiQaTM»  (il^*ii.XIIyp.23&}.  SL  JEUtGBL- 
uxs  s  makes  a  brief  rejoiuder. 

Tbm  Amphimi  from  IftlM  with  m.  Offuitoaiaohy. In  Jh.  Oe$t. 
ArdL  L  XJ,  IW^  pp.  lSfr<-141  (2  P.  DtroAn  diaeosNV  iha  amphot* 
from  MeJos  in  th*'  Louvn*  (lcoorate<l  with  a  j^igaiiloinacliy.  Hf  disagrees 
with  Furtwangler,  \v ho  cuntu'ct.s  it  with  the  Tahis  aiiij»li<>ra,  ati<l  arLfti'^^'  that 
Ujte  presence  of  AmaxuUi»,  tiie  cimracler  oi  tiie  faces,  and  the  uareleiM»ne88  of 
the  pAinting  all  ihow  thai  it  b  of  mueh  later  date. 

A  Vaa«  from  Kertch.~In  Rend.  Acc  Lincei,  XVIII,  1908,  pp.  375- 
3flO,  P.  DrcATi  l^ls<■^l^-.^•<^  the  fijiiril:  <>ntiiry  rasi-  from  Kertch,  published 
by  Furtwaugier  and  Keichhold,  G'riechi*ehe  Voj^enmaierei,  PI.  70.  The 
female  figure  at  the  left  he  believes  to  be  seated  on  an  omphalos,  not  on  a 
foek.  The  ilgore  it  not  named  by  Fnrtwitaglar,  bat  is  identified  by  acme 
with  Peitho.  On  account  of  the  omphak>s  Dm-ati  regards  her  as  Ge. 
Anothf  r  scpiv  r.> presents  the  birth  of  Dionysus,  or  laoobos,  who  is  repre- 
sented  as  I  torn  of  Ge. 

Tte  Birth  of  Baton  Hem  th»  agf.— In  SUdt.  BerL  Abad,  1906, 
pp.  691-708  (4  pla.;  4  flga.),  R.  Krkule  v.  Stradomtz  publishes  aad 
di<eu>.*«'-'  'h»-  VM'.-'  paintings  r"prf!,«'iitiii)^'^  the  birth  of  Helen  from  the  egg, 
Mrhich  were  uukuovvu  when  he  treated  the  subject  in  lis79,  in  the  Fetttchrifl 
presented  by  the  University  at  Boon  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Areliaaologieal  Institata  a*  Boma.  Theae  ara  a  oylix  bj  Xenokmoa  in 
Boston,  a  crater  in  Bologna,  fragments  of  two  vases  in  Bonn,  a  crater  in 
Bari,  a  Carnpanian  hydria  in  Berlin,  and  a  red-tipin^d  hn-ythus  in  Berlin. 
The  vase  of  Xenotinios  is  the  earliest,  dating  about  4aO-440  b.  c.  The  vase 
in  Bari,  on  wliieli  the  birth  of  Helen  ia  reprseentad  aa  a  eoena  in  a  play 
of  <^Xixucc«,  was  probably  painted  in  the  latter  jjart  of  the  fourth  century. 
The  leosthu-s  in  Berlin,  an  Attic  ras*^  of  about  150—110  n c  .  -^hows:  that 
at  that  time  the  representation,  with  the  egg  opened,  as  it  were,  to  disclose 
the  little  Helen  within,  was  familiar. 

ffha  Duvahq^aaaat  of  Apollaa  Taae  Fainting.— .Li  JK  Out,  Ardk,  L 
X,  1908, pp.  2.51-263  (pi.;  4  figs.),  P.  Duc  Atr  dis<  ursps  the  Apuliau  style 
of  va;^e  painting;  and  its  development  from  the  Attic.  He  finds  in  fragments 
of  an  ampiiora  at  Carisruhe  the  beginnings  of  Uie  style  which  yim  at  first 
noble  and  dignified,  bat  later  beoama  Iiaetf  and  eazaleaa*  The  Apuliau 
painters  irate  not  skilful  at  drawings  bat  their  Taaes  weie  painted  with 

The  Painted  Stelae  of  Pagasae.  —  In  'E<^.  *Apx*  1908,  pp.  1-60  (4  pL<. ;  . 
7  figs.),  A.  S.  AitvAMTOPOULLc^  disousses  the  place  of  the  painted  stelae  of        '  ' 
Patpuaa  (lea  AJJL.  XII,  pp.  804  I.)  in  the  history  of  Greek  painting. 

They  are  contemporary  with  some  of  the  great  masters  and  for  this  reason, 
and  because  of  their  size,  tliey  fortn  a  more  reliable  basis  for  onr  knowl*Hige 
of  Greek  painting  than  the  vases,  tite  frescoes,  or  the  Fayum  portraits. 
Many  of  the  atebe  nera  aet  np  in  large  ntdtini  whieh  proteeted  tiiem  from 
the  weather.  The  writer  pointa  ont  that  the  word  rvroi  may  be  applied  to 
fucii  paiiitinjL^"'  as  well  as  to  reliefs;  and  eoni'hide.s  with  .some  observations 
on  Lhe  encaustic  process  as  seen  in  the  P^pasae  stelae.  (See  also  UeUmic 
Herald,  II,  1908,  pp.  107-168.) 
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Ap«llM  M>4  FrotogWM.  — In  Jk.  Oest.  Arch.  /.XI,  1908,  pp.  29-47, 

E.  Maa>s  argues  that  the  fwvoKvrjfUK  of  Ajm  IIps  (IVtrou.  S'-i)  was  a  picture 
of  Lais  with  one  leg  hare.  His  Aninlyoiiiene  was  |>erhaps  a  portrait  of 
Pancaspe.  His  book  on  painting  was  probably  written  in  Ionic  Greek,  auti 
«  fragi"C*i^  0^  H  is  to  be  found  in  Erotian^s  £«artV«n  to  Hippocraten^  117,6 
(Klein).  This  shinil<I  n-ad  fv  dicpi/i  (cod.  kuo?;).  <;6»/<nv  *AircAAi}«  (cod. 
ntydSe^),  t-TTtvoUov  (co<i.  vwucvtov)  koi  Acu&i  (ccjcL  ttuAiu)  to.  rryi^fiara  trSis 
iS^v  KM  ra  VKVTo.  The  lalysuii  of  Protogenes,  like  his  Tiepolenius  and  iiis 
Cydippe,  was  a  cult  picture  of  a  local  hero. 

nrscBiPTioNS 

A  Very  Aucieut  Thessaliau  luscriptioa. —  lu  'E<^.  'Ap;^.  l!)U8,  pp. 
59-42  (fig.),  A.  I.  Spyridakks  offers  a  new  reading  of  an  inscription  from 
the  island  Trikeri  iu  the  (iulf  of  Volo,  showing  it  to  l)e  a  dowiy  contract. 
(Cf.  Kern, //K-WT.  Thc»ml.  autn/.  >7//;.-v- .      1?!,  Xo.  XXIV.) 

Greek  Inacriptloiia  from  Bulgaria.  —  Iu  Jh.  Oest.  Arch.  I.  XI,  190S, 
Beiblatt,  cols.  105-108,  VT,  Crokkrt  discusses  thirteen  Greek  inseriptiona 
from  Bulgaria  ])ublished  in  Sekriften  der  Balleanlummitsianf  Antiquarischa 
Abteilnn-,  IV,  \'i  i  ri  i.  I'MifJ. 

Cypriote  Inscription. — In  Sitzh.  Sf'irft<.  Gf^.  lOiH.  I  (8  pp.;  pi.), 
li.  Mki!»tku  ('  iJeilruge  /ur  griechischen  Kpigrapliik  uud  Dialektologie  VI  ') 
publishes  a  very  fragmentary  terrapcotta  plaque  in  Leipeic,  on  which  is  a 
small  part  of  an  inscription  in  the  Cypriote  syllabary.  Three  word.s,  inter- 
preted ius  mfvtytvmrOf  ^v^m^opm  (Aa^n|^0{ptbv),  and  viyXmr  (shekels) 
are  made  out. 

Two  Greek  Inacriptions.  —  Tn  Jh.  Oert.  Areh.  I.  X,  1908,  pp.  299-311, 

E.  KiTTKULiNG  reHtores  a  (ireek  inscription  from  Sardis  referring  to  Ti. 
Julius  Celsus  I'oItMiiaeatms,  the  foun«ler  of  the  libra r}*  at  Ephesus,  He  also 
resfnrps  nn  insptiptiou  in  honor  of  I^.  Minicin.s  Xatalis  Quadronius  Verus 
found  ai  Mitiigolia  on  the  Black  S-a  (^Arch.  Epigr.  XIX,  p.  108,  n.Q3). 

Inaoriptiona  from  BaUoarnasaiia.  —  In  Jh.  OeM.  Arck,  /.  XI,  pp.  53-75 
(3  fig(«  ),  A.  WiLiiRLM  discuHM's.  with  some  correction  of  text,  eight  inscrip- 
tions from  Ilalicarnassus  aii-l  tlie  vicinity. 

losoripUons  from  Tralles.  —  In  Jh.  Omt.  Arch.  I.  X,  pp.  2ti2-2Ud, 
E.  Groao  discusses  the  families  of  T.  Flavins  Clitosthenes  Claudianus  and 
M.  Claudius  W  VediuB  Antoninus  Sabinus,  kuown  from  two  inscriptiona 
found  ;it  Trallcs, 

The  'Y|iv«Soi  of  Asia. —  In  Jh.  Of.*/.  Arrh.  /.  XI,  UmH,  pp.  101-110 
( j  ligs.),  J.  Kkil  discufiscs  an  uiscription  from  Oedeiuii*ch  briefly  publishetl 
in  llomemfy  1872,  p.  207.  It  was  set  up  in  the  year  41  a.u.  by  the  ^^avw&r 
of  t!n'  [u-oviiice  of  Asia,  probably  t.o  record  some  communication  frotn 
Claudiii>.  TIm'  vftviu^mi  were  accustomed  to  meet  on  th*-  liiitlidny  of 
Tiberius  and  celebrate  the  ini])eriul  house  with  Hacrificeg  and  witli  song. 

Dedication  of  a  Lebes  at  Delphi — Tn  B.C.If.  XXXfl,  1008,  pp. 
A.  1).  KK.n.vMond'Li.os  ptdjlislie.-*  an  ittscription  on  the  rim  of  a 
bronze  lel>es  at  IVlphi.  descriWd  by  P.  Perdrizet  (Foulllfit  ite  Dflphf^,  V, 
p.  70)  as  a  ifi'tiirnct'  iKin  iZ-'r^h  i  tf'r.'t'."  The  inscription  reads:  Aaf6<TOf6^  fs.* 
ivrl  jTuiSi.  iftk  a(€)6\u  <6wKe  L t> Lt/jy] tVot.  The  lebes  was  a  prize  offered  by 
Aamrooc  in  funeral  games  held  in  honor  of  his  son  Eu^ytvo«.  On  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  rim  is  an  undecipherable  inscription,  which  recorded 
tbe  dedication  of  the  lebes  at  Delphi  by  tlie  winner  of  the  prize.  The  fact 
tinl  the  inaeripfeion  ««s  written  retrograde  indicates  that  the  lebes  was 

de  l'  l1  1  ill  the  old  temple  deotroyed  by  fire  in  548  b.c. 

The  Stele  of  Mneiritheoa.  —  Tti  ^Uzh.  M.  Alwl.  190S.  pp.  lOtO-1046 
(pl.;  2  tigH.),  II.  DiRLft  republiiiheii,  with  traiiHlatiun  and  nut«s,  the  inHcrip- 
tioit  of  Mnesitheos,  from  Eretria  (*E0.  'Ap^*  1807,  p.  15.3,  No.  7).    lie  reads : 

Xa^p<re  toI  wapiSrret,  iyui  di  &aifitp  Karimifuu, 
ieup«  lur  cUdvei^MU  drew,  riot  rffit  riBanruV 

fit  Tfyfh'-re  ^Xri  M^^*/P  Tiuapiry)- 

riiUM  iir'  dit^irm  o-ri^Xi;*'  Ap  ifmro  wwri. 

lUi.  p.  1150  f.^  reference  is  made  to  Bechtel's  publication  in  CoUitz's  Gr, 
DUdtkthuehr.  Ill,  2,  610,  No.  6304,  and  Wilbelm's  xeadiog  of  line  4,  mifun 

fsniik  iviBjfKt  <f>ikij  l*-^^frrip  Tifmpirrf,  is  given. 

Some  I7npabU«hed  Attic  Inscriptions. — Three  inscriptions  in  the 
Epigraphical  Museum  at  Athena  and  four  fruni  the  Acropolia  are  published 
h]r  A.  M.  Woodward  in  JMJS.  XXVUI,  1908  (pp.  291-S12).  One  is  a  frag- 
ment of  the  quota-list  of  Athenian  tribute,  a  part  of  the  island  list  for  tlie 
▼♦'ar  442.  It  fills  some  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  matter  as  well  as  in 
tbestune  (I.G.  I,  2.*J8,  240).  Another  shows  that  the  change  from  three  to 
tsn  stewards  of  the  treasures  of  Athena  and  the  other  gods  was  made  in  the 
yw  401.  A  third  and  fourth  lielong  to  the  inventories  of  treasures  filed 
l»y  the  outgoing  stewards,  one  from  the  Partlienon  list  for  3ft7,  the  other 
fmm  a  HwatoTnpedon  list.  The  fifth,  a  treaty  between  Ath*nif?  and  Kulnwa, 
has  been  partially  published  by  Kohler,  LG.  II,  8S>,  but  only  while  it  was 
atill  built  into  a  wall  and  not  fully  legible.  It  belongs  to  the  year  387-0. 
Another  is  part  of  a  lengthy  honorary  decree,  and  the  last  is  the  order 
directing  the  city  treasurer  tr>  pay  for  inp^  a  certain  public  inscription 
Corrected.  Four  other  inscriptions  in  tlie  Ejugraphical  Museum  are  pub- 
liihedby  E.  Nacumanson  in  Ath.  Mitt.  XXXIil,  19<)8,  pp.  109-210  (pi.). 
!•  The  first,  dating  from  the  year  840-8,  is  the  earliest  exampfo  of  a  dedi- 
cation by  the  treasurers  of  Athena,  and  also  the  earliest  epigraphic  record  of 
the  bestowal  of  crowns  on  Athciiiiin  citizens.  The  list  of  names  furnishes 
tite  correct  retttoration  of  lines  fiS  of  I.G.  II,  U08.  2.  Fragment  of  an 
ephebns  inscription  of  the  second  century  n.c.  S.  A  small  altar  containing 
a  dedication  to  'O^fii;  in  late  letters  (cf.  Pausanias  I,  17,  1).  4.  A  large 
h&'-         iiiscript I' >;i  5ii  honor  nf  Atli'  t;;m-;,  daiii^htt'i-  of  Herodes  .\tticuN. 

A  Decree  of  the  Archon  Apollodorus.  —  In  ./A.  Oesl.  Arch.  I.  XI, 
ppw  82  -100  (9  figs.),  A.  WiLHKLM  discusses  at  length,  I.G.  II,  290  6,  the  pr©. 
amble  to  a  decree  dated  in  the  year  of  the  archon  Apollodonta. 

The  Phryniobns  Inscription.  —  In  Hermes,  XLIII,  1008,  pp.  481-510, 
I.  M.  J,  Valktov  diseiissi's  at  Ifii-^fh  (lie  iti'«Tiptii>ii  }ionr>rii)<;  tli«'  slavprx  of 
I'iirynichus  (/.^r'.  1,59).    He  restores  lines  <J?5-47  as  follows  :  Li^dtxcK  tiTrc  * 

0  ci/^^ur^ 'AiroXAoSbipc^,  rrfv  ftovkrjv  ^rjTTi((T)(rai  (or  jSouJUSant)  <V  rfj  irpiOTT) 
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Statute  of  an  Attic  ThiaaoB.  —  Tti  R.S.A.  XIII  (S^'ssion  1!»06-1UU7), 
pp.  329-338,  M.  N.  Too  publishes  a  fragtueut  of  a  statute  of  an  Attic  ihituoM, 
which  WM  found  in  PiiMut  and  acquired  by  the  Britldi  Hawniai  in  1906. 
This  ift  tiie  latter  pu*t  of  1lu»  ttetute  and  prescribes  attendanoe  at  fnnerab 

f)f  (l<'ceaso(l  mcinhi'is,  asstlstarico  to  inomliers  wlm  havt*  been  wroiif^ed.  and 
punish  111  <'ii  t  £or  those  who  .H|M^ak  or  act  cutitr.irv  to  the  statute.  Apt  [larall-'ls 
are  drawn  between  the  ancient  (rreek  KMvd  and  mediaeval  Engli.sh  gilds. 

Liyaiatnitaa  of  Athens.  •--AiMr«rrpMr«w  'AApaSiHr  Iv^goc  ie  a  eignatore 
foand  in  a  Theban  insoription  otherwise  written  in  the  Boeotiao  dialect 
(IM.  VTI.  2103).  Tn  an  in>.fTi|.ti.-n  from  Tan  i'.'ni  ({hid.  553),  now  lost. 
Lolling  read  AxKrurrparos  &ijlSaioi  ivoyat.  i^fiauH  m  probably  to  be  corrected 
to  *A$rjvauK.   (A.  KcRAKOTOtTLLoa,  Atk.  Mitt.  XXXIII,  1908,  pp.  211-214.) 

H—a arche*  in  Athenian  and  Delian  Documents.  —  In  KUo,  VI II, 
1908,  pp.  n.']S-;i.">5,  W.  S.  FKKorsox  ptihlishes  the  second  part  of  his  studie'? 
in  Athenian  an<l  Delian  inscriptions.  He  shows  that  the  Ptol«maea  oritji- 
oated  in  Atheun  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  tribe  PtolemaLs  in 
224-8  B.c;  that  tliey  flourisihed  until  about  160;  were  revived  in  108,  and 
Unatty  given  op  In  88.  The  statues  seen  by  Pausanias  in  front  of  the 
Odeum  were  of  Philometor  Soter  II  and  his  dauyliter  Herenice  erected 
between  64  and  81  b.c.  and  are  not  to  be  connected  with  the  equestrian 
■tatna  on  the  Aeropolis  {I.G.  II,  464).  He  alao  diaoitnes  the  aganaiketae 
and  oertain  Fanathenaic  inaoriptions. 

Iktaoriptione  from  Delos.  — Tn  B.C.H.  XXXI,  1907,  pp.  421-470  (20 
fip*.),  L.  Rtz.\Ri>  and  V.  KorssKi.  continue  tiie  jmhlication  of  inscriptions 
found  at  Delos*  in  im  (cf.  ibid.  XXX,  1906,  pp.  005-672).  Noa.  10-17  are 
deofees,  iiieloding  one  of  the  Atheniaaa  in  honor  ot  the  priests  of  Ddoe 
about  160  B.c;  Nos.  18  and  19  are  resolutions  of  the  Dionysiao  artists. 
Then  follows  a  series  of  dedications.  Nos.  20-24  date  from  the  period  of 
Delian  independence.  No.  22  is  a  couple  of  hexanteters  by  a  choregus  in 
honor  of  Dionysus.  Nos.  25-29  are  in  honor  of  athletes  and  ^hebi,  inelnding 
one  in  honor  d  a  pancratiast  and  wrestler,  whose  86  crowns  are  carved  <m 
a  separate  stone.  The  dedications  of  the  Ilermaists,  Competaliasts,  and 
Apolloniasts  are  ;;iven  in  Nos.  30-^H.%  and  Nos.  34-48  complete  and  correct 
tile  inscriptions  of  the  Poseidouiasts  of  Berytus,  already  published  in  part, 
ibid,  VII,  pp.  467  ff.  by  S.  Reinaeh.  Nos.  49-68  are  dedications  in  honor  of 
Greeks  and  Romans  and  include  two  signatures  of  the  sculptor  A  basias  of 
Kphesnsand  one  of  Aristandrosof  Parot.  Dedicnf  ions  are  made  (Nos. ."»!»-(!") 
to  Anius,  Arteniisi,  At^clepius,  Zeus,  and  Hephaestus.  Nos.  67-71  are  lists 
ioclnding  apparently  the  subecribers  to  the  repairs  on  the  Agora  of  the 
Italians  after  the  sack  of  88  b.c.  Noa.  72-74  are  funerary,  and  Nos.  7&-79 
are  fragments.  E.  .^cnt  LHOK  (ihid.  XXXII,  1908,  pp.  5-132,  449-498)  pnb- 
]i«<hes  twenty-tive  inscriptions,  inventories,  acconnts,  etc.,  found  nt  Delos  in 
1904  and  1905.  No.  21,  containing  building  accounts  of  the  UpojroiOi  in  208 
B.C.  is  also  discussed  bj  H.  Lattcbnahn,  ibid*  pp.  270-802.  IJ.  S-84  deal 


for  the  vwoXoLfinrdi  which  Lattermann  explains  as  a  second  story  covering 
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the  whole  buildiug.  Tiie  irtVuKCf,  which  are  to  be  thought  of  as  filling  the 
iptMS  between  the  M^wirrtftc*,  were  painted  in  encMietic  {lyiemtiv) ;  the 
ceiliiiir  was  painted  a  ttmptrn  (ypa^tv).  P.  Kous^bl  {ibid.  XXXII,  1908, 
pp.  30ii-l4  t)  j^ivesR  prtutnpnffrnphia  (589  names)  of  the  Athenians  T!it^nt5f)ned 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Delos  during  the  aeoond  period  of  Athenian  i$u|>i  ttioaoy 
(from  198  n.c.)» » lapplenient,  bued  on  new  iiiftteiial«  to  KiroIiDer*8  Profc»- 
poffraphia  Atlica.  To  this  is  appended  a  series  of  critical  discussions  on  the 
dating  of  the  (';ihil(»i;u'*s,  Ff  rj^uson's  new  law.  tlie  Athenian  archonSi  nod 
the  *ETri/i«A7rat  of  l>elui».    Tiie  text's  nf  71  new  inscriptions  are  given. 

AjitiochoaMesas.— In  B.C.II.  XXXII,  pp.  2G6-270,  M.  Hollkaux 
disenMee  the  dnte  of  n  dediefttion  by  n  oertidn  Menippua  of  n  itatue  of 
Antiochus  Megas  at  Deloe.  It  is  to  be  dated  between  the  yean  805  nnd 
l!>2-lf)l  B.r.  since  Antiochus  was  not  called  Megas  before  the  former  year, 
and  his  statue  would  not  hawa  Imetk  set  up  at  Deloe  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  wnr  with  Rome  in  the  latter. 

The  Origin  of  the  SemitiO'filtMk  J^lfhtiML^ln  Z.  Morgeni,  Ou^ 
LXII.  liHiS.  pp.  2H3-2>t8,  F.  PRAKToitrt's  attempts  to  explain  (lie  origin  of 
Ww  Greek  alpliaUet  {rom  the  Phoenician.  The  vowels,  which  take  the  place 
01  the  Seinilie  gutturals,  were  derived  from  the  namea  oi  tlie»e  letters  in 
the  Semitic  alphabet  rather  than  from  their  9oundh  nnd  the  new  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  came  from  compoondlng  certain  of  the  Phoenician 

cliarr\ft<^r^. 

£pigiaphioal  Terminology.  —  In  Rend.  Acc.  Lincei,  XVII,  1908,  pp. 
158-200,  6.  CARDiiffALi  discttnee  the  terms  Sqyidmm,  Upoi,  MkrouHwmsi 
nCrauMK,  irapoucotWes,  iUtoucol  and  ir^LpauoMn  and  decides  that  their  mean- 
ings are  less  fixed  atnl  (lefitiite  than  is  commonly  nt!^?iTiif  i1  to  be  the  case. 

Bpigraphic  Bulletin.— In  R.  Et.  Gr.  XXI,  j.p.  ir»3-217,  E. 

BouRGUKT  and  A.  J.  Ukinacu  publish  an  epigraphic  bulletin  eoutaiuiug 
notices  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  and  worlts  on  Greek  epigraphy  published 
dnriqg  tiie  yesr. 

oonrB 

Barly  Coinage.  —  In  R.  Beige  Num.  1908,  pp.  293-^31,  4^3-450  (plates 
sod  figs.),  I.  N.  Storomos  pnblisbes,  in  a  French  translation  by  J.  Dargoe^ 

the  first  two  instalments  of  a  series  of  articles  on  numismatics.  Tliese  first 
pa^es  pa»?  rapidly  over  the  bei^inninjijs  of  trade  hy  barter,  with  the  later 
estimation  of  values  in  terms  of  cattle,  to  take  up  more  iu  detail  the  early 
use  of  metsls  as  medinms  of  exchange.  —  1.  Hie  donlde  and  single  axes  of 
iron  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  XX 1 1 1,  85  f.;  cf.  Od.  V,  325;  Hesych.  <.o. 
vlXitKv;,  rifUTrtX.tK€L<;')  are  illustrated  by  specimens  fonnd  in  1^57,  in 
Sardinia,  in  189t},  in  Cyprus,  and  later  at  Mycenae,  at  Hagia  Triada,  near 
Phaestus,  iu  Crete,  and  in  the  sea  near  Cyme,  in  Euboea.  Ingots  of  similar 
form  nie  also  pietnnd  in  Eg3rpt»  and  appsar  on  the  reverse  of  certain  silver 
coins  of  Damastion  (Epirus)  as  late  as  the-fourth  century  b.c.  They  have 
a]>o  br-en  found  in  Germany.  Switzerland,  and  France,  probably  by  importa- 
tion fi:om  Cyprus.  The  shape  is  probably  due  to  the  early  use  of  iron  and 
copper  for  aetnal  axes,  as  the  moet  useful  weapon  and  tooL  The  marks 
they  bear  are  indications  of  their  current  value  as  exchange-medSnms  accord- 
ing to  their  weicrht.  and  the  inventicni  of  coinage  thns  jjoes  mnch  further 
back  than  the  traditional  seventh  century,  —  at  least  aa  far  aa  the  Miaoau 
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pprio<l.  .?  Tlif  Hnnit^nc  "  talents  of  gold  "were  of  comparatively  small 
value,  and  are  ahown  to  be  thiu  plat«^  of  the  fixed  form  of  the  circular 
plates  of  a  balance,  but  varying  in  weight.  Such  taleuts  of  gold  are  the 
dreokr  plates  found  by  SohlSenuuin  in  the  tombs  at  Myoeoaa.  —  8.  Among 
primitive  pieces  of  money  are  alfso  to  be  reckoned  the  iron  pelanoi  of  the 
Sp  artan  Lyeur^ii.i,  of  which  none  have  come  dovm  to  U8»  bttt  wbich  are 
kiiuwn  to  us  from  literary  souroes  here  discussed. 

Oreek  Art  aa  Illaatrated  by  Ooina  of  the  Sixth  Cantory. — Coins  of 
the  Dorian  citks  of  Qrt^ece  in  the  sixth  eentoxy  b.c-.  show  no  independence 
of  styl«',  ''lit  are  under  the  infltipnoe  of  Ionic  art.  Tiiis  is  true  of  the  whole 
eastern  Mediterranean  ba^^iti,  but  not  of  Macedonia  or  Magna  Graecia.  The 
coins  of  Macedonia  of  this  period  are  characterized  by  a  certain  heaviness, 
by  a  love  of  movement^  and  by  deoontiTe  raotiTea  whidi  an  perhaps  • 
crude  survival  from  Mycenaean  art.  The  ooins  of  Magna  Graecia  again 
possess  a  nobility  and  simplicity  not  found  in  the  Tonic  style.  This  distiiiR- 
tioQ  is  borne  out  by  the  soulpture.  (J.  i>k  Fovills,  Le  Mustk,  V,  lifUti, 
pp.  181'188;  16  figs.) 

An  Athenian  Tetradnohm  with  the  Name  of  Hippias.  —  A 
tetradrachm  bearing  the  nnmp  of  Hippias  is  des^^riVu-J  ami  disciissi'il  l>y  E..T. 
Seltman  (in  Num.  Chron.  lyt)8,  pp.  278-280;  fig.)  in  connection  with 
fiabelon's  description  (^CoroUa  Xumismaticae,  pp.  1-8)  of  an  obol  with  the 
inaoription  HIP  on  the  leverae. 

Unpublished  Coins  of  Athens  and  Mytilene.  —  I.  N.  SvoROXOa  palv 
lishes  in  R.  Itat.  Xum.  XXI,  1JM)8.  pp.  U^i:tJ  (tiK^.).  a  list  of  tlu>  names 
of  Athenian  archons  previously  unknown,  taken  from  coins  of  the  "new 
style"  diseoTered  since  BenMIs  Ntontunei  tTAt^M^  (1S58)  was  pobluhed. 
He  also  prints  the  list  of  c  t  l<'l)rated  citizens  of  Mytilene  mentioned  on  ita 
coins  of  the  inii)ei  ial  t-ra,  aixl  iuhh  another,  of  Dinoiimchus,  known  from  an 
inscription  copied  I'V  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  ami  piil>li«'hpd  by  Kaibel  in 
Eph.  Ep.  II,  p.  7.  The  portrait  of  Diuomaciiu;^  bears  a  most  striking 
Tessmblanee  to  that  of  Commodaa,  in  whose  rdgn  the  coin  was  struck,  and 
Svoronos  takes  this  to  be  another  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  {>er8oua 
model  tlunr  ]..  r-'>!i  i!  ;(pi"'aratice,  as  far  as  possible,  aftrr  that  cf  th<  ir  rulers. 

Late  Atheuiau  Coinage.  —  A  uew  series,  AionxruK  —  Aij/Aotrr/iaTOf,  of 
Athenian  drachmas  is  estaUiahed  by  J.  Sundwaix  on  the  basis  of  a  coin 
in  the  I^bl>ecke  coUeeUon  in  the  Berlin  museum,  in  the  light  of  which  an 
attribution  by  SvoroTios  in  J.  Int.  Arch.  Num.  1904,  p.  0*2,  is  corrected.  In 
the  specified  serip«.  .inii  in  that  of  Ai;/toxapi7S  —  Uafjifianf:,  w<>  possess  the 
latest  products  oi  the  •*  newer  Attic  style."  Athens  accordingly  was  still 
eoining  siWer  at  the  beginning  of  the  Augustan  period,  but  apparently  not 
in  the  laru'     1  nominations  {Z.  .\Hm.  XXVI,  1907,  pp.  273  f.;  pi.). 

Find  of  Coins  of  the  Achaean  League.  —  A.  I.onnF.CKK  deHonlvp*?  in 
detail  in  2.  Nuin.  XXVI,  liM)7,  pp.  275-303,  a  hoard  of  499  silver  coins,  all 
but  three  of  them  trloboli^  all  but  fifteen  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  322  of 
them  coins  of  the  Achaean  league.  The  hoard  is  said  to  hare  been  found  in 
the  winter  of  1889-90  near  Caserta,  and  is  the  first  instance  of  the  discovery 
of  aunh  a  nnmberof  lVlnfHiTiiif'«ian  c<»iji^  toiretheron  Italian  .soil.  Lobbecke 
shows  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  hoard  dates  from  the  year  14S  li.c,  and 
was  perha]ie  buried  by  a  returning  Italian  soldier. 

Fall4ront  Fao^  on  Aadant  Colna.«-'DK.  Eoi>tf  advances  the  theory 
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that  in  the  compHratively  few  cases  where  ancient  coim  depict  a  figure  either 
fnllrfront  cor  to  tiw  left,  it  wm  to  give  an  ide*  of  terrifying,  or  Unpoeing, 
or  dominant  energy.  Hainan  beings  thus  represented  Rii;;lil  bo  thought  of 
•8  in  tit"  of  deiritgods  (/?.  Ita!.  Xnm.  XXI.  \f*OA,  pp.  21^-218). 

SioiUaa  Coinafe.  —  in  Num.  Vkron.  pp.  (pL;  fig.),  Abtuub 
C*  Hbadlax  deeeribeo  an  unpnbliehed  Tariety  of  Syraeman  tatradraehin* 
•hows  ita  conneetion  with  ooo  of  Ciela,  and  argues  that  the  beginningB  of 
the  pericnl  of  finest  Sicilian  art,  and  of  tlic  si^nt-d  coins.  sliuiiM  ho  y>ut  about 
420  B.f.,  and  that  tlic  r<»iiia!»e  of  (m-Iu,  Leoiitini,  and  Syracuse  umlcr  (ielon 
and  ilierou  wa^  a  dynastic  rather  timu  u  city  coinage.  An  unpublii»ht$d 
oopper  eoin  of  Syraouae  (youthful  Fan  II  syrinx  within  wreatli),  of  ttM  fotnrth 
or  fifth  century  is  alio  deacribedf  and  anggeatioiia  made  aa  to  the  aerlee  to 

whifh  it  ]»'ton'/^"l , 

Hector  on  a  Coiu  of  Steotoriam.  —  In  KUo,  Vill,  liiUH,  pp.  489-4i42 
(fig.),  K.  RaouMO  fMiblidies  a  etrin  of  SfeeotoHnm,  Phrygia,  bearing  the 
bead  of  VL  Julina  Philippus  on  the  obverae  aiid  a  warrior  advancitig  with 
ntu'  foot  on  the  prow  of  ;»  >lnp  (in  thn  r^Vfrsp.  TIi*'  latter  figure  Is  ill- 
ttirpreted  aa  Hector  about  to  buru  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

OSNBRAJU  ANP  MISCBLLANBOUS 

Cretan  Palaces  and  the  Aegean  Civlllaation. —  In  U.S.A.  XTII 
(Session  190(>-1907),  pp.  42:i-445.  P.  Mackenzik  coniiiinrs  liif<  db^cusuion 
of  early  Aegean  civilization  (7/»«i.  XI,  pp.  181-:^l'.j;  Xil,  pp.  210-258; 
AJ^»  XI,  p.  211 ;  XII,  pb  380).  He  emphanzee  tho  underlying  unity  of 
race  of  tho  builders  of  the  Palaces  at  Tiryna  and  Mycenae  and  the  people 
of  thf  lattfr  part  of  the  L;it*»  Minoan  Age  in  CrHt*>.  a<«  well  a.s  the  continuity 
of  development  in  Crete  from  the  preceding  to  the  Late  Miuoau  period. 
The  invaders  of  Crete  at  thia  time,  who  nahered  in  the  Late  Minoan  period, 
were  a  Icindrad  laoa  to  the  Middle  Minoan  Cretans.  They  were  Pela^^ana, 
rin>l  at  this  time  there  was  a  general  inigratinti  nf  Pelas^naiiH  in  the  Aegean. 
In  the  itnuH-<liat<^ly  Rucceeding  period,  in  spite  of  the  sui  visal  of  tomb- 
types  and  some  burial  customs,  there  is  a  sudden  incursion  of  non-Cretan 
and  continental  types  in  different  indnstrial  arta.  Thia  was  due  to  the 
invasion  of  Achaeans.  The  pottery  which  **Goniea  into  the  same  context 
as  that  found  with  the  Warrior  Stoic  of  Xfy^fimp  is  as  yt  entirely  free  of 
the  Geometric  npirtt'*  and  belongs  to  tlii«  |>eriod.  in  tiie  following  period 
the  *  Gflomstrio  '*  apizit  in  the  style  of  deeoratkm  is  dominant.  This  ehange 
is  the  result  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Dorians.  These  resalts  are  attained  hj 

SXaiiii'i:;  T ',  ii:  aii'l  <lisrus--i'>n  '-T      l:tc^  ■ >  I'tc"',",  mi'l  ntlipp  n  k  iim  mcnts. 

Inscribed  Signs  ou  Building  Blocks  from  Cuossus  and  from 
Padua. —  ill    it.  SloT.   Ant.  llMKS,  pp.  .'»U-<jl,  FkDEUICO  CoKDENONS 

makes  some  obsermtions  with  regard  to  the  signs  inscribed  on  Minoan 
hoildil^  Mocks.  Tie  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  ilvaiis  that  these  signs  had 
r*»1icr'n!is  >ii;uiticauce,  but,  followiris,'  Proffswir  Aibdf  iieinach  (/?.  I'^.  Cr. 
ISIO.3),  regards  them  as  stone-cutters'  marks.  They  belong  to  the  [»re- 
historic  Cretan  alphabet,  but  remained  in  use  after  this  system  of  writiug 
had  been  abandoned.  As  first  evidence  in  support  of  thia  theory,  he  statea 
the  fact  that  in  the  lower  courses  of  an  aii'  ieut  tower  at  Padua,  several 
blocks  are  inaoribed  with  signs  like  those  found  in  Crete ;  they  date  from 
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tlie  Augustan  period.  Fourteen  years  ago  the  author  had  ihown  that  the 

8y?>totii  of  wiitiiig',  Tn  tht*  iit'iyhl><>rhoi»(l  of  Piulua  and  Venice  until  thp 
Human  peritxl,  was  of  an  arcliaic  and  Asiatic  ty]>c,  aud  ha*i  j»r»'-!»M  Vf'(l 
numerous  instances  uf  a  tiyllubtc  8y»tein.  Survivals  in  the  fields  of  art  and 
dim  oonfirm  this  aarly  ocmnoetioa  with  the  eMtwn  Medtttomneao. 

The  Monument  of  the  SaptMi  at  Delphi.  — In  Klio,  VIII,  1{)08,  pp. 
l«6-20.')  (pi.;  5  figs.),  II.  PoMTOW  and  H.  Bulle  continue  their  disoufwion 
of  the  monuments  of  Delphi  ^^AJ^,  XI«  p.  4G8;  XII,  p.  232)  with  a  paper 
on  the  Septem.  The  dadieatoty  ioBcripition  of  thisiDonnment  was  oc^ied  by 
Dodwttll,  bat  was  aftetwards  lost.  It  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Delphi,  and 
a  correct  reading  of  it  is  as  follows:  ['E]iriS&iAoc  Toira\A[oi't]  |  B<Morio«  : 
Z;^?  *Ep;^o/i.[eFG].  j  [A] iwtiToSopo?  •  *Ap£frToy[tTOv]  |  lirma-aTav  :  0c^a'o.  The 
forms  of  the  letters  show  Uiat  it  niuett  date  from  the  uiiddle  of  tlie  fifth  cen- 
tury. Fomtow  belierea  with  Robert  that  the  battle  of  Oenoe  whidi  the 
olleriog  cominemorated  was  fought  in  458,  and  that  this  monument  was  set 
tip  as  an  answer  to  the  hoastful  itiscription  tipon  the  c^nlden  shield  dedicated 
by  the  Spartans  at  Oiympia  for  the  victory  at  Tanaj^ra  in  407.  It  imibably 
dates,  therefore,  from  455-446  B.O.  Ko  part  ol  it  remains  in  place,  but 
BuUe  has  f  oond  put  of  the  base,  wbieh  must  hare  eonsisted  of  three  steps 
and  have  ln>en  ft-  to  10^  metres  loni?.  The  .statues  were  those  of  tlie  usnal 
seven  heroes,  hnt  tliere  were  probably  only  six  in  this  group.  Anipbiaratia 
with  his  chariot  and  horst^  his  charioteer,  and  Alitherses  formed  a  group 
by  themselves.  Pomtow  thinks  that  the  Alithwses  mentioned  by  FansaniM 
is  to  be  identified  with  llalimedes  and  that  he  was  perhaps  the  seer  of 
Aniphiara  i''.  Tb  -  latter  was,  therefore,  repre'^ent<»d  a?*  about  to  set  out. 
Some  slabs  are  iitlll  in  place  ju^t  ea.st  of  the  monument  of  the  Epigoni, 
which  probably  belonged  to  thi.s  group. 

Slia  Monmimift  of  the  Bpfgont  waA  tha  OWsfteg  qf  tJw  TaroBtUiaa  at 
Uelphl.  — Tn  KHu,  VITT,  V.m,  pp.  302-337  (pi.;  4  figs.),  II.  Pomtow  and 
H.  BuLLK  discuses  the  monument  of  the  Epigoni  and  the  offering  of  the 
Tarentines  at  Delphi.  The  monument  of  the  Kpigoni  was  a  semicircular 
ttmctnre  without  a  hig^  baclc  wall.  The  entrance  was  from  the  east.  It 
contained  eight  statues,  not  standing  in  a  row,  but  arranged  in  groups. 
It  was  erected  in  369  and  was  a  ]->endant  to  tlie  monument  of  the  Argivft 
kings  across  the  road.  The  artist  was  probably  Antiphanes.  At  the  time 
the  Wooden  Uorae  was  erected  this  site  was  probably  occupied  by  small 
ollsrii^s. 

The  offering  of  the  Tarentines  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  way  between 
the  monument  of  the  Epigoni  and  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians.  Part  of 
the  dedicatory  inscription,  ^AEKATAN,  stili  exists.  The  reoonstrucUou  is 
purely  hypothetioal,  but  it  probably  oon^ted  of  figures  of  women  and 
horses  placed  upon  a  three^tepped  base.   It  dated  from  about  480  e.g. 

The  Location  of  Ithaca.  —  Tn  his  Jthaque,  la  gramh  (Athens,  1908. 
Heck  aud  Uarth;  38pp.;  map),  A.  E.  II.  (Jokkoop  undertakes  to  prove  that 
the  Homeric  Ithaca  was  localed  in  southern  Cephallenia.  lie  follows 
B^rard  in  treating  tho  Hind  and  tlie  Odyssey  as  if  they  were  historical  doou- 
ments,  and  arrives  at  his  conclomons  after  an  examination  of  all  the  passages 
referring  to  Ithaca  and  to  the  neighboring  regions. 

The  Battle  of  Salamis.  —  In  Klio,  Vlll,  1908,  pp.  477-486  (map),K.  J. 
Bblook  discasses  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Hs  aignes  that 
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BTMdda  it  io  be  idmtifled  with  Hagioe  Geoigiot,  not  with  LipMkcmtidi, 
whlttfa  be  thinks  was  the  ancient  Tpos.  The  battle  was  fought  within  the 
straits.  Th#»  Persian  lino  r-xb  iuli-ci  from  Cynostira  to  thf  Ars<'ii:il.  a  di.'*- 
tauce  of  about  (5  km.  Allowing  'lii  ro.  to  a  ship  will  give  2tu  shipis  for  the 
front  line.  The  aeotNOKl  Uae  tniuil  hsre  lied  iieerly  ea  meny.  llie  troope 
were  landed  on  Psyttaleia  prepentoty  to  croieillig  0?er  to  Salamis. 

The  Acropolis  of  Athene.  —  In  his  new  >»onk  on  th*'  AcnijK)li.H  of 
Athens,  Professor  D'Uoiii:  gives  a  history  of  the  Acrt»|i«U»  fn>m  Un-  ♦'.irlipst 
tinieii  to  the  present  day,  a  description  of  the  ancient  monuments,  and  a  dis- 
eemoD  of  the  qneetlone  lehiting  to  them.  Ancient  end  modem  deeorfptiooi 
and  the  results  of  recent  inTestSg^tions  ere  fully  utiliied.  Al^ndicee  treat 
of  (I)  Sources,  Pansania^t.  and  BiWiopraphy,  (II)  The  Pela^con  in  the 
Age  of  Perid^  and  (111^  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Athena  Temple  or 
I^cetompedon.  IWeeeor  D*Ooge  doea  not  beliere  thet  the  Old  Temple 
eoiithiu«  <l  to  <  xist  throughout  antiquity,  nor  doee  he  eooept  th**  view  that 
tin?  an«  i<Mit  foriificiitions  of  the  Pelasgicon  wprn  prfsprvod  in  the  age  of 
Pericles,  but  the  arguments  for  the  divergent  tlieories  are  fully  presented. 
The  book  is  the  most  complete  work  on  the  Acropolis  which  has  appeared. 
{TU  AcropoUt  ^  A&Mn^  by  Jfnrkin  L.  l>X)oge.  New  Yoii^,  1908»  The 
.Mi  iiiitlan  Campeay«  xx,  406^  t  pp^;  H  pie.;  7  plane;  184  flga.  Sto. 

11.00  net.) 

From  the  Acropolis  to  Uie  Altie.  —  In  his  little  book,  'Airo  'A'V^ 
eeXcMf  c{«  ri^rTAATir  (Kew  York^  lfi08^  4k  ro8  rtnroypa^cMM  r^?  'ArXemrcMt, 

li>  >  ]>[>.;  11  pis.),  S.  FaOAirBLBe  giveean  account  of  a  journey  by  sea  from 
Athens  to  Olympia  tx>g^r-thfr  with  a  description  of  (In-  ruins  in  (lio  Altis. 
The  book  is  made  up  largely  of  the  impressions  made  u^>un  the  author  by 
the  Hcenery  of  Greece  with  its  historic  background,  and  by  Olympia  and 
its  moonmente. 

Pelion  and  Mem— le  —  A  page  of  addenda  to  A.  J.  R.  Wace's  arti(  I<>  oa 
the  tr-i'oi^rHiihy  of  Pelion  nn«l  Mai,'^n*»*»ia  in  Tbeeuly  (J,H,S.  1800,  pp.  IW  S.) 
is  given  in  J.li.a.  .XXVIJI,  ItKJS,  p.  337. 

lfe«b«r  BBnh.'In  Jk,  0t9L  Areh.  L  XI,  1908,  pp.  1-29,  E.  MAAes 
diiicu!(.<^  some  of  the  evidenee  for  the  worship  of  MoUier  Earth  in  Greece 
in  historical  titiics,  and  shows  that  several  god(le«,sns  or  nymphs  may  V>e 
traced  back  and  idt-ntitit'd  with  the  primitive  earth  goddess,  buch,  for 
example,  are  Artemis  Alphioia  of  Ortygia,  Fhyllonoe,  and  Oenoe.  Further* 
mne  the  omphnloe  ie  a  lymbol  of  Ge  and  evidence  for  her  wonhipb 

Th«  Egg  in  the  Cult  vis  of  the  Dead.  — In  Arch.  Rel.  XI,  1906^ 
yp.  i'30-.'»46  (pi.;  4  figs.),  .M.  P.  Nilssox  discusses  the  significance  of  the 
«-gg  in  the  culiua  of  the  dead  in  antiquity.  £gg-sbell8  and  the  shells  of 
ortrich  eggs  ham  often  been  lonnd  in  gravei  in  Gieeee  and  Etroria. 
Arti6d»l  egga  of  temHMttn  and  other  materialt  have  also  been  found,  and 
i^reg»»ntatioiis  of  oggs  on  gravo  inonuniPtits  an"'  common.  The  mason  for 
tills  is  that  the  egg  was  lH']i»•^■♦•'l  to  pos.st'>ia  temporary  liff-giving  jiowi-r,  like 
^  blood  offering  of  Odysseus,  and  was,  therefore,  a  gift  mutit  acceptable  to 

na^ltv^.  —In  B.C.H.  XXXH,  1908,  pp.  499-518, T.  Reinacii  puMi^h.  s 
a      inocription,  probably  from  Aphroili>ia«»,  recordinsf  th«^  dedicaHon  of 
**»  new  llop^CKCM'."    The  word  here,  as  well  as  in  three  other  late  inscrip- 
<feeigDatee  tiae  temple,  or  a  part  of  the  temple,  of  a  goddess,  —  the 
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Mother  of  the  Hods  (Iwiep),  Artemis  Leucophrvene,  and  liemeter.  None  of 
these  goddesaes  has  a  virgiual  character  justifylug  the  use  of  the  term  for 
her  abodft.  In  all  four  oMes  it  deognates  a  part  of  a  ■anetnaiy  Mt  apart 
for  the  w  t)f  maidens  in  the  service  of  a  goddess.  Similarly  the  Nv/ui<^k 
at  Sicyon  (Pans.  II,  11,  3)  is  a  part  of  the  sanctuary  of  Demet*T  and 
I'ersephoue  set  apart  for  youug  married  women,  vvfu^.  Thus  the  con- 
ii«ctioii  ol  the  Tlap$t»m¥^  the  weft  oella  of  the  Pkrthencm,  with  the  Athenian 
maidens  who  played  sudi  an  iiniKirtant  part  in  the  Paoathenaio  festival 
(DoKriT-M'.  t'''^-  ^f''!-  XXII.  l-.i'T.  |i.  IT'n  isconfinned. 

The  MauumisBion  of  Slaves  and  the  Condition  of  Freedmen  la 
Qreece.  —  lu  La  manomtsitione  e  la  cotui'uione  dei  liberti  in  Grecia  (Mllau, 
190^  U.  Hoepli,  xix,  464  i^.  L.  12),  A.  CALDiniin  dlsensses'st  length  the 
manumisBion  of  slaves  in  Gre^e  and  their  condition  after  ot4aining  their 
frt't'dom.  The  author  gives  the  history  of  niammn'ssion  from  Homeric 
times  to  the  early  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  the  methods  employed 
in  liberating  the  slave,  the  price  paid,  the  guarantees  for  the  pioteeticm 
of  the  act,  the  time  and  place,  etc.  He  also  discusses  the  position  of  the 
freedman  in  civil  life,  his  social  )X)sition,  liis  n  lation  t<>  the  luetics,  and  his 
occupations.  The  nnnilier  of  freedmen  in  (ireece  and  those  of  them  who 
became  famous  are  also  considered.  A  series  of  appendices  deals  with 
vaiioas  acts  relating  to  mannmiasion  in  different  parts  of  the  Greek  workL 

The  Shell  from  Phaestus. —  A.  dbi.la  Seta,  in  R^ml.  Acc.  Lincei, 
XV 11.  HKIS,  i^p.  3n!)-lM.  ill  the  sculf.tnrrs  on  the  shell  foim.l  at  Phaes- 
tus  in  1W>1  additional  evidence  of  the  relations  between  the  Cretans  and 
the  Assyrians  (see  A  J.  A.  XII,  p.  406),  and  of  a  oonneetion  between  their 
religions. 

The  Homeric  Shleia.  — W.  Helbio,  in  Rend.  Acc.  Lined,  XVII,  1908, 
pp.  132-134,  conchides  that  the  Homevir  shield  was  ordinarily  a  round  one 
with  a  single  hand-grip.  This  conclusion  is  ba!«ed  on  the  ial  nieutiou  of 
•  shield  with  two  hand-grips  in  N,  407,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  archae<H 
'logical  material  bearing  on  tlif  snliifot. 

The  Owl  of  Athena. —  In  B.C. 11.  XXXII,  1008,  pp.  r/20-rvin  (t?  pis  ). 
K.  i  iKH  publisher  a  small  Corinthian  ointment  va.<$e  in  the  form  ol  an 
owl,  recently  acquired  by  tlie  Louvre,  and  discusses  the  connection  of  the 
bird  with  Athena.  It  was  not  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  patron 
goddess  of  Athens  until  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  the  reason  for  iIm- 
association  pnrhajK  hf»inij  it«  adoption  a"*  a  Hvrnbol  on  Athenian  coins,  and 
the  lacl  that  it  was  connected  with  Athena  Ergane,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cults  in  AtHoa. 

DJaons  Throwing  Again.  —  Certain  rase  paintings  are  used  by  E. 

Pkrxick  {Jb.  Arch.  I.  XXI II,  1JK)8,  pp.  04-101  ;  3  figs.)  to  supplement  or 
correct  E.  X.  Gardiner's  discussions  of  tlip  action  of  throwini;  th^  disrn<». 
especially  as  to  the  halh'u  or  starting  ground  (J. U.S.  XXVII,  li»u7,  pp.  1  tY.). 
This  wss  marked  out  on  the  sand  with  a  wand,  was  quite  smaU,  and  limited 
the  position  of  the  right  foot  only,  the  left  being  free  to  swing  farther  for* 
ward  if  desired. 

Iriimps  from  DelOB.  — In  B.C.H.  XXXIT,  1008.  pp.  1.33-176  (2  pis.; 
47  fi^sOt  W.  Dko.nna  publishes  the  lamps  found  during  the  French 
excavations  at  Deloe.  Two  classes  are  distingaished :  (1)  Wheel-made 
lamps  (six  types),  dating  from  the  fifth  to  the  second  century  a.c 
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(2)  Lunps  fdnued  in  %  moold  (nine  types),  aeoond  oentnry  b.c.  and  later.  An 
iolerarting  spedmen  (figi,  89,  40)  is  in  tlM  form  of  %  iliipy  witli  fifiean 

JBOliHi-i  <ir>  »';«rh  side. 

Foiged  Texra-oottas.  —  In  Z<?  Mune'e,  V,  1008,  pp.  171-182  (24  tigs.)* 
0.  TriIatks  difloiunes  at  length  the  subj^t  of  forg^  terr»«otta  iiguriues.  J}-^  L  ' 

Attio  B«nla — In  CU  PhiL  UI,  1906^  pp.  890-407,  R.  J.  Bomin  dis-  '  r'  ' 
cusses  the  use  of  Attic  seals.    Instances  of  the  em{>1i>yniont  of  public  and 
private  seals  are  oollectod  and  the  legal  aspects  of  the  sabieet  especially 
coo&idei'ed. 

«ettlx.~In  Jk.  Ottu  Arch.  L  Xf,  1008,  Beiblatft,  eola.  87-4)6  (fig.).  F. 
Hatoui  again  defends  hie  interpretation  of  rcm^  ami  KprnfivKot  against 

Peter!*;n  (»»f  A.J.A.  Xll.  p.  2:^:V)-  iiitf>rprft«.  the  latter  wonl  as  .s'//V^/- 

tckopf,  and  this  mcaniog  is  sure.    With  tlm  Hxed  hie  original  explanation 
of  rcm^  must  stand. 

Tha  Book  BoU  Sn  Anelaiit  Ait. ~  In  Jb.  ilrM.  /.  XXIII,  1906^  pp. 
112-121,  T.  BiKT  replies  to  certain  criticisms  of  his  theories  on  the  book 
roll  in  ancient  art,  reasserting  the  significance  of  certain  ways  of  holding 
the  roll,  in  the  left  or  right  hand,  etc.,  and  of  the  reading  figures  on  funeral 
moniunenie.  (See  E.  Pfahl,/A.  Arch.  I.  I9i)7,  pp.  118  1L;  AJ,A,^  1908, 
p.  445.) 

The  Original  Manascript  of  Herodotus.  —  The  transposition  of 
§§  124-1-iO  of  IWk  II  of  Herodotus  to  a  ftosition  just  liefore  §  100,  which 
yim  suggested  by  B.  .\postolides  in  1898,  so  completely  restores  tlie  confused 
Older  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  lliat  it  dionld  be  accepted  as  a  necessary 
collection.  It  is  to  be  explained  by  the  misplacing  i)f  two  rolls  that  began 
with  ,<;iinilar  plirases,  and  it  shows  the  average  length  of  a  roll  to  have  l>een 
about  equal  to  22^5  lines  of  Sayce's  text,  with  twelve  rolls  in  Book  II. 
There  may  have  been  a  faneifnl  intention  in  the  number  of  rolls,  as  in  the 
muaher  of  books,  and  the  well-inarked  divisiotte  of  the  subject  which 
corrp«5]^Kiii(l  with  thf»  rolls  jstij^gest  that  the  composition  was  deliberately 
adapUftl  to  such  lengths.  (W.  M.  Flimdsrs  Fstris,  J.H.&,  XXVIII, 
1808,  pp.  275-270.) 

ITALY 

AROsnRBcnmB 

Pnidttoflo  Monuments  at  Oeatnri.  —  The  numgki  of  the  region  of 
(iestnri.  Sardinia,  are  described  by  A.  Taramblu  in  NtA.  Scat.  1908,  pp. 

ll'i  1-51  (see  A.J.A.  Xn.  j.p.  47(M71). 

Monuments  on  the  Appian  Way.  —  In  Jh.  Oeif(.  Arch.  T.  X.  liMis,  pp. 
191-280  (U  figs.),  (».  FiNZA  discusses  in  some  detail  the  remains  of  the 
fnnend  mennments  near  the  fifth  milestone  of  the  Appian  Way. 

Ara  Paola  Attgoataa.  —  In  JA.  Deft.  Arch.  1.  X,  1}K)8,  pp.  17.~>-1!)0 
0  figs.),  J,  Sii  vFKixr;  disrns.sip'i  tlir  nnwly  fnmid  jneces  of  tlf  A  !*nci« 
^"HUftQe  esptKjialiy  with  ref«^rt  iic.'  to  Petersen's  restoration,  lie  tiiinks 
*9  ptwe  that  tlie  Villa  Medici  reliefs  did  not  come  from  the  altar,  but 
'letn  anne  other  monument  probably  erected  after  the  death  of  Augustas. 

^orioPonna  mt  Pompeii.  — With  regard  to  old  Doric  forms  at  Pompeii, 
^-  Mai-  has  two  pap-r^  in         M'ti.  XX  IT  I.  lOdS.       7^-106  (pi. ;  0  figs.). 

^  Palaoe  of  Diocletian  at  Spalato.  —  In  C.R.  Acad.  Imc.  19Ub, 
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pp.  42''l-4^^4,  J.  Zeii.i.kr  gives  with  s(»iiie  detail  an  account  of  his  examin»> 
tion  of  the  p:ilace  of  Diocletivi  at  Spaiato  and  corrects  the  nrtoratioa  pro- 
posed bj  Adam. 

SCUIiPTURE 

Roman  ReUels  in  Coraloa.— In  B,  Soc,  AnU  Fr.  1908,  pp.  171-172,  £. 
MiCBOx  gives  an  aoconnl  of  fonr  Roman  nliefi  in  the  island  of  Corriea. 

Ooe  ia  at  Meria.  This  was  once  the  supiwrt  for  a  table  and  is  adorned 
vith  winged  Genii.  The  H<K\^nf1,  -which  is  at  Luri,  has  four  busts  side  by 
side.  It  dates  from  th»^  time  of  the  Antonines  and  is  in  poor  condition. 
J'he  otlier  two  are  at  Aleria.  One  of  them  has  decorative  designs  and  once 
belonged  to  some  building.  It  is  not  later  than  the  eeeond  century  a.d. 
The  other  in  miorwd  with  two  male  busts  and  is  of  later  date. 

The  Leafy  Bust  at  Nemi.— In  CI.  R.  XXII,  1908,  pp.  147-110.  J.  (J. 
Fbazer  discusses  thu  bust  found  at  Nemi  in  which  are  two  heads  back  to 
back,  one  old  and  one  youthful,  with  leavee  on  their  necks  (see  A  J. A,  XII, 
p.  235).  He  quotes  with  approval  the  theory  of  F.  Granger  that  the  artist 
intended  to  rppresent  the  Rtr  mortnith,  the  priest  of  Diana  at  Nemi.  The 
older  man  would  thus  be  the  actuail  priest  and  tlie  vounj^or  his  youthful 
assailant.  He  thinks  that  the  leaves  are  oak  leaves  and  liiat  he  has  here 
eonflnnation  of  his  theory  thai  the  prieat  of  Diana  at  Nemi  personated  the 
god  of  the  oak. 

The  Capitoline  Wolf. —  In  A7/o,  VII I,  lOrn,  pp.  410-1.10  (2  figs.), 
E.  Petersen  discu-sses  the  bronze  w  olf  at  present  preserved  in  the  i'alazzu  de' 
Conservatori  in  Kome.  There  are  breaks  on  both  of  the  hind  legs  which  a 
diatingiiiehed  eleetrioiai^  Ft<rfeBsor  G.  Mengarini^  I»odnoed  by 

lightning.  Petersen,  therefore,  identifies  this  wolf  with  the  wolf  struck  bj 
lightnint;  in  O.'i  w.v.  and  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Cat.  Ill,  If))  and  other  writers- 
Fragments  of  Roman  Relieia.  —  Various  scatty re<l  fragments  of  Koman 
reKefs,  especially  gable  eenlptttres,  are  disoutaed  by  AV^.  Amblumo  in  lUSmu 
Mi(t.  XXIII,  1908,  pp.  1  in  , ,  1m.;  2  figs.). 

The  Sculptures  of  the  Vatican  Museum.  —  In  the  secor.d  j>arl  of 
his  catalogue  of  the  sculptures  in  the  Vatican  Museum  (Z>ie  Scuipiurm  dea 
VaticanUchen  Aluaeums,  VoL  II,  Berlin,  1908,  G.  Reimer,  768  pp.  8  vo.;  83 
pis.  4to.  M.  80)  W.  AvBLUiio  mainitaitta  the  h^  standaid  of  ibe  first  vol- 
ume. He  describes  in  detail,  with  bibliography,  the  objects  in  the  Belve- 
dere, the  Sala  depU  Animali,  the  Galleria  delle  Statue,  the  Sal »  d<n  Bn^ti, 
the  Gabinetto  delle  Maschere,  and  the  Loggia  Scoperta.  A  vuiume  of  6^ 
platee  aooonpaniee  the  text. 

ProTinoial  Reliefs.  —  A  relief  in  limestone,  dating  peihaps  from  the 
first  century  ex.,  at  Amitemum  is  discussed  by  N.  Persiciietti  in  Rdm. 
Mitt.  XXI II,  1908,  pp.  15-25  (pi. ;  3  figs.).  It  represents  a  funeral  feast,  and  is 
compared  by  Penichetti  with  another  provincial  relief,  abo  at  Amitemum, 
depkUng  a  faneial  ptooeesioii.  Even  note  pravindat  telieft  froni  the 
neighWing  Aquila  are  published  by  F.  WbbOb,  tftttf.  pp.  26-82  (ififi.)^ 
examples  oi  a  rustic  art  with  boorish  humor. 

▼A8B8  AND  PAIimirO 

Ad  Arretine  Fragment  in  X«nglaud.  —  In  Proc.  Soc.  Anl,XXl,  1907, 
pp.  461-462  (fig.),  F.  Havbbfibld  publishes  a  fiagmMit  ol  Anetine  waie 
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foand  at  Bicester.   FiecM  oi  this  kind  of  pottery  are  rarely  found  in  Kng- 
knd  ftiid  such  as  have  oome  to  light  hav«  idmoti  all  bean  fomid  in  London. 
Neoptolemaa  fa  OoyiW-— In  Z,  BUd,  K.  N.  F.  XIX,  pp.  312-816 

(2  figs.),  11.  K.NOKLMAKN  offers  an  interpretation  of  a  wnll  ])aintiiig  in  the 
Naples  uiucieum  (No.  1210  in  the  catalogue)  w hie li  licis  not  hitlieito  been 
tuulerstood.  At  the  right  is  seated  a  lady  beside  wliuiu  aie  shield,  cipear, 
aad  atrmvaller'a  bag.  At  har  faet  aito  a  slave.  Behind  bar  stands  a  youth 
and  in  front  of  her  two  men,  one  of  whom  is  bearded.  In  the  background 
is  a  fnneral  monument.  A  fragment  of  another  copy  of  this  ]>aintirig  has  re- 
cently been  fouml  in  the  house  of  the  Amoretti  in  Pompeii,  and  beneath  the 
oUbr  man  is  the  name  4e&i«^  This  enables  the  writer  to  idratily  the  scene 
St  Phoenix  and  Diomedes  in  Scttos  begging  Deidamia  to  let  Keoptolemns 
go  to  Troy.  Th^  arms  are  those  of  AflhiUes  and  the  monument  a  oenotaph 
erected  to  his  memory. 

nnciupnom 

An  XnaolpilOD  from  Aqoiiaia.— In  JIL  OetL  Artk*  L  X,  190e,pp.  2<M- 

382  (.3  figs.),  A.  VON  PRKMERSTKIN  dlscusses  and  restores  a  fragmentary 
iBScription  from  Aquileia,  the  first  part  of  which  was  found  in  1788 
(C./.L  V,  8270),  and  the  second  part  in  1906.  It  was  set  up  in  honor 
of  C.  Semproaina  TndHeoii^  who,  while  eoAfol  in  130  B.C.,  defeated  the 
Itpydsk 

Inscriptions  from  Rome.  —  A  large  ntimher  of  inscriptions  found  in 
Rome  or  the  vicinity  are  discussed  by  G.  Gattx  in  Com.  Horn,  XXXV, 
1907,  pp.  328-3(Jl. 

BadilaBViX^x  d^BudibnsAgriM.'^la  Kii»,  Vm,  1908^  pp. 

J.  Carcopixo  discusses  at  length  the  criticisms  of  liis  publication  of  the 
Ltx  Hadriana  de  rmlihiis  a(/r>'<  nvvlf  by  Mispoulet  and  SchuUeu.  The 
resdiugs  and  interpretations  propu^ied  by  these  scholars  are  examined  in 
detail  The  copy  of  the  law  found  bj  Caroopino  at  Aln-el-Djemala  was 
dsfsd  by  him  in  the  lifetime  of  Bbdrian,  and  this  date  is  reaffirmed. 

The  T.  Fmins  Viotorinus  Inscription.— In  B.  So,-.  Ant.  Fr.  1908, 
pp.  12.3-125.  A.  IIerox  i>e  Vili.kkossk  publishes  a  l)rief  notr  on  the  T.  Furius 
Victorinus  iuscriptiou  restored  by  C.  Iliiei2>eu  (^AwtumUj  ii,  llf07,  pp.  07— 
76;  AJJt,  XTI,  p.  2H8) .   In  line  11  he  proposes  in  plaee  of  HnelsenlB 

 PROC  •  PROVINCIAE 

HISPANIAE<^T«imw.as{.GALL  

tiie  following : 

 PROC .  PROVINCIAE 

JMur  lAE  .  ET  •  GALL  

fiHOiiptlena  from  Wortheni  AMom,  —  In  KUo,  VIII,  1908.  pp.  457-463, 
H.  Drssau  diseasses  two  inscriptions  from  northern  Afri<»u  One  of  them 
(C.TJ..  VIIT,  1206)  concerns  the  colony  Hippo  Diarrhytns ;  the  other  is  a 
military  inscription  found  at  Lambesis  uid  diseased  by  Cagnat  in  M.  JSoc. 
AtU.  Fr.  1894,  pp.  Ho  fL 

A  Latin  Inaoi^ptloii  from  Ooled  d' Agba. — The  Latin  inscription  ttom 
Ouled  d'Agliii,  nortliem  Africa,  diseossed  by  B.  Exoclmank,  Bert.  PhU.  W. 
WSlt  cot  4^6,  whieh  reads  Indt  wte  s  bids  pos9iu plmma  bUU,  he  now  refers 
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to  Ml  original:  tnmtfe,  m'wt  iwf«, potri*  «(  flvra  videre,  ft  fomral*  meaDt  to 

diwrt  tlie  infliience  of  the  evil  eye.    (Bert.  Phil.  W.  August  20,  ir>08.) 

Epigraphio  BuUetin.  — In  H.  Arch.  XTT,  lf>08,  pp.  331-8:)i.',  H.  Cagxat 
and  M.  Bksnikb,  iii  their  review  of  epigraphical  publications  (March- 
June),  give  the  tesct  of  one  hundred  and  four  inaeripfeions  (Greek  and 
Latin)»  vith  notes  on  publicatiooe  lelating  to  eplgnpby. 

oomB 

Abb  ltttd0  In  BtJVSMUi  Tombs. — In  JVoL  Seav.  1907,  pp.  865-4175  (10 
figi*).     A.  MiLANi  describee  two  finds  of  considerable  nomben  of  bronae 

axes  (paal  t  iKs)  anf!  nes  rwle  in  Etruscan  tombs,  and  upholds  the  funereal 
(Charou'ii  iw)  and  monetary  function  of  aes  rude  and  aes  signatum  in 
Etruria  in  early  times.   The  uiicle,  with  its  illostrations,  is  repriated  iu 
Itai.  Num.  XXI,  1908,  m-4l», 

Aes  Grave  in  Pre-Roman  SioUy.  —  In  Boll.  Num.  VI,  1908,  pp.  10  f., 
Paoio  Orst  ]>iiMiRlies  a  brief  account  of  pieces  of  Roman  aex  grttrc  recently 
found  iu  Sicily,  ttiu  tiuds  being  interestiug  for  their  bearing  upon  the  qu^ 
tion  of  early  relations  between  Sieily  and  Rome.  In  a  letter  based  upon 
this  article  {ihul.  pi>.  n:)-07)  £.  J.  Hakbkklin'  raises  the  question  whether 
these  coins  pnss«'d  current  at  ihw'xr  indicated  values,  or  were  e??tiiit:ttr  rl 
simply  by  metallic  weight,  and  Orsi  adds  some  observations,  and  appeals  lur 
more  attention  to  discoveries  of  aes  rude  by  archaeologists  working  in  Sicily. 

Barly  Italian  CMiiaca.  —  In  Z,  Ifum,  XXVII,  1908^  pp.  1-116^  E.  J. 
Hakkkkmn  I  t  -mines,  on  the  basb  of  the  extensive  investigation  4>i 
weights  nmdti  by  him,  the  origin  and  slandard  of  ttio  ooinaiG^c-systrms  in  use 
in  Italy  before  the  introduction  of  the  lionmu  dLiiaiius-system.  The  first 
part  of  a  discussion  of  Haeberlin's  theory  by  C.  F.  Lbhmakn-Hauft  fol> 
lows  in  the  same  numl>er,  pp.  117-186. 

Early  Roman  Oold  Coinage. —  An  arti(  le  in  the  Corolla  Numismatica 
(l^uiidun,  lOOG)  by  IT.  AA'illt'is  on  '  IHo  rdmischu  (ioldpriigung  d*«H  Jahres 
209  V.  Chr.'  gives  £.  J.  IlAKhEKi.iN  an  opportunity  lu  change  the  purpose 
expressed  in  his '  Systematik,'  and  to  set  forth,  in  oorreetion  of  Wilier^  hia 
views  of  the  latest  Etruscan  and  earliest  Roman  gold  coinage  in  JST.  A^itni, 
XXVI,  1007,  p]>.  22^-272  (pi.;  figs.),  instead  of  resendng  them  for  his 
great  work  on  the  oes  qrave. 

Roman  Coin*  in  Myala.  —  In  Num.  Chron.  1908,  pp.  440  f.,  F.  W.  Has- 
LUCK  adds  the  description  of  a  few  more  coins  to  tiicse  pnblished  by  him, 
ibid.  190f5,       20  ff. 

Rare  or  Unpublished  Roman  Gold  Coins.  — -  Sixteen  rare  or  unpub- 
lii»hed  Roman  gold  coins,  ranging  in  date  from  1(5  it.c.  to  the  reign  of  Mag- 
nus Maximus  (88S-S88  a.d.),  from  which  an  aureus  is  described  with  the 
mintroark  AV(i  •  OB,  referring  to  the  mint  at  London,  then  called  Augusta, 
are  published  by  Sir.Totix  Evans  (  f  May  -il,  1908j  tliis  was perluips  Jlis  last 
work)  in  Xuia.  Chron.  IIMW,  pp.  «r>-10l  (pi.). 

Hoard  of  Roman  Silver  Coins.  —  At  Casaleone  (Venetia)  a  hoard  of 
Roman  coins  was  found  in  April,  1901,  ranging  in  date  from  208  to  «a.  44 
B.C.  The  denarii  numbered  714  (00  dentellate),  the  ifuinarii,  317.  Xo  see- 
tertiu'!  was  fninid.  AU  are  described  by  L.  iiizzoLi,  Jun.,  iu  Not,  Scao. 
1908,  pp.  SJi-l>7. 
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Bbw4  of  Dmiasliof  Antony  at  MiM.— In  Jt.7<ar.J\riiiit.  XXI,  1908, 

pp.  239-243,  M-  Baleufkldt  analyzes  and  discusses  a  hoard  of  650  denarii 
found  in  August  1905,  during  the  excavations  of  the  Frtnich  School  at  DpIos 
{^AJ.A .  X.  p.  105).  Of  the  entire  hoard  604  pieces  were  "  legionary  "  denarii 
of  M.  Antonios.  The  beliiif  that  Hub  coinsge  wu  iaroed  t««7  ihortlj  before 
the  battle  of  Actium  ^  acquires  more  ample  confirmation  through  this  And." 

The  Value  of  the  Denariue.  —  L.  Ckhavo,  in  Rind.  Arc.  Liurt  ),  XVJI, 
19UU,  pp.  2J37-2oU,  (li.st  ii.s.s4'.s  the  value  of  thf  (Icnarius  and  tin;  rate  of  interest 
Iq  the  time  of  Con»Uiutiite,  on  the  basis  of  an  inscription  discovered  in  1906 
ftl  Felfere,  ib«  anoieot  Feltris.  InoldeDtolly  it  is  pointed  out  tbnt  the  /ofln 
and  the  centonarii  forim  <I  one  corpm,  nnd  tbftt  r^/Hpvrotw  is  used  of  tlie 

Rome  and  Germauy. —  Vr,  Gkeccui  prints  in  R.  liaL  Num.  XXI,  1908, 
pp.  347-S70  (3  pis.),  ft  list  of  the  Roman  Imperial  ooins  thst  oommemo- 
nls  telations  with  Gennany,  and  prefixes  some  general  observations. 

An  Unpublished  PaelignianColn.  —  C.  FAX'^Apublislios  in  J?.  Finl.  Xum. 

XX,  1!«>7,  in>.  ;>}:i-r):tti  (hg.),  a  bronze  Ijelonging  to  tlie  uiiciai  series  of  the 
Tiieiigni,  bearing  tlte  Janus-head  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  winged 
T&etoiy  crowning  n  trophy  of  arms,  nnder  wliieh  is  P AU  (for  T  AU  ACI N 
eontr.  PAUACNV, »  Faelignns). 

Faoe  on  tlie  As  of  Hatria.  —  G.  Pansa  (  la! nt  s  the  suggestion  of 
Lrmr  Sorricchio  in  taking  the  face  of  an  aged,  Ufa  I  !  f>crfv>nn<j»»  on  the 
o*  (jf  Hatria,  with  slwpini;  do;;  and  HAT  on  reven><",  to  1»h  iliat  of  HaUranus, 
or  Hatratius,  a  diviuily  of  war  and  tire  auiong  the  8icuU,  tutelary  deity  and 
founder  of  Hatria,  a  Sieolan  town,  ( J2.  Aof .  Num,  XX,  1907,  pp.  517-W ;  pi.) 

Capitoline  Medallions.  —  C.  Serapimi  publishes  anew  in  It.  Ital.  Num, 

XXI,  inos,  215-253  (pi.),  four  medallions  in  the  Capitoline  collection 
that  were  discovered  iu  Rome  in  excavations  by  the  Monte  di  Giusti;sia, 
on  ihs  Yimiaal,  in  1976,  and  were  first  pnblisbed  by  P.  E.  Yiscomti  in  B» 
Com*  Rom.  1917,  ppw  70-78.  At  the  time  of  tlie  earlier  publication  the 
medallions  were  Covered  by  oxidation ;  th^  aie  now  shown  in  a  more  per> 

ffct  condition. 

Use  of  Roman  Medaliious.  —  Fk.  (iNECCUI  reviews  and  combats,  in 
BM.  ^irm.  TI,  1008,  pp.  77-81,  G.  Pamsa's  belief  that  the  medaglionieerchiati 
were  made  especially  to  adorn  military  standards  (see  AJ^A.  XII,  p.  241). 

Roman  Medallions  with  Dionjsiac  Types.  —  S'vpnteen  medallions,  all 
of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  younger  Faustina, 
sod  dating  from  138      ^^^f  (thatof  Faustitta  undated) 

aie  pictured  and  described  by  Fr.  Gnbcchi,  who  remarks  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  Dionysiac  scenes  on  these  reverses  forms  the  only  exception  to 
the  uniffinn  seriousness  of  t\^ps  on  Koman  coins.  He  think.s  the  medallions 
Struck  to  commemorate  special  festival.n,  including  the  marriage  of  M.  An- 
relius  and  FaosUna,  and  the  Dionyaiac  types  to  reflect  the  revival  of  Greek 
ioflueiices  in  that  period  (R.  ItaL  Num.  X\,  1007,  pp.  490-516;  pL;  figs.). 

Diverse  Styles  in  Roman  Coinage. —  L.  T,  xrviMNrni  continues  in  H. 
Itcd.  Sum.  XXI,  pp.  109-212  (pi.),  his  series  of  articles  on  the  styles  of 
Roman  coins,  discussing  how  the  coins  of  Valerian  and  Gatlienus  issued 
from  the  mints  of  Viminadum  and  Antioch. 

Britannia  on  a  Sestertius  of  Antoninus  Pius.  —  The  reprc^^-titation  of 
Britanoia  on  the  early  copper  coins  of  modem  England,  begiuuiug  witli  the 
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reign  of  Charles  II,  maybe  inspired  bv  that  on  a  rare  se.tieriiua  of  Antouinitt 
Fius  d«'>>Til'»'<l  bv  F.  A.  W  mtvhs  in  Num.  Chron.  l!*ns  pp.  104-6. 

Temple  oi  Cyb«le  on  a  Contoroiate.  —  A  cast  mcdiiiiiuii  of  seventeenth- 
^tttiy  irorlnnaiuliip  ilums  on  the  obvexse  a  liead  of  LoeilU  with  a  legend 
of  the  younger  Faustina,  and  on  the  revei  •  an  enthroned  Cybele  adapted 
from  a  well-known  coin  of  the  elder  Faustina.  This  same  fij^ure  is  spen 
depicted  in  front  of  a  temple  on  the  revente  of  a  rare  contorniate,  which 
temple  is  doubtless  the  temple  of  Cybele  on  the  Palatine,  reoonstruoted  by 
Angiiitiifl.   (Kathaiiinb  Esdailb,  Num,  CAren.  1908,  pp.  66-61 ;  pi.) 

Viaeerme  with  Homerala  I-XVI.  —  Fr.  Gnecciii  adopts  with  applause 
a  snfl^lETPstion  of  Profeswr  David  Eugene  Smith,  of  Columbia  University,  that 
the  series  of  imperial  bronze  tesserae^  each  with  a  numeral  on  the  otherwise 
plain  reverse,  tibe  highest  being  XVI,  are  simply  tokena  denoting  each  ao 
manj  as»es,  the  highest  (XVI)  equalling,  thoafora,  »  dtnaruu.  (ML  ItoL 
^UOT.XX.        pp.  .-.ir>  f.) 

Coinage  of  Caxausiua.  —  In  Num.  Chron.  1908,  pp.  37Ji-42t)  (5  pis.), 
Percy  II.  Webb  continues  his  detailed  analytic  descriptiou  of  the  coinage 
of  CaxaoaiuB. 

False  Attributions  of  Fourth-oentury  Coins.  —  In  Num.  Chron.  1008; 

pp.  S1-S3,  P.  H.  W[Fim]  points  ont  that  "  H(>l»'na,  tbp  wife  of  Crispus,  must 
follow  Fausta,  the  wife  of  CouHtautius  Ii,into  numismatic  obscurity,"  Coheu'a 
attribtitloa  ol  a  FautHh  ^>  coin  to  Faoata,  the  wifb  ol  Conatantine  th» 
Great,  bdog  anrely  correct. 

Additions  to  Cohen's  Lists.  —  EnMON'D  Gohl  oontiniiee  in  R.  Tial. 
Num.  XX.  1007,  i-p.  .>17-571;  XXI,  l!ni8,  pp.  887=4^  his  contribution.s  of 
descriptions  of  Koiuuu  coiuit  from  tlie  Xatioual  ilungariau  Museum  at 
Budi^eat  not  found  m  Cohen. 

HH ATr  AMD  T^^ff^!*BIJi#milOffft 

The  Sarly  Aegean  dvHiaation  in  Italy. — In  B.S.A.  XIII  (Session 
1006-1007),  pp.  405-482,  T.  E.  Pket  examines  the  ramaius  of  early  civiliza- 
tion, especially  pottery,  in  Italy,  and  conrlndes  that  "firstly,  South  Italy 
and  Sicily  wpn*,  during  the  Neolithic  and  Karly  Met;il  jieriod,  in  din'ct  com- 
munication with  various  centres  of  the  Aegean  civilization,  using  the  word 
in  its  widest  sense.  Objeota  were  imported  into,  and  perhaps  imitated  in, 
various  parts  of  Italy,  including  the  southeast  coast,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Lij,Miria.  Tlu*  places  most  strongly  pointed  to  uru  HiHsarlik^  the  lower  part 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  perhaps  Crete.  .  .  .  Secondly,  thR  earlipst 
eiviUsatiou  of  tiie  Neolithic  period  in  South  Italy  is  of  an  Aegean  rather 
than  an  Italian  type,  and  prewnta  oonaideiable  affinitiea  with  that  of  Crete 
in  particular.  It  is  possible  that  both  ha.Te  a  common  origpin  and  are  due  U> 
branches  of  a  sintjle  people.  Thirdly,  m  in  the  Aepjean  so  in  Sicily,  tliontrTi 
nowhere  eUe  in  Italy,  the  Early  Metal  period  was  marked  by  the  appearance 
of  painted  pottery.  Mneh  of  the  design  is  native,  derived  from  wicker- 
work,  but  some  seems  to  point  to  the  Balkan  peninaola,  while  the  technique 
was  protialtly  introduced  from  elsewhere  in  the  Aetjean." 

The  Date  of  the  Servian  Wall.  — At  the  Fei)ruary  (1908)  meeting  of 
the  Archaeological  Society  of  Berlin,  l\  GRAFFU.snKH  di^ussed  the  date  of  tlie 
Servian  wall.  On  the  strength  of  his  meaaniementa  of  the  atonea^  whioli 
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ibowed  the«OiMii'*fooi  to  pferail,  tloDgridtt  of  tlio  later  Roman  **  foot* 

introduced  by  the  decemvirs,  he  refers  the  older  portions  of  the  wall  to  a 
date  much  earlier  than  that  usually  .i5^sit,aied,  placing  them  before  thn  Gallic 
invasion,  —  perha^m  in  the  m:coiid  iiatf  u£  the  »\xi\i  century  B.C.  ^Berl.  Phil. 
ff.Nov«mber7,1006.) 

The  Present  Stsft*  of  tte  BlnHMMI  Question.  — In  Klh.YUh  1^08, 
pp.  2r)2-2f»2.  A.  KANNKXOiES'iKR  f«fimmarizf  Hii'  rff<-iit  llft-ratitn*  upon  th^» 
subject  oi  the  Ktruscans.  The  |)hil(>lo.:i>>k>  duuy  that  they  were  an  Indo- 
Genuaoic  people,  while  the  ftnthropuiugists  affirm  that  tbej  were.  Moat 
wbolais  who  have  treated  the  subjeot  are  inelined  to  identify  tiieni  witii  the 
Pelasgians.  Montelius  and  Wultuiann  even  hold  that  they  were  Pelasgians 
driven  out  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorian  invasion.  Von  Luschan  con- 
nects them  with  the  Armenians  and  believes  that  aa  a  race  they  were  ^read 
over  Europe  eoath  of  the  Alps.  The  Baeti  were  a  brandi  of  this  raoa.  The 
theory  that  tin  C'arians,  the  Ilitlltem  the  inhabitants  of  tha  Caucasus,  and 
llif  Ktnisrans  l>«'longf<l  to  the  aamf*  rurt'  is  held  with  ?som^'  inoiiiHcat ions 
by  a  uuiriber  uf  t»chular!».  Thurusen  even  thought  he  had  fuuud  re.<^em- 
blances  between  Etruscan  and  the  language  of  the  Caucasus.  Fick  believes 
that  in  prdiistorie  times  Grseoa  and  Asia  Miner  had  a  Pelasgian-Hittite 
peculation ;  and  Kannengiesser  points  out  that  the  suflix  v$  found  in  what 
are  suppased  to  be  Pelasgian  words  is  common  in  Etruscan.  There  are, 
however,  still  writers  like  Carra  de  Vaux  who  believe  in  the  Ural»Altai 
erigin  the  raoe  and  the  oonneotkm  of  the  language  with  Tnrkiih.  The 
cblel  dSfiiimlty  in  the  iiiTestigation  of  the  eabjeet  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  sure  t*'st  for  what  is  truly  Etruscan  and  what  was  adopted  by  them 
frniu  other  peoples.  It  is  hoped  that  the  discoveries  at  JBoghax-Koi  may 
help  solve  the  problem.   

The  0iaf0  of  Otfa  in  409  a.a— In  JSmuf.  Aee.  Uneei,  XVII,  190e> 
2$7-268,  Ct.  CuLTftlBA  discusses  the  position  of  the  Carthaginian  en- 
campment Disagreeing'  with  SchubrinL'  and  v^ith  Holm,  he  places  it  at 
Capo  Soprano,  preferring  to  assume  a  lacuna  in  the  account  given  by  Uio- 
dorns  rsther  than  to  admit  a  change  in  the  eoone  of  the  riTer. 

The  Value  of  the  Faati  of  the  Barly  Roman  Hoj^nbllo. — In  Rend* 
Acc.  Lincei,  XVIT.  lf>08,  pp.  EiKtUK  Pai«  arrtvps  at  tbfi  oo!i.>ln-*ion 

that  the  lists  of  the  consuls  and  of  thf  trih.  mil.  com.  pot.  cannot  be  regarded 
as  more  authoritative  than  those  of  the  dictators  and  the  triumphs.  None 
of  these  have  move  Taiae  for  the  histoty  of  the  early  repablie  than  theWs^M 
of  the  Forum  of  Augustus. 

Problems  in  the  Topography  of  Rome.  —  In  .lf<7.  Arrh.  Hi»t.  XXVIII, 
1908,  pp.  2.33-282,  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Les  Origines  du  Jb'onuu,'  A.  Pioan- 
K)L  discusses  a  large  number  of  the  mott  difienlt  pfobl«naof  the  topography 
ef  early  Rome  with  the  following  resalta.  The  original  Sacra  Via,  running 
•linmt  exactly  due  ea.«t  and  west  and  passing:  along  tho  sotiih  side  of  the 
eTi«itiii^  R«-«ift.  formed  the  ilecumanw  of  the  city  at  a  stage  in  its  growth 
before  that  of  the  8eptimontium.  This  was  the  real  Roma  Quadrata,  in- 
dndimt  the  Fblatiiie,  the  Anc,  and  the  Oppins,  and  may  be  ealled  iirAt  trir 
WHmBala,  or  Sabine  Rome.  The  eardo  intersected  the  decumanus  at  right 
anijk^.  jii-<t  west  of  the  temple  of  Vfsta.  The  fragment  of  tufa  pavement, 
surrounded  by  part  of  a  circular  wall  of  travertine,  which  Piganiol  identifies 
with  the  puleal  Scrtbonianwn^  marks  the  point  of  interwctiou.   This  eard^ 
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terminated  at  its  southern  end  at  the  Porta  Romanula  wliicli  is  thus  placed 
on  the  cliriis  lir/orine  ahove  the  precinct  of  Juturna,  and  on  the  north  at 
the  Forta  lauuaii^.  Thiii  itt  identified  with  the  temple  of  lanus  Gemiuua, 
and  is  regarded  M  nothing  more  ttuuk  »  gftte  in  the  wnll  of  the  nrfo  «riMOfi«i> 
idit.  It  is  placed  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  curia.  By  an  ingeniom 
procpss  thf'  liiitM  of  tilt'  foinuliiig  of  Roma  Sabina,  if  in  the  eighth  century 
B.C.,  in  calculated  to  have  been  the  &tiA  or  second  of  April,  and  the  tradi- 
tional date  of  the  foanding  of  Hm  Fftlfttiiie  city,  April  21,  is  explniued  mm  * 
tnuifer  firom  the  Inter  stngn  of  the  oily.  The  laui — Mimmur,  medUu,  nnd 
Imus  —  were  arches  over  the  decumiiiius  and  cardo  at  their  points  of  entrance 
into  the  Fortnn.  IncidPTitally  a  number  of  other  disputed  points  are  settled 
provisional iy,  ^uch  an  the  sites  of  the  Trigillum  Sororiumt  the  domm  regi* 
taerifieuli,  the  d&mm  Vtderiorumt  the  temple  of  Um  Penatee^  and  the  $aceUum 
Larum, 

Fragment  140  of  th^  Marble  Plan  of  Rome  Tn  \f,'l.  An-h.  Jlist. 
XXVMII.  1908,  pp.  22r)-228,  P.  liiooT  hIu.ws  that  iraguicnt  140  {F.U.R. 
Jurdau)  uf  the  marble  plan  of  Rome  belung8  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
pmrdevm  Pcmpei,  and  ha  identifies  the  reetangnlar  etruetnre  marked  on  tfaia 
fiagment,  just  ontdde  the  portion^  with  the  eario  PampA  in  which  Caesar 
wan  murdered. 

The  Recent  DiaooYerlas  on  the  Falatine.  —  In  Bettd.  Ace.  Linceip 
XVII,  W)S,  pp.  201-210^  D.  Yaoubbi  replies  to  the  critieisnis  of  L.  Floiio- 
RiNi  in  Rend.  Acc.  Umeei,  XVI,  1907  (see  AJ.A.  XII,  p.  474),  maintaining 

his  ori  j,' ti  ll  (  pinion. 

The  Columbaria  of  Rome.—  lii  KUo,  VIII,  1908,  pp.  282-:i01  (fi?.), 
V.  Macciuobo  discusses  at  length  the  columbaria  of  Rome.  lie  enumerates 
61  and  explains  their  oonstruction,  origin,  loeation,  and  relation  to  the  popn- 
laiion  of  tiie  city. 

The  Shrine  and  Oracle  at  Falestrlna.  —  In  the  light  of  recent  dis- 
ooveries  at  Palestrina,  O.  Marucciu  proves  conclusively  that  the  principal 
shilne  and  <wade  were  ritnated  in  the  lower  group  of  buildings,  planted 
against  the  rock  and  adjoining  the  older  forum.   {B,  Com.  Rmn.  XXXV, 

1907.  yv-  -'7'  'VJl.  -2  j.l.s. ;  •_>  tl---^. :  r*'.  yy.  'I'M 

The  Brouae  Tripod  from  the  Temple  of  laia  at  Pompeii.  —  .\  eoni- 
parison  of  styles  and  exainxualion  of  details  shows  that  the  celebraUil  broiij^ 
tripod  from  the  temple  of  Isis  at  Pompeii  and  now  at  Xeplee  did  not  origi- 
nally belong  with  the  pan  or  tray  that  now  stands  npon  it  Both  may  be 
Ani^Mstaii.  but  the  support  i<i  mnrh  finer,  to  be  compareil  with  the  Ifildes- 
heim  silverware,  while  the  upper  part  reseinblcn  rather  the  Boscoreale 
treasure.  In  ancient  times  the  tray  was  fitted  in,  by  means  of  a  supporting 
ring,  below  the  proper  top  of  the  tripod,  and  the  effect  <^  the  latter  is  lunch 
finer  if  its  wIioIh  lieight  is  fn*ely  di*]>lriyerl.  Many  such  8eparable  tripods  • 
were  u.sed  with  flat  table  tops  laid  on  thetn  anH  not  permanently  fastened. 
This  one  is  not  maiie,  a^  ino»L  of  them  are,  to  puil  out  and  pu.sh  together, 
for  convenience  in  storing  and  to  fit  different  tops.  (E.  Pkrmicb,  Jb,  Arek, 
L  XXII I,  1908,  pp.  Hr  1 11  ;  4  figs.) 

The  Alexander  Mosaic.  —  Further  observation.^  on  the  Alexander 
mosaic  by  £^  PEJtKicE  may  be  found  in  Rinn.  MUi.  XXUI,  190S,  pp.  11-11. 

HeronlananBi. — In  HereuUtmvm  Ptulf  PntenI,  and  Fulure  (London, 

1908,  Macmillan  and  Co.;  zxii,  824  pp.;  48  pis.  t3),  C.  WAUNSTBiif  and 
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L.  ShoobridOB  disonaB  ibe  topography  of  Herculaneuin,  the  inhabitants  of  ' 
tli^  iri>!ri'"t,  thp  pniption  nf  70  a.i».,  the  site  sincp  th**  eruption,  tlie  exm- 
r&tioDS  already  made,  the  objects  found,  aud  give  a  bibliography.  I'he 
▼olome  ia  the  ontooma  of  FrofeaBor  Waldatein's  acbeme  for  a  renewal  of 
Ili««xaiv«liooi,  mm!  in  ODe  of  the  throe  appeudioeB  the  authors  publish  the 
Cfi-     ■inilciiee  cTt  rlns  snVijoct  to  date. 

Roman  TerreU  of  Bron&e. — In  M.  Soc.  Ant.  Fr  LXVII.  1007.  pp. I'OS- 
29ti  (5  ligs.),  A.  Hkkun  oe  Villefosse  discusses  a  imiuWr  of  objecUs  of 
braoie,  consisting  of  e  short  ber,  nsoelly  squate  or  ]x>lygoQel,  having  on 
either  side  a  ring  which  often  has  the  shape  of  a  swan's  necfc<  He  enu* 
tnerates  eiLjhtfen  of  fliesp  objects  'm\<\  plih  IikI^'s  tliat  xhr^y  were  placed  \x\>- 
rigbt  upon  the  yoke  of  a  chariot  as  a  guide  for  tlie  reins,  lu  iS.  Soc.  Anl. 
Fr,  1908,  pp.  150-152  (fig.),  A.  Ukslih  gives  a  brief  acoouiit  of  the  one 
found  at  Kasrin  in  Tnnis. 

Piia  Jfaraiia.  —  The  finding  of  some  heavy  wooden  weapons  in  the 
boggii' soil  next  the  Roman  camp  at  Ot>prad*»n,  WfHfphalia  (.1../.,!.  XIT. 
pp.  Ii72,  478),  has  suggested  tJie  lii!»tury  ot  the  word  pUum.  These  soniewliat 
primitire  -weapons,  If-S  metres  long,  tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end, 
angular  in  section,  and  %vith  a  hand-hold  at  the  middle,  are,  with  the  exoep* 
tion  of  tht'  pointed  ends,  just  like  tlie  Iuil^^'  kitchen  j>estlf  f  jiilnin)  «epn  in 
sonte  Greek  vase-pictures  and  statuettes,  and  undoubtedly  took  iheir  name 
from  that  implement.  When  tlw  inyention  of  the  iron  head  had  greatly 
modified  the  form  and  use  of  the  military  pUum,  the  old  wooden  weapon 
was  still  occasionally  used;  and  IwMiin;  fspwially  adapted  to  the  defence  of 
a  fortification,  was  distinj^ui'thed  as  tin-  pifnm  murale.  Jove's  thunderbolt 
seems  to  be  an  idealized  form  of  the  early  pUutn.  (G.  Xropat&cukck  in 
/ft.  Arek.  I.  XXTH,  1906^  pp^  7^,  pL;  14  figa) 

Representationa  of  the  Roman  Provinces.  —  In  Le  RappresenUmze 
Fnrnraff  thUe  Provincie  Roman''  (Romo,  lOOS.  K.  Loi'solier  and  Co.:  Sff  pp.; 
4  pLs. :  12  figs.  8  fr.),  M.  Jatta  examines  in  detail  the  pictorial  repre.sent»- 
tioua  of  the  Roman  prorinoes.  These  are  found  chiefly  on  coins.  He  also 
liweoMss  the  origtn  and  developmeot  of  the  ^pes. 

SPAIN 

The  Prehistorio  Chronology  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. —  lu  A*.  Arch. 
Xn,  1908,  pp.  210-266  (6  iigs.),  J.  Dkchklbttk  begins  a  study  of  the  pre- 
historic chronology  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.   lie  sketches  the  progress  of 

knowlwiq^  of  tlie  subject,  due  to  excavations,  among  which  those  of 
H.  and  L.  JSiret  are  of  great  importance.  The  theories  p\iblished  by 
L  Snei  (<L*Espagne  prdhistorique,'  Rev,  dot  quettUm*  teientifiques,  Octo- 
ber, l89ii,  'Orit'ntuux  et  Occidentaux  en  EspuLCn.'  .lux  tem|>s  prdhistoriques,* 
ih'i.l.  1!107.  •  Keli;^'ion.s  neolitlii.pii's  de  1' Ibc!  i".'  1!'  '\  prehittorii/ue,  inOH,  Nos. 
7  and  b)  are  refuted.  The  neolitliic  period  in  Spain  corresponds  to  the 
Cycladic  or  Aniorgan  civilization  in  the  Aegean,  certainly  not  later  than 
2000  BX^t  and  has  no  connection  with  the  Phoenicians.  Vases  from  the 
Argar,  between  Carthagena  and  Almeria,  corre.spond  to  early  Minoan  vases 
from  Crete  ami  Ix-Iong;  to  th^  bronze  age,  which  tb."r«  for>'  anttvlates  by  cen- 
Uiries  the  Celtic  occupation.  The  influence  of  tlie  civilization  of  the  eastern 
Mitsmuiean  legioos  Is  very  marked.  Many  further  detaOs  are  discussed. 
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FRANCE 

The  Va»e  of  BcUoy.  —  In  R.  tt.  Anc.  X,  1008,  pp.  339-341  (i-L), 
H.  IJkkuil  diHcuBses  the  vase  found  at  Belloy-sur-Soinme  and  now  in  the 
iiiUAeum  at  Amiens  upon  which  are  three  representations  of  a  dying  bird. 
It  datM  from  the  end  of  the  neolithic  or  beginning  of  the  bronae  age. 

Two  OalUo  ViaM.  — Tn  E.  f.t.  Anc.  X»  1606^  pp.  2d7-S61  (2  pis.;  2 
figM.)i  A.  ('AnTirn  pultlislics  twu  (iullic  vases  in  the  ninspum  at  flfiipva. 
Tliey  were  found  at  Geneva  about  Hfty  years  ago.  In  shape  they  are  like 
the  olla.  The  decoration  oonsiits  of  a  painted  design  in  blaek  npoa  a  red 
baelcground  with  a  band  of  whita  above  and  below.  The  design  on  one 
vase  consists  of  a  hand  of  squares  iifKin  which  hirds  and  a  lozenge-shaped 
pattern  alternate;  ti|k)ti  the  other  is  a  series  of  eleven  birds.  Gallic  vases 
decorated  with  other  iiia.ii  geometric  designs  are  extremely  rare. 

Orafltl  on  Pettmy  of  AUIonx  and  Arooomrt.— In  R.  Ardi,  XT, 
1906^  pp.  391-894,  G.  Ciienrt  gives  a  list»  with  some  facsimiles,  of  thirty- 
one  groffid  on  pbttery  from  L«s  AlUenx  and  of  eight  from  Avoooort 
(Meuse). 

Poatoarda  Reprodnoinc  Roman  Monnmanta  in  Franoe.  —  In  R. 
Arek.  XII,  1908,  pp.  266-377,  J.  Dbchblkttb  pnblishes  a  list  of  247  post- 
cards with  illustrations  aftpr  Roman  monuments  in  France.  Thiasnpplo* 
menu  the  list  of  168  cards  published  i^.  IX,  1900,  pp.  829^335. 

SWITZERLAND 
Anetoaft  Iffkibloa  In  0«nm.~ln  J?.  Areh.  XTI,  1908,  pp.  153-179 
(17  figi*)v       DntixNA  describes  seventeen  ancient  marbles  in  Geneva. 

Thirt^een  are  in  tlie  Muse.^  Fol.  Tlicy  are  :  (1)  A  double herm  reprosciitinjj 
(a)  a  bearded  Hfrnu's,  iy\^'  of  the  lli-rnies  Propylaens  of  Aleumeiif^s,  and 
a  youthful,  long-haired  Apollo;  (l^)  a  tor^o  of  a  youth  iu  rolyciitaii 
Style;  (8)  a  head  <^  Hermesb  with  wings,  of  Phidian  type;  (i)  an  Apollo 
Saurootoous,  much  restotod;  (6)  a  male  torso,  replum,  but  without  its  ex- 
aggerations, of  the  Farnese  Heracles  ;  (6)  head  of  the  elder  son  of  Laocoon, 
a  copy  probably  of  renaissance  date  ;  (7)  an  effeminate  Dionysus  head,  w  ith 
long  htdr  and  a  wreath  of  grapevine;  (8)  head  and  torso  of  Aphroditey 
originally  In  the  attitude  of  the  Venus  de'  Medi<d;  (9)  head  of  Aphrodite, 
Capitoline  type;  (10)  torso  of  youthful  Dionysus ;  (11)  h<  ad  of  Flora,  w  ith 
wreath;  (11?)  torso  of  an  oM  man  carrying  a  kid,  vfry  realistic,  of  llie  time 
of  Auguftius;  arciiiiic  female  head,  decorating  the  arm  of  a  throne 
probably  the  same  throne  from  which  came  the  head  in  Copenhagen, 
GlffpU  Ny-Carltbtrg,  pL  17*  In  the  Musde  Archdologique  is  a  limestone 
group  of  a  centaur  and  a  nynipli,  Cypriote  work  of  the  sixth  century.  Tn 
the  Musee  Rath  are  (1)  a  torso  of  Aphrodite,  resembling  the  Aphrodite  of 
the  Vatican;  (2)  a  male  ton»o«  excellent  xeplica  of  the  Pasqtiino;  (3)  a 
statue  of  Trajan,  nude  except ^Xor  a  cldainys,  conceived  according  to  the 
PolycHtaii  sclietnc.  In  R.  I-J.  Anc.  X,  1908,  pp.  2:.a-2r,f;  (2  fij?-^.).  h*'  dis- 
rn«4.«es  a  marble  head,  probably  of  Aphrodite,  in  the  31nsee  Fol.  lie  dates 
il  ut  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  Hud  connects  it  with  an  ephebus  head  in 
Boston  and  a  bronn  head  of  Artemis  in  Naples.  He  also  dtsonssee  a  terra- 
cotta warming  apparatus  which  is  the  best-preserved  Specimen  of  its  kind. 
Both  objects  have  been  published  before. 
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GERMANY 

A  Tomb  of  the  Bronse  Age  at  Andvdliifiii.^  In  Rdnu-Germ, 

Knrrftprtndt' nzhhitt,  T,  IftM^,  |>|».  }»'!— 17.  Db.  Hahnk  reports  briefly  upon  the 
prehistoric  tomb  found  near  Auderlingen  i^AJ,A.  Xll,  p.  372).  It  Uat^as 
from  tbe  brouze  age  (Montelius,  Period  U).  The  three  homao  figures  found 
oil  one  of  the  dabs  Are  about  60  em.  high,  and  in  style  and  tedhniqiie  !»- 
leinble  figures  ff  rni  l  on  iiKnainn'iil.^t  of  tlif*  bronze  ai;p  in  Scandinavia. 

The  CasteJIum  Lupiae  ilumini  adpositum  at  Haltern. —  Further 
excaTatioas  at  llaltern  i.  VV.  (g^^e  AJ.A.  XI,  p.  Mb  and  Xii,  p.  2M)  have 
determined  the  location  of  tbo  praetoriam  of  the  FMlager,  through  the 
difleoreiy  of  the  aouthem  gste  of  the  camp.  The  officers'  quarten  in  the 
larger  camp  wore  not  discovcTPd.  Init  in  the  cntjrsr>  of  thf  excavations  a 
great  amuuul  u£  (lottery  wa^  bruught  to  light,  \vhich  furnishes  valuahlo 
material  for  the  study  of  provincial  ceramics  from  11  b.c.  to  16  a,d.  lu- 
dieationa  teem  to  point  to  a  veoeenpation  of  tiie  larger  camp  bj  the  Bomai»» 
and  to  this  qneatiott  special  attentioQ  will  be  directed  ditrillg  thecontinuation, 
of  the  excavationi.  (U.  DmAOSVOantF,  MOm.'GtraL  Kcrre^fHrndauAtatt,  I, 
im,  pp.  75-77.) 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

PalaeoUthlo  XMnalaa  frooa  tiM  Oodmma  ClaT« — In  Mitt,  Antk,  Go, 

XXXVril.  inns,  pp.  277-294 (12 pis. ;  9  figs.),  H. Obbkmaikr  and  II.  BReuii. 
d!<^nss  the  ]\iIaeoUthic  remaioa  from  the  Gndenoa  cave  near  Kiems  on  the 
Danube  in  lower  Austria. 

PalaeoUthio  Wamatiie  on  tlia  Bttkkeebi]:ge.^Tn  3fiu,  Antk,  Get, 
XXXVIII,  1908,  pp.  2aS-20:5  (S  pis. ;  19  figs.),  O.  IIkkman  discusses  at 
hn^h  the  >lgniru  ancf>  of  the  palaeolithic remalmfoond on  the  Biikkgebiige 
near  Miskolcz,  Hungary. 

The  Warrior  from  Celela.  — In  R.  ^rcA.XII,  1908,  pp.  115-119  (2  figs.), 
8.  RniiACH  pnblidua  the  atatne  of  an  officer  in  the  Soman  army  found 
about  1840  in  the  bed  of  the  Voglena  near  Cilli  (Celeia  in  Noricum)  and 
now  in  the  muj^pum  thore.  Tt  was  publi»ihpd  by  Conze  in  the  Deui'sckriften 
ot  the  Vienna  Academy,  1877-78,  Vols.  XXVI-XXVII,  pi.  XII.  The  man 
««•  evidently  a  barbarian,  bat  hia  BooMn  militaiy  eostuma  pradaima  him 
an  ofEoort  A  bundle  of  cylindrical  objecta  by  hia  eida  ia  a  sat  of  book-ioUa. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

A  Barrow  at  Sunningdale.  —  In  Prae.  Sof.  Ant.  XXT,  1007,  pp.  ^O^- 
308,  0.  \.  SnRL'BAOLK  describes  the  excavation  of  a  barrow  uear  Sunning- 
dale Station  and  disouises  the  British  nms  found  within  it. 

Heoimdo  Iteplaments  from  Hampahlre. — In  Pne.  Soe.  Am.  XXI, 
1907,  pp.  263-260  and  m  m,  W.  Dals  dlBcnas«a  certain  neolithic  imp]»- 

Brooches  of  the  Crossbow  Type  iu  Cornwall.  —  In  J^roc,  Soc.  AnL 
XXI,  1907,  pp.  972-874  (flgO*  C.  H.  Rbad  discusses  two  bronze  brooches  of 
the  crossbow  type  found  at  liarlyn  Bay,  Cornwall,  anil  sliows  that  they 
are  not  of  British  type,  but  closely  related  to  types  found  in  the  Iberian 
jieuiosula. 
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Water-clocks  in  Ancient  Britain.  —  In  Proc.  Sor.  Ant.  XXI,  l'.iH)7, 
pp.  319-!i-33  (pluu ;  pi.),  K.  A.  Smith  iiiiH;uHaes  at  length  the  use  of  water- 
clocks  in  pi«*Bomaii  Britain. 

A  Roman  Wreck.  — Itt  Proe»  Soe,  Ant.  XXI,  1907,  pp.  26S-291  (pL; 
6  fli^s.).  V\.  A.  Smith  flLscimseH  the  wn*ck  of  a  Roman  boat  li>ii<l<'.l  with 
Galio-Homan  {x>itei y  un  Puddiug-^mn  Kock  in  the  Thames  estuary.  (See 
Arekawioffia,  V,  pp.  282  if.)  The  wreck  dates  from  the  second  centniy  a.d. 
The  writer  pays  special  at  tention  to  the  potters*  signaturen. 

Polk  Memory.  —  In  his  Folk  Menmnf  (Oxford.  lf>OS.  Claronflnn  Prrss, 
416  pp. ;  3tf  iigs.),AV.  Johnson  discusses  at  length  the  remains  and  the  lore 
of  primitive  roan  »till  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN,  BYZANTINE,  AND  MEDIAEVAL  ART 

Tb»  Otigbi  of  Paiaian  Fatamoo.— In  Bwt.  Map.  XIIl,  1908,  pp.  134- 
148^  £.  Aomn  R.  Haioh  argues  that  the  oetamic  art  of  mediaeval  Persia 

was  a  nativp  p;Towtli  and  develojied  from  an  (»arli»'r  art  deri veil  from  survi- 
y&h  of  the  Mycenaean.  The  Persian  faience  was  introduced  into  Dama^UA 
and  Rhodes  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  time  of  their 
conqneeb  Iqr  the  Ottoman  Turks,  whose  onty  culture  was  that  whidt  the 
Persianized  Seljnks  had  taught  them.  In  Rhotles  this  art  developed  sp(>cial 
features  rpraHin€f  th*»  an^ifnt  Rh<><li:iii  ware  of  the  seventh  oentui^  B.C.,  due 
perhaps  to  tlie  survival  ot  a  local  tradition. 

Vbe  Moaqua  of  Ifakaoi  AIL  ^  In  /ft.  Preuu,  Kutut$.  XXIX,  1908, 
pp.  0:(-76,  F.  SARajc  discnsses  the  mosque  of  Makam  AU  on  the  roail  fr^ra 
Bagdad  to  Danias- m-^  Hp  compares  it  with  the  mosque  of  Tbn  Tnl  n  in 
Cairo,  and  becau.se  ot  the  resemblance  of  some  of  its  details  to  gold  medals 
of  the  Califs  of  the  tenth  century  he  assigns  this  date  to  the  faoilding. 

Nomia  and  Btapbaaoa  of  Aila.— In  B.C.ff.  XXXL  1907,  p.  420,  C. 
CLF.RMONT-nANNF.  vt'  (^oinnipnts  hriffly  ou  the  po8ail>lp  iflpntity  of  Xonna, 
wife  (?)  of  Stephanu.s,  architect  oi  tlie  rhiirch  of  .Tustlniau  at  Siuai  (cf.  iifid» 
p.  3i}2),  and  the  Xonna  of  an  epitaph  of  Been^heba. 

Tha  CSraroh  of  tho  Holy  Bopnloiira  and  tlia  Cbwrdi  of  Ilia  Apoatloa. 
—  In  his  Grabexkirrhe  und  Aposff  llirrhe  (Leipzig,  1906,  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche 
Buchh.  I:  vi.  2:?  I  \^[>.\  14  pis.;  H  fi;^^.  II:  vi.  2«4  pp.;  10  pis.;  3  figs. 
M.  40),  A.  Hkisemiekg  discnsses  at  length  two  important  churches  of  the 
time  of  Constantine.  In  volume  I  he  recounts  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  and  explains  the  changes  which  it  haa 
undergone.  In  volume  II  In-  disf'usses  in  a  similar  way  tlif  Church  of  the 
Apostlp^^  in  Constantinople  and  its  mosaics.  The  different  sceoes  are 
examined  in  detail* 

Bifhynioa.— In  B.$,A.  XIII  (Session  1906-^7).  pp.  28{M06  (12  fig^.), 
F.  W.  II  AS  LUCK  describes,  with  historical  discussion,  Byzantine  churefaea 
and  fortrfs'-''^  iti  P>iiliyiiia,  un<l  j>iililisli*»8  nine  iii>"'ri]>tinns,  all  apparently 
of  late  date.  At  Triglia  the  church  of  St.  Stephen  is  of  tiie  cross-in -square 
type,  with  two  (originally  three)  apses.  It  was  probably  built  about  800 
A.D.  The  obuich  of  Faatobaaillssa,  of  the  erose-in-eqnare  l^pe,  now  much 
xestored,  Is  famous  for  its  cans  of  cripplea :  patients  incubate  three  days^ 
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fasting.  The  nionasterj-  churches  of  Medikion  and  Pelekete,  near  Triglia, 
are  now  ahuost  entirely  niodern.  AtSyge  the  Chiircli  of  the  Archangels  is 
also  an  incubation  sanctuary.  Of  the  original  church  ("HO  a.i>.  according  to 
tlie  in.Hcriptiou)  only  the  compartment  roofed  by  the  great  dome  and  the 
single  apse  remain.  The  rest  is  m«Mlern.  The  Hyzantine  fortresses  of 
Caeiiarea,  Katoikia  (Kete).  and  Koubouklia  are  historically,  rather  than  archi- 
tecturally, interesting.  l)n  the  island  of  Kulolimno  (ancient  Besbicus), 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Khyndacus,  is  the  monastery  of  the  Metamor- 
pho>is.    Of  the  original  church  only  the  fine  ]>avement  of  colored  marble 


F  to  IKE  4. —  Thk  Nativitv.    Chai-el  ok  St.  Uakuara. 


remains.  The  present  building,  probably  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  of 
very  rough  construction. 

Subterranean  Chapels  in  Cappadocia. —  In  R.  Arch.  XIT,  1008,  pp. 
l-.3*2  (3  pis.;  4  tigs),  (1.  i>k  Jkhi'IIANKin  descrilK-s  in  general  two  groups  of 
subterranean  chujx.'ls,  one  at  Soghanle,  the  other  at  (iueureme,  in  Cappado- 
cia (see  A^I.A.  XII,  p.  370),  and  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  chapel 
of  St.  Barbara  at  Soghanle,  and  that  of  the  Ascension  at  Gueureme.  Both 
are  Byzantine  churches  in  their  architectural  forms,  though  carve<l  fro?n 
the  solid  rr>ck.  The  chapel  of  the  Ascension  has  nine  «lomes.  Both  are 
decorated  with  elal>orate  series  of  |)aintings  of  biblical  scenes  and  saints. 
The  cltai)el  of  St.  Barbara,  with  its  paintings,  is  dated  probably  between 
876  and  0S.'»  a.i>.  The  paintings  show  the  style  of  the  great  art  of  the 
period,  but  the  execution  of  an  unskilful  pjiinter  (Fig.  4).  The  paintings 
in  the  clia|*el  of  the  Ascension  date  from  the  eleventh  century,  but  an  earlier 
decoration  under  them  shows  that  the  chai>el  itself  antedates  the  paintings 
by  some  years  at  least. 
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The  Origin  of  thtt  RMtftngiiUr  Nimlma. — In  M,  Soe.Ant.  Fr.  LXVTI, 

1007.  pp.  55-71,  P.  Laukr  discn«»"<  the  orijjin  and  use  of  the  rectangular 
niiiil>ii<;.  The  earliest  exaiuplu  iibout  which  there  is  uo  dispute  dates  from 
the  eigh  ih  oentniy.  It  waa  used  from  the  eightli  to  the  tbirteenth  oeotury, 
and  MpeciaHy  daring  the  ninUi  oentttry  in  Bome,  where  it  was  always  the 
sign  of  some  great  porfson,  i>ope  or  emperor,  who  was  then  living  or  only 
recently  dead.  Tt  was  not  employed  by  the  Byzantines,  and  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  tlie  popes  to  meet  the  criticism  of  the  iconoclasts. 

Tbm  Symbola  of  tiia  BTangtilatB. —The  synibob  of  the  EVangelista  do 
not  appear  in  Byzantine  art  until  after  the  baginning  cf  iAn  Crmadee.  Ott 
the  other  hand  thf-y  can  1>«^  traced  in  Wt^^t.M  ti  monuments  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century.  The  Durham  iiook,  known  to  be  a  copy,  in  part 
at  least,  from  a  manuscript  produced  in.the  neighborhood  of  Naples,  prob* 
ably  owed'to  this  prototype  its  pictures  of  the  Evangelists.  In  theae  the 
figures  of  the  Kvangeligts  are  iiis<Mil)fJ  in  Greek,  6  aytof  MdpKOi,  etc.,  but 
the  symbols  all  have  a  Latiu  inscription,  e.ff.  imago  honU^  for  the  lion. 
Such  evidence  points  to  a  purely  Western  origin  for  the  symbols,  which 
wwe  then  carried  into  Byzantine  art  by  the  Cruaadaa.  (J.  A.  Hskbsbt, 
Bwi,  Mag.  Xm,  inns.      if;i'  i»i7.) 

Sasaanid  and  Byzantine  Silks. —In  h'az.  7>.-.l.  XL,  1{)08,  pj.  471- 
493,  G.  MiOKOM  argnes  that  Sassanid  silks  ate  to  be  distinguished  trum 
Byxantine  by  a  fondness  for  movement  The  moantad  bowman,  the  oir- 
cnlar  frames  encloaii^^  the  patterns,  the  heraldic  repetition  of  the  same 
motif  are  characteristic;  while  the  fire  altar  and  the  tree  of  life  are  favorite 
mniifH.  A  li^t  of  S;is^anid  niiks  in  Euroftean  muaeutos  and  a  claasificotioa 
of  the  motifs  in  liy;£uiitine  silks  is  added. 

Iffefflaeyal  Fortreoeea  of  tbm  Hortiiweeteni  PeIopoiuieaaa.^rn 
B.S.A.  Xin  (Sasaioii  1906-07),  pp.  26»-2&4  (rt  figs. ;  2  pis.  of  0  figs,  each), 
R.  Traquaiu  de?»rribp?t.  with  brief  historical  accounts,  the  mediaeval  frjr- 
tr esses  of  Karj'taeua,  Clarenza,  Katakolo,  Castel  Tomese,  i'atras,  and 
Kaiaviyta.  ▲  nola  ia  added  on '  The  Armorial  Insignia  in  tha  Chur^  of 
St.  George,  at  GerakL' 

Fibulae  from  Ukraine.  — In  B.  Soc.  Ant.  Fr,  1908,  pp.  191-103,  Baron 
J.  DK  Baye  discusses  the  fibiilae  fouuil  from  time  to  time  at  L'kraine  and 
now  at  the  University  of  Kiev  and  lu  various  private  collections,  ile  divides 
them  into  four  classes,  the  earliest    wbieh  is  attributed  to  tha  Goths. 

The  "R5k"  Stone  of  OstergOtland.  —  In  his  Bidrag  till  Tolkning  ttf Wa> 
Imkriften  (  !  'ji-nla.  1!M)S.  Almquist  and  Wik'^ells  Roktrvckeri-A.-B.  34  pp.; 
fig.),  11.  l^UL  CK  discusses  the  "Uok"  inscription  in  (JBtergbtland,  8wedt;n. 

▲  ]>oiuitlst  Chnroh  at  Becteaa.— In  C.  R.  Acad,  ln$c.  1908,  pp. 
808-810,  P.  MoKCKADx  pnbliahaa  the  following  inaOTiptloii  from  a  church 
at  Seriana,  northern  Africa:  Dignis  dignn.  Patri  Argentic  coronam  Benena- 
tus  tes{s)el{l)arit.  He  argups  that  the  Argentius  is  to  be  identified  with  a 
Douatist  bbhop  mentioned  in  the  conference  at  Cartilage  in  411  and  called 
Becatgentias  in  the  records^  We  thus  have  a  Donatist  inscriptioii  in  » 
Donatiat  chun^ 

Bzoevationa  in  the  Cemetery  of  Friacilla.  —  In  Le  Mu^f'f,  V,  1908, 
pp.  187-204  (plan ;  4  figs.),  O.  Maruochi  gives  an  aooonnt  of  the  exoavi^ 
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tioas  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla  extending  from  Xovemlier  190")  to  June 
\m.  (See  AJ.A.  XI,  pp.  123  and  377.)  In  Bull.  Arch.  Crist.  1»08,  pp. 
1-125,  he  publishes  in  detail  his  conclusions  a.s  to  the  so-called  basilica  of 
St  Silvester,  the  name  of  which  he  shows  to  be  purely  conventional,  as  the 
buildings  are  older  than  Silvester.  The  tombs  of  Felix  and  Philip  have 
been  located.  He  publishes  with  commentary  the  inscriptions  and  argues 
that  the  setle*  uhi  prttis  setlil  mnc(u.i  Petnu  was  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  — 
8  concltisinn  ac(N'j>t<.*d  by  Dkwaal  in  Horn.  Quart.  19(>8,  pp.  42-.')l. 

The  Monuments  of  Chriatian  Rome.  —  In  a  recent  volume  of  the 
Handbooks  of  Arckaeol<nj>i  and  Antiquities,  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, A.  L.  Frotiiixgham  furnishes  a  welcome  account  of  the  artistic  life 
of  Rome  from  the  time  of  Constautine  until  the  withdrawal  of  the  )H)pes  to 
Avignon.  The  first  part  (pp.  17-151)  sketches  in  eight  chapters  the  history 
of  the  city  and  its  monuments  during  this  {)eriod.  The  second  ]>art 
(pp.  154-:384)  treats  of  basilicas,  campanili,  cloisters,  civil  and  military 
architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  Roman  artists,  art  in  the  Roman  province. 


FiGUU  6.  —  Frksco  in  tiu  Catacomb  or  Puktkxtatus. 


and  the  artistic  influence  of  Rome.  An  Index  List  of  Churches  contains  an 
account  of  churches  not  treated  in  the  text.  (A.  L.  FRoTiuxfJiiAM,  The 
MimumnUs  of  Christian  Rome  from  Comtantine  to  the  Renaissance.  New 
York,  1908,  The  Macmillan  Co.;  412  pp.;  159  figs.;  8vo.  $2.25.) 

The  Crowning  with  Thorns.  —  The  well-known  fresco  in  the  catacomb 
of  Pretextatus,  u.sually  interpreted  as  the  crowning  of  Christ  with  thorns 
(Fig.  5),  is  shown  l)y  b.  Maritcchi  (.V.  Bull.  Arch.  Cn.^t.  1908,  pp.  131-142) 
to  represent  the  scene  on  the  day  after  the  baptism  when  John  hailed  the 
Saviour  with  the  words,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  sway  the 
sins  of  the  world."  The  picture  forms  a  suite  with  the  Samaritan  Woman 
at  the  Well  and  the  Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  All  three  incidents  are  found 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  only. 

SPAIN 

The  Tympannm  of  B.  Isidro  at  Ledn.  —  The  Romanesque  tympnntnn 
of  S.  I.'^idro  at  Leon  (Fig.  0)  is  carved  with  a  medallion  ornamented  with  the 
.{gnus  Dei  and  supported  by  two  angels.  Two  other  angels  api»ear,  one  on 
either  side  of  this  central  com[K)sition.  Below  the  medallion  is  shown  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  an  angel  pointing  to  the  ram  appearing  on  Abraham's 
left  and  his  two  servants  with  4ihe  vism  to  the  right.  Another  figure,  either 
Svah  or  another  angel,  completes  the  com^Ktsition  to  the  right    The  hand 
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of  flod  issues  from  clouds  to  the  left  of  the  head  of  Abraham.  To  the  left 
of  the  central  group,  we  find  a  standing  figure,  followed  on  the  left  by  a 
horseman  who  turns  in  his  saddle  to  aim  an  arrow  at  the  Lamb  of  (iod. 
P.  Mayeur,  in  R.  Art  Chrct.  1908,  pp.  25()-2')3,  explains  the  whole  composi- 
tion as  the  artistic  expression  of  a  symbolism  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Ilonorius  of  Autun  and  Walafrid  Strabo.  whereby  the  sacrifice  denotes  the 
Passion,  and  the  three  days  of  Abruham's  journey  to  Mt.  Moriah,  the  three 
ages  of  the  .lews,  (1)  from  Abraham  to  Moses,  (2)  from  Moses  to  St.  John 
Baptist,  ('.\)  from  the  Baptist  to  Christ.  These  three  i)erio<ls  are  repre- 
«»n ted  in  the  tympanum  by  (1)  Abraham's  sacrifice ;  (2)  Isaiah,  represented 


FlUUKfi  0.  —  TVMPANI  M  OF  S.    IsiDKO  AT  LkON. 


by  the  standing  figure,  to  the  left,  and  (3)  the  Agnwt  Dei.  The  horseman 
is  the  mystic  horseman  of  the  Apocalypse,  i.e.  Death. 

FRANCE 

Proportions  of  French  Sculptures  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  —  Tn 

li.  Arrfi.  XI,  lJ>(>s.  j»p,  :{:n-^].">.s  (;{fig.s.),  ,7ean  Lauax  continues  (cf.  H. 
Anh.  IX,  1!»()7,  pp.  4:K5fT. ;  A  J. A.  XII,  l!M)h,  p.  2r>())  his  treatise  on  proixir- 
tions  in  French  sculpture  of  the  twelfth  century,  discussing  the  laws  of  groujv 
ing.  He  tabulates  seven  different  projx>rtion8  for  each  figure,  arranges  the 
resulting  numbers  in  series  (method  of  seriation),  a|)plies  Gauss's  law  of 
the  probability  of  err«)rs,  and  finds  that  tlw  proportions  are  subject  to  con- 
stant laws,  which  act  with  such  continuity  sua  to  make  possible  an  attempt 
to  arrive  at  the  causes  of  the  variations. 

Bas-reUef  at  Monaco.  — In  R.  Arch.  XTT,  1908,  pis.  llS-124  (fig.). 
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&  Bkixach  publishes  a  relief  found  uear  Monaco  (cf.  C.  R.  A  cad.  /iwc. 
1902,  p.  494)  Heme  A/ricam*,  1908),  and  dow  in  the  rnnaeum  at  thai  place. 
He  offers  m  an  inter[w«tatioD  the  healing  of  aerofulous  ]>er8oii.s  by  a  king  of 
France.  Of  two  inscriptiong  on  the  stone,  one  may  he  MA [r<a«3,  the  other 
•eeniato  be  LODOUIC. 

Lotbair'a  JeweL  — lu  B.  Soc.  Am.  Fr.  1908,  pp.  102-107,  Vu.  Lauer 
JiDCTiWM  the  jefwel  of  Lothair  11,  king  of  Lorraine,  iiov  in  Uie  British 
Mtueuni.  Tlie  chief  incident  in  the  king's  life  was  his  unsncoessful 
att»'tii|>t  to  divnnT'  his  wifr  Ti^tlMTiTJi.  who  wa.s  cliildless.  Thp  '|ii^h>»  wa*< 
accused  ot  unch&jtity,  but  the  bishops  of  Cologne  and  Treves  defended  lier, 
and  the  king  was  foroed  to  acknowledge  her  innocence  at  the  assembly  of 
Yendrease  in  805.  The  jewel  was  proliubly  one  of  the  gifts  made  to  her  by 
t!;c>  \hv:^  at  that  tinie^  hence  the  choice  of  the  Susanna  scenes  for  tlie 
decoration. 

The  Signatures  of  Painters  in  Mediaeval  Manuscripts. —  F.  dk  Mkly 
fames  in  M,  Soe,  Ant,  Fr.  LXVII,  1907,  pp.  le-;^  (.'«  pis.;  fif^.),the 
signatures  of  the  painters  of  ilhiminntions  in  metiiaeval  manuscripts. 
Tlnrty-.six  sii^nalnrfs  frt>rn  Villard  de  Ilonnecnurt  in  llMl  to  flod-'froy  le 
Batave  iu  1011/  are  exauiined.  Six  of  theui  are  new  discoveries  by  the 
sntbor. 

Embroideries  in  tbe  Mtasenm  at  ToUe.  —  B.  Faoe,  in  .1/.  Soe,  Ant.  Fir. 

LXVII,  1907.  jip.  2ol-2I.j  pis.),  discus.se.H  thre<'  pieces  of  einbn>i<lery  froju 
the  cha|)el  at  Chanibon,  now  in  the  museum  at  Tullf'.  The  !<id»jects  of  tbe, 
two  juost  imporlaut  are  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Presentation 
in  the  T^ple.  Thsse  are  companion  pieces,  each  52  cm.  long  and  28  em. 
high,  and  date  probably  fronj  the  fourteenth  century.  They  are  Italian  and 
very  likely  Fldi-fiitine.  Tli*-  third  jti-Tc  is  cm.  w  id-'  and  cm.  hi^h. 
sad  baa  eight  figures  of  saintH  separated  by  branches  and  leaves,  rhis 
is  English  and  also  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century;  bnt  it  is  made 
vpoi  fragments  sewn  upon  a  seventeenth-oentuiy  bacl^^nnd.  All  three 
fieesB  are  of  great  valae  and  woold  be  an  honor  to  any  mnsenm* 

BBLOIDM  Am  HOLLAND 

loooognqpliy  of  the  Cathedral  at  Bola-le-Dno.  —  The  curious  little 

figiires  which  nrf^  -t^^-d  astride  the  buttresses  of  the  navo  of  tlic  catlicdral 
at  fioi»-le-Duc,  r^prcaeatiug  artisans,  inusiciuns,  the  Magi,  etc.,  are  doubtless 
mouit  to  convey  the  image  of  humanity  seeking  «Jvation  in  the  church. 
The  figures  which  adorn  the  spandrels  of  the  windows  opening  into  the 
lateral  and  cJioir  chapels  compose  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  Tlie 
pair*  of  knic^htf^  which  hnw  and  thcrp  occur  have  a  referpnce  to  the  proces- 
sion ot  the  Fr'ereii  tie  ia  Passion,  who  marched  tlius  to  perform  the  mysteries 
of  tlie  PlBsdon,  while  a  priest  recited  the  incidents  thereof  to  the  people. 
Another  series  of  groups  are  Old-Testament  types  of  scenes  in  the  life 
of  Girist.  Slill  otiiers  arc  li^ss  r  onsisti-nt  with  the  symbolical  thread  uliich 
was  in  general  followe  d  t liront^du >iit  these  sculptures,  inasmuch  as  they 
Rpresent  the  Duke  of  lirui>ant  and  his  duchess,  nobles  and  dames, 
UBsiciaiis,  etc  This  portraiture  is  carried  out  in  the  terminal  figures  of 
the  roof,  two  of  which  represent  Etnperor  Maximilian  and  a  prince  of 
fifabanU  Here  the  artbt  may  have  had  a  conception  of  these  personages 
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as  protooiora  of  thtt  Chareb.    (C.  F.  X.  Smxts,  R.  Ah  CM.  1906, 

pp.  P.on-:H5.) 

The  Birthplace  of  Claus  Sluter.  —  The  name  Slut«r.  as  well  as  that 
of  his  nephew  and  favorite  pupil  Claua  de  Werwe,  is  found  in  fourteentb- 
oeotury  reo<H<di  of  Grodderiatid,  and  the  epitaph  of  tiia  laMer,  praoeiTBd  in 
ft  mftnnieript  of  tlie  Biblioth&que  Natioiwle, speaks  of  him  es  from  Ufttheim* 

i.r.  ITattem,  a  rillafrf  "'^  '^"^  samn  prorinfo.  Clans  Sluter  wa?  probably, 
ihereforp.  also  Dutch  in  ()ri*;in.  That  he  waa  of  Guelderland  itself  »eeni8 
tu  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  name  Sluter,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
Lfttin  danger,  is  pronounced  IKiiiter  in  Duteh  proper,  whfle  the  dialeek 
of  GiieMt'rlau(  1  iDftkes  it  Sinter.  (H.  Chabkvv,  R,  Ah  ChrA.  1008» 
pp.  340-442.) 

SWITZERliAND 

The  Carolingian  Freecoes  in  the  Mtinster  at  OraubUnden.  —  Tn 
Monatxhefte  J.  Kumheins.  I,  190*i,  pp.  ;i«>7-40l,  A.  ISch-mar.how  shows  that  the 
frescoes  iu  ttie  Miuster  at  Graubiindeii  belong  to  the  school  whiqh  produced 
the  peintinge  in  the  enpola  at  Aachen  now  lost  The  esraellenee  of  the  work 
lies  in  the  free  interworkiog  of  drawing  and  color.  Antique  tradition  is 
presprvcd  in  the  architectural  hackifvounds  and  in  the  unity  of  tlif  prn]>or- 
tions  of  tlie  figures.  The  superiority  of  Uiese  frescoes  to  those  of  S.  Maria 
Antiqna  and  to  the  Gatotingian  mosaios  at  Rome  throws  new  light  on  the 
disseminating  oentre  of  Carolingiaa  art 

GREAT  BHITAIIT 

The  Influence  of  England  in  the  DeTelopment  of  Gothic  Art.  —  In 
Le  Mnsee,  V,  1908,  pp.  laU-lOO  (12  figs.),  C.  Knlart  shows  that  the  part 
played  by  England  in  the  development  of  the  Gothic  style  was  muoh  more 
important  than  has  been  supposed.   At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centurj 

artistic  work  of  four  ilasscs  was  imiKjrted  into  Franrf»  frf)m  Knglatid: 
carved  alabaster  figures;  embroideries;  miniatures,  and  archil tNtund 
forms.  England  furnished  the  elements  of  the  flamboyant  style  in  archi- 
tecture, and  English  inftu«ioe  is  appcureut  in  cathedrals  in  France,  Spsto,  and 
Portugal. 

Mottisfont  Priory.  —  Tn  Proc.  Sor.  Ant.  XXI,  1907,  pp.  .339-a49 (plan ; 
10  pin.),  W.  Dalk  and  C.  R.  Peers  discuss  at  length  Mottisfout  Trior/, 
many  parte  of  which  still  exist  built  into  an  eighteenth-oentury  dwelling. 

The  Judgment  Porch  and  the  Angel  Choir  in  Lincoln  Minster.  ~ 

In  Archaeidogxi,  LX.  1007,  pp.  :i70-3»0  (3  j.ls.;  2  fit^s.).  W.  \\.  Lktiiaby 
discusses  in  some  detail  the  Judgment  Porch  and  the  Angel  Choir  in  Lincoln 
Miuster.  In  the  middle  of  the  tympanum  of  the  south  porch  is  a  quatrefoil 
surrounding  the  Christ  who  is  accompanied  by  two  angels.  Around  the 
(piatr.'foil  are  seven  more  angels  beautifully  arranged.  The  inner  archi- 
tectural ordfT  contains  six  female  figures  probably  Virgins  and  six  male 
figures  probably  English  King*inartyrs.  The  outer  order  iiati  the  Wise  and 
the  Foolish  Virgins,  eight  in  number,  at  the  left ;  and  at  the  right,  eight  men, 
probably  Api»t!i*.s.  Helow  the  tympanum  are  four  figtues,  two  on  each 
j;iinb.  The  inner  pair  rnprosrnt  the  Church  attd  tht-  Synagogue;  the  outer 
pair  probably  Apostles.  Tlie  Muje^sty  with  attendant  angels  in  the  Angel 
Choir  closely  resembles  these  sculptures. 
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A*  Alnary  of  tlui  AbtMjr  Oharob  at  Selby.  — In  Arekaeologia,  LX» 
1907,  pp,  ill-432  (2  pli. ;  8  llgs.),  W.  H.  Sr.  Jour  Hora  dewstibet  tlie  fif* 

tppTith-cpntui y  altnery  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  Abbey  CfaorQll  aft 
SeH''-  '  >'  ff  !  and  discusws  thi'^         of  jtc'ttiniii'iils. 

Tke  £piacopaI  Ornamanta  of  William  of  Wykeiiam. — 1  n  A  rchaeologiOf 
LX,  1M7,  pp.  46{h492  (10  pis. ;  8  figs.),  W.  H.  St.  Johk  Horadeteribes  at 
length  the  episcopal  oruanK  nts  of  Williiim  of  Wykehani,  Bishop  of  Wiii- 
chesf'-r,  1367-1404;  of  William  of  Waynfl.M.t.  BIsliop  from  1 117-1180;  and 
of  certain  bishops  of  St  Davids.  The  objects  date  frurn  the  thirteenth  and 
loorteenth  ceotiiriee.   See  /Voc.  Soc.  Ant,  XXI,  1907,  pp.  48^85. 

THkOm  KnlvM  of  tbm  FooirtoMith  Omtnry. — In  ArdUuotogiOt  LX,  1907, 
pp.  423-430  (pi. ;  3  figs.),  O.  M.  Dalton  describes  a  set  of  ornate  table 
kmros  in  the  iiiikiah  Maaeuiii  mada  for  John  the  Intrepid,  I>ake  of  Bar> 
gundy. 

PallBiMMe  BvMMS.— In  Proe.  Soc.  Ant.  XXI,  1907,  pp.  422-480,  M. 

Stevexson  publishes  sevan  palimpsest  brasses. 

Mediaeval  Embroideries  -  In  Pn,r.  S,>r.  Anf.  XXT,  irm7  (i>l. ;  7  fi-;s.), 
W.  U.  LbTHABY  det>cribe8  the  eiubroiderieii  in  the  British  and  South  Keu> 
nugton  ffiuseoms  which  antedate  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

RENAISSANCE  ART 
aailBBAL  AMD  MtSCHr.TtaWaOTO 

An  Bnaaelled  BmmA  StelL  — In  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  XXI,  1&07,  pp.  370- 
189  (4  flgi.),  O*  M.  Daltov  describee  an  enameUed  head       of  the  earlj 

dxteenth  century  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Portraita  of  Michelangelo.  —  £.  ISteinmaxk  rontribiitf>s  to  3/ona/«/<«/?e 
/.  KwMtwits.  1908,  p.  651  (frontispiece),  a  detail  of  Jacopo  del  Conte's  pio- 
tai«  in  the  oratory  of  8.  Giovanni  DeooUsto  wk  Rome,  whidi  eontaina  a  poi^ 
trait  of  Michelangelo.  Another  portrait  of  the  master  is  found  by  A.  L* 
Maykk,  in  the  head  of  St.  Luke  in  the  picture  of  the  Valoncia  nniftMMii, 
by  Frauoeeco  Bibalta,  repreeeotiug  St.  Luke  p«uutiug  the  Virgin.  {^Ibid, 

The  FovtralMHWts  of  ftnnooaoo  del  Voto. — E.  Srsiinf  Airir  ideutiilea 

bronze  bust  of  Francesco  del  Nero,  treasurer  of  Clement  VII.  which  is 
in  the  Kaiser-Fried  rich  Musnuni  at  Rf>rlin.  with  the  pm-frait  /•titti  di 
mrmo  mentioned  by  Vasari  as  the  work  of  Giulio  Mazzoni.  Ho  believes 
that  Yaaari  spoke  of  tlie  buat  as  **of  marble  "  because  be  oonfnsed  it  ivith 
its  replica  in  the  marble  toiiib  of  Francesco  del  Nero  in  S.  Maria  Sopra 
Winerva  at  Romf .    (}fon<t(MhfJ1e  f.  Kumtwhn.  I,  190.S,  pp.  n:?n-n:?7.) 

Hembrandt  and  Iiaatman.  —  The  influence  of  La.Htnian,  liembrandt's 
teieher,  upon  tl^  greater  master  is  illustrated  by  the  comparison  made  by 
W.  Book  in  Btr,  ^umfs.  1908^  oola.  68-46,  in  which  he  shows  that  an  early 
<lrawing  of  RembtMldt's  in  tlie  Kupferstichkabinett  at  Berlin  is  copied  from 
I^asttnan's  Susanna  in  St.  Petershnrj^.  This  drawing  belntjfjs  to  a  series  of 
fetches  for  the  Susanna  which  lienibrandt  i>ainted  in  1«U7,  now  in  the 
BoUn  gallery,  which  shows  an  immense  improvement  over  Lastman's 
treatment,  but  still  retains  his  < Dinposition  and  many  of  bis  details.  The 
article  closes  wiUi  a  aketch  of  the  evolution  of  the  Susanna  motif  in  Rem- 
hnuidt's  ark 
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HotM  on  KMBbnuadt.~Iii  Rep./.  K,  XXXI,  1908,  pp^  160.197,  N. 
BBSTQRrr  brings  out  the  fact  that  Ueuibrandt^  togetlwr  with  others  of  his 

cont^Tupftranes.  h:irke<l  liack  to  earlier  nn-tliuds  in  many  of  pictures. 
As  instances  oi  this  archaism  be  notes  the  occasional  use  of  smaller  dimen- 
■ioiu  for  lew  importaiit  figures,  and  the  direct  gaze  at  the  speetator  which 
characterizes  some  of  the  personages  in  his  scenes.  He  also  {lointa  oat  the 
influence  of  MidiHlauLiflo  »m  Rfitibrandt,  particulaiiy  in  tin-  en^^nivinj^, 
Abraham's  SacrifK'f,  where  the  tigun'  of  Abraham  is  a  inoilitied  ven<ion  o*! 
the  Moites.    Sitniiur  borrowings  ina^  be  uuted  Irutu  Ivupiiael  and  Savoldo. 

Plotiirea  ,bj  Vailotui  IfaatMna. — W.  Suida  ooutribateato  AfcnalAe/tef, 
Kun^tttiM.  1, 1 0O8,  pp.  305-.307,  a  series  of  notes  on  the oeuvre  of  yariousfauiilieB. 
He  adds  to  Siren's  list  of  Lorenzo  Monaco's  works  a  Madonna,  dated  1405,  in 
the  Turin  gallery,  a  kn^ling  Virgin  (half  of  an  Anouuciation)  in  Ca.stle 
Hddling  in  Lower  Austria,  and  a  **  Hermits  of  the  ThebMd,"  in  the  Budapest 
gallery,  only  half  of  which  is  preserved.  The  picture  is  the  original  from 
which  the  well-known  version  in  the  Uffizi,  ascrilxd  to  Pii  tro  Lorenzetti, 
-  was  copied.  He  notes  "with  astonishment"  that  Jitu  nson  (Notih  Italinn 
PaiiUen)  has  omitted  from  his  list  of  I'arentino's  works  the  frescoes  in  the 
Cloister  of  S.  Giostina,  at  Padua,  and  adds  three  other  works  to  this  pMnter*A 
list.  A  Madonna  in  the  Figdor  collection  at  Vienna  makes  certain,  says 
Snida,  ^\\^^  differentiation  of  it««  atithor,  the  "  l*!ayinEr^ard  Master."  fm»a 
Konrad  Witz..  Other  works  are  noted  by  him  as  hitherto  unrecognized 
productions  of  the  Master  of  the  Beniigsddrffsr  Altar,"  <^  the  '*Mastw  of 
the  Thalheimer  Altar"  (the  glass-windows  in  &  Naiaro  at  Milan)|  of  Leon- 
hard  Scbiiaffelein,  and  of  Rnbens. 

TtAtiT 

Notes  on  the  Painting  of  the  TrecentOw~  In  Manaishejle /.  Kmttwiu, 

I,  1IM)8,  pp.  111H-1]'J:5.  O.  SiiiKN  ]niMishf3  a  number  of  nntt's  iipon  varinns 
paiuters  treated  in  ills  work  on  Giottiuo,  and  adds  materially  to  his  cata- 
logues of  works. 

AttributiODB  to  Oiotto.  —  In  RaMi.  iT  Arte  Vm,  1008,  p.  45,  B.  Bbrbk. 

SON  discusses  briefly  tlio  attrilmt  imi^  to  Giotto  and  assigns  to  him  only 
scenes  H-XIX  of  the  Life  ot  St.  Francis  in  S.  Francisco  at  Assisi  and  one 
fresco  in  the  Magdalen  Chapel,  the  Resurreciiun  of  Lazarus.    The  btef^ 
nesehi  altar-piece  and  the  allegories  in  the  lower  ehnrch  at  Aasisi  are  not . 
his. 

Barly  Architectural  Drawings  by  Michelangelo.  —  H^p.  /.  K. 
XXXI,  1908,  pp.  101-U»7,  contains  a  discussion  by  F.  Bukgkk  of  two 
sketches  by  Michelangelo  preserved  in  Casa  Buonarroti  at  Florence.  The 
first  he  considers  an  early  design  for  the  tomb  of  Julius  II,  which  miut 
have  been  done  in  April,  1505.  The  Other  is  a  fragmentary  derign  for  the 

choir  of  St.  I'etcr's. 

Alichelaugelo  and  tlie  Tomb  oi  Cecchiuo  Bracci.  —  In  Mmatshejie 
/.  KwMtmift.  1, 1908,  pp.  968-074,  £.  Stbinmaitm  shows  by  the  correspond^ 

ence  of  Michelangelo  that,  while  the  execution  of  the  tomb  of  Ceoehino 
Bracci  was  contidcd  to  I'rbino,  the  i^reat  ma'^ter  perwnally  interested  him- 
self in  tlie  work  and  made  the  designs  lor  it,  two  of  which  the  writer  has 
disooTered  in  Casa  Buonarroti  at  Florence.  We  thus  recover  an  important 
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enmple  of  Michelangelo's  later  scnlpiore,  alHioii^  the  bnst  of  the  youth 

Brari-i      far  V'l^ltr'.v  "Nf i'-iiclrtngelo's  own  worT; 

Michelangelo  8  Method.  —  A.  GoTT»ciii:vvf>Ki  t'oliows  up  his  discovery 
of  Miehdangelo'a  torso  model  in  the  Acedemy  at  Floreiioe  with  au  article 
in  MmatMhefie  f*  JTwufivMi.  1, 1908^  ppw  86»-Sa7,  in  which  he  endeavora  to 
prove  that  Uie  master's  scorn  of  models  and  cartoons  is  a  romantic  inven- 
tion. He  brings  evidence  to  show  that  Michelangelo  pr^parfd  large  models 
for  the  figure  ul  Uie  Medici  tombs  with  his  uwii  liaud,  to  guide  his  assist- 
ants  in  the  pveliminary  blodcing-oatof  the  groups. 

The  Blook  for  HBohrtangelo's  David.  —  The  block  for  Michelangelo's 
David  was  a  rpjected  qiiarry-Mock  (It-signed  fur  tlic  latlifdial  on  wliirh  flu* 
preparatory  cutting  had  l)eeu  carried  too  lai*.  bansovino  had  ttie  intention 
of  adding  pieces  to  the  blook  and  making  out  of  it  a  coloasal  statue,  but  it  | 
was  retoved  for  Michelangelo  to  carry  out  his  idea  and,  without  any  addi- 
tional pieces,  to  carve  tlie  ^at  David.  A.  Gottschewski  suggests  that 
the  shape  of  the  half-worked  h\o<*k  is  the  reason  for  the  remarkable  swinpf 
of  the  body  of  the  Da\  id  to  the  right.    {^Monalshe/le /.  Ktinstwrn.  I,  liXib, 

Chronology  of  the  Biztine  Freecoee.  —  The  opinion  of  Spahn,  ex- 

preswd  in  his  .\fichelangrln  und  tile  Sirtintsrhf  Kdpelle  (Berlin,  lf>07),  tliafc 
the  Slichkappen  and  lunettes  of  tlieSixtine  ceiling  do  not  all  belong  to  the 
final  decoration  of  t^e  cbapel,  as  was  hitherto  supposed,  but  belong  in  part 
to  the  eailier  pwtionM,  is  borne  out  by  a  critical  ezaminalMm  the  style  of 
these  frescoes  by  A.  Wurm  in  Rep.f.  K.  XXXI,  1908,  pp.  305-313.  Wurm 
finds  that  Michelangelo  prepared  five  cartoons  for  the  hincttes  of  the  first 
third  of  the  ceiling  (counting  from  tlie  entrance),  but  painted  them  in  only 
after  the  completion  of  the  oeUing-imnels  and  of  tlie  Sibyls  and  Prophets. 

The  ^' Broad  Teohniqne  "  of  Peniglno.  —  £.  A.  Durand-Grkville,  in 
li.  Soc.  Ant.  Fr.  1008.  pp.  89-00,  diseii<>(«5ps  the  two  methods  of  treating  out- 
lines attributed  to  Perugino,  the  one  of  hatching,  the  other  a  much  broader, 
cinquecento  technique.  He  does  not  believe  that  two  so  different  processes 
oonld  be  used  ioterobangeably  by  the  same  artist,  and  proposes  to  attribute 
the  pictures  done  in  the  l)n>a<ler  **  Raphaelesque  "  style  t^i  tlit'  early  period 
of  Raphael  himself.  He  thus  assigns  the  Vision  of  St.  Bernard  at  Munich 
to  the  younger  painter. 

Two  ProdoUo  by  Raphael. —In  MonaUheJie  f.  Kunttwist.  I,  1908,  pp. 
1071-1079,  (t.  Gronau  discusses  two  early  predelle  by  Raphael,  one  in  the 
gallf/TT  at  Lisbon,  tin-  otli«'r  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Frt'iliMick  Cook  at  Hif^fi 
mond.  lie  identities  the  former  as  the  "  Raising  of  Three  Dead  Persouci  liy 
Ensebius,  through  the  power  of  St  Jerome,"  an  incident  veoonnted  in  the 
Bienmifmimnut  of  Giovanni  d'Andrea  (AJ^.A.  XII,  p.  490);  and  the  latter 
SSthe  punishment  of  the  heretic  Sabiuianus.  Heas$ign>  the  predelle  to  the 
altar-pipre  of  8.  Domenico  in  Citta  di  (  astollo,  of  which  the  Crucifixion 
(which  contains  a  St.  Jerome)  in  the  Mond  collection  in  l^ondon  iunued 
the  principal  paneL 

A  Painting  wrongly  attributed  to  Raphael.  —  The  Madonna  and  St. 
Anne,  with  the  Christ  Child  atid  Infant  St.  John,  in  the  posHf»<»sion  of  Sig. 
Bertoldi  at  Asolo-Veneto,  was  originally  attril>uted  to  Raphael,  and  this 
opmtou  has  persisted,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Morelli  assigned  the  pioture 
to  Bachiacea.  G.  Pooai,  in  Monatike/ie  /.  KwuttuMt,  1, 1906^  pp.  27&<380» 
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shows  that  the  identical  group  occurs  in  thrM  oUier  pictueB  of  Ifao  iMSer 

painter,  andean  therefore  be  by  li'--  h:\n<\  duly. 

New  Lists  of  Authentic  &iorgloues. —  W.  Schmiih.  in  Ii>p./.  K. 
XXXI,  1908,  pp.  115-lly,  rei»eats  a  preidously  pubUahed  cataloguij  of  the 
*■  «itiM»tie  "  and  **fo]M"ifor]BB  of  Giorgiom.  He  r^^ucb  thB  foUowing  as 
antbentic :  The  twin  pictures  in  the  Uffizi  (Judgment  of  Solomon  and  The 
Proving  of  Moses),  the  Ca«te!franco  ^fadonna,  the  Dresden  Venus,  the  so- 
called  Magi  at  Vienna,  finished  by  Sebastiano  del  Piom bo,  the  Venetian 
Subject*'  in  tbe  YieiiDa  Academy,  the  Stonn  in  the  Falazxo  GioraaeUi  at 
Venice,  and  the  Boy  with  the  Arrow  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  in  Vimina.  In 
hia  liHt  of  falsely  atf  rilmted  works,  thf»  mott  noteworthy  rcj^rtions  arc  the 
St.  Petersburg  «)udith,  the  Louvre  Concert,  which  he  gives  to  Titian,  to- 
gether with  the  Christ  bearing  the  Cro»8,  in  the  church  of  S.  Bocco  at 
Vemee,  and  the  a^oallod  portrait  of  Caterina  Oomaio  in  the  Cieapl  ooUee- 
tion  at  Milan,  .\nother  list  is  proposed  by  G.  Groxau,  in  an  unfinished 
article  (thrtl.  pp.  |0;V  f:M>,  in  which  he  discusses  the  biographies  of  Vasari, 
Ridulfi,  and  Marcantouio  Michiel,  concluding  that  the  last-named  only  is  of 
nse  in  Identifying  Giorgione*!  worka  A  new  criterion  for  Identifleation  ia 
the  low-cut  iK-ck  in  his  women's  tunics  (Castelfranco  Madonna^  Bt.  F^re* 
burg  Judith ).  The  Judith  of  St.  Petershnrp;  is  dcfmctl  ii  copy  after  flinr- 
gione's  original  as  well  as  tiie  Vienna  Boy  with  the  Arrow,  for  whii  h  ho 
«  suggests  VarotarL  Grouau  accepts  the  Louvre  Concert,  the  S.  Bocco  Ciiri^t 
bearii^  the  Cron,  and  the  Hampton  Court  Shepherd  Boy. 

A  Miniature  of  Attavanti  and  Verrooohio's  Baptism.  —  A  miniature 
in  a  missal,  painwd  in  M^'A  hy  Attavanti  for  Tlionius  .Taimc,  bishop  of  Dol, 
and  now  in  the  Havre  museum,  reproduces  fairly  faithfully  the  Baptism  of 
Vorrocchio.  This  dates  the  hitter  pictnre  probably  within  the  period  when 
Leonardo  was  still  working  with  Verrorrluo  and  removes  the  chronological 
objection  to  tlw  tra<lition  rfpfatod  by  Vasari.  that  Leonanl<*  painted  one  of 
the  angels  in  the  picture.  (8.  IIrinacii,  C.  R.  Acad.  Ime.  ll^Ott,  pp.  543-540.) 

Maw  Attributions  to  Qlovanni  Francesco  da  Rimini  —  Mary  L,  Bcr- 
SwaoH,  in  Ra$».  4f  Avtt^  Vllf,  1908,  pw  168,  diacnaaea  three  pietnrea  which  the 
aatigns  to  Giovanni  Francesco  da  Rimini.  They  are :  a  Miracle  of  S.  Niceol6 
da  liari  in  tho  I.ouvrc  (no.  inno) ;  a  Virgin  adorinjj  tho  Thild  in  the  museum 
at  Le  Mans  (no.  11);  and  a  Miracle  of  S.  Kiccol6  in  the  Museo  Cristiano 
of  the  Vatican  (Seaffale  O.  IV).  Another  Madonna  by  the  same  painter  is 
reported  by  G.  Caonoi.a,  ibid.  p.  179. 

The  Putti  of  Desiderio  da  Settignano. In  Rass.  d"  Arte,  VTIT,  inOs, 
pp.  I.'j0-15i,  P.  GioRDANi  endeavors  to  isolate  the  type  of  putlo  uned  by 
Desiderio,  and  therewith  revbe  the  list  of  works  attributed  to  him.  He 
concludes  that  boCh  Desiderio  and  Donalelto  had  a  hand  in  the  diernhim 
frieze  of  the  Pazzi  chapel,  and  that  Desiderio  was  the  author  of  the  Putti 
PUHtaintTi^;  Garlands  in  the  Xew  Sarrifty  of  the  Dnomo  at  Florfncc.  n  work 
aiM;ril)ed  by  Burckbardt  and  liodc  to  Giuliano  and  Benedetto  da  Mi^iano. 

Aloaaandro  ▼Ittortn.  —  L.  Skbra,  in  Jbw.  tTArt^,  YHI,  1908,  pp.  05-80 
and  lOH-lM,  reconstructs  the  life  and  oeuvrt  of  Alessandx^  Yittoria.  He 
finds  that  his  "artistic  f<luiation  '*  was  self -given  for  the  most  part,  for  while 
his  early  works  show  tin-  iiitluenee  of  the  years  spent  in  Sansovino's  worksiiop 
at  Venice,  the  breadth  and  power  of  Vittoria's  techui«^ue  contrat^t  with  Saa- 
aovino'a  Florentine  grace. 
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Botticelli s  •  Spriog."  —  W.  UuuE  {MonaUhefU  f.  KunMiciss.  1, 1908,  pp. 
918-014),  shcnrttfast  the  w>«alled  Flora  in  Botticelli's  Spring  is  %  mtSden  llee^ 

ing  from  pasHion,  denoted  by  the  ao-called  West  Wind.  The  "  Spring-maiden** 
In'sid*'  YivT  iiitlicates  the  >ipniif,'-tim»*  of  licr  life.  To  thf  left  fif  (lie  jMcttin* 
we  see  her  again  dancing  with  her  companions  (the  Graces),  but  already 
transfixed  by  the  shaft  that  the  Eros  at  the  top  of  the  picture  has  launched 
at  her,  and  gaxing  tenderly  at  the  youth  who  plnckB  fruit  from  the  tree  to 
the  left  (Mercury).  The  Venus  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  represents  the 
inntnrp  woman  brooding  over  her  approach injr  njat<^rnity.  Tlie  writer 
wouUi  christeu  the  painting,  "The  Mystery  of  Woman."  The  same  subject 
it  treated  by  W.  Wbisbacb  in  Jb*  Prtuu,  Kwitit,  1008,  pp.  1-20,  wlio 
includes  a  discussion  of  IWllino^  Craeiftzioii  in  the  Kaiier  Friedneh 
Museum  at  H'tIhi. 

Two  Statues  in  Florence  by  Veit  Stoss.  —  II.  Voi^i!.  sees  in  two 
vooden  statues  of  Florence,  a  S.  Kocco  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Annunzi- 
■ta  and  a  Cmciiix  in  the  Ogniatantly  worlce  by  Veit  Bton.   (Jh.  Prtun. 

Kun.^is.  \ms,  pp.  20-20.) 

The  Lovers  of  Casa  Buonarroti.  —  The  cnrioii«  group  in  the  Casa 
Buonarroti  of  a  man  iioiding  in  his  arms  a  fainting  woman  with  a  third 
penonage  in  Uie  baekgronnd  has  been  variooaly  aeeigned  to  Sebaetiano  del 
Piombo,  Giorgione,  and  Tiii.in,  and  variously  t  xplained  as  "  Raphael  and  his 
Mi>tr*  ss."  (K.  A.  RF\-KARi>,in  Monatslnfu-  f.Kun»twus.  1, 1908,  pp.  6r>4-«r)6.) 
It  was  suggested  by  a  certain  Venetian  niory  among  the  novels  of  Uandello. 
K.  BoviNSKi  {ibid.  1, 1908,  pp.  900-900)  relates  the  picture  to  another  novel 
ef  Bandeilo'e,  e(Mieeming  tiie  tragio  love  afliur  of  the  nieoe  of  a  Duke  of 
Burs^iin.ly  aiul  Carlo  Vaudrai  to  whoni  she  was  socrotly  married. 

Fifteenth-century  Portals  in  G-enoa.  —  Tt-n  lititels  with  fiq:nr«Ml  Rrenes 
or  conventional  decorations,  ornamenting  doors  of  houses  in  Genoa,  are 
leptodnoed  by  C.  Csbari  in  Ran.  d^Avi^  VTIT,  1908,  pp.  71-74. 

Gtaolamo  Massola.  —  .Vproptos  of  a  Mitdointa  1^  Girolamo  Mazzola 
recently  acqniivd  1\v  the  Pin:i<'ot<'r,a  at  Furma,  L.  Tk<«ti  publishes,  in  Roll. 
Ar(e,  II,  190b,  pp.  ;iOy-;i9a,  a  description  of  his  oeuvre,  a  chronological  table  of 
the  documented  incidents  in  his  career,  and  a  genealogical  chart  of  bia 

nia  MbiBsacre  of  Otranto. — Tn  Monatuhefle  f.  Kumtwisg.  T,  1008,  pp. 
B!)JM>01,  p.  Sc"Hunni\G  artjiu's  that  pci'pfs  rppr(»j«enting  tlic  Ma«««jacrp  of 
the  Innocents  in  a  colonujuled  hall  in  which  Herod  presides  as  an  Oriental 
monarch  were  suggested  by  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Otranto  by 

Turks  in  1480. 

Hispano-Moresque  Ware  and  Florentine  Majolica.  — W.  T?or>E  con- 
tributes to  Jb.  Prems.  Kumiit.  lUUJS,  jtp.  27()-208,  a  paper  on  the  influence  of 
Hbpaoo-Moresque  ware  ou  Florentine  Majolioa.  He  treats  a  aeries  of 
flftsenth-eentary  imitations  found  only  in  exoavations  at  Floreoeey  and 
8ho^\ii  \  <\  tht>  arms  which  decorate  them  to  be  of  local  origin. 

The  Medallist  k  I'Amour  Captif.  —  The  authorship  of  a  boantifu!  modal. 

baviug  a  bust  of  Lucrej^ia  Borgia  ou  the  obverse,  and  a  putto  bound  to  a 

tree  as  the  i«mw  type,  has  never  been  settled.  Pomedello^  and  even 

niippino  Lippi  have  been  suggested,  and  Bode  and  Fabrieqrhave  identified 

the  modiillist  v.ithi  (lian  Cristoforo  Romano.    By  a  process  of  exclusion, 

and  the  resemblauce  to  medals  of  Alelioli  of  Moutua,  J.  de  Fouii.le,  in 
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Gaz.  B.-A.  XXXIX,  1908,  pp.  :j85-nr)3,  arrivps  at  thf  ronrlnsion  that  the 
latter  artist  ib  responsiltle  for  the  Lucrezia  medal  and  those  related  to  it. 

TlM  AMMUtet  Ljsippos.— 6.  F.  Hill,  in  BvH,  Hag,  XIII,  1908, 
pp.  2fjr4<^d<l,  discusites  tiie  medals  attributed  to  Lysippos,  aad  reduces  the 

tintiibcr  to  snntp  twenty.  Tie  Ix  li.-vt's  liim  ratr-d  hii^lifr  than  ho  deserves, 
having  farility  in  portraiture,  but  small  graap  of  character  aud  poor  in  his 
designs^  for  reversjes. 

FRANCE 

The  Tomb  of  Cardinal  Fraugois  de  la  Roohefoacaaid.  —  la  R.  Arch, 
XTI«  1908,  pp.  OG-lOU  (2  pl8.),  A.  Boinrt  quotes  doonmeiitB  relating  to  the 

tomb  of  Cardinal  Francois  de  la  KochrfoiK-auld,  which  was  orif^oally  in  the 
church  of  St.  Genevieve  and  is  imw  m  the  hospici'  iI'Tviy.  in  Paris.  It  is 
the  work  of  Philippe  Buystor,  who  was  matie  sculptor  in  onlin  iry  to  the 
King  ill  1632.  The  tomb  was  made  105U-1G60.  The  kneeling  iigure  of  the 
eatdinal  is  excellent,  the  flgore  of  the  child  holding  his  robe  is  leas  attrao- 
tive.  A  drawing  in  tlie  Cabinet  des  Estampes  shows  that  the  monument 
was  not  tiiade  exactly  as  originally  designed.  A  cast  in  the  library  of  St. 
Geuevieve  may  have  been  taken  from  a  bust  of  the  cardinal  by  Buysier. 
The  original  has  disappeared,  as  has  also  a  bust  by  Didier  Humbekit. 

An  Ivory  Statuette  in  the  Btttaenm  at  Cluny. — In  M,  Soe.  AnI*  Fr^ 
LXVII,  m)7,  pp.  ll.Vinn  (2  i-ls.:  t?  fif;>.).  C.  Kn-laht  discu>s«'s  an  irory 
statuette  7  em.  hijj^h  in  the  nniseimi  at  (Mmiy.  It  repre.<teiit.>(  a  nuilo 
woman  standing  aud  dates  ironi  lUu  til  teen  th  century.  The  wi'it*3r  shows 
that  it  is  to  be  connected  with  the  rather  large  class  of  statuettes  represent* 
ing  Vice  as  a  imde  woman  accompanied  by  Death.  Most  of  them  date  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centories. 

GERMANY 

A  ChronologicaX  last  oi  Diirer's  Works.  —  A  very  useful  list  of 
Diiter's  works,  in  chronological  order,  is  published  by  Sib  W.  M.  Cohwat 

in  BuH.  Mag.  Xiri.  1908,  pp.  214-210. 

The  Missing  St.  Joseph  in  Dilrer's  Adoration. —  Tt  v  rnstomary 
from  the  middle  of  the  tifteeutk  century  on  to  include  M.  .Joseph  in  the 
group  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  omission  of  hia  iigure  in 
Diirer's  rendition  of  the  subject  in  the  Uffizi  has  often  excited  comment. 
But  an  inventory  of  the  picture  in  1619  mentions  Josepli.  as  dries  MatthlillS 
Fal>er  in  1717.  The  picttin*.  too,  shows  tnices  of  a  hfjnre  Ixdiiml  Mary,  and 
the  St.  Joseph  must,  therefore,  have  be«u  obliterated  by  some  restoration  of 
the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century  (G.  Glqck  in  Jh.  Freim,  Kuti»l».  1909, 
pp.  1 19-122).  H.  Krubxr,  in  Z.  hUd.  K.  N.F.  XX,  1 908,  pp.  61-66,  compiled 
a  list  of  cnntf'tnporary  pictures  incited  by  the  Ulfiai  painting  or  others  of 
Durer's  Adorations. 

Martin  Heaa.  —  In  a  study  of  ^turtin  Hess,  mentioned  by  Diiier  in  a 
letter  of  1609,  in  Rep.  /.  K,  XXXI,  1908,  pp.  437-445,  C.  Gkbhardt  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  tliat  he  is  not,  as  Thode  8ugi^''st<  d,  identical  witti  the 
"  Haiisbiich-Meister,"  but  that  he  was  a  native  oi  Fr;iTiVt"nrt,  a  painter  and 
engraver  who  established  himself  as  a  citizen  of  1  rankfurt  in  1508,  aud 
probably  became  a  pupil  of  Dilrer's  at  the  beginning  of  the  oentoxy.  He 
finds  tltt^  he  is  the  author  of  th6  works  which  Weizriicker  grouped  around 
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th«»  portrait  in  the  po8SP«««ion  of  Freiherr  von  IInlzhau*ni>  an«l  adds  to  the 
list  another  picture,  the  invention  of  the  Cross  in  thu  Germanic  Miuwum. 

BMW  WeolitUiL^H.  BStTuniBR,  in  JR.  Kwutk,  Samm>  XXVII,  1907, 
II.  1,  attempts  a  reconstruction  of  the  life  and  ofucre  of  the  Stra-snbur^j 
painter,  Hans  Wet  htlin.  A  Life  of  Cluist  in  woodcut"  .n;  1  tip  cnt.H  signed 
J».  I',  are  the  onlv  woika  which  can  with  certainty  l»«  jiscnhod  to  tlie 
master.  Keverthele«,  by  attribations  on  styliAtie  gnmnds,  the  writer 
grafttlj  increaMS  the  number  of  works  which  can  be  related  to  Wec!itlin» 
axkd  traces  his  artistic  development.  Bom  in  Stramburg  in  14*)(l.  he  pro- 
duced in  the  eij^htiea  the  WfMxlciits  for  the  Seelenu-mzfjorhn,  thu  Swahiau 
Chronicle,  and  the  Eunucbtis  of  Terence  published  by  Diuckmuth  at  Ulni, 
md  euno  to  Kamberg  in  1487»  where  hit  chief  work  was  the  illustratioa  of 
^  Koberger  Ptmionale  of  1188.  About  14i)0  he  niigiatod  to  Ilaael,  prob- 
ably "with  Durer:  and  Rdttinger  identifies  liitn  wif'i  the  artist  called  by 
Wei^bach  the  "  Master  of  the  Bergniann  boU^ffu.'  In  1  l!»*i  he  is  found 
^aia  at  Kiiruberg,  working  in  close  touch  with  Durur.  During  LHirer's 
neond  vint  to  Ycoioe,  Weditiin  lired  in  Straisbnrg,  bttt  ntomed,  with 
Diirer  to  Xiimherg  in  1506.  Son  of  a  priest,  he  was  debarred  from  citizen- 
ship until  l.'l  \,  winrli  accounts  for  the  late  appearance  c»f  his  nionograin. 

The  Dreaden  Magdalen  a  Copy?  —  The  attribution  of  Ute  l>n>.sden 
Mafdaleii  toCorreggio  is  now  |{eneraUy  aoeepted^  but  the  anthenti(;ity  of 
tlif  jtii  ture  was  questioned  by  Morelli",  and  J.  vox  Schmidt,  in  Rep.  f.  A. 
XXXI.  1!M»8,  pp.  211-21:5.  ].(>int.s  out  that  it  is  called  a  copy  by  -Albatii, 
after  Correggio  "  in  a  catalogue  of  1783,  which  showH  that  a  tradition  to 
that  effect  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  picture  itself  is  not  at  all 
ineonsiflteot  with  Albuii^  art 

Xoamd  llait  and  the  Tombs  at  Brou.  —  In  Jf>.  Preujin.  Kunsti.  1908^ 
pp.  77-118,  W.  ViioE  shows  that  the  statues  on  the  tombs  of  Philil>prt  of 
havoy  and  Margaret  of  Austria  at  Brou  are  practically  all  the  work  of 
Konrad  Meit.  Three  of  the  four  putti  on  the  tomb  of  Margaret  and  one 
of  those  on  the  tomb  of  Philibert  are  also  hia  An  assistaatt  Henoit  de 
S*'ririi^.  probably  carved  the  putti  holding  the  arms  if  Savoy;  while  Meit'H 
brother  Thomas  was  doubtless  the  author  of  the  two  putti  holding  the 
arms  of  llar^iret  and  of  one  of  those  ou  her  husband's  tomb.  V.  2^odet,  in 
CAnm.  iirCs,  1908,  pp.  TT^llS^  assigns  tha  polti  to  the  assistants  of  whom 
one  was  a  Florentine.    This  would  explain  their  Italian  ehaniet.  r. 

Woodcuts  of  Matthias  Oerung. — C.  Dodgso.v.  in  JA.  /'r« '/yf.  K>insts. 
XXIX,  ll>08,  pp.  105-210,  catalogues  a  series  of  sixty  woodcuts  of  Matthias 
Cerung,  jmrt  of  them  eonoeivad  as  illustrations  of  the  AiN>ealyp.se,  a  few 

eontailling  biblioal  SabjeCtS  with  allusiODS  to  contemporary  reliL,'ious  eoutro- 

rmjr,  and  a  laiga  number  representing  satirical  and  allegorical  subjects. 

OSBAX  BBOXAai 

A  Portrait  of  Robert  the  DevU.  —  In  Rep.  f.  K.  XXXI.  liXHpp. 
132-1;;7.  H.  .1  wry.Ks  di.scusses  a  Madonna,  St.  Margaret  nwl  D-mor,  l)el(mg- 
iogtoMr.  Weld-liundell,  exhibited  at  the  Guildhall,  L..m.1..u,  in  I'Mil  It 
i*  a  work  of  some  follower  of  Jan  Van  Kyck,  showing  both  Flemish  and 
Fieoch  eharaeteriatica.  The  rssemblanee  of  (he  kneeling  donor  to  Everard 
de  la  Marek,  prince-bishop  of  LUttich,  and  an  old  description  of  the  picture 
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whioli  mentlaiia  the  donor  and  the  St  Maigftret  as  portraits  of  a  Count  de 
la  Marck  and  his  wifis,  togetlier  with  the  faet  that  St.  Margaret  is  r*'pres«nted 
1% iifi'liiiL,'  on  a  dnigon,  which  was,  according  to  HrantAniP,  the  device  of 
Hobert  II  de  la  Marck,  make  it  very  likely  that  the  donor  is  the  last-tiatned 
uobleiuan.  better  kaown  as  Robert  the  DeviL  The  epithet  is  alluded  to  by 
the  gesture  which  he  makes  with  his  right  hand  toward  the  dragon. 

AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Digiitoa  Rock. —  In  Am.  AiUh.  S.6.  X,  11)08,  pp.  251-254  (pi.),  D.  L 
BcsHKRLi.,  Jr.*  pablisbes  a  letter  from  Isaac  Greenwood  to  John  fiTansea 
(tie)  dated  "  N.  E.  Canibs."  I>eo.  8)  1780,  and  addressed  to  London.  It 
j^ivps  a  dps«"rii»tion  of  the  rock  in  accordance  with  a  desiro  expressed  by 
members  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  aliK>  a  renum^  of  contemporary  New 
England  opinion  abrat  it  The  letter  Is  in  the  BrItUi  Museum,  and  is 
nnmliered  Add.  Ms.  8402,  foL  100  et  seq. 

Wooden  Bowls  of  the  Algonquiu  Indians.  —  In  Am.  A  nth.  N.S.  X, 
1908,  pp.  A'J'l-VM  (;?  pis. .  4  Jigs.),  C.  C  VVillougii by  di'scrtlvps;  the  ladles, 
platters,  and  buwls  of  the  Algonquin  tribes.  The  handles  of  the  first  are 
sometimes  recurved,  or  may  be  decorated  with  animal  or  human  forms.  A 
few  plates  or  platters  have  been  preserved,  often  through  their  secondary 
later  use  in  gain^s  (dice-games).  The  howls  vary  from  siniitle  form*  to 
oradle^hapes  and  animal  lurms.  These  may,  as  in  pottery,  form  the 
handles,  or  the  bowl  may  be  carved  in  the  back  of  the  animal  itself.  An 
interesting  bowl  (pL  XXtX)  in  tlie  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity shows  markings  that  may  liave  been  made  by  an  iron  tomahawk 
and  a  steel  knife  as  well  as  stone  scrajters.  As  to  dale,  "  It  doe«*  not  ?«p»»in 
probable  that  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Algonquiu  area  many  wooden 
vessels  were  made  with  stone  tools  after  the  first  third  of  the  seventeenth 
eentury." 

Fort  Ancient.  —  In  /.%c.  Past,  VII,  1908,  pp.  191-198  (2  map'^:  4  figs.), 
G.  F.  Wkioht  gives  an  account  of  Fort  Ancient  in  Warren  County,  Ohio, 
the  largest  of  the  prehistoric  earthworks  in  North  America.  It  has  a  total 
length  of  about  three  and  one^alf  miles  and  its  esrih  watls  vary  inthieknese 

from  twent}'  to  seventy-five  fwt  at  the  base  and  have  a  height  varying  from 
five  to  twenty-four  ft  et.  It  is  2(i9  feet  above  the  neighV>oring  river.  The 
fortiticatioQ  consists  of  a  north  and  a  south  fort*  In  the  latter  was  a  ceme- 
tery in  which  three  hundred  graves  have  been  opened.  The  interments 
were  made  in  (  (ilTm-sha{>ed  stone  graves  formed  by  placing  stones  beside 
and  ovpf  fin-  Ixxli.  Few  imj^lfrnr-nts  wcrf  fotinil  wifli  tlic  sT<i-]t'ton8.  In 
jbulietin  of  '  the  Defmrlntt  nt  of  A  rchae(*io<ft/.  Phtliips  Acwiennj,  Atuiorer,  IV", 
1908,  pp.  27-166  (41  pis. ;  map),  W.  K.  Mourkukad  disoosses  this  earth- 
work at  length  and  concludes  that  it  is  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  old ; 
that  its  culture  is  different  from  that  found  in  the  Iloiiewell-Cumberland- 
Tennessee  group  of  mounds  atid  is-  nllied  to  that  at  Madisonville.  He 
believes  that  the  builders  occupied  a  territory  seventy  by  eighty  miles  in 
extent 

Northwestern  niinois.  —  In  Ree.  Pastt  YII,  1908,  pp.  62-68  (2  figs.), 

pp.  85-95  (;}  fiu^'.V  W.  Vt.  XicKKn'iox  di^^rusaes  the  ston<*  cfravps  and  the 
mounds  of  northwestern  Illinois.    The  former  are  rough  without  cists; 
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the  Bkelelons  lie  irregularly  interred.  Some  accompanying  pottery  and 
•tone  wp&AvuBOM  foand.  The  moonds  are  bolh  ooniMl  and  elongated. 
In  mound  16  (oonioal)  a  vault  was  found  originally  roofed  over.  Many 
hnman  bonee  'Ifcawd  or  calcined  occurred  in  this.  In  one  of  the  elongated 
nionnds  a  burial  was  also  discovrred ;  the  skull  lay  1  foot  !•  inches  deep.  As 
to  antiquity  the  auUiur  Hay:i :  "  Tlie  relative  age  uf  the  8tone-cuvered  graves 
is  perhaps  nol  nraeh  len  than  that  of  the  long  mounds.  The  mode  of  borial 
k  similar,  and  the  absence  of  anything  denoting  white  eontaet  plaees  them, 
so  far  as  examined,  well  back  in  time." 

The  Nea  Perc^  Indiana.  —  In  Mtin».  Am.  Anth.  A.^n.  II,  lli08,  pp. 
166-274  (5  pis.;  6  figs.),  H.  J.  Spikdkn  diacusaes  the  archaeology  and 
ethnology  of  the  Nes  Ferote  of  northweeleni  Idaho.  There  are  a  few  shell 
lieape.  Tillage  sites,  and  cemeteries.  The  burials  are  capped  by  bowlders 
and  have  cedar  stakes  around  or  over  the  body.  Ornaments.  «'tc..  are  found, 
but  nu  remains  of  food.  The  stone  inipleuieiits  described  include  chipped 
hnives,  projectile  points,  scrapers  and  perforators,  ground  pestles,  mortars, 
and  manls.  Arrowheads  are  charact'-ri/ed  by  a  variety  of  liases,  and  the 
oeciirronce  of  serrafetl  «'(lijfs  and  ddiiltle  barbinjf  is  iioted.  I'iiw^s  more  or 
Ins  decorated  are  found;  the  earlier  form  is  probably  the  straight  tubular 
pipe.  Wedges  and  hows  are  made  of  horn ;  and  bone  awls,  flakers,  whistles, 
and  beads,  as  well  as  dice  and  gaming  pieces  are  described.  Copper  was 
probably  not  known  before  wliite  contact;  weaving  was  rather  ex- 
teiisively  practise<l.  \  variety  of  baskets,  wallets,  hats,  etc..  occur.  In 
general  the  author  concludes  that  the  culture  drew  its  eleuieutA  from  both 
the  pi  ains  and  the  Fheille  Coast  and  that  the  early  state  was  mors  in  stecord 
with  the  culture  of  northern  California  and  soathem  Oregon  than  with  the 
sast.    Th'Mf  is  an  entire  absence  of  iiii::ration  myths. 

Petroglyphs  in  Southeaatern  Alaska. — In  Am.  Amh.  N.  S.  X,  1908,  pp. 
221-230  (2  pis. ;  28  figs.),  G.  T.  Emmons  discusses  the  stone  and  rock  canr- 
lags  of  lim  TliD^t.  They  are  old,  as  the  pressnt  natires  know  nothing  of 
tbeir  origin.  They  represent  human  and  animal  heads  an  !  f< mis.  costnic 
symbols,  and  fveu  myths.  The  animal  forms  are  largely  totcmic.  Tliry 
show  some  variation  in  Uuaign,  —  the  older  furuis  displaying  less  realism  and 
■KWS  eonsecntiTe  composition  than  the  newer  which  contain  fignres  true  to 
nature,  oniate  and  independent 

Explorations  in  Mexico  and  Ouatemala.  —  In  Muk.  Pcafnxlif  Museum, 
IV.  \m\  Xo.  1,  pp.  pis.  ;  b  Hg<. :  map),  aii.l  No.  2,  pp.  .">:5-l'J7 

(•U  pl8.;  14  tigs.),  T.  .Malek  describes  his  explorations  on  the  Upper 
Usomseinta  lUTer  and  in  the  Department  of  Peten,  Guatemala,  and  adja> 
sent  regions.  The  monuments  are  described  in  order  from  the  following 
wVs  :  Altar  de  Sacrificios  ( iiam<'d  fmni  the  round,  can-ed.  sacrificial  stone) : 
altars  aud  stelae.  Seibal :  stelae,  sacriticial  stones.  Itsimt^-Sacluk :  stelae, 
templepalaoe  ruins  and  moands  and  ehultuns  (rain-wells).  Canknan: 
terrace  with  stehM  and  sfcmeturs-mins.  TopoKttf  (**  island  of  ancient 
nmnnraents  *') :  five  principal  buildings,  six  small  stelae,  altars.  TSxh^ 
(a  ruined  city  tlm'C  km.  hmg):  main  tfniplt'  uitli  traces  of  vaulting  and 
color,  suuiller  buildings,  stelae.  Benque  Viejo  (British  llonduru.s) :  teuiple 
and  stslae,  with  altar  camd  with  skeleton  in  a  mournful  attitade.  Haraajo ; 
alargegrou]<  of  ruins  with  buildings  and  stelae;  stairway  called  "Tiger- 
head,**  with  glyphs,  an  aguada^  or  water-pool,  striking  objects  in  chipped 
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flint   The  ttelM  ftt  the  VArtous  dtet  tze  dMcribed  uid  photographed  In 

detail. 

The  Dog  in  Ancient  Mexico.  —  In  Am.  Anth.  K.S.  X,  lUOH.  {^p.  41!)- 
422  (9  figs.)*  H.  Bktbb  explains  the  rdle  of  the  dog  in  ancient  Mexicnu 
mythohigy,  hj  aai^tting  that  he  primarilj  repreiented  a  eonstelbtion. 

The  do^  was  the  carrier  of  the  human  soul  after  death  and  a  parallelism  ie 
worked  out  between  him  in  this  capafit  •  uj  I  Xolotl  who  carries  the  sun 
through  the  underworld.  A  symbolic  ornament  of  Xolotl,  the  author 
tfainlnv  was  the  tail  of  the  year,**  or  in  a  conventiooalked  form  the 
OOnsU  llation  "dog."  Of  this  .siUM*  constellation  the  Pleiades  are  the  most 
coiisi>icuou8  cluster.  At  tiie  end  of  a  cycb"  tiv  Mexicans  watched  theae 
stars  and  celebrated  a  new  cycle  when  they  pa^ised  tlia  zenith.  In  this  way 
a  parallel  function  of  connecting  the  old  and  the  new  is  established  for  the 
coDsfeellation  and  ite  eponymous  animaL 

Zo5Iog7  the  Maya  Manuscripts.  —  In  Z.  Ethn.  XL,  1908,  pp.  704^ 
74H  (yo  figs.),  W.  Stfmpkli.  gives  an  arcnnnt  of  the  animals  represented  in 
the  Dresden  Ms.  and  the  Codices  Troano,  Cortesianus,  and  Peresianus. 
They  are  generally  those  of  Tveatan  and  Goatemala;  especially  those 
whieh  are  conspicuous  by  their  number,  advantage  or  diaadTUitage  to 
humanity,  or  hy  tfirir  physieal  l>eauty.  The  followinj?  are  mentioned: 
monkey  ('.''),  jaguar,  puma,  dof^s  b(?ar,  hare,  aijotiti,  peccary,  iiii  extinct  (?) 
species  of  deer,  elephant  (?),  armadillo,  opon^um,  yapok  (water  opobbuiti), 
parrot,  harpy-ei^le,  owl,  vultnie,  rsTen  (?>«  trogon,  turkey,  tern  (?),  pelieaa, 
crocodile,  turtle,  iguana,  rattlesnake,  Hoa  imperator,  frog,  fidbse,  bees» 
scorpion,  snails.  On  the  elephant  the  autlifir  s^nt^M  that  just  as  thf»  pic- 
torial represeutaUou  of  the  mammoth  proveti  hu  contemporaneity  with 
man,  so  do  the  ekphant  gods'  heads  make  a  nmllar  condition  probdble  for 
Central  AmeritMb 
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Old  Testament  and  Semitic  Studies, 
in  memory  of  \\  illi;uii  liaim-y  Har- 
per. Edited  by  Robert  Francis . 
Harper,  Francis  Brown,  George ! 
Foot  Moore.  Chicago,  1908,  The 
rniversit}  <  f  rhicagoPieas.  xxzlv, 
838  pp.    ^10.  UO. 

L.  B.  Palon,  Jemsslem  la  Bible  Tlmea. 


Chicago,  1908,  The  Cfhicairo  Univer- 
sity Pn'sv.    xlf.  IW  pp.;  1(1  plans; 

50  tigs*.  8vo.  bi.uo.  J.  Poppel- 

reuter,  Kritik  der  Wiener  Genesis. 
Zimlfich  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschiehtc 
des  Unterganges  der  alten  Kunst. 
Koln.    1908,   M.  Du  Mtnit-Schau- 

berg'sche  Bachh.   M.  2.  PubU- 

eatioaa  of  the  Princeton  University 
Archaeological  Expedition  to  Svria 
in  1904-1905.  Division  II :  Ancient 
Architectnre  in  Syria.  By  Howard 
Crosby  Rntler.  Section  A  :  Soutli- 
ern  Syria.  Part  I :  Ammonltls. 
vil.  02  pp. ;  map ;  6  pis. ;  42  Hgs. 
Section  B  :  Northern  Syria.  Part  I : 
The  Alii  anil  Kasr  ibn'Wardan.  v, 
45  pp.;  7  pis.;  40  (k's.  Division 
III  :  (ireek  and  Latin  Inscription:^ 
by  Knnn  Littmann  and  W.  K.  Pren- 
tice. S,  (  ti  )n  A,  Part  I  :  iv,  20  pp.  ; 
19  tigs.  Section  B,  Part  1 :  41  pp. ; 
09  flffa 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Cities  of  St. 
Paul.  Their  Iiiiluencc  on  his  Life 
and  Thought.     New  York.  1908, 

Armstron;.'.  wi,  452  pp.  8^.00.  

R.  W.  Rogers,  The  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  especially  in 
its  Relations  to  Israel.  Mew  York, 
1908.  Eaton  A  Mains,  xlv,  2S5  pp. 
f2.0<). 

H«  Stahn,  Die  Simson-Snge.  F.lne  re- 
llgionsffeschichtUche  Untersucbung 

Ob«T  Hlrhtor  13-1  fl.  Grittlngew, 
1908.  A'anilcuhoeck  uiid  Kuprecht. 
81  pp.    iM.  2.40. 

Tell  El-  Muteselliro.  Berlcht  Ober 
die  190:^-1905  mlt  UnterstUtzung 
des  diiitschen  Kaisers  und  der 
Deutscheu  Orient-Gesellschaf t  vom 
Dentschen  Verein  «nr  Erforachnng 
Paliistlnas  veranstaltPton  Ausgra- 
bungen.  Vol.  I.  Leipzig,  1908,  K. 
Haupt  In  Komm.  Folio. 

F.  H.  Weisabach  und  W.  Bang,  Die 
altpersischen  Keilinschriften.  II. 
I^lpzig,   1908.   Hinrlchs.     ir>  ].p. 

8vo.    M.  2.  C.  H.  H.  Wright, 

Light  from  Egyptian  l^pyri  on 
.Icwish  History  before  Christ.  Lon- 
don, 1908.  Williams  and  Norgate. 
xvll,  128  pp^  8a. 
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CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 


ORHEH.  AND  ROMAN 

(Works  treating  of  the  roonnnientH  of 

the  (i reeks  and  Komaiis.  luit  not 
excln-^i vcly  of  those  of  cither.  ) 

W.  Amelung,  Die  Sculpturen  des 
Vatlcftntschen  Mneeoins.    Vol.  II. 

Hcrlin,  1008,  G.  Reinier.    768  pp. 

8vo. ;  83  pl«.    4to.    M.  30.  W. 

J.  Anderson  and  R.  P.  Spiers,  The 
Arehltectnre  of  Greeee  and  Home. 

2U  cd.     Loudon,   VM)!.  Antike 

Denkmaler.  Hrsg.  vom  Kniser- 
licti  Ueatscben  Arcbftologischen 
Instltut.  Vol.  II,  Pt  b  (1908-1908). 
Berlin,  1908,  G.  Relmer.    12  pp.; 

12  pis.;  lo  Mgs.    Folio.  H.40.  

Auktioas'Kataloir  der  Sammlnng 
^ricchlscher  und  riimischer  Miinzen 
(KonsularmUnzen,  Kaii«ertnunzen. 
Uyzantincr)  aus  di-in  Bcsitz  des 
Hfrrn  i'rof.  Dr.  Keinh.  Surhler  in 
Hrtnau.  des  Herrn  Mux  liittor  von 
W'ihiiersdorrt'er  in  Mhnelien  und  di\s 

Uerm  Dr.  S.  ia  M.  Auktiou  Mllt- 
wocb  den  17  Jnnl  1909  .  .  .  Im 
Lokaledes  .  .  .  Joseph  llanil)ur$;er, 
Frankfurt  a.  M.  1908.  70  pp.;  8 
pis.  8vo. 

Catalogues  des  Musses  et  rolleetinns 
arcl»cuU»<iit|«e9  dc  l*Alg6ric  ci  ilc  hi 
Tunlsie.  Suppl6nicnt:  A.  Mosa- 
iques  par  P.  Gautkler;  B.  Architec- 
ture; C.  Sculpture  par  L.  Toinssot. 
Paris,  1908,  EL  Lerouz.  60  pto. 
8vo.   50  fr. 

DenkmXler  priechtscher  und  idmis- 
cher  Skulptur.  Nach  nrnnns 
Toile  fortgefuhrt  und  rait  erlUu- 
ternden  Texten  versehen  von  P. 
Arndt.  UnventJiderliclie  Plioto- 
typicn  nach  Orig.'Aufaahnicn. 
SSeet.  121.  Text :  33 pp.;  6  pls.  Mu- 
nich, 190.S,  F.  Brackmnnn.   M.  20. 

 W.   Deonna.  Los  statues  de 

terre  cuite  d;ins  1  aiiti  |uit6.  Sicile, 
Grande-Gr^ce,  Etrurie  et  Konie. 
Paris,  1901$,  A.  Fontemolng.  250 

.    PI..  :  •iiUlii's.    Svo.    T.r.O  fr.  H. 

Diptmar,  Gynina.<^iHlarchjk}logie 
Oder  alli^emetae  KnnMtgeschtchte  ? 
Kin  Heitras:  /.urFrage  <hT  Kunster- 
ziehiing  um  Ilutnanistischen  Gym- 
nasium. Zweibrticken,  1907,  Pro* 
gramm.   82  pp.  8vo. 

A.  Eichhom,  Die  Wissenschaft  des 
.■\ rrldtt'kten  tin  Altertiiin  nnd  si'ine 
Vorl>ereituugsstudicu  fUr  die  Mrna- 
menikompoaitlon  mtt  uatergclegtem 


Te.vt.,     Nach  alteu  Schrtftquellea 
l>earb.      Berlin,    1900,  privatelj 
prlat4!cl.   45  pp.  4to. 
Guida  illnstrata  dd  Mttsao  Naaionale 

di  Napoli.  Api>rovata  del  Minlstero 
della  Pubbiicalstruzione.  Conipilata 
da  D.  Bossi,  E.  G&biicI,  L.  MarlanI, 
O.  Marucclii,  G.  Patrooi,  G.  tie 
Petra,  A.  Sogliano.  Per  cura  di  .\. 
Huesch.  Munich,  1908,  A.  Kacliliola 
in  commission.  490  pp.;  170  flga. 
8vo.  M.  20. 
J.  Hammer,  Der  Felngehalt  der  grie- 
chlschen  und  riimischen  Mttnzen. 
Etn  Beltrag  snr  antfken  MIfns- 
geschichte.    Tlibin<;en.  1007.  Dl>s. 

144  pp.    Svo.  L.  Hourticq,  La 

pefntare,  des  orlylnea  an  X  VI«  sttele. 

fPt.  I:  1-a  pehtturc  antique,  pp.  9- 
.'>■">.  )   I'aris,  I'JOd,  Laurens.  Suupp. ; 

R.  Katz,  Werke  klassischer  Kunst. 
Zum  Studiuin  der  bildenden  KUnsto 
der  Griechen  iiud  Kniner.  Vol.  I, 
22  pp. ;  70  pis.    Stuttgartt  1908,  C. 

Ebner.    M.  26.  O.  und  B.  Rem, 

Carl  Olfrieil  Midler.  Lebensbild  In 
Briefcn  an  seiue  Eltcrn  roil  dem 
Tagebueh  seiner  Itallenlsch-inie- 
ehisflien  Roise  Berlin,  1908.  Wcld- 
nuiuu'sciie  Buchh.  xvi,  401  pp.;  3 
pis.    8vo.    M.  10. 

Monuments  antiques,  relev6s  et  re« 
staun's  par  les  Archltectcs  penslon- 
naires  de  TAcacl^mie  tie  l-'r.inee  il 
Uome;  publids  sous  la  direction  de 
H.  d'Epony.  Parts  1-2,  50  pLt. ; 
]>arts  3-4, 52  pla.  Pftrls,  1007-1908, 
bchmid. 

E.  Pais,  Studi  stortcl  per  I*  antielilt4 

classica.    I,  1.    Pisa,  1908.    T.  5. 

 W,   K.   Prentice,  Greek  and 

Latin  Inscriptions  (Pnblicatiojis  of 
an  American  Archaeological  Expe<ll- 
tion  to  Syria  in  18i>a-15)00).  New 
York,  1908.  The  Contory  Co.  Xlv, 
852  pp.  Folio. 

S.  Reinach,  K6pertotre  de  la  statnatre 
greccjue  et  ronmine.  II,  Pt.  1. 
Paris,  1908,  Leroux.  xxxviii,  416 
pp.  H  fr.  M.  Roder,  Die  Akrop> 
oils  von  Athen  und  daii  Forum  Ro- 
mannm,  nach  der  Natnr  gemnlt. 
Phototypische  Re  p r o d  u k t i  o n  e  n. 
Munich,  1907,  B.  Kiihlens  Kunstan- 
stalt.    2pl«.    Folio.  M.«Jeach. 

Sertum  Xabericuni  collectum  a  phi- 
lulogis  Batavis  ad  celebrandura  diem 
festum  XVI*«  mensit  JuUt  anni 
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Grkbk:  Gbkbal] 

MCMVni.  Leiden,  10O8,  E.  J. 
Brill.  \m  pp.  Hvo.  M.  10.  (Con- 
toiuiug:  A.  E.  J.  Uolwerda,  De 
Pythlls  btpartlto  Mtin;  J.  H.  Hol- 
freitl*,-Tr..  Do  coronls  scpulcrallbut* ; 

J.  Six,  Tonitnis   iniaj^o.)  R. 

Steiner,  Le  My»t^re  cIiK'tien  ot  \c» 
My>t^reH  anii'itirs.  Trad,  do  I'lillo- 
nmud  par  K.  Sciiuru.  Taris,  11)08, 
IVrrln.  16mo. 

Tabulae  quibas  antiqaitates  graecae 
et  romanae  Ulnstrantur.  Ed.  St. 
Cybulski.  Leipzig.  1008,  K.  F. 
Koehler.  Tab.  XV  :  Navigla  2d  ed. 
Tab.  Vin :  ed.  Anthes,  Caatrm  Ro- 
mnna.  T:ih  TX:  R.  Solinoidor, 
Machinae  ci  tontienta.    M.  4  each. 

Verhandhingen  der  49.  Veraammlung 
deutscher  Philologen  und  Schtil- 
inaniier  in  Ba.sel  vom  24.  bin  27. 
September,  11)07.  Leipzig,  1908, 
B.  G.  Teabner.  vili,  221  pp.  Hvo. 
M.  6. 

OBBBK 

(Ini-lndlii'T  ftlno  titlos  f  f  w  rks  rolat- 
ing  to  l*re-UcUeDlc  inlmbitAnts  of 
Oreece  and  to  kindred  peoptea,  and 
to  monuments  of  Greek  art  wber- 

»    ever  found. ) 

L  GENERAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 

Eihel  B.  Abrahams,  Greek  Dress.  A 
Study  of  the  Costumes  worn  in  An- 
cient Qreeoe  from  tbe  l^re-Uelleolc 
Times  to  tbe  Helleate  Age.  Lon- 
don, I1K)8,  J.  Murray,    xvi.  134  pp. ; 

64  ttga.    8vo.    10a.  Agyptiache 

Urknndan  mua  den  KgL  Museen  zu 
Berlin.  nricchisrlio  Urkundcn. 
VoU  IV.  Part  5.  Berlin,  1U08,  Weid- 
mann'^oho   Bnehh.     pp.  120-l(i4). 

4to.    M.  2.40.  W.  Aly.  Der 

krcUscUe  Apollonkult.  Vorstudic 
zu  einer  Analyse  der  krctlschen  Got- 
terkalte.   Leipzig,  1908,  Dietericb. 

58  pp.    Sva    M.  1.80.  Athen. 

Die  bemerkenswertesten  Baudenk- 
inaier,  Bildwerke,  AnKichteu.  Rcr- 
Un-Ste|?lltc,  190a,  Verlag  der  Neuen 
Photou^nii Mschen  Gcsetlscbaf t. 
Two  portfolios.    M.  20. 

K.  Baedeker,  Griechenland.  5th  ed. 
T  -i-r/i^r,  1!!0S,  K.  Baodokor.  xxviii, 
-i4:i    PP- ;    3   pis.;    15   maps;  25 

figs.;  5  plans.    8vo.  F.  Baum- 

carten,  F.  Poland,  and  R,  Wagner,  l 
Die  hellentache  Koltnr.   8d   ed.  I 
Letpzl::,  IWS,  B.  0.  Tonhnor.  xi. 
&30  pp.;  2  maps;  7  pis.;  400  figs. 


8vo.     M.   10.  BeothyAlbum. 

Budapost,   I  'OS,  Athenaeum.  679 

£p.  (liuugarian.)  Couteuta:  J. 
I6dt88,  Bysantlne  Writers  od  the 
Kate  of  t)»e  Athena  I'arthenos,  pp. 
ir>4-159;  F.  LAng,  Aociuut  Greek 
Culture  and  Homer,  pp.  180-179; 
M.  LAnp.  The  KeronistnictJon  of 
the  West  Petliment  Group,  of  the 
Tom  pic  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  pp. 
173-178;  B.  Platz,  Aucient  Egyp- 
tian Art,  pp.  179-185.  P.  R.  v. 

Bienkowski.  Dio  Darstellun^oii  der 
Uallier  in  der  belleniatisctien  KunsU 
Hrsg.  vom  bsterrelcli.  Archftolog. 
Institut.  Vienna,  1908,  A.  Iloltier. 
viil,  151  pp. ;  9  pis. ;  175  lijis.  Jto. 

M.  34.  J.  Boehlau,  Grloohischa 

AltertUmer  sUdni.ssisolion  Fundorta  - 
auH  dem  Besltz  des  Uorrii  A.  Vogell, 
Karlsruhe.     Vcrstelgerunp  durch 
M.  Cramer  in  Kas-^ol  vom  20-SOMai, 

1908.    102  pp. ;  11  pl^^.    *t«.  P. 

Boeach.  6ewpAi.  Untcrsuchern  zur 
Kpan&:elie  priechlaclierFeate.  Ber- 
lin, 1908,  Mayer  &  Miller,  x,  14Spp. 

8vo.    M.  3.«J0.  R.  Braun,  Soin- 

mertage  in  GrieclienlanU.  Keise- 
Erlnnerungen.    Hagen  1.  W,,  1908, 

Decker  &  Co.    92  i)p.    8vo.^  K. 

Buslepp,  De  Tanagraeorum  Sac r is. 
Weitnar,  Programm,  1C08.  18  pp. 
4  to. 

A  Calderini,  La  Manomlsfttone  e  la 

Condizlone  doi  Liljorll  in  Orecla. 
Milan,  1908,  U.  Hoepll.  xix,  404 
pp.    1 2 1.  B.  Cavaignae.  Etodea 

sur  riiistoiro  fliiaiioUre  d'Ath^nca 
au  V  siiicle.  Le  trC-sor  <l'Alh*nea 
de  480  k  404  (Btblloth^que  des  Ecoles 
fm!io:i1scv  (!" A'lif'Hcs  ol  do  Home. 
FaHcl  100 J.  i'aris,  I'jub,  A.  Fonte- 
moing.    Ixxv,  192  pp. ;  3  pis.  ;  29 

llgs.    10  fr.  P.  Cawadias  und 

Q.  Kawerau,  Die  Ausjrrnhnnf;  der 
Akropol'is  vom  Jahro  iss.-,  \y\s  zum 
Jabre  1890.  (Bc/jXui^Ki}  r^t  ip 
' KHwwi* kpx9MiKiiyut^lit  'Brot/wfat  6.) 
Athens  I'.tOtS,  'EirWa.  150  pp.;  18 
pis.;  4  tigs.  Text  in  (ireek  and 
German.  M.  40. 
W.  Dittbemer.  Issos.  Kin  Beitrag 
zur  GeHcliiciite  Alc.xaiuiers  des 
Grossen.   Berlin,  1908,  G.  X.iuck. 

181  pp.    8vo.  M.  L.  D'Ooge, 

The  Acropolis  of  Athens.  New- 
York,  I'.iits.  Tlie  Macmillan  Co.  xx. 
j    405,  V  pp.  i  9  pla.  i  7  plan» ;  134  tigs. 

8vo.   $4.00  net.  W.  D6rpfeld, 

'  \'it  rt.  r  Brief  Uber  Leukas-Ithnkn. 
[    Die  Ergebalsae  Uer  Ausgrabungon 
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von  1007.    Athens,  1008,  Hestla.  [ 

2(i  pp.  ;  :5  plans ;  fli.'.  Rvn. 

C.  Eulcr.  \\op<pvptos  —  purpureas.  Elne  I 
farbenu'cst  liichtUche  Studle.  Weil-  | 
hiMir.  i".'!'*^,  rrogranini.  19  pp.  8vo.  i 

Fouillcs  de  Delphes.  cx6cm6es  par ' 
Til.    Hoinolle.      Vol.     \.      IVtits  ' 
Bronzes,  terres  cailes,  etc*.    Tvxte  j 
par  K  i»etdrl«et.  Pt  2«,  pp.  97~17«. 
I'aris,  lUOK,  Fontcmolng.  ' 

A.  S.  Qeorgiadds.  I.es  porti«  tic  la  Grhcc  \ 
dans  TantiquUC  qui  subMistent  en- 
core aujoimrhui.     Athens,  1907. 

9  pp. ;  o'pls.  Atlas.  G.  Gerlach, 

He  (Jraccnnim  titulis  honurarils 
cttpiU  ^electa.   Ualle,  IdOtt,  Diss. 

80   pp.     8vo.  Ooumia,  see 

Hawes.  L.  Oranello,  II  culto  dl 

DioiitHo  nelle  Bacche  dl  Kurlpkle. 
Triest.  1907.  l*rogramra.  58  pp.  8vo. 

  La  Ordce,  par  T.  Iloinollc,  II. 

llousayo,  T.  Kcinach,  E.  Tli6ry,  G. 
Descliainps,  Ch.  Dlehl,  G.  Fouj;i»res, 
J.  Fsichari,  A.  Berl,  M.  PaiUar6». 
Parht  IM)8«  8oel«t«  fmn^lse  d'tm- 
prlnierie  et  de  n»>rairie.  396  pp. 
8vo.  Guide  to  Greece,  the  Ar- 
chipelago. Constantinople,  the 
Coasts  of  ,\sla  Minor,  Crete,  and 
Cyprus.  London,  1U08,  Macmillao. 
S76  pp.;  13  mapni  83  plans.  8vo. 
0». 

Bdith  H.  Han.  The  Decorative  Art  of 

Crete  in  the  Hmnze  .Age.  I'lillndfl- 
pliiu.   I'.'iiT.  .lolin  C.   WlDhton  Co.  I 

47  pp.; pis. ;  »;;» tigs.  4to.  Diss.  

Jane  E.  Harrison,  rrolegoroeoa  to  | 
the  Study  of  Greek  Reltjsflon.  2d  ed.  | 
Cambridge,  wm.  University  i  n  ^ 

xxii,  682  pp.  Svo.  J.  Haury, 

t)berdte  Herkunft  der  Kabfren  and 
tiber  Kiu\vftTulcnin<rc'n  mm  Sfiflpaliis- 
tiua  nach  Bo«iiicii.    Munclicn.  1^08. 

SchApplng.  Harriet  Boyd 

Hawes,  Blanche  E.  Williams,  U.  B. 
Seager.  Edith  H.  Hall,  The  American 
F\[>I<)i:iiii>ii  Society.  Gournia,  Va- 
siliki  and  Other  i'rehistoric  Sites  on 
the  iMthmus  of  literapetra,  Crete.' 
Kxfnvatiniti«  of  the  Wells-IIouston-  ! 
(  riuiipiCxpcditUms.  1901,  1903,  1904. 
Philmlelphia,  1908,  The  American 
Exploration   Society.    tiO  pp. ;  23 

pis.  ;  42  tig.'?.  Folio.  8  W.00.  D.Q. 

Hogarth.  Kx('avati(tn>  at  Ephe.sns: 
the  Archaic  Artemitiion,  with  Cliap- 
ters  by  (T.  H.  Smith,  A.  H.  Smith, 
B.  V,  Head,  ami  .A.  E.  Henderson. 
Text  :  x,  344  pp.  ;  52  pis. ;  101  llgs. 
Atlas:  IH  pis.  LondOD,  1908, 
British  Museum.  60*.  | 


0.  Kawerau,  see  Cawadlas.  A.  P. 

Keramopoullos.  Ex(tir«.i<.ii  tbrotiirh 
Delpb!.  Athcus,  I'JUH.  Ueck  Hart. 
7(Jpj'     .'  i)l!uis.    2  draeh.  ((Jreek.) 

 H.  Kiepert.  Graeciac  antiqaae 

tJibnla  in  U8nm  flcholarum  clescripta. 
(  Wall  map  of  aiR-ioiit  f  Jreece.)  I  : 
(>00,000.  10th  ed.  9  sheets  61^  633 
cm.  Berlin,  1906,  D.  Reiroer. 

H.  I.  Lagrange,  I.a  CrMe  ancienne. 
Pari."*.  1908,  V.  Lecortre.    155  pp.  ; 

2  plans :  tlofs.  Bvo.  Marg.  Linfl^, 

Die  Bestimmnng  des  Onos  Oder 
Epinetron.  Berlin,  U»08,  Wefdmann*- 
schc  Buchh.  vi,  »'.;»  pp.  ;  i';'.  il::s. 
8vo.  M.  2.40.  — Tlie  Ladies  of  thtt 
Mycenaean  Towns.  Rvdapest,  1908, 
rrogramme  of  the  Mfidrliengyrana- 
Slum,  pp.3-ir».  (MiniKHriaii  ) 

J.  P.  MahafTy.  Kaiiiljlos  and  Studies  in 
Greece,  oth  ed.  Loudon,  1907, 
Macmillan  &.  Co.  ix,  430  pp.;  pi. 
r  I  — Musdea  Imp^riaux  Otto- 
mans. Catalogue  des  llguriti«s 
grecqnes  de  terre  eulte.  Oonstantl- 

nopl  •,  I'"*?',  Ahmed  Ihsan.  15  fr.  

Q.  Murray,  The  Rise  of  the  Greek 
Epic.  Oxford,  1907.  Clarendon 
I'ress.    xii,  283  pp.    8vo.  6«. 

W.  A.  Oldfather,  Lokrtica,  sagenge- 
8chichtli<  lu'  uiitL-rsuchungen  ( I'liil"!- 
ogu8,  Ixvil,  pp.  411-474).  TUbiii* 
gen,1908,  H.  Lanpp,  Jr.  64  pp.  8vo. 
Diss. 

S.  Paganeles,  'Avo  r^f  ' kKpow6\tui  tls 
tV  'AXw.  New  York,  1908,  U  rod 
rvir«Yps^{ov  T^t 'ArXarr(jot.  103  pp.; 

11  pis.  E.  Petersen,  Athen  (B<!- 

riiiiiiilc  K  )i!sisii1tten,  vol.  41). 
Leipzig,  1908,  E.  A.  Seemann.  255 
pp.;  129  Hot.  6vo.  If.  4.— — 
G.  Perrot,  l.ctln  s  do  Grftce  (Ex- 
trait  de  la  Uevne  arcli£ologique, 
vol.  Ix).  Paris,  1907,  Leroux.  39  pp. 
8vo. 

K  Rees,  The  Uule  of  Three  Actors  in 
tin-  Classical  Greek  Driuu:!.  Chi- 
cago, 1908,  Diss.    86  pp.  8VO. 

1.  Thomopoules,  Ithaka  nnd  Homer. 

Kin  I?eitrag  /.ur  homerischen  Gr>o- 
graphie  nnd  znr  homerischen  Frage 
in  3  Teilen.  I:  Das  homerische 
Ithaka.  (Modern  Greek  with  a 
snmmary  in  German.  Reprint  of  the 
Geriiiiii)  simimary.)  Athens.  1908, 
C.   EleuUieroudakis.    48  pp.;  ill. 

8vo.    M.  9.  A.  TrendelenbuTg, 

Die  .\nfnn:r«<trfcke  der  heiligeu 
Sirasse  in  Delphi.  Berlin,  1907, 
I'rogramm  des  Frledrichs-Gvmna- 
siums  (ahio  Berlin,   1908,  Weld- 
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mann).   Sf  pp. ;   10  flgs.  4to.  

C.  Tsountas,  Ai  rpoiVrroptnol  dxpo- 
Tix«t  Ai^fj^ioi'  Kai  ^^(tkXov.  Athens, 
1908.  Bvck&  Ban h.  432  pp.;  87  pis.; 
m  flgf.   4to.   M.  40. 

II.  GREEK  ABCHITECTURB 

Kgl.  Museen  xu  Berlin.  H.  Knack- 
fuss  1^^^  Kathaug  zii  Milet.  Mit 
BeitrftKen  von  C.  FmlrJeh,  T.  Wle- 
gand,  H.  WlnncfcUl  (Milet.  Ergeb- 
nisse  der  Ausfrrabnnfren  and  L'n- 
tcrsnchungcn  scit  ^ m  .Iiihre  1800. 
H«ft  2).  Berlin,  liHiH,  U.  Kelmer. 
100  pp. ;  SO  p1«.  ?  107  llgii.  4to. 

W.  R.  Lethaby,  Greek  HuildlngK  rep- 
resented by  FnigiiK'tits  in  the  Brit- 
i§h  Museam.  I :  Diana's  Temple  at 
EphesuH.  London,  1906.  Botsford. 
M  pp. ;  80  llgn.  Svo. 

G.  Nicole,  Le  vieux  toniple  «1'  \th?-tm 
aur  I'Acropole.   Gentsve,  1908,  KUn- 

dlg.    28  pp.-  F.  NoMlcOval- 

hans  nnf!  Pnlast  in  Kreta.  Eln  Bei- 
tra<;  7.nr  Fruhgeschichte  des  Ilauses. 
Ltipzi'j;  und  Berlin,  1908,  B.  G. 
Teubner.  70  pp. ;  pi. ;  7  tfga.  8vo. 
M.  140. 

O.  Strnad,  Der  Partlienon.  Farbige 
Original  Llthographie.  Vienna,  1908, 
K.  K.  Hof.-  nnd  Staatsdniclwret. 

nr.  GREEK  SCULPTURE 

M.  Besnier,  La  VCuus  de  Milo  et  Du- 
mont  d'UrvIlie.    Paris,  1{K)8.  8vo. 

2  ft.  P.  R.VOQ  Bienkowald,  Die 

IHHratclltittiien  der  Oalller  In  der  heU 
lenlstischt-n  Kuust.  Vienna,  11)08, 
H6lder.  vili.  151  pp.;  9  pis.  ;  175 
liics.  4to. 

R.  Kekule  von  Stradonitx,  Die  BiUI- 
nisse  ilL-a  Sokrates.  Berlin,  1008, 
Betmcr.  ".8  pp.;  flg.  8vo.  M.  4 
— —  KonigUcbe  Museen  au  Berlin. 
Altertflmer  von  f^rgnnion.  Hrsg. 
im  Auftrage  des  k.  prenss.  Minis- 
tem  der  Geistlicben,  Unierrichts- 
ond  Me<iizinaUAngelegenheiten.  Bd. 
7:  Die  Skulpluren  mit  Ausnaliine  d«'r 
Aluirrellefs  von  Fraux  Winter.  Mil 
elnem  Beitrnt;  voit  Jakob  Schram- 
men.  Berlin,  1908,  G.Reimer.  Text 
L  i.   It,  802  pp. ;  588  llga.  AtlM. 

W.  K.  Malmberg,  The  Torso  of  the 
Belvedere.  Dlacusses  the  qiie.stionH 
of  iurei^toration  and  interpretation. 
Dorpat.  1908.  (Russian.) 

H.  Quaata.  Wie  siiid  die  Flguren  im 
Uatglebel  des  ZeoHteiupela  zu  Ol^iu- 


pta  ansnordnen  ?  Berlin,  1908,  Pro- 
gramme. Ifi  pp.  firn. 
P.  Schaufenbiihl,  Ver^iU(•tl  etner  kUnst- 
leriscli-aimtoinisclieii  Definition 
fiber  die  Laokoougruppe  a.  Michel- 
angelo. StrasebniVt  J.  H. 
Heit/..    xvl.  2L>fi  pp. ;  pi.    8vo.  M. 

10.  1.  N.Svoronoa,  Das  Athener 

Nntionalmuseuni.  Phototypische 
Wiedergabe  seiner  Schatze. 
Deutsche  Aasgabe  besorgt  von  W. 
Barth.  Pts.  9  and  10.  Text.  pp. 
289-886;  pis.  Ixxzl-c  Athens, 
1908,  Beck  A  Bartb.  H.  14.8a 

IV.  OKKEK  VASES 

P.  Blechmann,  De  inseriptionibns 
quae  leguntur  in  va.Hculis  Rhodiia. 
GOtUngen,  1»07.  44  pp.;  8vo.  Diss. 
^— BTw.  Burkhardt,  Reitertypen 
auf  grieehi.sclien  Vasen.  MaDlcb, 
liKH>.    Diss.    48  pp.  4to. 

A.  Pairbanks,  Athenian  Lekythoi  with 
Outline  Drawing  in  Glaze  Varnish 
on  a  Wliite  Ground.  (University  of 
Michl^xan  Studies.  Hnmanlstic  Se- 
ries. VoL  VL)  New  York,  1007. 
The  Macmlllan  Co.  tx,  371  pp. ;  16 
pis.  ;  57  tigs.  8vo. 

G.  Nicole,  Meidias  et  le  style  tleurl 
dans  la  c6ramique  atttqne.  Geneva. 
1008,  Kundlg.  Ill  pp. ;  18  pla.i  48 
flgs.  20  fr. 

V.  GRKEK  INSriurTION'S 

A.  Boeckh  und  K.  O.  Miiller,  Brief- 
weehael  fiber  eine  attfsche  Inscbrlft 

BITS  dem  Jahre  1H,'?.'>.  A  Is  Erganz- 
ung  dea  1883  erselu  im  tien  Brief- 
wechselsder  ht-idt-n  (k-lriiru-n  nlt- 
geteilt  von  F.  Frhr.  Hiiler  von 
Gartringen,  I^'iiizlg.  1908,  B.  Q. 
'ICnliiit-r.  44  pp.  ;  '2'2  II::-*.  Hvd. 
R.  Cagnat  etP.  Jouguet,  Inscriptiones 
graecae  ad  res  romanas  pertinentes. 
1.     Paris.  1908.  Leroaz.  pp.  861- 

468.  tiv«>. 
G.    Gerlach,    Grieclii.sclie  Ehrenin- 
«*chriften.     Halle,    1908,   M.  Nie- 
aieyer.     xi,  1 pp.    8vo.     M.  S. 

 Inacriptioncs  Graecae.  Con- 

ailio  et  auctoritate  Academiae  litte> 
ramm  reglae  Bornmfcae  edttae.  Vol. 
IX;  pt,  2:  In-^rriptit>nes  Graeeiae 
Keplentrionali>  vcluininihus  VII  et 
VIII  non  conipifliinsiii'.  I'ars  2: 
Inseriptlones  Thcssallne,  Ed.  Olio 
Kern.  Indlcef*  composnit  P.  Hiiler 
de  (i.'iert  riiii:<'ii.  iU'rliii,  II'iim.  (J. 
Ueliucr,  xxxii,  338  pp. ;  map.  Follow 
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Vol.  XII,  Pars  7 :  Inscriptiones 
Amoral  pt  iii>uliiriini  vicinarum 
E(L  Jul.  Delniimrri'.  Iiullcea  com- 
posnit  F.  Ililler  dc  Gatrtrinuen, 
Berlin,  ldO«,  G.  Keimer.  xi.  ICO  pp. ; 
pi.  Folio.  M.  29. 
H  Lattermann.  (^riochische  Banln- 
setiriften  vDissertatlones  phllolo- 
;cicae  Argentorateoses  selectae.  Vol. 
XIII,  Pt.  -A).  Strassbtir^',  1908,  K. 
J.  Trilbuer.  vil,  137  pp. ;  i  pis. ; 
2  Ago.  M.  5. 

VL    GREEK  COINS 

P.  Gardner, The  Gold  Coinage  of  Asia 
before  AlexnndtT  the  Great.  Lon- 
don. 1908,  H   Kn.wde.    2.<».  fxJ. 

Rccueil  gtniial  des  monnaietgrecquea 
d'A«ie  Mineure  commeticd  par 
W.  II.  WaiUIiiiL'  i  II  '  (Mithuie  ot  com- 
pl6t(  par  K.  Uabtlou  et  Th.  Keinacti. 
Vol.  I,  Ft  2:  Bitbynle  (jusqu'ii 
.ftillopoUs).    5fi  pis.    4to.    40  fr. 

E.  V.  Stern,  A  Medallion  with  a  Kep- 
re»entation  of  Athena  from  Olbla. 

OdesM,  1907.   Folio  (KuH»i«n)  

I.  N.  Svoronos,  Die  Mttnzen  der 
rtolciniicr.  Vol.  IV.  Athens,  1908, 
Beck  &  Barth.   Uviii,  622  pp.  dvo. 

ROMAN 

(Including  abo  titles  of  vvori<s  re- 
lating to  the  monuments  of  the 
Etruscans  nnd  other  peoples  who 
inhabited  Italy  before  or  contempo- 
raneously witii  I  111-  Uomans,  as  well 
aa  to  Uoiuau  mutiumeota  outside  of 
Italy.) 

I.    GENERAL   AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 

B.  Agostinoni.  II  Fnclno  (Collezione 
dl  nion<i^rH(ie  illustrate.  Ser.  I, 
No.  :VJ).  Bergamo,  1908.  Istiiuto 
italiano d'  arti  •irailche.       pp. ;  pi. 

8vo.    4  1.  D.    Angeli,  Koina. 

Partf  I  ;  Dalli-  Dii^ini  al  regno  ili 
Costantino.  Bcr^auio,  1908,  Utituto 
Italiano  d'  arti  fcraflche.  138  pp.  Bvo. 
8.60  fr.  I'arte  II :  Da  Costantino  al 
Klnasciniento.    183  pp.    8vo.    5  1. 

A.  B^rard.  Alesia.Pari8,  I'.Hts.  .Ir  Kud..- 

val.  44  pp.  8vo.  V.  £.  Bianchi, 

Guide  de  Rome  et  de  sea  environs. 
Illii^trC'  ilr  iiombrcuses  plioto^ri-a- 
V urcij.  Traduit  eu  f rauiifaib  d'apreti  la 


4'  M.  lialienne  par  V.  Fettinatl. 
Turin  &  Rome,  1906,  G.  B.  Paravla 

&  Cle.    xlvlU.  B19   pp.  Sto.  

P.  Bodcreau,  T  :i  ("apsa  anclentic. 
La  GafMa  moderne.   Paria,  1907, 

A.  CballameL   S88  pp,  8to.  

G.  Boissier,  Uoma  c  Pompei :  pan- 
scgeriate  archeologiche.  Traduzloiie 
italiana  cou  appendice  e  note  dl 

A.  J.  Kuaconl.   519  pp.   5  fr,  

G.  Bonavenia.  La  qnestlone  pnra. 
rnente  arclu-oloplca  e  storico-iin  lu'- 
ologica  Delia  controversia  tilume- 
nlana.   Rome,  1907.  F.  CaineUinl. 

61  pp.    8vo.  F.  Boumon, 

ar^nua  de  J^utece :  le  pass6,  I  fX- 
huraatloii,  r^tat  actneL  I'aris.  190M, 

i>arag0D.  2  pit*.  8vo.>-^L.  Brochet, 
Itnde  mr  lea  voles  romalnea  en 
Bas-l*oitou,  Fontenay  1  (  niatOi 
1907,  Luasaad  105  pp.  b\  o. 
R.  Cagnat,  Lea  Denx  Camps  dc  la 
Ifgion  ITI'  .\njriiste  i\  Ljinibesc, 
d'aprt's  U'!»  fouilles  lecenles.  Parln, 

1008,  C.  Klincksieck.  J.  Charles^ 

Roux,  Ninies.  (Nfmea  antique,  pp. 
9-88.)    I'aris,  1008,  Blond.  151pp.; 

111.     Hvo.  Q.  Cozcnsa.  Slabiju 

btudil  arcbeologici  topograpiiict  e 
storlcl  illustratt  da  inci^ioni  c  piante 
topogr.  Con  pn  fatinne  del  I'rof. 
Gluliode  Petra.  Tnini,  1907,  Vecchl 
&  Cle.  253  pp.  8vo.  4  1. 
Dei  Lavori  eMej^nlti  In  Poropel  dal 
1.  Aprilc  1007  a  tntto  Gla^no  1908. 
lielazione  a  S.  E.  11  Mlnistr  )  Mia 
iiitruziooe  pubblica.  Naples,  19u8. 
Rtahlllmento  tlpognflco  M.  d'  Auria. 
•J  '  1  11  ;  s  pis.  8vo.  A.  V.  Domas- 
zewski.  Die  Aniage  der  Limeska»- 
telle.    Heidelberg,  1908.  C.  Winter. 

81  pp.;  5  pis.   8VO.   M.  0.80.  

C.  Dubois,  PouKzolea  antUines. 
( I^lbliotll^({Ue  (k-s  I'(  Irs  ftaiK^ai'-.  s 
d'Ath^ucH  et  dc  Home.  Fasc.  98). 
Paria,  1907,  A  Fontemotng.  xl, 
452  pp.;  map;  56  tl-v     Svo.    12  fr. 

r>().  E.  Diinzelmann,  .■\il*»o  bei 

llunteiierg.  Bremen,  1907,  O.  Win- 
ter. 14  pp.  8vo. 
Binzelforschungen  iifeer  Kunat-  v. 
Aherturusgcgensiande  zu  Frank- 
furt a.  M.  Im  Auftrai:e  der  Kom- 
mi(t»ion  filr  Knnat-  nnd  Altertums- 
gei:enstande  hrsg.  vom  SliUltlschcn 
Ilistorischen  Museum.  Vol.  I, 
Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1908,  .7.  Uaer. 
vlii,  171'  pp.  8vo.  M.  12.  (Con- 
tain I  lit:  G.  Wolff,  Uherden  7iiaam- 
nienhaiiL'  rnniix  iiiT  mul  frulitniUi  l- 
alterltchcr   Kuliur  Im  Maiulande. 
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A.  Riese,  Die  Glgantensiiulen.  ins- 
besondere  die  lialter-  and  Giganten- 
^nippen,  and  flirv  Lftenitar  selt  der 

Eiitdeckung  dei  II.i'iIrni'irKDt'r 
Saulii  5  Ugs.    R.  Wclcker, 

Deckel   romischar  Tonlainpen  im 
Hi-^torischen  Moaeam  sa  Fnokfurt  i 
a.  M.  «  rig8.) 

E.  Esp^randieu,  Les  foiiiUes  (1'A16sia 
en  luoa.  b«mur,  1906.  164  pp.; 
Rl  pi*.  8t«. 

P  Gusman.  I/iirt  (1«'cf)ratlf  de  Rome 
lie  la  lit)  de  la  H6put>UijUe  an  IV« 
sltcle.  Part  I.    Paris,  1908.  Folio. 

W.  Huverstuhl,  Dlo  l.iv^r  dcs  Hr.incr- 
Kastells  Aliso.  Antwerp,  lUlT, 
Ljiportc     Dosse.    6  pp.    8vo.  | 

M.  Jatu,  Le  rappresentaoze  flffurate 
delle  pmrlncle  Romane.  Bmne, 
i'>nH.  E.  Loescber  t  Co.  86  pp. 

8vo. 

A.   Kiekebusch,    Der   EinilOM  der  | 
nmiisrhen  Kultnr  anf  tlic  fjormnii- 
ische  iiu  Spiegel  der  IIufc'fl<ira,ber . 
des  Niederrheins.    With  an  appen- 
dix :  Die  attsolute  Ciironologie  der 
Angenflbel  (Stodlen  ntid  Pomehnn- 1 
jjen  zur  Mt'iKclicii  niul  Viilkorkumlr, 
3).    Stuttgart,    11)08,    istreckor  \ 
Schroder.   92  pp.    8vo,  ! 

R.  Lanciani,  Stnrin  dt-uli   Ncavi  di 
Roma  et  iiuliziti  iuiunio  le  collezioni 
roninne   di   anticliit^     Vol.  Ill:' 
Oaiia  elezioue  dl  Giollo  111  alial 
none  dl  Fto  IV.  Rome,  IfKlg.  4to.  | 

15  fr.  F.  Loes.  1.>-<  I'tablisse- ! 

me»t.s  roniains  dann  les  environs 
d'Arion.  Arlon,  1008,  Bruck.  fiO 
pp. :  pi.    8v<).    L'  fr.  .'.0. 

R  V.  D.  Magoffin,  .V  .siudy  of  the 
TopojnT»phy  and  Munk-ipal  Hi?*torv 
ot  Pnieneate.  Baltimore,  Ii»08,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Frp!i!i.    101  pp.  ;  '» 

pla.    8vo.  H.  Marucchi,  see  M. 

T.    Ripostelli.  August  Mau. 

rompejl  in  Leben  un<l  Kunst,  Zweite 
Anflat:*'.    L<-ip/.i^'.  HKiH,  W.  Engel- 

iiiruin.    afJi  pp.    >sv(i.     M.  17.  J 

A.  Meissner,  Altromisches  Knltnr- 
leben.  ijelp%ijc,  11K)H,  E.  A.  See- 
maan.    xll.  Sis  pp.;  plan.  8vo. 

M.  4,  A.  B.  Meyer  und  A.  Un- 

taffbrcber.  Die  Kunicrstadt  Agunt 
Jwl  Llena  In  Tirol.  Eine  Vorarbeit 
7u  iltrer  An?*grabnn«r  !^  liin.  11M»8. 
li.  Frit-dUiuder  &  Soliii.  \i,  2r»0  pp. ; 
3  pis. ;  2  portraits ;  d  tigs. ;  map. 

8vo.  M.  18.  T.  Mommaen,  Ge- 

aammette  j^ckriften.  Vnh  V :  Hin- 
torische  Sell  rift  en  11.  lU-i-nii.  K'ttf*, 
WeidoiauuKclic  Buchh.    vi,  GlZpp. ; 


2  pis.    8vo.    M.  15.  V.  Mortet. 

Becherches  crifciqaes  snr  Vitmve  et 
son  oenyre.  Fatla,  1008,  Leroax. 

inn  Svn. 

>.  Nagujevski,  Geschicbte  des  rtt- 
mtachon  Foranis  and  aelne  Monn^ 
mente.    Plans  and  flga.  Kaaant 

IMU7. 

S.  Paris,  Hicerche  storiche  e  peo- 
graflclie  sulia  Italia  antica  (Bibllo* 
teca  ^'Roma."  4).     Tnrfn,  1908, 

SocletA  tipof.-editr.  nn/.ioiiale.  viii, 

mt  pp.     10  1.  F.  Perschinka, 

Das  alte  Rom.  Eine  Geschlchte  nnd 
Beschreihiiii;,'  der  Stadt.  Erlau- 
terndcr  Text  m  eineni  Zyklnet  von 
Skioptikonbildcrn  ( Llchtbildervor- 
trag.  Ho.  8).  Vienna,  1)H)8.  A.  Picb- 
ler**  Wwe.  A  8ohn.    24  pp.  8vo. 

.  Kipostelli  et  H.  Maruccht.  La  via 
Appia  :\  lYpt>(|iie  romaine  et  de  noH 
•  jours;  histdiri'  ft  (Uscription.  2d 
ed.     Jiuniu.    1908,     Desclce   i*c  C 
440  pp.  ;  4  pis.  ;  300  fljfs.    «vo.    M  1. 

.  Scbwertachlager,  L'ber  die  Materi- 
alen,  wetcfae  die  Rftroer  in  Ihren 

An-iicdelnnnen  bel  Eichstiitt  vcrw  i-n- 
d.  ti  n.    Eichstiitt,  m08,  P.  Bronuer. 

m    pp.      8vo.      .M.    0.80.  E. 

Seyler,  Der  Romerfdrxlninir  Irr- 
ttluicr  in  der  Alisofrajre.  Nurem- 
berg, 19<>7,  privately  printed.    18  pp. 

8vo.    M.  0.60.  L.  Shoobridge, 

C.  Watdatein.  Supplement- 
ary Papers  of  the  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  in  Rome.  By 
(t.  H.  Allen,  (  '.  Dt-nsiiKiri'  Curtis,  J. 
C.  Etrbcrt.  .\.  W.  Van  Buren.  Vol. 
II.  .Ni  w  Yt.rk,  1H08,  The  Macmillan 
Company.  4  to. 
H.Tbidenat.  Le  Forum  romaln  et  lea 
Forums  Imp^rtanx.  4«  Mltlon  mtae 
an  eourant  ties  dernlferes  fouiltes. 
Paris,  liMis,  Hacheltc.  3  plans;  8 
pis. :  •12  Hgs.  8vo. 
Vorarlberger  Landea-Museum.  Fest- 
schrift mm  50  jtthri;iit  ii  Bestande, 
zugWicli  44.  .Ifthresl)cricht  Ubcr  das 
Jahr  PJ06  (coatalning:  C.  von 
Scbwersenbach,  Geachlekta  der 
nmiisriwn  Aii>«grabungen  In  Bre- 
genz;  pp.  5-11 ). 
C.  Waldatein  and  L.  Shoobridge,  Her- 
cnlnneum  Fast,  Present,  and  Future. 
Londfin.   11HI8.  Mncmillnn  and  Co. 

x\       -  I  pp.  ;  48  pis.  Hvo.  ^.I  <Mt  

G.  Woltr,  Die  Kumerstadt  Nlda  bei 
Heddemhelm  nnd  Ihre  Vorge* 
scliichte.  Frankfurt  a.  M.t  1908,  C. 
JiigeL.   46  pp.  dvo. 
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11.  ROMAN  ARCHITECTCTRE 

E.  Giani  I,"  intico  tefttro  dl  Verona. 

Verona»  llH>tt.    19  pis.    10 1.  P. 

QosiiMn,  lift  Tlllft  d*Hadrien  prto  de 
Tlvoll.  Guide  et  description  saivis 
d'Qn  catalogue  des  oeuvres  d'&rt. 
Paris,  1'>0H.  llnchette  &  Cte.  171 
pp.;  plan;  129  figs.  Svo. 

A.  Merlin.  T.p  t«mp}e  d'Apollon  k  Bulla 
Ue^iu  N  t  's  et  documenti*,  I). 
Paris,  liK)H,  E,  Leroax-  28  pp.;  7 
pls.^  4  flgs.  4to. 

F.  Sabatini,  11  mansoleo  di  Anamsto 
(AutlieatroCor^).  Rome,  19u7,  L. 
Fillppncct.  30  pp.  8V0i 

ItL  ROMAN  8CULFTURB 

V.  Gardthftvaeii,  Der  Altar  des  Kaiser- 
f  rieileoH.  ara  pacis  Angustae.  Leip- 
zig, 1U08,  Veit  &  Co.  58  pp.;  2 
pis.;  8  figs.  8to.  M.  9.80. 

IV.  ROMAN  VASES 

O.  H.  Chase,  Tlie  Loeb  TolU'ction  of 
Arretlne  I'ottery.    New  Yoric,  1908,  j 
privately  printed,    vill,  167  pp.;  23 
pis. 

y.  Geissner,  Die  im  Mainzer  Museum 
beflndllehen  Stglllata-^fSttse  ond 

Ihre  Stompcl.  I.  Nachtrag.  Mainz, 
r.tOH,  I'rogramm  des  Kealgynina.Hi- 
luiis.  11  pp.  8vo. 
R.  Knorr,  Die  verzierten  TemirSigU- 
lata-(iefiivHse  Ton  RotiwelL  Stutt- 
gart, 1908,  Koblbftinnier.  88  pis. 
6vo.   M.  6. 


CHRIST 

X.  aWlffHWAT.  AND  MUCBL- 
IiAHBOUS 

E.  Agostinoni.  II  Fucino.  Italia 
Artlstica.")  Kergamo,  190H,  Kstit. 
Ital.  d*  arti  gmtlchtt.   152  pp. ;  lu5 

figs.   Hvo.  Album  des  Amster- 

damer  Rijlcsmuseums.  Mil  luKt. 
EInl.  nnd  begleitendcnTexteuvonW. 
SteenhnfT.    Leipzig,  rJO"  •^'■fuiann. 

11  pp. ;  4^  pis. ;  4to.  Album  dcr 

K.      Gemai«ie-Oalerie  Dresdens. 
Werke  alter  Meister.     Dresden,  | 
1908,  Bentelaparher  A  Co.   SO  pis. ; 

4to.  V.  Alinari  and  A.  Bchra- | 

melli,  Anu>.  FUuence,  1908,  Aliiiari.  ■ 

22  plfl. ;   2  maps.  AUgemeines 

Lexikon  litT  blldencien  KUnstiur 
voti  ilcr  Antike  blst  zur  Gcguuvvart. 


W.  Ludowici,  Urtien^rrtber  riimischer 
T5pf  er  in  Kheinzal>ern  nod  III  Folge 
der  doit  gefondeiMii  Stempdiiianeii 
und  Stcmpelbilder  bei  nieineil  AW- 
grabungen  1905-1908.  Mtmlch, 
1SK)8,  M.  Rleger.  Tttl,2Mpp.  8v«, 
M.  36. 

V.  ROMAN  INSCRIPTIONS 

Q.  Fregni,  AuticbiUk  di  Roma.  La 
Iscrislone  nella  bue  della  colonna 

Traiana  In  roano  ai  granimatici  e  at 
peilanti,  come  la  Interpretano  I 
modcrni  archeolugt  di  Roma.  Mo- 
dena.  1908»  Perrtgntl.   84  pp. ;  pL 

8vo, 

A.  Merlin  et  L.  Poinssot,  Les  Insrrif>- 
tions  d*Uctii  Majus,  d'aprfes  les  re- 
cherches  do  Capftalne  Qondoaln. 
Paris .  1908.  K.  Leroax.  127  pp.; 
7  flgs. ;  inup.  4lo. 

VI.  ROMAN  COINS 

J.  Maurice,  Numlsmatiqne  Constant 
tinienne.  Iconographie  et  chrono- 
logic. Description  hiatorique  des 
€mi(?slons    monCtaires.      Vol.  I. 

Pari-       IS,  K.  L»^roiix.  Hv<>.   

A.  Merlin,  Les  revers  mon^taires  de 
remperenr  N«nra.     Paris,  1906. 

Th^st^.  H,  150  pp.;  pi.  8vn 
K.  Regling,  Der  Dortmundtr  Fund 
rijniiscber  GoldniUnzen  (Stadtisches 
Kanst-  und  Gewerbe-Museum  za 
Dortnnnd).  Dortmuod,  1006,  F.  W. 
Rnbfus.  89  pp. ;  8  pIS.  ;  8  HgS. 
4to.    M.  1.60. 


\N  ART 

Ilrsg.  von  U.  Thlemeund  V.  Reclcer. 
2  Bd.  Leipzig,  1908,  Engelmann. 

600  pp.    Hvo.  Archives  de  I'Art 

franqais.  Recneil  de  ducuiueulu  in- 
6dit8  pabii^H  par  la  8oci£t£  de  I'His- 
toire  de  I'art  f ran^ia.  Noavelle  p6« 
rlode.  T.  I~,  anii8e  1907.  Fhrls, 
I'ln^  Schemit.  433  pp.  Hvo.  —  B. 
Arnaboldi.  Passogginta  nel  nordo- 
vcst  della  Francia.  Bergamo.  1908, 
Islit.  ital.  d'arti  ^'ratlchc    .'>nx  pp. ; 

385  flgs.    8vo.  S.  Austin,  The 

History  of  Engraving  from  its  in- 
ceptioQ  to  the  time  of  Thomas 
Bewiclc.  London,  1908,  Laorie 
210  pp. :  ill.  Hvo, 
A.  Baum.  Fiibrer  durch  die  Saiura- 
Inngen  <ior  Stiidt  Knnst-  und 
GewiTlu-Miispiims  7ii  Dortmnnd. 
Dortmutid,  lUOb,  HtiUfus.    171  pp.; 
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m.   8iro.  P.  Benoit,  Lft  Fein- 1 

tnro  an  Musfe  de  LtUe.  8  Tols. ' 
I'aris.  llMtH.  Hachette  &  Co.  vli, 

627  pp. ;  106  pis. ;  4lo.  Biblio- 

thique  Nationak.   Album  de  por-  j 
traits   d'aprte  iM  eoUectionn  du 
dC'parteiuent  des  ManuMcrits.  pnr 
Ckiodesc     Fftris,  1904,  Berthaud 
frtm.  y\%  M  pp. ;  167  pis. ;  4to. 

 L.  Binyon.  Paliiiiuir  in  tin*  Far 

£a8t.  An  iutrixluctiuii  to  the  his- 
tory of  pictorial  art  in  Asia,  espe- 
cially Ciiiiia  and  Japan.  Lnndon. 
1908,  E.  Arnold,    xvl,  287  pp. ;  M 

pis. ;  4to.  H.  Blume,  Altliildes- 

heimer  Bandenkinftler.  Hildes- 
heim,  1008,  Olms.   Hi,  88  pp.;  ill. 

8vo.  F.  Bond,  Screens  and  Gal- ! 

lertea  lo  EoKlUh  Churches.  Lon- 
don, IMS.  Frowde.  S04  pp.;  ill. 

8va-— -J.  C.  Broussolle,  l^^tudes 
aur  la  Salute  Vier^c.  Art,  L^gendc  | 
et  Llturpie.    1"     rie :  De  la  Con- 
ception iinniacuI6e  h.  I'Annonciation  ' 
an^61ique.     Essais   de  Th^ologie 
artistiqne.     Paris,     1()08,  T^nl. 

Till;  i84  pp.;    ill.     8vo.  P. 

Boumon,  Blnifl.  Chambord.  et  lea 
chateaux  du  liU'soi's  ("Villes  d'art 
calibres").   Paris,  lUOtt,  Laurens. 

148  pp. :  11  flgs. ;  4to.  Bulletin 

de  la  Soci6t6  de  I'  Hlstoire  de  l  Art 
fraucais.  Publication  trimestrielle. 
Vmc.  1.   Paris,  1907,  Sohenft.  98 

pp.    8ro.  The  Burlingrton  Art 

Miniatures.  20  fa»c.  London, 
1908,  Fine  Arte  Pab.  Co.  Bach 
fasc.  10  pis.;  4to. 
Cabcol,  Dictionnaire  d'archtoloflrte 
chrfitienne  et  de  lltnrgie.  F.-isc.  15: 
BlbUoih^que-Bretagne  (Graude-). 
Paris,  1906,  Letotraey  9t  An^  pp. 

8!»7-1184;  pi.:  70  fl;;<*.    4t().  A. 

E.  Calvert,  Southern  Spain.  Lon- 
don, 1908,  A.  &  C.  Black,  xii,  210 
pp. ;  75  pis.  8vo.  —  Valladolid. 
Ovieilo,  Segovia,  Zaniora,  Avila,and 
Ztfagoxa.  London,  1in)8,  Ltne.  186 

pp.;  IIL  8vo.  E.  Caman,  I>a 

l^vence  h  travers  les  slides. 
Paris,  15K)8,  Lechevalicr.     xii,  4H2 

pp.   8to.  O.  Carotti,  A  History 

of  Art.  Kerlsed  bjr  Mrs.  Arthur 
Stroll 2.  Vol.  I :  .\ncient  Art  C-*-0 
pp. ;  500  flga.).  Vol.  11 :  The  Mid- 
dle Ayes  (880  pp. ;  860  flgs.).  Lon- 

<lon.  IWS.  l)ucl?worth.  Ifimo.  

Catalogo  della  Pinacoteca  di  Brera, 
dl  F.  Malaguzzl-Valeri,  con  cenno 
storicodi  C.  Kiccl.  Bergamo,  1908, 
IsUL  iUL  d'  art!  graflche.   x,  8tt6 


pp.;  44  pis.    16mo.  J.  Chan- 

tavoine,  Munich  ("Villes  d'art  cA- 

lebres  "  ).    I'aris,  1908.    4to.  P 

Chesnel:  l.e  (  otentin  et  rAvrnu- 
chln  (d^p.  de  la  Manche])  depuis  U>s 
origines  jusriu'an  XII*  swcle.  Cou- 
tances,  190^^,  <.;iilan.    vi,  L'53  pp. 

16100.  W.  Cohn,  Stilanalysen 

als  BtnfOhrang  in  die  japantscbe 
Malerei.     I^crliii,  l'.>0«,  Osterheld. 

170  pp. ;  18  pis.    8vo  Q.  Colin, 

Pedie  histotre  da  Nlvvmals.  Ke- 
vers.  1008.  Ropitenn.    x\i,  270  pp  ; 

ill.   12U1U.  La  Collection  Dutuit. 

100  planches  reprmlulsMIt  tea  prttt- 
cipaies  oeuvres  d*art  expose  an 
Petit  Palais  des  Champs-ElyH^es. 
Paris,  11X)8,  Libr.  eentr.  des  H.-A. 

Folio.  Collection  Qeorgm 

Hoentacbd.    Intmd.  et  notices  de 

A.  r.  ratt' et  r,.  Bri^re.  T.  I".  Moy.  n 
Age  et  lienaissance  :  statues,  meu- 
bles,  panneaox  et  taplsseries  (88 
pp. ;  72  pis.)  -I-  II«  III.  XVII-  .  t 
XVIII'"  sifecle  :  Meubles  et  bol.serie.H 
{}V2  &  44  pp.;  13«  pis.);  -I-  IV, 
XVI1%  XV1II%  et  XIX-^  siucle: 
Bronzes  d'ameublement  (14  pp. ;  flO 
pis.).    Paris,  1908,  Libr.  centr.  des 

B.  -A.  Folia  La  CoUoction  Ke- 

lakbn.  BtoAn  et  Tapla  d*Orlent 
et  de  Veni.se.  Notice  de  .T.  Gnlffrey. 
100  planches  reproduisantsles  pieces 
les  plus  remarqoables,  dteriten  et 
cla.««s6es  par  G.  Mlpeon.  Paris,  1908, 
Libr.  centr.  des  B.-A.   4  pp. ;  100 

pis.    Folio.  L.  Corinth,  Legen- 

den  aus  dem  Kttnstlerleben.  Berlin, 
IWH,  Cossirer.     HI,  188  pp.;  111. 

8vo.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, 

A  History  of  Italian  Painting.  £d. 
and  supplemented  with  notes  by  B. 
Hutton.     Vol.  I.     London,  1908, 

Dent.    456  pp.  ;  96  pis.  8vo.  

Maud  Cruttwell,  A  Guide  to  the 
Paintings  In  tlie  ( "iiurches  and  Minor 
Museums  of  Florence.  London, 
1908,  Dent.    2'.»8  pp. ;  3j».  M. 

G.  Dehio  and  O.  v.  Besold,  Die  I>enk- 
maier  der  dentschen  Blldhanerkunst. 
I   .serle.      Fasc.    4.     Herlin,  1908, 

Wasmuth.  20  pis.   M.  20.  R.  P. 

Delattrs,  Le  Cnlte  de  la  Salnte 
Vlerge  en  Afrlqne.  d'aprf's  les  niono- 
luents  arch6ol<i;;i<|ne.s.  Lille  et 
Paris,  1908,  Desci6e,  de  Brouwer. 

8vo.  L.  Dimier,  Fontaluehleau 

("  Villes  d'art  cCdehres"),  Paris, 
1908,  Laurens.  168  pp. ;  109  flgs.  4to. 

 Oar  Dom  von  Aqnileia,  leln 

Baa  ond  mIm  Oeachlobte.  Unter 
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Mitwirkung  von  fi.  Niemann  und  A. 
SwoboUa  iiriig.  vonK.  Graf«'ii  Lanck- 
oronskl.  Vienna,  1908,  Gerlach  & 
\\'iodlinir.  72  pp.;  24  pis.  Folio. 
C.  Errera,  Ossola  (••Italia  arllsi- 
tlca").  Berframo,  1908.  Istit.  Ital. 
d'  arti  graflcb«.  131  pp.;  151  llgs. 
«ro. 

M.  Faloci-Pulignani.  FoUgno  (•»  ItaUa 
artbtica"}.  Bergamo,  Idud,  X»Ut. 
Ital.  d*  artI  gniflclie.   157  pp. ;  166 

flLr**.    8vo.  O.  Fazio  Allmayer, 

La  Pinacotecailcl  Museodl  Palermo. 
Notizie  clei  pittorl  pak'rmitnnl.  Pa- 
lermo,  lUOa,-  >A.  l«.  Frothing* 

ham,  The  Monnments  of  Christian 
lionic  from  Constantino  to  tlie  He- 
naissance.  New  York,  The 
HacniUUm  Co^  412  pp.;  159  figs. 

8vo.     82.25.  E.     Fuchs,  Ge- 

achichte  der  erotisclien  Kun!>t.  lier 
lin,  1908,  Hofiiiaiiii.  xxli,  412  pp. ; 
385  Hgi^.    dvo.    M.  30. 

O.  Qeflroy,  Lea  Mits^es  d*Knrope.  Ma- 
drid.   TariM,  1908,  Nilssod,  Iv, 

pp. ;  in  llgM. ;  37  pLs.    4tO.  Die 

Oemalde-Oalerie  der  k5n1gl.  Mil 
HPvn  7M  l?rrUii.  Mlt  fHiiut.  'IV\t 
v«ti»  I.  .Meyer,  W.  Bcnie,  H.  vou 
Tschudl  iJ.  a.  F«sc.  24.  Uerlin. 
liKM,  Grote.  18  pp. ;  flgs. ;  6  pU. 
4to.  M.  30.  OemSldeoOalerie  In 

.  Mii-.Lnm  s  ThkIo  zu  .Madrid.  Text 
von  iv.    Voll.    Fasu.  C.  Munkh. 

1908,  Hanfstaengl.  0  pis.  Folio.-  

Gemaldekatalog  des  Bayerisclien 
NatioiiJil-uiiisenins  von  K.  Voll,  H. 
Branne.  iind  II.  Bnchlieit.  Muiiieli. 
iy08,  Verloi;  des  Bayer.  National* 
musenm*!.  304  jip. ;  ".'>  pis.  8vo. 

 G.  Gerola,  ^t^ >imiii<iit i  \fii(ti 

ueir  isfila  di  Creta;  ricerclie  o 
descrlxione.  II.  Itersaino,  190s, 
Isiit.    ital.  d'  arti   l'i  itldir.  ;.'»u 

pp.:  17  pU.    4to.  The  Glasgow 

Gallery  (••Great  Art  (ialleries "). 
London,  1U08,  Ca8«el.  64  pp.  oC 

fl«rs.  P.  Oobbato.  NuOTlssfma 

uuiila  pr<Uir:i<lM'('ticzi,n  c  *lfni-  -wv 
Hole.     Venice,  I'.Mts,  Isiit.  veneto 

■  d*  arti 'H'nllche.  l.'iOpp. :  ill.  n;nio. 

 Guide  arch6ologique  dn  (\>n- 

gres  de  Caen  en  lOos.  I.o^i  Monn- 
ments da  Calvados,  par  L.  Scihat: 
Coutances  et  Lessay,  par  £.  Le- 
f&vre-Pontalls.  Caen,  190«,  I>oles. 
(jur^     ;i70  pp. ;  ill.  Hvo. 

F.  H.  Hofmann,  Das  ojiiiisclie  I'or- 
sellandea  hay«M  iNchen  National-mn- 
snims.  Municli.  19os,  Bayrr. 
>t'atii)nalniti>eiiiii.     x\  i,     2j2    ]ip.  ; 


100  figs.  ;  77  pis.  4to. 


F.  Hey- 


wood,  A  Survey  of  the  Kvoiutiou  uf 
Fainting  with  reference  to  the  Im* 

portant  plcinres  of  the  Louvre. 
I'aris,  1908.  Clarke,     vi.  ;;oi  pp. 

12ino.  Historische  Stadtebilder, 

Hnig.  von  C.  Gurlitt.  1  Serle, 
1  Bd.  :  Erfnrth;— 2  Bd. :  Wnrx- 
burg;  —  ;>  Bd.  :  Tatiiri-nniimlf-St cn- 
dal-Brandeni)urg  ;  —  4  Bd. :  Heru- 
Zllrlch;  — 5  Bd.:  Lvon.  IT  Serle. 
1  Bd.  :  Ulm;  — 2  Bd. :  Cnmhrid^je; 
—  3Bd.  BrcMlan;— 4  Ik!.:  LUt- 
tich.  Each  vol.  30-<i5  pis.  with  111. 
text.  Berlin,  ltK)8,  Waamnth. 
Folio.— —L.  Hourtieq,  La  l»eln- 
turo.  Des  oriL'iiies  a>i  xvi*"  sitM-le 
("  MauueU  d'ld.stolre  de  Tart 
Airls,  1908,  Laurens.  500  pp.;  171 

llgs.    8vo.  C.  Huart.  Les  Cal- 

ligraphes   et  les  Juiuiuluriste.s  tie 

1  <  »rlent  muHulnian.  I'aris,  1H08, 
Leroox.  988  pp.;  Hgs.;  10  pis.; 
8vo. 

Inventaire  g6n£ral  dc"«  rlcht-sses  d'art 
de  la  France,  rrovince,  .Monu- 
ments ctvils.  T.  VIII:  Mns6o  de 
'I'tnilouse,  par  E.  Ko«<rliach ;  MiiMfc 
il"  .\  iigers,  par  II.  Jonln.  i'aris, 
1908,  mon-Mouvlrt  &  Co.  528  pp. 
8vo. 

Jahrbttch  der  bremiachen  Samm- 

lungen.  I  Jahrgang.  '1  llail>l>and. 
Bremen,   1908,   I.euwer.    84  pp. ; 

llg8.;   22  pis.    8vo.  Mrs.  H. 

Jenner,  Our  Lady  in  Art.  ("Little 
Books  in   Art.")     London,  19mh, 

Melhuen.    2."J2  pp. :  ill.  KJnio.  

C  Jjuati,  Mltfcellaueen  ans  drcl  Jahr- 
hnnderten  apanlschen  Knnstlebens. 
II  lasi  Bd.  Berlin,  It'ns.  Hn.te. 
v,  MA  pp.  :  pi. ;  77  llgs.  8vo.  .M.  10. 
J.  Kelman, From  Danmseus  to  I'almvm. 
London,  1908,  A.&C.  Black.  xvi.V.i'.H 
pp.;  70  pis.  8vo. F.  X.  Kraus. 
(u'scliichteder  christl.  Kunst.  II  Bil. 
Die  Kun»t  des  Mlttelalt«r«  und  der 
itallenfschen  llenalMsance.  2  Aht. 
Ita!.  i;riiai>.-aii('.\  'J  Il.'ilfto.  F..rt- 
gesetzt  unti  hrss.  von  ,J.  S^auer. 
Frelbnrff  i./B..  1908,  Ileider.  xxH, 

p[i.  1'-:;  s:.'!;   ill.    Mvo.    M.  :i2.  

A.  Kuhii,  .VUgenieinc  Kiinstije- 
schicjite.  Fasc.  41-42.  Einsis'<lhi, 
190.8,  Benziger  &  Co,     pp.  1217- 

137«;  m.    4to.  Die  Kunstdenk- 

maler    des    Koniprcichcs  Baycrn. 

2  Bd.  Mniticli.  Iuok,  OUieiilniurg. 
L.   Lambeau.  L'Holel  de  Ville  <le 

Paris  (*•  Uiehi'ss.  v,  (Vait  ile  la  Vilif 
de  1'arl.s").    Pari'*,  l'.»os,  Lauren>. 
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224  pp.:  r,4  figs.    4tn.  G.  Leh- 

nert,  lUustrierte  (ieHchichte  den 
Kunstyewerbeft.  Ilrsjor.  In  Ver- 
bindans  tnlt  W.  B^  Iuh  k»-.  M.  Dre- 
icer.  O.  von  Falkc.  J.  Foluct>ici»,  U. 
Kttmmel.  E.  Ptornlce  unci  8w«ra«n- 
skT  I  R(f.  Berlin,  HKiS,  OUIon- 
l)Min;,'.   Jiot;  pp.;  Wl  figsi. ;   77  pIs. 

i(v«».  J.    Leisching,  Fifturale 

HoUplaaiik.  IBU.  Wkncr  I'dval- 
besUz.  Klrchllche  nnd  profane 
Sctmltzworke.  Vienna.  I'.IOS.  Scliroll 
&  Co.    vlU  pp. ;  70  pU.   Folio.  M. 

60.  A.  Ludorff,  Die  Bfttt-  and 

Knnstdenkmiiier  von  Westfalen. 
XXVII:  Kreis  Me.Ncliede.  Mil  ge- 
schlchtl.  ElnU-itnni;  v.  F.  Brilgjre-  ; 
Paderbom,  lUOH,  F.  Sclioninglj. 
Iv.  116  pp.;  361  11-s.  ;  43  pi;*. ;  3 
1 1 1  1 1  ■<«.     4 1 1  >.  I 

F.  R.  Martin,  A  History  of  Oriental 
Carpets  before  1800.  London.  1908, 

Qnaritcli.  J.  B.  Martin.  Ili-itolre 

dei*  eglises  et  eliapeUes  ile  Lyon.  2 
v«»ls.  Lvon,  lyOH.  I^irdanche't.  xvl, 
372  &  407  pp. :  4 1 1  tigs. :  Vi  pis.   4 to. 

 Matlriaux  pour  Thistoire  de 

riconographic  russe,  rt*nuis  par 
N.-P.  Lilvatcticd'.  2  albums.  Paris, 
1908,  l*1cani  &  tils.  27  pp.; 
419  pis.    Folio.    f  ANo  published 

in   German.)   L.    de  Mauri, 

I/Anmtore  di  araszl  c  tnppeti  an- 
tirhl  italianl  e  otranieri.  Turin, 
I'JOH,  LflttPii  &  Co.     xvi.  400  pp. ; 

HtfH.,  50  ids,    8vo.  E.  Michel,  I 

Nouvellf»  £tudvM  gur  ritihtoire  de 
I'art.   Paris,  1908,  Hacliette.  xllt. 

3o9  pp.    HWno.  Monographic  du  ' 

Mus^e  de  Cluny.  I'^'  sirio:  Meu- 
bUs;  hois  senlpt/'«  (71  pis.);  —  2' 
sfrie:  Pierrea  et  bols  aculpif-s  (70 
pi?*.):  —  'y  8*rle:  FnYences,  porre- 
Iain<-s,  grr**  (:57  pis.  .  I'.nis. 

(toerineu    4  to.  Monumcntos 

a»qoitect«»nieos  de  Espana.  Fasc. 
J7-2«   (Tok«lo,    flu  par.  K.  A.  du 
los  Kiox  y  Villain);   Fnsc.  i';»-;;i  i 
(f;raufttln,   para  .M.  G.  M<«r.  n,.  y 
Martinez).    Madriil.  1;»oh,  .Martin  yf 
Camme<la.    Kacli  fjisc.  ;i  pN. ;    16 1 

lio.  Les  Monuments  de  ' 

I'art  en  Suisse.  J.e  Convent  du  | 
Ssint«Jf>an  k  Mnnster  (snitel.  Oe-  I 
n<'V!i.  I''f>^.  Ar.-ir.    yv.  ;  tl-.  ' 

pis.  .\\.\v  i-xlv.    Folio.  Morgcn- 

iandische  Motive.  <  >rientaliHrhc  | 
T^-ppiclie.    Ill  .S<Mie.    Plau(«n.  r.«iis. 

Stoll.      ii    pp.;    'H\    pis.      4t(».  I 

Miinchner  Jahrbuch  il>  r  Itikleiuiuii 
Kuust.  Liiter  MItivirkung  der  Vor- ' 


8tAnda  der  staatllcben  Kunstsaniin<^ 
lungen  hr.«tg.  von  Ludwig  von 
Buerkel.  I  Ilalbband.  Nfunich, 
ll«OH,  Kalhvey.    v.  To  pp  ;  11  pis.; 

tigs.    bvo.  Mus^e  du  Lnouvre. 

Catalofrae  des  raoulagea  en  vente  an 
p.nl  ii^  In  Louvre.  Scnlplures  du 
Moycn  Age,  do  la  lUMi!ii>s.nncc  et 
des  temps  modernes,  pur  i*.  Vitry. 
Paris,  liH)8,  hnp.  Nationale.  55  pp. 
8vo.  —  Catalogue  des  moulages  en 
vcnte  ail  palais  dii  l.onvre.  Sculp- 
tures d^ornemeutctobjetsd'artdeco- 
ztttff,  par  C.  Dreyfus.   Paris,  1908, 

Imp.  Nationale.    74  pp.  8vo.  

Die  Museen,  KInc  Wanderung  durch 
die  bedentendsten  Gallerlen.  Fasc. 
2-16.  Berlin,  ll»08,  Goen  &  ^nxL 
Each  fasc.  pi.  w.  text.  4to. 
Offizieller  Fiihrer  durch  die  ;rI•<>^se 
KuustausstellunK,  Dresden, 
Sonderaosstellnng:  Knnst  nnd  Knl* 
tur  unter  den  sachsischrn  Knrfiirs- 
ten.    Dresden,   11)08,  Baeu.sch.  80 

pp.;  plan;  8  pis.   8vo.  Q.  W. 

T.  Omond,  Belgium.  London.  1".'08, 
A.  &  C.  Black,  ix,  3'JO  pp.;  77  pis. 
h\  1 1. 

P.  Perdrizet,  La  Vierge  de  Mistri- 
corde.    Btmie  d'nn  tMme  Icono- 

Errapldnue  ("Blbl.  des  Eeoles  fr. 
tl  Atljeues  ct  de  Kome ").  I'arl.s, 
li)08.  Fontemolng.  SOOpp.;  4llgs.; 
yi  pis.  8vo. 
M.  Reymond,  Grenoble  et  Vieniio 
(••  Les  villesd'art  c<'-l6bre.s").  Paris, 
1U08,  I^aurens.   150  pp.;  ill.  4to. 

 L.   Reau,  Cologne  (•»VIIIeft 

d'art  cC'lebres").    I'nris,  1'.  os.  Lmi- 

rens.    144  pp.;    127  tigs.  4lo.  

E.  Rentsch,  Mmichner  Kunstclenk- 
miller.   Muuicli,  IttO"^.  S*  \  fried  &  Co. 

M.  1  80.  R.  Roger.  L  Orftvrerie 

religiensc  dans  le  coniti;  tie  Foix  et 
le  Couiwrans :  reliquaries  d'Uust  et 
de  S5eix.   PstIb,  1908,  Imp.  Nation* 

air.      s    pp.:     i>K.      >svo.  M. 

Rosenberg,  ( ii  s<  hirhtc  d»T  Gold- 
schnuedi.'kunst  auf  tt-cluiiMlar 
(iruudlnire.  Al»teiluim  Niello.  Frank- 
furt a.;.M.,  \Wi^.  Keller.    ;?»*>  pp.  ;  ill. 

Folio.  H.  Rott,  Kleinasiatisclio 

Deukm^ler  aus  Pisidien,  rnmpliy- 
lien,  Kappsdolclen  nnd  Lvkien. 
T';ir-itellciidcr 'IVil  von  Ii.  U.  "N«  l<>t 
lkiir;i;;en  vi>n  1\.  Michel.  L.  Mi-»ser- 
st-huiidt  lujtl  \V.  Wflwr  (Stmlirn 
liber  ehrisillche  Denkniiiler.  11.5-6). 
Leipzig.  l'.»os,  Dieterich.  .M.  2.'.. 
Sainte- Marie- Perrin,  Bale,  lU-riie.  et 
Geneve  (••Viilcs  dart  c£16bres"> 
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Fkris,  1908,  Laarens.   148  pp.;  115 

fl^rs.    4to.  H.  Savoy,  Le  Saint- 

.Stpulcrc.  £tiuie  historique  et 
arch6oIogique.  Frlbourg,  1908.  Ll- 
braltio  do  rOeuvre  tie  8aiQt-PauL 
39  pp.  ;  7  plans ;  2  pis.  8vo.  0.*M)  fr. 

 R.  Schoenbeck,  Das  Pff-rd  mid 

seine  Darstellung  in  tier  bildendea 
Knnst  vom  htppologtodMn  SUnd* 
pun1(t  nus.  Leipzig,  1908,  Rngelinann. 

X,  203  pp. ;  321  figs. ;  45  pis.  4to.  

O.SelMldt,  DrcsdncrGalerie-Fflbrer. 
Fasc.  1.  (Complete  in  5  fasc.) 
Dresden,  1J»08,  Kaden  &  Co.    79  pp. ; 

17  pis.    ^ivo.  -E.  Serrano  Fati- 

gatii  Portailos  artisticois  de  luoau- 
metttm  espaflole«  deide  el  atglo  zli 
hasta  nucstros  dlas.  Madrid,  1908, 
Hauser  y  Menet.  110  pp.;  tlg.s. ;  i 
62  pis.  4 to.  H.  C.  Smith,  Jewel- 
lery ("Connoisseur  Library").  Lon- 1 
doii,  1908,  Methueu.     458  pp. ;  ill. 

8vo.  W.  Sombart.  Kuiis(gewerbc 

und  Kultur  C  Die  Kultur").  Ber- 
llfi,  1908,  Mftrqnardt  ft  Co.  tII,  ISl 

p;i    T»5nio.  A.  Spelu,  Styles  of 

UrimiiiciiL.  Trans,  from  2d  German 
edition  by  D.  O'Connor.  Part  2-8. 
Berlin,  1908,  Hessllng.    pp.  97-«56. 

8vo.  Statten  der  Kultur,  Elne 

Sainrnlunii  kiiiistls  ri-(  li  nusgestat- 
teter  SUklte-monograpbiea.  Ursg. 
von  G.  Blemiftna.  Al(-Ho1t«nd, 
▼on  6.  Blermann.  Leipzig,  1008, 
Klinkhardt  &  Biermann.    v,  1 20  pp. ; 

ill.    8vo.    M.  3.  H.  Stein,  Jean  \ 

Auxtabours,  architecte  dc  la  cath£- 
drnle  de  Chartres.  Caen,  1908, 
1  irli'sques.    16  pp.  8vo. 

Margaret  E.  Tabor,  The  Saints  in 
Art,  with  their  attrlbntm  and  8ynv- 
bols  alphabetically  arrtmijod.  Lnn- 
don^  1908,  Methuen.  240  pp.  li'ino. 

Z9,  6dL  Thieme    und  Becker,; 

Allgemeines  I>exikon  (kr  bildenden 
KUnste.  Von  der  Autlke  bis  zur 
GegL'nwfirt.  lUl.  H.  .\ntonio  da 
Mouza  -  Bassan.     Leipzig,  1908, 

Engelmann.    8to.    M.  32.  H. 

Tietze,  (istorreifhische  Kunsttopo- 
graphie.    Vienna.  1008.    Schroll  & 

Co.  H.  von  Trenkwald,  FUhrer 

diinli  d;is  Kuti?itffcwerlK*mnseMm 
111  Frankfurt  am  Main.  Frankfurt. 
VM)X.    .M.  :)0.  I 

K.  VoU,  Fiihrer  durch  die  alte  Pina- 1 
kothek.  Munich,  1908,  Snddentsche  \ 
Monnr.lir  ft,     L'Tl  pp. ;  in  pis.  8vo. 

G.  J.  Waltz,  Tuurii  et  porles  d'Alsnce. 
12  aquarelle.s.     Preface  par  Jos.  I 
Fleorent.   Fasc.  1-2.   (Complete  in  | 


6  faac)    Molhonse,  1906,  Bahy. 

Each  fasc.  1     i  p. ;  2  pis.  Fnlio.  

H.  V.  Wcllberger,  FUhrer  tlundi  die 
Kuiistiii-schichte  bis  znm  Beginn  dea 
xix  JatirUuuderts.  Berlin,  lliOB,  Glo> 
bns-Veriag.  237  pp. ;  16  flgs.  l«mo. 

Graf  Wilczck.  Mciiie  Ansicht^'n 
fiber  Conservierung  uod  Restourier- 
ungalterKnnstweriifc  Vienna,  1908, 

Lechnr-r    'r.'.  pp.;  4  pis.  8vo.  

G.  J.  Wukowski,  L'Art  profane,  k 
rtglise.  2  vols.  Vol.  I :  France, 
iv.  480  pp.;  636  flgs.  Vol.  II: 
Etranger,  ili,  440  pp. ;  5.^4  llgs. ; 
16  pla.   Paria,  1908,  Sctaemlt.  8vow 

n.  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  BYZ^ 
ANTINE.  AND  MEDIAEVAIj 

Julia  de  W.  Addison,  Arts  and  Crafu 
in  the  .Middle  Ages.    London,  1908, 

Bell.    398   pp.  ;   figs.    8vo.  P. 

AUard.  La  Cliarit6.    Nevers.  1908, 

Kopiii  ui     Iv.  p.i.S  p|).  iL'mo.  

D.  Angeli,  Uoiua.  Parte  11  (Da 
Coatantltto  at  Ktnaaelmento)  ("  Ita- 
lia Artlstlca").  Bcrirnnio,  1908, 
Istit  ital.  d'  arti  •;ratklie.  lt^3  pp.  ; 
160  flgs.  8vo. 

A.  de  Baudot  et  A.  Perrault-Dabot, 
Les  Cathfedrales  de  France.  Fasc.  5. 
Paris,  mi)8,  Laurens.  25  pis.  Folio. 

 M.  Beanier,  LesCatacotubes  de 

Rome.   ParIa,  190R.  Leronx.  290 

pp.     8vo.  Bibliothique  Natio- 

nalc.  D^partenient  dcs  nianuscrits. 
Evan;^ile8  avec  itii  ure.s  hyzantines 
du  Xl"^  si^cle.  Reproduction  des  381 
miniatures  dn  Ms.  grec  74.  2  vols. 
Paris,  I'Jos.  liertliaud  fr&res.    12  &. 

11  pp. ;  187  pis.   8vo.  R.  Borr^ 

mann,  Anfnahmen  mtttelalterltcber 
Wand-  und  Deckenmalcreien  in 
Deutschlaiid.  Unter  Mitwirkungvon 
II.  Koll)  und  O.  Vorlaender.  2  Bd. 
Fuse.  ;}.    Berlin,  1908,Wasmuth.  6 

pp. ;  C>  pis.   Folio.  J.  Braun,  Die 

lltnrjiiselie  Gewanduug  in  Occident 
nnd  Orient  nacli  Ursprung  und 
Bntwiektnn;,  Verwendung  and 
Synibolik.  Freiburg  i./B..  1908, 
Herder,    xxiv,   797  pp.;  316  figs. 

8vo.  J.-A.    Bnitaila,  Precis 

d'anlu'oliiirie  du  moyen-age.  Tou- 
louse, rJU7.  K.  rrivnt".  xli,  282  pp.  ; 
18  pis.;  142  flgs.  Hvo.  6  fr. 
»  Calvi,  Bibliografia  di  Roma  nel 
ni«dto  ero  (478-1499).  Snpple- 
niciito  I  con  appendice  snlle  oatn- 
conibe  e  sulle  cliiese  dt  Uoma. 
Home,  1908,  E.  Loescher  &  Co^ 
xxxiv,  162  pp.  8VO.   16  L 
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F.  de  Dartein,  l^Itudcti  sur  les  pontH 
en  pierre,  remarquablcs  par  Icur 
dtcoralioii,  anttTicurs  nu  XI"  ^si^t•le. 

Paris,  r.»0«.  C.  Dawson,  The 

"  Restorations  "  of  the  Uayeux  tap- 
efltrv.  Loudon,  1906,  Elliot  Stock. 
14  pp. :  111.  8vo. 

F.  W.  Feilchcnfeld.  Die  Wcrkc  dcs  , 
Baaknnst  iu  Torlugal.  I.  Dat»  Klo»>  1 
ter  "Dm  Jeronymoa**  xq  Belen. 
Vienna,  1908,  C.  W.  Stt'tu.    R  pp.  ;  ' 

m  pis.    Folio.  A.  Frora,  C'hiese 

Kutiche  codorine.  Milan,  1908,  Al- 1 
fieri  &  Lacrolx.    31  pp. ;  8  pis.  Hvo, 

H.    Grisar,    Die    nunische  KuptUe 
Sancta  Sani-toruin  mid  Ihr  Schatz. 
Fn?ibnrg.  i./B.,  1W8,  Herder,  vlii, 
pp  ;  77  flss. ;  7  pIs.    8vo.  M. 

Id. 

A-  Heisenberg,  (.>mbfskirilio  uml 
Apostelkirt-he,  Zwei  Basillki-n  Kun- 
Btantins.  1  :  Die  Grabeskirchc  in 
Jeni8aletn.  vi,  2;U  pp. :  14  pU.;  14 
rtifs.  II:  Die  .Vposteiklrchu  In  Kon- ' 
suntinopel.  vi,  t6k  pp. ;  10  pla. ; 
8  fls9.   Leipzlt;,  1908,  J.  C.  Hfn- 

richn'sche  Ituulih.    4to.  Henri- 

Ren6.  Le  Chrueau  d'Anjrers.  An- 
gers, I'JOi*,  I'arC'.  75  pp. ;  ill.  IGmo. 

 I.  Hertkens,  Die  init  ti  hiUfr- 

llchcn  SnkramentHhiinHchi-ii.  Kine 
Kunsthistorisclu-  Stmlii-.  Frank- 
furt a./M.,  li^Od,  Krtsuer.  40  pp. ; 
2S  pis.    4to.    M.  18. 

V.  Lamperez  y  Romea,  Hlstorlca  de 
la  arqnitectura  cii^iianu  espaHola 
en  la  edad  meilia  segtin  el  estndio 
i!.  1ms  *-IcmontoH  y  los  nK>n«ni<Mif<>«. 
ioiiio  1'.      Madrid,  ILMjjt,  Suaiez. 

500  fltfs.   4to.  Abb6  dc  Launay, 

Ik>argeois  de  Paris.  Macous  au 
moyen-a?e.     Yannes,   IfMlo,  Imp. 

Lafolyt'  fi*ris.   nr>  pp.  HJnio.  

L.  LevUlain,  L'6gli»c  carolinglenne 
de  Saiiit>Denl8.  Essni  de  reconsti- 
tntion.  Caen,  1006,  Delesqnes-  54 
pp. ;  tiff.  8vo. 

C.  Martin,  L*Art  roman  en  France. 
I/.\rciiitectnre  et  la  Decoration. 
Faae.  I  (complete  In  6  fasc). 
I'ari;*.  11*08,  I.ihr.  ceiltr.  d'art  et 
(J'arciiitecture.  4  pp. ;  16  plsi.  Folio. 

J.  Maurice,  Nnmlsmattqne  con* 
Mlantinienne.  Icono(;raphie  et 
ehronologle.  Description  histo- 
riqae  des  dmisHionit  monOtairois. 
T.  l".  Paris,  1908,  Leroux. 
eexxlx,  507  pp. ;  pis.  8to. 

J.  Poppelreuter.  Kritik  der  Wiener 
U«aeKis.   Zugleicb  ein  Beitrag  zuri 
Geschfchte  den  Untergangs  tier  alten  I 


KuDSt.  Cologne,  1906,  Da  Mont- 
Sehanberir.   M  pp.  8to. 

F.  Ritter.  Die  Irnuiisilule  im  Dora  ZQ 
iliUieiiheiin.       Hildesheim,  1008, 

llelinke.     12  pp.;  pi.    8vo.  V, 

Roth.  Dor  spiit);otische  FlUgelaltar 
in  Mediasch.    11H)8.    50  pp. ;  0  pig. 

F.  Saare,  Denkmiiler  persischer  Bau- 
kunat.  Unter  Mltwirknng  von  B. 
Schnlx.  Berlin,  1008,  Wasmath. 
1  ItJ  pis. ;  fljrs.  Folio.  C.  Sarazin. 
Petite  gnide  du  vi»iteur  &  N.  1).  de 
Paris.     Paris,  1908,  Desclte,  de 

I'.r   nvcr  K  r".    80  pp.  Ifinio.  

G.  Schmid,  Uas  uiiterirdische  Hmn. 
Brixcn,  li>08,  Pressverein.x-HiKhh, 
xiv,  356  pp.;  67  maps;  72  des. 

8vo.  Q.  Swatsenski,  Denkmiiler 

(U  r  siitlilentsciien  .Malerel  dfs  friihcn 
Mittflalters.  II  Tell.  Die  Salz- 
burger  Malerei  von  den  ersten  An- 
fAngeu  bis  zur  Hlutezeit  iles  roma- 
nischcn  Sills.  Leipzig,  10O8,  Hierse- 
niann.  vlii  pp. ;  467  flgs. ;  136  pis. 
Folio.    M.  06. 

P.  Vitxy  and  O.  Briire,  ahha- 
tialedc  Saint-Denis  et  ses  t«  m'  i  mx. 

Paris,  1008,  Longuet.  A.  Vogt, 

Ba.sile  I,  enjperenr  de  Byzanee  (MriT- 
b>^\V\  ft  la  civilization  l)yzantinr  a  la 
flu  du  IX'  sit  cle.  Paris,  1008,  Picard 
&  flls.    .\x.\ii,  453  pp.  8vo. 

E.  Waldmann,  Die  gotischen  Bkulp- 
tnren  am  Kathans  zo  Bremen  itnd 
clcr  Ziisanuneniiang  nilt  K^  lnixlu  r 
Kuusl.  ("  Studlen  zur  deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte.")  Stra.s,sl)nrg, 
I1H)H,    lleitz.     ix.         pp.;    21»  pl«<. 

8vo.  H.     Wallia,  Byzantine 

(Vraniic  Art.  London,  foOS,  B. 
C^aaritch.   41  pis. 

L.  Zoepf,  BeltrKoe  znr  Kiiltnrire* 
scliirlitc  des  MitU'lattor-  unrl  dn' 
Ucnaissance.  1.  Hell.  lhi»  lloili- 
gen-Leben  im  lu.  Jalirliundert. 
Leipzig,  15108.  Teubner.  vl,  260 
pp.    8vo.    M.  8. 

nX.  RBNAIBSANCB 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  MeiHtrrblld.  r.  F.liif 
Au.'iwald  von  00  Heproduelioiion 
naeh  Originalanfnahmen.  Leipzig, 
I'JOH,   Wi'irh.T.  pp.: 

pJino.  -D»c  Archilcktur  dcr 

Renaissance  in  Tosenna.  Mrsg. 
von  C.  von  Stegmann  uad  H.  vou 
Geymtttler.  Fasc.  46-46  (last}.  Mu- 
nich, I'jos.  Brackmann.  8  pis.  with 
text.  Folio. 

R.  van  Baatelaei,  Les  Bstampes  de 
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Peter  Brueghel  I'aucicn.  Brussels,  | 
1908,  G.  vim  Oest  ft  Co.    71  pp.:  | 

135  pU.    I  to.  Jacopo  Bellini  e  i  i 

BUoi  libri  ili  diM-jjai.  Con  prefaz. 
df  C.  Ricci.  2  Y(»ls.  I :  II  libro  liel 
Louvre.  If:  II  libro  del  British 
Museum.    Florence,   1P08,  Alinari.  ! 

'.{•<  .V  17  pp.;  2118  pis,    4to.  L. 

Beltrami,  II  Cenacolo  dl  iieonardo 
141)6-1906  (Report  of  OftTenflghra 
restoration).     Milan,  190H,  by  the  ' 

author.    45  pp. :   fl;;.    8vo.  S. 

L.  Bcnsusan,  Tintoretto  ('■Master- 
pieces in  colour").  London,  lOOH, 
T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.  80  pp. ;  8  pis. 
8vo.  C.  Bernard,  Pierre  Brue- 
ghel Taacieu  (  '  Lcs  Grand»  ArtiHteii 
des  PftTs-Bas**).  Brussels,  1908, 
G.  van  Oest  &  Co.    144  pp.  ;  32  flirs.  | 

8vo.  Biblioih&que     Nationale.  \ 

D^parteinent  des  .Manuscrits. 
Heures  dites  dc  II.Mir]  IV.  Reprod. 
retluite  lies  GO  pe'Miiuri  >,  dii  .Ms.  Intfn 
1171.  Paris,  iy(t8,  Berthaml  fivu  s. 
lU  pp, ;  00  pU.  8vo.  —  D£partcuicut 
de«  manoscrlts.  Portraits  des  rols 
de  France  du  Kecueil  de  Jean  Du 
Tillet.  Keprod.  retluitedes  32  mini- 
atures du  Ms.  f rani,ais  2?f4H.  Paris, 
m08,  Berthaud  freres.  12  pp.;  32 
pis.  8vo.  —  D^partement  des  manu- 
serits.  Coll,  des  cldrur-jlens  jtrecs 
avec  dessiiia  attribu^s  au  Primatice. 
Reprod.  rednlte  des  200  desslns  du 
M>^.  Iritin  <58GG.  ParH.  Rer- 
thiiud  J"rer«'H.    18  pp. ;  iO«j  pl.s.  8vo. 

 W.  Bode,  Florentine  Sculptors 

of  the  Itennissance.  London,  1U08, 
Methnen.  252  pp. :  04  pis.  8vo.  — 
(ireal  Masters  «)f  Dutcl.  '<  T"li mi'-li 
Paiutiujj.  Loudon,  i'Jub,  Duck- 
worth.  860  pp.;  39  llgs.  4to.  

M  von  Boehn,  Gior;:ione  nnd 
Piiliiia  Vecchio  ( "  KiinstU-r-Mono- 
^'raphlen").  Bielefeld,  lims.  Vel- 
ha){en  &.  KlOHing.    130  pp. ;  1 10  tlus. 

8vo.-  K.  Bovinski,  Die  KUtsel 

Mlclielanj;el'>s.  Mii  helanyelo  und 
Dante.  L<:ip£i»,  lUUb,  G.  MUUer. 
xxli,  348  pp. ;  29  pis.    lOmo.   M.  8. 

 Das    Breviarium    Grimani  in 

der  liibliotlick  vou  Sau  Marco  in 
Venedig.  Hrsg.  von  Scito  de 
Vrles  uud  8.  Morpnrgo.  Fasc.  10. 
(Also  French  edition.)  Leipzij;, 
1908,  TIl.Ts.Mii'iiiii.  i:;o 

 Breviarium  Grimani.  Kipro- 

duzlon«  del  Codice  mannscrltto  del 
XV  seco!(>  rorT«(M*vntn  nella  biblio- 
teca  .Marci.ina  dt  Vcuezia.  Fasc.  9. 
Mltao.  190(}.  lloeplL  29  pU.  4Co  


O.  Brinton,  The  Reuaittsance  iu  Ital- 
ian Art.  Loudon,  1908,  Falrhalrus. 

1000  pp  :    i:y  tl>i:8.     8vo.  J. 

Burckhardt,  W.  Liibke,  C.  Gurlitt, 
andO.  Schubert,  Geschichteder  neu« 
cren  Bankunst.  8  Bd.  O.Schubert: 
Geschichte  des  Barock  in  Spanien. 
Esslintien,  1908,  P.  >'it1".  xxiv. 

pp.;  292  flgs.;  pi.    M.  25.  J. 

Bums,  Sermons  in  Art  by  the  Gr«*nt 
Masters.  London,  1908,  Dnckwortli. 

III.  8vo. 

Les  Chefs-d'oeuvre  de  Andrea  del 

Sarto.  Paris.  1908,  Perche.  <Vi  pj>. ; 
GO  tips.  IGmo.  Les  Chefs- 
d'oeuvre  de  Bronzino.  I'aris,  1908, 
Perche.  05  pp. ;  60  pl«.  Itimo.  —  — 
L«B  Ch«fs-il*oeuvfe  de  Conige. 
Paris,  1008,  Perche.  6ft  pp. ;  60  figs. 
IGmo. 

Dessins    du    mus6e    du  Louvre. 

Grands  maitre;.  de  recolc  italieniie. 
series  I,  II,  et  III.  Florence,  1908, 
AUnarL   Em.  Ii  s.-rirs  r.«i  i^i^.  4ti». 

 A.    Demartial,    Uu  Primitlf 

llmousin.  Le  pelntre  Pierre  Vlllate. 
Limoges.  190H,  Ducomtteux  A  Gout. 
10  pp.;  ill.  8vo. 
Encyclopedic  du  meuble,  do  XV* 
slfecle  jU8qu't\  nos  jours,  jnibll^  sons 
la  direction  de  K.  Bajot.  Fuse.  17- 
18.     Paris,    1908,   Schmid.  Kn.h 

fasc.  ^  pis.   4to.  Prince  d'Ess- 

ling,  Ktndes  sur  Tart  de  la  gravnre 
sur  bois  \  Venise.  Les  llvres  h  \\- 
•jures  vfciiiiicu^i  de  la  tin  du  XV*^  si6- 
cle  et  du  couiuienceuunt  dn  XVI*. 
I"^  partie,  -H  II:  Ouvraiares  Ira- 
priui^s  de  1401  h  1600  et  leurs  ^11- 
tions  succest,ives  jus<|u'i\  152.*>.  2 
vols.   Paris,  Leclerc    pp.  1- 

256  ft  257-500;  III.  Folio. 
Ficrens-Gevaert.  Lfi  I'cititttrc  en  Bel- 
gi<jue  :  Mu>ues,  c  ollci  l  inns,  f-jiliM*!*, 
etc.  I.fs  Priniiiifh  il.iiii.nids.  ToiHO 
I :  Les  cr6aleurs  Ue  I'art  daroand. 
Brussels,  1W8.  G.  van  Oest  &  Co. 

9.')   p|>  ;    41   Laura 

Filippini,  La  scultura  iiel  trci'eni>o 
In  lioma.  Con  prefazlone  del  Prof. 
A.  Ventnri.  Turin.  1908,  Soc.  tip. 
ed.  nazionale.     194  pp. ;  44  llys. 

8vo.  La  Flcur  de  la  science  de 

pourtraicture.  Patrons  de  hnnlerie, 
faeon  arablcque  et  ytalique,  par 
Fraucisi|ih'  r.lli'Liriii  (  ri'im- 
pres^iou  cu  fac-siujil6  avcc  iutro«l. 
par  G.  Mlffeon.  Paris,  1008, 
Sdioniit.  H  pp.;  42  pi-.  4to. 
M.  J.  Friedlander,  Matiuas  (irune- 
watd.   IseuhelincT  Altar.  Munich, 
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]9(IA,  Brncltnmnii.    vl,  4  pp.;  7  pis.  | 

Folio.  E.  Fuchs,  Illustrlerte  Slt- 

U'ii;;i't;chicUle  vum  Mittclalter  bis 
zur  (io<;en\vart.  Ytinc.  1.  (Complete 
iD20fai»c.)  Munich,  1908,  Langen. 
1-24  pp.;  5  pis,    8vo.     M.   1  (per 

fasc. ).  Fiihrer  durcli  tile  Aus- 

atellungdes  K.  Kupfemichkabinetts. 
Deatsche  nod  nteclerliindlflche  Hols- 
si  liiilttf  des  XV  Jaiirhunderts. 
ii.^^rUn.  HM)8,  Ueiiner.  22  pp.;  12 
pis.  8vo. 

Die  Qalerien  Europas,  Getniilde  alter 
Mei»4U»r  in  farKificr  Wieder^ahe. 
Nt  ueFolge.Fasc,3-U.  Lcip/i;:.  i  l'08, 
8e«mana.  Each  fasc.  fi  pis.  w.  text. 

 H.  von  Oeymiiller,  Friedrieh  II 

von  Ilohenslanfen  und  tllf  Anfilnge 
dcr  Architeklur  dnr  IJfiiaissance  iu 
Italien.  Mnuicli  :  .  Hrucknann. 
SO  pp.  8vo.— ^C.  Qlaser,  Hans 
Holbein  der  Xltere  (*'Knnstpe- 
i»chiclitl.  Monoijraphien").  L<  i|i/,}«i, 
liNici,  Uicrseiuanu.   21!)  pp. ;  \»  pl». ; 

1^    flfs.      6vo.     IL    20.  A. 

Goffin.  IMnturlcchlo  ("Lesjrrands 
arttsus").    Turis,    1908,   Laurent.  1 

128  pp.;  24  plH.    8vo.          V.  Oo- 

loubew,  Les  Dessins    dc  Jacopo 
Bellini  an  Louvre  et  an  British 
Mn?4euni.     2'     partic     i  Louvre).  | 
Brasselii,  1908, 0,  taq  OeKt  &,  Co.    1 1  ; 

pp.;  IflOpls.  w.  text.  4to.  The 

Gorleston  Psalter.  A  manuscript 
ol  ihe  beuinuiutf  of  the  fonrtoeuth 
century  in  tbe  library  of  C.  W.  1). 
I'errinx.  Descr.  in  relation  to  other 
Ea!*t  Anglican  books  of  the  p«'riod  ! 
by  S.  C.  Cockerell.    Lond<»ii.  I'Jos, 

Chinwick  Prei»!».    21  pl».  Folio.  

A.  Oottaehewski,  Ueberdle  Portriitfi 
der  Caterina  Sfnrza  und  iiher  den 
Ril<lhaucr  Vincenzo  Unofri  ('•  Zur 
KunHtgeschichte  de>4  AuslandeH**).  ' 
Stra^sbarg,  liKlS,  UeiU.  Gi  pp.; 
18  pl«*.  8vo. 

A  Hahr.  Di.'  Architektenfainllle  I 
Fahr,  cine  f  Ur  die  Keii«isAaDcekunt»t 
Seblestens,  Mecklenbnrgs,  nm) 
Schwedens  bedentende  Kiinstlei-- 
familic  ("  Stnilien  znv  deutschen  j 
KnnstgeHchlchte Striissburje, 
1908,  Ue it/,    ix.  132  pp.  :  46  liux.  1 

Sro.  P.  M.  Halm,  Stephan  Kot-  j 

taler,  eln  Kildhaner  der  FriilirennK-  i 
Miiice  ia  AUbayem.   Moolch,  li»o8, , 

Callwey.    tH,  99  pp. ;  ill.  8vo.  1 

Handzeichnungen  alter  Meister  aus 
der  .Mlieraua  und  anderen  Sannn-  i 
Imisen.    Hrsp:.     von     .1.  Meder. 
XUBd.  F«8c9.12.   Vlenua,m8, 1 


Scheiilc.  Each  fasc.  10  pis.  4t«i. 

 Handzeichnungen  Michelan- 
gelo Buonarrotis.  Hrstr.  von 
A.  Frey.  Kn-,c.  «>-10.  Berlin,  lOOM, 
Bard.  £ach  faac.  6  pp. ;  10  pis. 

4to.  Handzeichnungen  scbweiz- 

eriscber  Meister  Ui  s  w-xvlii  Jnhrli. 
Hr»g.  von  P.  Gauz.  ill  Serie. 
Ffute.  3-4  (and  last).  Basel,  190A, 
Iltlhing  &  Lichtenhahn.  pp.; 

pis.   4to.  Handzeichnungen 

alter  Meister  ini  Stiidelschen  Kiu»t- 
institnt.  Fasc,  1.  (Complete  in  10 
fasc.)  Frn?)kfurt  a,/.M..  lyOK,  Sliith  l- 
bcIk's  K  ii'i-iiii>tiliit.   10  pis.  l-'i.lio. 

 H.Hauvette,  UhirlonUttiu  ("  Let* 

maltres  de  Tart").  Pans,  1908, 
rion-Nnnrrlt  &  Co.    IU.   m    pp.  ; 

24  pis     Svo.  C.  Hare,  Courts 

and  Ciiin|is  of  tlu-  Italian  Kenais- 
sance,  bviug  a  mirror  of  the  life 
and  times  of  the  ideal  pentlenian, 
r<»mit  Rftlda.ssari- (':isti;:lii>ii.'.  Lon- 
dt>n,  IduH,  Harper.    314   pp.  ;  ilL 

8vo.  A.   Haupt,  Falast-ArchU 

tektiir  von  Olwritalien  und  T<»s<  niin 
voni  xiii-xviil  Jahrb.  I :  Verona. 
Berlin,  v.m.  Waamnth.  - — Haus> 
schatz  deutscher  Kunat  der  Vcr- 
^lumenheit.  8.  DUrer:  Das  I.elilen 
Clirlstl.  12  Holzschnltte.  Berlin, 
1908,  Fiscber  &.  Franke.   6  pp. ;  12 

pis.  4  to.     M.  1.20.'  P.  Heyek, 

Lukas  Crnnnch  f  K(iiist!fniinn«>- 
^'rapbien *■).  BieleitUl,  IDON  Vt-l- 
hagen  A  Klasiiii;.  124  pp.  ;  10;Ulv's. 

8vo.  H.  Hildebrandt,  Die  ArcUl- 

tektnr  l>ei  Albrecbt  Alt«lorfer 
( ■•  Si ndifii  zur  tlrut -rlicn  Knnst- 
gescbicblc Slra^!ii)urg,  1908, 
HettK.   vll,  114  pp.;  17  pis.  8vo. 

 A.  M.  Hind.  .\  slmrt  History 

oC  enji«a\iiin  ami  etrliinj^  for  the 
nsf  of  collectors  nn«l  students. 
With  full  bibliography,  ciossilied 
list,  and  index  of  enjrravers.  Lon- 
don.  r.tOM,   Constal)le.    xviil.  473 

pp. ;  1 10  Hj?s. ;  pi.  8vo.  Histoire 

de  l*art  depnis  les  premiers  tenipn 
rlir^tti  lis  jllsl;l^:^  )i<ts  jours.  I'u- 
l»lir-  somn  la  tiirtetiou  de  A.  .Mk  iikl. 
T.  ill.  1"  partie:  l,es  Df'buts  de  la 
llennissance  ;  Le  HCalisme,  par  C. 
Kidart.  I*.  Durrien.  L.  tie  Fourcand, 
M.  Hain.l,  A.  Mielu-l.  C.  Man- 
dacii,  H.  Marcel,  H.  Bouchot,  J. 
<lniaVey.  M.  Pron.  Paris.  190B,  Colhi. 

480  pp.  ;  2r>7  tltr^.  :  .'  y'\-i.   

Hortulus  Animae.  i  ii"  '■■inli  n  of 
tlie  Jsonl.  Tlir  ilhiiiiiiiiitiii  iiiuiin- 
scrlpt  iu  the  Imperial  lioyal  Court 
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Library  at  Vienna  roprodnred  In 
facsimile  with  introd.  by  F.  Dorn- 
hiiffer.  Fasc.  1-5.  (French  ed.  w. 
preface  by  P.  Ihirrien.)  Tht? 
Hague,  Vm,  Nijboff.  5  pp. ;  346 
pis.  (40  in  colors).  4to. 
,  F.  Jacobi,  Stmlien  znr  Oeschichte  der 
bay  erischea  M  iniat  iir  Ues  X IV  Jahrb. 

Studien  zur  deutschen  KunHt- 
geschichte ").     Stra.ssbarg,  1908, 

Ileitz.    V,  64  pp.  ;  7  pis.  8vo,  

E.  Jacobsen.  l):i.s  i^imttrocento  in 
Sietia.  Studien  iu  Uer  GemalUe- 
galeriedes  Akndemle  (**  Znr  Knnst- 
geschichte  des  Auslandes").  Strass- 
burg,  1!»08,  Heitz.  1>G  pp.;  50  pis. 
8vo.  M.  20. 
W.  Kallat,  Vasarlstudien  ("  Quellen- 
schriftcn  fQr  Kunstgeschichte  und 
IviinHttc'cImik  (li's  .^tittl■lnlt^'rs  iind 
derNeuzeit  ").  Leipzig.  1W8,  Teub- 

ner.    xllH,  454  pp.    8vo.  F. 

Knapp,  Die  Kunst  in  Itaiien.  F.inc 
EinfUhruntf  in  das  VVesen  und  Wer- 
deo  dor  l{enai!«sancc  ('*  Vorlosuncen 
zur  Geschiclite  des  Kunst " ).    Ber- 1 
111),  IWW,  Stoedtner.   256  pp. ;  221 

t\s^.    Svo.  E.  von  Kupffer.  l>er 

Maler  der  SclionlitMtGlovan  Antonio 
II  Sodomo.  Rine  8eelen-  nnd  KaoAt- 
Hftidlo.  Leipzig,  UiOH,  Spoil r.  100 
lH).  ;  2(]  rt'^s.  ;  pi.    8vo.    .M.  3. 

G.  Le  Bouvier,  I>e  livre  de  la  de.scrlp- 
tloQ  des  pays.  Fnbli6  avec  iutrod. 
et  notes  et  snivl  .  .  .  de  plnsieors 
autres  (loi-niiu-nts  u:t'"i-M;iplii<me8, 
par  E.  T.Haury.  Tarls,  li»08,  Leroux. 

270  pp.  _  8vo.  M.  Lassaroni  ft 

A.  Munoz.  Fihintr,  .Hcultoi'e  e 
archiic-tU)  dt-l  .-»t  i.i)U>  XV.  Rome, 
l'.H)8,  W.  Modes.  2!»0  pp.:  130  flgn.  ; 

24   pis.   4to.  M.   Lehra,  (ie- 

Bchichte  nnd  kritlseher  Katalo^ 
desdeut-srlien,  niedcrlfliidKciicn  luul  1 
Xranz't.sisclien  Kupf«'rsticli8  im  XV 
Jahrhundort.    1   texthand  (8vo). 

1  Taf.-Il.:in.l  i  fol  :.  Vfr-nna.  V.m, 
(}fscll>clial'l  fiir  vi'ivielfulLiiifiide 
Kunst.    xi,  380  pp. ;  figs.  ;  43  pis.  ' 

M.  125.  T.  Leman-karct  Carlo 

l>olcl  ("Masterpieces  In  Colonr"). 
London.  VAiH,  T.  C.  &  E,  (     T  i  k. 

7»pp.  ;8pls.   8vo.  T.  Leasing, 

Madonna  Sixtina.  Aesthetlsehe  nnd 
religi(»se  vStndipn.  Leipzig.  1908, 
Seeinann.    1»1  pp.;  12  fi^s. ;  6  pis. 

Hvo.  A.  Letalle,  Les  Kre!<ques 

lie  Florence.  Paris,  IWW,  Messelu.  I 
2 in  p}».  :  10  ti^s.    Hvo.  | 

H.  Mackowsky.  Mii  luLiTiirdo.  Ber- 
lin, 1VH>8,  MuHiuardt      Co.    viii,  ! 


407  pp, ;  01  pis.    8vo.    M.  18.  

H.  J.  Martin,  Le  Terence  den  Dues. 
Paris,  1908,  Flon-Nonnit  &  Co. 
37  pis.  4to.  J.  Mason,  Bernar- 
dino Lutnl  ("Masterpieces  in 
Colour").  London,  1008.  T.  C.  ft 
E.  C.  .lack,        i>p. :      f<'^  '^vo. 

 The  Masterpieces  of  Holbcm 

the  Younger.  London,  1908.  Gow- 
ans  &  Gray.    W  pp.;   tio  Afss. 

lOmo.  A.  L.  Mayer,  Jiiisepe  liU 

l)era  (Lo  Spagnolelto).  Leipzig, 
1008,  ilierseiuann.  50  ligt^  ;  43  pLs. 
~—  I.  Meier-Oriife  and  B.  Kloa> 
sowski,  La  collection  Ciicmmv. 
Munich,  1JH>8,  Piper.    ll»  pp.;  121* 

figs.      M.     00.  Meisterbilder, 

Hrsg.  VOQ  KunatwarL  Nene  Uelhe : 
Nos.  I7fi-!80.  Munich,  1J«8,  Call- 
wcy.  ■  C,  pl«5.  w.  text.  4t<».  — — 
Hans  Memling,  Les  Tableaux  au 
mas4e  de  rb6pltal  $alnt-Jean  k 
Bruges.  20  re|)rmluctions  d'apres 
les  originanx.   Munich,  1008,  Hauf- 

staenul.    22  pp.  ;  20  pis.  8vo.  

The  Menpes  series  of  Great  Mas- 
tern.  Facsimile  reprodnctlons  In 
color  of  the  firi>;iii!il  painiinifs. 
Nos.  11-27.    London,  1008,  A.  &  C. 

Black.   17  pis.  Folio.  MicheU 

Ange.  L'oetn  re  dn  malirc.  Pein- 
ture,  sculpture,  .'ircliilecture  ("  Les 
Cias.siques  de  I'art").  Paris.  1;mi8, 
Uachette.   xxxiv,  178  pp.;  lii^tigs. 

8vo.  L.  MilRiaii,  Christopher 

Wroii.    London,  l!t08,  Dui-kwMrTt). 

380  pp. ;  04  pis.    4to.  P.  Mol- 

menti,  La  storla  dl  Venecia  nella 
vita  privnt.n  dalle  origin!  nlln  rndtit* 
dclla  repubbllca.  Parle  III  (II  tlcca- 
diniento).  Borjramo,  1908.  Istit. 
ital.  d'anlgratiche.  5S&  op. ;  6  pis. 

8vo.  P.  de  Mont,  Van  de  ge- 

broeders  Tan  Ey  i;  t  t  Pii  ter  Brt-n- 
ghel,  Vljtig  iiiee:iturwerken  der 
wroegste  Nederlandsche  Sehllder* 
kunst.    Fasc.  9.    Ainstcnhnn  V'o-^ 

Elsevier,  o  pis.  4to.  E.  Morcau- 

Nelaton,  Les  Clouct  peinlresorticicls 
des  rois  de  France.  A  propos  d'une 
pelntnre  s1^£e  de  Fran^otfi  Clmtet. 

Paris.  19n<  I,i'-vy.  72  pp.;  l-j  pK. 
4to.  —  Les  Frtres  l)u  Monstler, 
petntres  de  la  retne  Catherine  de  M«« 
dif  j^.  A  prnpr)>s  d'tine  icttre  inCdite 
d'  Klieaiiu  l)u  Monslier.  Paris,1908. 
J>{*vy.  15  pp. ;  1 1  pis.  4to.  —  Le 
Portrait  k  la  cour  des  Valois. 
Crayons  fmn^als  du  XVI*  allele 
conserve's  au  Mu.s^e  Conde,  k  Clian- 
tilly.    Vol.  Ill  el  IV  (de  90  pl«. 
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cMb).     Paris,   19(M),  Libr.  centr.  I 

des    R.-A.    4U).    Am    fr.  L. 

Mosca,  Napoli  c  I'arte  ccniiiiicn  ilal 
XIII  al  XX  secolo.    La  rifnniia' 
dei  Mosei  aitUtici-indu^triali.   Na- 1 
plea,  1906,  BIcetenlt.  tlSpp. ;  ill.  4to.  | 

 Mu8(Fe  du  Louvre,  La  s(nl|)- 

ture  de  la  Kenamsaoce  fraiivai^t*. 
Introd.  et  notM  p«r  P.  Vltiy.  Paris, 
1906,  Llbr.  centr.  d'art  et  d'ucbl- 
tectore.    20  pU.    8vo.  i 

Old  Masters.  Exuinplcs  of  their  \vurk 
reproduusU  iu  colour,  with  notes  on 
the  pictans  and  tiie  pafnten.  t 
vols.    London,  IWR.  Dt  nt.    214  plH. 

4to.  L.  Ozzola,  L'  art*;  alia  corte 

di  Alessaodro  VII.    Rome,  lUOS,  R. 
Soc  rom.  di  sioria  jMtrift.  91  pp. : 
8to.  \ 

B.  Patzak,  T)le  Villa  Imperiale  In 
P«saro.  Studien  z.ur  Kun^tge- 
sebtehte  der  itaUeniKcheii  Benals- 
snnrcvilln  nnd  ilirer  Innendekora- 
tiou.  Lcipziff.  1!»0H,  Klinkhardt  & 
Biemiaun.  lii,  435-457  pp.  M.  82. 
—  F.  PoUak,  Lorenzo  Bernini. 
Btne  Stadle.  8tuttgart,  1908,  Hoff- 
mann.   122  pp.;  111.  8vo. 

V.  Reynolda,  Stories  of  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  artists,  from  the  time  of 
the  \\u\  Eycks  to  the  ciul  of  the 
seveiiteentti  century.  Louduu,  1908, 
Cbatto  &  Wlmlus.  334  pp. ;  ill. 
8to.-~>A.  Riegl,  Die  £ntstebang 
der  Barockktinst  In  Bom.  Vienna, 

iwf},  Schroll      r  ,  Rijkapren- 

tenkabinet    Amsterdam.  Afbeel- 
dtngen   naar   belanj^riike  prenten 
enteekeningen  in  het  Rijksprenten- 
kabinet,  uit^even  onder  leiding  van 
Ph.  van  der  Kelleii.     Fuse.  5-10. 
Amsterdam,  1906,  Versluys.  lilacb 
fase.9pls.  Folio.— M.Rooact.De 
Schllderkiinst  van   1100  tot  18(J0. 
French  edition:  '*  Lcs  (  lirfs-d'oeii- i 
Tredeto  peinture  do  14ih>  ^  1800."  I 
German  editioo  :  "  Die  Mclster  des  i 
der  Malerel  and  Ihre  Werke."  Am- 
sterdam,   1908,    Klsevier.  Paris, 
FlammarioD :     Leipzig,  Welches. 

400  pp.;   450  llgs.     4to.  W. 

Rothes.  Anfftnge  und  Entwink- 
luu^i^giiDge  der  alt-umbris»i  hen 
Malers(^a1eii,  insbesondere  ihre  Be- 
ziehungen  znr  friihsienesischen 
Kunst.  EIn  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 
der  nmbrlschen  Mak-rci  ( "  Zur 
Kaostgescbichte  des  Au»landes"). 
8tTMBbaiir«  1906,  Heltz.  fx,  86  pp. ; 
pis.  8vo. 

Giuliano  Sangallos  Skizzenbuch,  aus 


der  Barberlnl-Bibliothek.    Mlt  einer 

Einleitunj:  Iluelsen.  I.i  ip/'ir, 
11108.  ().  llai  i  ii.ssowitZ.  A.  Sau- 

vaget.  LaC^ramlqueancli'nnc  depnis 
le  XV*  aitele  a»8qii'^  U  fln  da 
XVIII*:  fidenoea  et  poreelalnett 

iTEurope  d  d'Orlent;  "rrts;  hnr 
valeur.      Bourges,   190^,   by  the 

author.    270  pp.;  111.    16mo.  ■ 

P.  L.  Schreiber  and  P.  Heitz,  Die 
deutschen  '*  Acclpies"  und  Maglster 
ctnii  (ii^<iptili->-llitlzschnltte  als 
Uilfsmlttcl  zur  Inkaaabel-Bestini< 
nrang  (**8tndien  snr  dentscben 
Kunstgeschichto"'!.  Strassbu  rg, 
190H,  HeltZ.    71  pp.;   77  pis.  8vo. 

 O.   Schubert,  Geschichte  des 

Barock  in  SpaDlen  ("  (ieschlchte  der 
neueren  Banknnnt").  Essllngcn, 
1908,  P.  Netr.    x.\iv,  425  pp.  :  L'.i.' 

iSgs. ;  double  pi.   8vo.  Leader 

Scott,  FlUppo  dt  Ser  Branenesco 
('•  (Jreat  Masters  ").    London,  1908, 

Bell.     174  pp.     8vo.     Zs.  (kl.  

Sievers,  I*leter  Aertsen.  Ein 
Itrag  ntr  Geschichte  der  nieder- 
llndlschen  Ktinst  1m  XVI  Jahrhnn- 
dert.     I-cipzi-r.   lOO,';,  lIuTsemann. 

 H.  W.  Singer,  Die  Kleinmels- 

ter.    Bielefeld,  1906,  Velhagen  A 

Klasiiig.      114   llgs.  O.  Siffn. 

GitJiiiuu  uikI  seine  SteUuii^'  in  litr 
gleichzeitigen  florentinischen  Male- 
rei  KunstwUsenschaftUcbe  8ta- 
dten").  Leipzig,  1008,  Klinkhardt  & 
Biermanii.     iv.    liis        ;    *M  pis. 

8vo.          E.    Staley,    Franz  Hals 

("  Masterpieces  In  Colour").  Lon- 
don, 1908,  T.  C.  &  E.  r.  .Tack,  m 

pp.;  8  pis.    8vo.  1.  B.  Supino, 

La  Tom). a  di  Taddco  Pepoli  nella 
chiesa  di  S.  Domenico  in  Bologna. 
Bologna,  1906,  ZanlcheUI.   26  pp. ; 

5  pis.  8vo. —  I  ricordi  di  Alessan- 
dro  Allori.    Florence.  1908,  Alfani 

6  Venturl.    :!.">  |)i>.  >^vo. 
UnverufTentlichte  Oemalde  alter  Meis* 

ter  aus  dem  Hesitze  des  bayerischen 
Staatcs.  llrsg.  von  E.  l^a^^<•r- 
manu-Jordan.  II  Bd.:  Die  Ge- 
mUldegalerien  In  den  k.  SchUHiaeni 
zu  Ansbach,  Bamhrrsr,  iintl  Wlirz- 
burg  und  die  GcmiilUe  aus  bayer- 
Ischem  Staatsbcsitze  in  der  Stkdt- 
Ischcn  Galerie  zu  Bamberg.  Frank- 
furt a./M.  1908,  Keller,  vl,  16  pp.; 
42  pis  1-Mli(». 
Q.  Vanzype,  Vermeer  de  Delft  ("  Leg 
Oranda  Artistes  des  Pays-Ba.<«")' 
Brussels,  1908,  G.  van  m, -r  iij<j 
pp. ;  31  pis.    ttvo.  Vasari,  Die 
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Leb«*nHhp'5rhrribunf;»*n  Uer  bcr(ibn>- 
tPnWw  Ar<  hitckteii,  Bfldbaiier  und 
Maler.  DiMitsch  brjrs.  von  A. 
Gotischcwskl  uml  G.  Gronau.  VI 
Bd. :  Die  llorciitluisfben  Maler 
des  16.  Jahrhuuderts,  voii  G.  Gro- 
nau. Stnwsbnrs,  IMS,  Helts.  vllt, 
421  pp.  8vo.  —  On  t<.»chiil<|nt'. 
Trans,  hx  Louisa  S.  Mackliost'. 
Bd.  I'v      H.  Brown.    London.  1H08. 

 A.  Venturi,  Storia  tlelP  arte 

italinna.  Vol.  IV:  La  sroltnra  del 
rjualtroconlo.    Milan.  I'.nis.  Hoepll. 

m,  1140  m,  svo.  —  p. 
Viity,  Jean  Gonjon  (**Le»  Gniada 


Artistes").     Paris.  l'.*ns.  Lnurens. 
12H  pp. :  24  pis.  o 
K.  Widmer,  Die  Frau  des  Bokoko. 

Leipzis;,  lyOf^.Uotbart.  8vo.  M.  L50. 
Zeichnungen  alter  Meister  im  Ktipfer- 
sticlikabiDel  der  k.  MuH«en  zxx  Ber- 
lin. Fane.  f8-.M.  Berlin,  1008, 
Grote.    Each  fas( .  10  |)ls.  Folio. 

 M.  G.  Zimmermann.  Xieder- 

lindische  Bildcr  des  XVII  Jahi^ 
humlerts  in  der  .Samnilun^  Hnlsrher- 
stumpf  Kunstwisscn.sctialtliche 
Slndien"  l.t  iii/iii,  11H)M.  Klink- 
hanJt  &  BienuauQ.  ^  pp. ;  tlga. ; 
27  pis.  8ro. 
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NOTES 

At  open  meetings  of  the  American  Sehool  at  Athens  the  following  papert 
hare  beeb  presented : 

Febnuuy  0.  B.  H.  Hill :  Summary  of  the  Work  of  the  School  in  1906. 

G.  W.  Klderkin:  The  Fountain  of  Glauke  at  Corinth. 

W.  K.  Prentice:  A  Town  and  a  BoynX  Villa  of  Earl;  Chria- 

tian  Syria. 

2iarcb  5.       W.  K.  Prentice :  The  Magic  of  Names. 

B.  H.  HiU :  ExcaTations  at  Corinth  in  1M& 
April  S.        B.  H.  tlill :  The  Western  Part  of  the  Erechtheion. 

W.  B.  Binsmora :  The  Gables  of  the  Fkopylaia. 

The  American  School  in  Palestine  has  purchased  a  convenient  and  at^ 

ti  ii  tive  site  for  a  building,  the  plans  for  which  are  now  l>eing  drawn. 

The  Legislative  As-semhly  of  N-  w  Mexico  han  ratified  the  agreenient  with 
the  Archaeoloptpal  Tustitute  l»y  whicii  the  Old  (iovenior's  Palace  at  Sntita 
Fe  is  to  be  used  for  a  School  of  Auiericau  Archaeology.  The  Board  of 
Kegents  has  oi^ttJaed  with  Justice  John  R.  McFie  as  President  and  Hon. 
Nathan  Jaffa  as  Secretary.  Field  work  will  be  undertaken  by  the  School 
in  1900  a8  follows: 

In  Utah  exf?ivatntn«i  will  l>e  rarri<'d  <m  in  tlio  piu-bln  atid  rliff-lion.se 
ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Navajo  mountain.  In  Coloraiio  sp<;ciai  excursions 
to  the  cliff-dwellings  iu  the  ^le.sa  \'erde  National  Park  will  be  arranged  for 
tbe  teachers  attending  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  Denver.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  Dr.  J*  Walter  Fewkes  beginning 
July  \'2.  In  New  Mexico  ihr  excavations  Wguii  at  Rito  de  los  Frijoles, 
thirty  miles  northwest  of  8anta  Fe,  will  l<e  continued.  An  ejq>editiou  to 
C«utral  America  will  start  about  Sej»tenil>er  1.'). 

The  Fellows  and  Associates  are  engaged  in  the  following  work :  S.  G. 
Morley  is  studying  the  orientation  of  Maya  temples  and  has  already  ex- 
smined  forty  buildings  in  Yucatan.  A.  F.  liandelier  i-  I'lt  pariiiL;  liistoi  iral 
and  arch;ii  i'liiq;ical  notes  on  the  .Southwest,  especially  tlif  Hio  Grande  Valley. 
•1.  P.  Ilai  rtiigton  is  studying  the  myths  and  language  of  the  Tewa  of  tiiu 
Rio  Graude. 

Ox  AJU.  Xin»  pp.  3ft-41 

FrofesBor  Paul  nertmann,  of  Dresden,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 

he  recognized  as  a  work  of  the  Renaissance  the  relief  published  on 
!>■  10  of  this  Joi  nvAL  ;tnd  that  his  rea.Honn  for  doubting  its  antiquity  an 
published  in  Arudt-Ameiuug,  Eituektrkau/,  Series  II,  p.  55. 
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EXCAVATIONS  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  MOCIILOS, 

CRETE,  IN  1908 


[Platks  YI-VIU] 


The  DIB00TBK7  of  thb  Sjtb 

Whbk  excETafcioiiB  were  in  progress  on  the  ialaod  of 
in  1907,  the  Tnrldah  boatman  who  had  first  caUed  our  attention 
to  that  aite  told  me  of  other  old  walls  on  the  neighboring  island 
of  MooUos,  three  miles  farther  east.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
I  crossed  from  Pseira  with  about  twenty  men,  intending  to  make 
a  three-days  trial  of  the  site.  The  ancient  town  has  a  southern 
exposure  entirely  shut  off  from  the  preTsiling  north  wind,  and 
the  J  uly  sun  was  found  to  make  work  almost  impossible.  After 
two  days  we  left  the  site,  feeling  that  it  would  be  worth  exca- 
vations on  a  larger  scale ;  for,  although  the  finds  were  few  in 
number,  their  qualiij  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Accordingly,  on  April  18^  1908,  I  b^fan  work  with  about 
eighty  men,  whose  number  was  later  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  work  continued  until  June  20,  and,  although 
many  houses  are  still  untouched,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  site  would 
repay  the  expense  of  a  second  season.  The  excavations,  which 
proved  to  be  of  exceptional  interest,  were  carried  on  under  a 
concession  granted  to  the  American  School  at  Athens,  to  which 
institution  I  am  also  indebted  for  a  contribution  towards  ex- 
penses of  the  work. 

The  discovery  of  the  cemetery,  which  was  unusually  produc- 
tive, has  proved  the  value  of  excavations  on  these  small  sites  in 
eastern  Crete.  The  Early  Minoan  periods  in  this  part  of  the 
island  seem  to  have  been  of  unusual  prosperity,  and  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  filling  the  gaps  so  noticeable  in  the 
great  palace  sites,  where  the  deposits  of  this  date  are  relatively 
scanty. 

AnMrieu  Joanal  of  ArohMolqnr,  8««oihI  tittim.  Joarsfti  of  Ui*  «70 
AnhMdogtad  tuMM*  9t  AaMridi,  Vol.  Xllt  (IMS)^  S«.  S. 
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The  Island 

The  island  of  Mochlos  is  a  small  circular  mass  of  limestone 
lying  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  of  Crete,  oppo- 
site the  modern  port  of  the  villages  of  Tourloti,  Sfaka,  and 
Lastro.  On  the  north  side  the  island  rises  from  the  sea  in 
abrupt  cliffs  to  a  height  of  about  200  feet,  while  to  the  south 
it  slopes  sharply  down  to  the  sea  level.  The  ancient  town  lay 
on  this  south  face  of  the  island,  and  appeared  to  cover  almost 
its  entire  area  (Fig.  1).    The  water  between  the  island  and  the 


FiocRE  1.  —  Mochlos:  The  Island  fkox  the  South. 


mainland  is  very  shallow  at  one  point,  and,  if  the  same  subsid- 
ence noticeable  elsewhere  in  Crete  took  place  here,  in  ancient 
times  the  island  was  doubtless  part  of  the  mainland  of  Crete. 
On  the  opposite  shore,  where  lie  the  warehouses  of  the  modern 
port,  are  the  remains  of  many  Minoan  house  walls,  which  would 
show  that,  whether  connected  or  not,  the  town  lay  on  both  the 
island  and  the  opposite  shore. 

If  in  Minoan  times  the  neck  of  land  which  is  now  barely 
submerged  was  above  sea  level,  Mochlos  must  have  possessed 
the  best  harbor  on  the  coast.  To-day  the  shelter  is  excellent 
in  all  but  a  northwest  gale,  but  then  the  waves  break  over  the 
submerged  tongue  of  land  with  such  violence  that,  short  as  the 
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dutenoe  ib,  it  ia  almost  impoiriUe  to  land  Irom  a  smaU  boat  on 
either  ahore* 

The  island  was  inhabited  eontinaonslj  from  the  verj  earliest 
of  Cretan  periods,  £aiiy  Minoan  I,  until  M.  M.  I,^  when  all 
these  sites  in  eastern  Crete  appear  to  haye  suffered  a  complete 
destmotion*  In  M.  M.  Ill,  however,  we  find  it  once  more  in- 
habited for  a  short  time,  until  it  is  again  destroyed  in  L.  M.  I. 
In  L.  M.  Ill  tiiere  was  no  ressttlement  of  the  town,  although 
at  one  point)  judging  from  the  parts  of  several  vases  found, 
there  may  have  been  an  isolated  house  of  that  period.  On  the 
rest  of  the  dte  there  are  no  traces  of  L.  M.  Ill,  and  the  island 
remained  uninhabited  until  late  Greek  and  Roman  times.  In 
the  Greek  and  Boman  periods  a  town  had  sprung  up  on  the 
mainland  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east,  near  where  stands  to^y 
the  small  church  of  Hagios  Andreas.  Numbers  of  Greek  and 
Boman  ooins  are  constantly  turned  up  there,  although  it  is  not 
possible  as  yet  to  give  a  name  to  the  town.  At  this  time 
Mochlos  was  once  more  used  as  a  port,  and  the  houses  of  this 
period  covered  almost  the  entire  space  which  had  been  pre- 
vioudy  occupied  by  the  Minoan  town. 

On  the  shore  near  the  warehouses  are  traces  of  a  number  of 
rock-cut  tombs  which  belonged  to  this  later  settlement.  In  a 
river  bed  dose  by,  a  small  quarry  shows  that  a  good  deal  of 
ashlar  masonry  must  have  been  used  in  this  period,  although 
at  first  I  had  hoped  that  it  might  date  from  Minoan  times  and 
indicate  a  building  similar  to  the  small  paluce  at  Gournia ;  bat 
as  no  remains  of  this  kind  came  to  light  in  tlie  Minoan  stratum, 
and  the  only  existing  ashlar  walls  belonged  to  the  late  houses, 
it  appears  that  the  quarry  must  date  from  the  same  late  period 
ss  the  tombs  just  mentioned. 

On  the  topmost  ridge  of  the  island  lay  a  large  fortress,  also 
of  a  late  period.  A  long  wall  follows  the  northern  edge  of  the 
hilltoi>  along  the  cliffs,  with  towers  at  tlic  east  and  west  ends 
and  a  larger  one  in  the  centre.  A  curtaiji  wall  desctends  from 
the  western  tower  to  the  water'e  edge  on  the  south,  and  a  simi- 

1  The  divisions  of  Cretan  chronology  MtaUUiid  Iqr  Dr.  A  J.  Bvans  are 
■dopled  In  this  artide,  aod  are  deeignated  by  the  onsUHueiy  ablnwiallona : 

£.  M.  =  Early  Minoan,  M.  M.  =  Middle  Minoan,  L.  M.  a  Late  Mlooea,  sod  in 
eech  of  tbeee  diiiaione  are  three  sabdivieioii«t  1,  Ii|  III* 
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lar  one  probably  existed  on  the  ewt»  although  no  tnuM  of  it 
remains.  These  fortifioations  must  date  from  the  Byzantine 
period,  when  the  Saraoenio  pirates  first  made  their  appearanoe 
in  Cretan  waters ;  for  during  the  Roman  occupation  there  was 
no  danger  of  any  foreign  attack,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  many 
fortresses  were  built  at  that  time»  The  fort  on  the  topmost 
ridge  of  Pseira,  though  smaller  in  size,  must  date  from  the 
same  period,  but  was  at  most  only  a  beacon  station  to  warn  the 
settlements  on  the  istlmius  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

No  digging  was  attempted  except  some  trenches  for  tombs 
on  the  site  of  the  fort,  and  the  many  Roman  houses  that  were 
swept  away  in  clearing  the  Minoan  town  site  ^ave  little  or  no 
due  as  to  date.  A  coin  of  Hadrian,  one  of  Diocletian,  and 
several  of  Constantine  the  Great  were  found,  as  well  as  many 
clay  lamps  and  a  curious  rhyton,  which  may  be  late  Greek, 
showing  the  bust  of  a  satyr  holding  both  hands  to  his  head. 

This  Roman  reoccupation  of  the  site  played  sad  havoc  with 
the  earlier  remains,  and  we  found  Roman  walls  sunk  deep 
into  the  Minoan  houses,  in  places  completely  destroying  them. 
Luckily  the  constant  occupation  of  the  site  In  early  times  and 
the  steep  slope  of  the  hill  above  the  houses  caused  a  great  accu- 
mulation of  soil,  in  many  cases  four  metres  deep.  This,  of  course, 
rendered  the  work  of  excavation  a  tedious  one,  and  at  Pseira 
h\st  year  twice  the  area  was  uncovered  in  the  same  time  with 
half  the  number  of  men.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  this  depth  of 
soil  that  we  owe  tlie  few  houses  wliich  remained  intact,  as  it 
prevented  the  Romans  from  cutting  away  more  than  the  upper 
courses  of  the  underlying  walls. 

The  only  existin*^  building  on  the  island  at  present  is  the 
little  church  of  Hagios  Nikolaos,  a  conspicuous  object  in  tlie 
plioto!jfrai»h  (Fig;-.  1),  which  was  taken  from  the  mainland  look- 
ing north.  As  this  little  church  occupies  the  central  point  of 
the  ancient  town  site,  I  have  used  it  eh  a  base  in  describing 
the  various  house  blocks,  taking  first  those  to  the  west  of  the 
church,  shown  on  the  left  in  the  photograph. 

The  excavation  at  present  consists  of  four  cuttings,  which 
can  be  distinguished  in  Figure  1.  One  lies  to  tlie  east,  a 
second  to  the  west  oi  the  church,  and  these  two  have  uneov- 
ered  the  line  of  housen  along  the  water's  edge.    Later  iu  the 
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season  two  eorrMponding  lines  of  rooms  were  opened  higher 
up  the  slope  in  the  Tain  endeavor  to  find  the  Minoan  levels  in 
an  ondisturbed  state.  Owing  to  this  tapping  of  the  site  in 
fonr  separate  places,  a  oonnected  plan  of  the  houses  was  not 
possible,  and  only  a  plan  of  one  large  house  on  the  soul^eastern 
slope  is  given.  As  this  is  the  only  one  whioh  presents  any 
features  of  the  slightest  interest,  it  may  be  found  sufficient. 

It  was  always  found  that  the  L.  M.  I  houses  had  perished  In 
a  violent  conflagration.  This  has  had  a  very  serious  effect  on 
the  pottery,  some  of  the  best  vases  being  so  burnt  and  charred 
as  to  be  almost  valueless,  while  the  surface  of  the  smaller  vases 
was,  as  a  mle^  in  very  bad  condition.  This  fact  and  the  great 
destruction  caused  in  Roman  times  are  the  chief  reasons  for 
leaving  the  site  in  its  present  unfinished  state. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  west  end  of  the  south  slope,  and 
here  the  Boman  walls  bad  swept  away  almost  the  entire  L.  M.  I 
stratum.  At  this  point  the  soil  was  very  deep*  and  below  the 
few  remains  of  M.  M.  I  a  deposit  of  £.  M.  I,  II,  and  III,  asso- 
ciated with  early  house  walls,  came  to  light.  Between  this 
point  and  the  church  there  were  some  L.  M.  I  houses  where 
the  Roman  walls  did  not  cut  so  deeply,  but  near  the  church 
everything  was  destroyed  down  to  the  M.  M.  I  and  £.  M.  Ill 
deposits.  East  of  the  church  the  L.  I  houses  were  much 
better  preserved,  owin^^  to  the  g^^reat  depth,  and  only  the  upper 
parts  of  the  house  walls  had  been  torn  away  in  laying  the 
Roman  foundations.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  best  quarter 
of  the  L.  M.  1  town,  with  large,  heavily  built  houses,  but  for  tliat 
very  reason  it  seems  to  have  been  more  thoroughly  plundered, 
so  that  the  finds  were  but  few.  The  best  house  was  built  very 
shortly  before  the  »ksiruction,  as  it  cuts  into  some  houses 
belonging  to  the  earlier  part  of  L.  M.  I.  It  lies  still  farther 
towards  the  eastern  point  of  the  island,  and  must  have  been  a 
very  grand  mansion  for  so  small  a  town,  although  in  reality  it 
is  only  a  flimsy  copy  on  a  small  scale  of  some  of  the  features  of 
Minoan  palace  architecture. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season  two  lines  of  rooms  wore  o|)ened 
farther  up  tlie  liill,  but  here  the  Roman  level  was  a<i^ain  lying 
dire(3tly  al)ove  the  M.  M.  1  remains,  and  even  this  eai'iier  stra- 
tum was  veiy  much  disturbed. 
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Eyeiywhere  on  the  site  vere  found,  in  tbe  lowest  levelfl, 
masBee  of  pottery  of  the  E.  M.  Ill  period,  which  eeeme  to  have 
been  the  moat  prosperona  time  in  the  htatoiy  of  the  town. 
•Some  of  thia  waie  is  of  a  verj  fine  olaaa,  better  than  that  found 
either  at  Peeira  or  Vasiliki ;  and  in  olaj  and  quality  of  paint  it 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  early  cemetery  which  was  discoveied  and  «leajed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island  has  quite  revolutionized  many  of  our 
former  ideas  as  to  the  culture  of  E.  M.  II  and  III.  It  pro- 
duced an  enormous  mass  of  day  vases,  weapons,  vases  of  mar* 
bles,  breccia,  alabaster,  and  other  bright-colored  stones  of 
beautiful  workmanahip;  also  a  considerable  treasure  of  gold 
ornaments  of  various  sorts. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  combine  a  suffioiently  detailed 
description  of  this  cemetery  with  a  short  report  on  the  town 
hcmsea,  and  the  results  of  the  excavations  in  the  cemetery  will 
be  published  separately  in  the  near  future. 

The  Houses 

Parts  of  perhaps  twelve  L.  M.  I  houses  have  been  cleared. 
Three  of  these,  which,  for  convenience,  I  have  called  A,  and 
C,  occupy  the  three  blocks  to  the  west  of  the  church. 

In  Block  A,  the  westernmost  of  tbe  three,  almost  no  walls 
remain  of  the  L.  M.  I  period,  except  the  massive  east  wall, 
which  faces  on  a  narrow  street  running  up  the  hill  north  and 
south.  This  wall  is  built  of  xqtj  large,  roughly  hewn  stones 
and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  house  of  some  importance. 
The  entire  core  of  the  building  had  been  swept  away  in  Roman 
times,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  Roman  walls  a  number  of 
small  rooms  of  E.  M.  II  and  III'  were  brourrht  to  liglit.  A 
few  M.  M.  T  potsherds  were  found  junonti^  them,  but  evidently 
that  level  as  well  had  been  destroyed  by  tlic  Roman  walls. 
Tliese  rooms  of  E.  M.  II  and  III  arc  all  very  small,  with  poorly 
built  walls  ;  in  no  case  have  we  an  outer  house  wall,  which  was 
doubth'ss  of  heavier  materials. 

Frctni  these  rooms  come  a  good  many  frasfments  of  the  mot- 
tled and  the  black  burnished  wares  of  E.  M.  IT,  while  at  a 
slightly  hiLrher  level  lay  vases  of  the  lii^ht  on  dark  geometric 
style  of  the  succeeding  period.    There  seems  to  have  been  no 
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rebuilding  between  E.  M.  II  and  III,  the  same  houses  serving 
for  both  periods,  and  consequently  there  are  few  whole  vases 
of  E.  M.  II,  the  remains  being  merely  those  of  house  breakage. 
A  few  sherds  of  the  gray  incised  subneolithic  ware,  which  im- 
mediately precedes  the  typical  mottled  ware  of  E.  M.  II,  were 
found.  Some  fragments  of  clay  ladles  and  crude  pots  of  very 
gritty  red  or  black  clay  indicate  that  the  site  was  inhabited  in 
E.  M.  I.  This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
cemetery,  where  a  large  deposit  of  this  sort  was  found  under 
the  floor  of  one  of  the  large  tombs  of  E.  M.  II. 

On  the  town  site  the  only  entire  object  of  E.  M.  I  came  from 
this  Block  A.  It  is  a  goblet  on  a  slender  foot  in  black  bur- 
nished ware  of  a  type  that  continues  in  use  during  the  first 
part  of  E.  M.  II  (Fig.  2,  No.  1).    With  it  were  found  parts 


FiouRE  2.  —  Vasks  ruoK  Moculos  :  £.  M.  I.    (^^cale  1  :3.) 


of  several  clay  ladles  and  large,  shallow  plates,  both  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  E.  M.  I  deposits.  Figure  2,  No.  3,  shows  an- 
other black  burnished  vessel  from  this  block,  which  was  found 
in  E.  M.  II  context  and  is  evidently  the  prototype  of  the 
E.  M.  Ill  type  of  pot  which  was  so  common  at  Vasiliki.^  The 
very  fragmentary  E.  M.  II  remains  in  the  block  presented  no 
characteristics  that  have  not  been  noticed  on  other  sites.  The 
fine  jug  of  Figure  6  comes  from  an  E.  M.  Ill  deposit  and  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  treatment  of  the  spiral  in  this  period. 

Two  small  ivory  seals,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Figure  3, 
came  from  the  same  deposit.  The  shape,  from  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  cemeteries,  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  E.  M.  II 

^  Transactions,  Department  of  Archaeology,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Vol.  II,  Part  2,  p.  123,  Fig.  6. 
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and  III»  although  stone  seals  of  a  somewhat  similar  type  ate 
met  with  in  M.  M.  TIT.  A  good  many  typical  E.  M.  Ill  cups 
Avith  the  barred  triangles  (^TransaetionM,  Vol.  II, 
Part  2,  p.  120,  Fig.  3  a  and  were  foimd; 
also  some  of  the  rouiicl-])0(lied  typesooommon 
at  Vasiliki  (ibid.  p.  121,  Fig.  4}. 

The  best  find  in  this  block  was  made  in  the 
trial  dig  of  1907.  It  is  the  splendid  jar  shown 
in  FliATE  VI,*  whicli  is  perhaps  the  best 
example  of  this  class  of  L.  M.  I  ware  that  has 
come  to  light.  It  lay  in  a  room,  part  of  which 
FmrRB  3.  —Ivory  }^f^g  he&BL  swopt  away  by  the  sea,  apparently 

^(Aotod^"^  the  only  part  of  the  block  where  an  L.  M.  I 
deposit  remain^  intact.  This  is  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  sea  had  so  eaten  away  the  shore  by  the  time 
of  the  Roman  settlement  that  the  settlers  were  obliged  to  place 
their  walls  rather  farther  tip  the  slope  than  the  Minoan  builders 
had  done.  This  jar  belon<;s  to  the  most  advanced  sta^e  of 
L.  M.  I  decorative  art,  when  added  red  and  wliite  paint  is  pro- 
fnsely  used  for  details.  The  motive  appears  to  be  taken  from 
the  date  palm,  the  irregularities  of  the  trunk  being  elearly 
shown,  althoiii^li  as  a  whole  the  treatment  is  very  conventional. 
Around  the  base  are  three  baials  of  dark  glaze,  on  wliich  is 
painted  a  ripple  desig'n  in  \v]fite  ;  this  shows  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  M.  M.  lir  ripple  ware  is  still  very  stron^^  in  the 
fully  develoj)ed  L.  M.  I  period.  IJoth  the  white  and  red  paints 
are  exiraordinarily  well  preserved,  and  except  about  tlie  base, 
where  the  actit>n  of  the  salt  has  caused  the  surface  to  flake 
away,  the  jar  is  in  a  marvellous  state  of  preservation.  Two 
stone  vases  from  this  same  deposit  are  reproduced  in  Figure  4, 
Nos.  1  and  5  of  the  upper  row.  The  first,  a  cup  of  brown 
steatite,  is  uulinished,  showing  that  stone  vases  were  made  on 
the  site  and  not  necessarily  imported.  Ko.  o  is  a  pretty  cup  of 
brown  slaty  stone,  encircled  hy  two  carved  wreaths  similar  to 
the  painted  design  so  common  ou  the  clay  vases  of  this  period 
(^Fiq-.  4.  Nos.  2,  8,  upper  row). 

The  road  mentioned  as  bounding  tliis  block  on  the  east  has  a 
deep  Roman  wall  built  across  it  some  twenty  metres  from  the 
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water's  edge,  and,  as  the  excavation  was  not  carried  any  farther 
up  the  hill  at  this  point,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  con- 
tinues for  any  distance.  The  paving  had  been  entirely  re- 
moved, probably  soon  after  the  destruction  in  L.  IM.  I,  as  the 
Romans  hardly  reached  the  actual  road  bed,  which  was  filled 
with  nearly  two  metres  of  earth  before  their  houses  were  built. 

The  next  block,  B,  seems  also  to  be  a  single  house,  although 
its  core  was  torn  away  by  Roman  buildings.    This  house  occu- 


FiGiKK  4,  —  VAfjKB  moM  M«K  i,i.o.s:  L.  M.  I.    (Scale  1:9.) 


pies  the  space  between  the  roadway  just  mentioned  and  a  simi- 
lar one  farther  to  the  east.  The  western  wall  is  built  of  large, 
roughly  hewn  stones,  and  appears  to  have  presented  a  solid 
front  to  the  street  with  no  entrance  on  this  side.  The  only 
existing  doorway  opens  on  the  e.'isternmost  of  the  two  roads, 
but  this  part  of  the  house  was  very  badly  preserved.  All  the 
rooms  in  the  western  part  of  the  house  showed  signs  of  a  great 
conflagration,  being  choked  with  cinders  and  charred  woodwork. 
As  is  always  the  case  where  Minoan  houses  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  sun-baked  l)ricks  have  been  thoroughly  fired  in  the 
process,  and  a  number  were  found  choking  the  basement  rooms. 
One  of  these  bricks  bears  a  curious  relic  of  Minoan  herds,  as 
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while  it  was  still  moist  a  goat  left  the  impression  of  his  hoofs 
in  the  soft  sor&ce. 

There  were  a  good  many  vases  of  the  poorer  sort  of  L.  M.  I 
ware  in  all  parts  of  this  house.   Most  of  them  have  a  poor 

plant  wreath  on  the  shoulder 
(Fig.  4,  upper  row,  Xos.  2,  3 ; 
lower  row,  Noe.  1,  8),  a  design 
which  is  very  common  on  these 
sites  toward  the  end  of  L.  M.  I, 
when  L.  M.  II  was  already 
fbuiishing  at  Cnossus.  These 
vases  were  nearly  all  "  waisted  '* 
strainers  of  the  type  shown  in 
l*LArE  VII  or  else  small  ewers 
like  Figure  4,  No.  3,  upper  row. 
Tiiere  were  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, however,  and  the  fine  jar 
in  Figure  o  came  from  this  de- 
posit. It  belongs  to  the  class 
of  im])orted  vases  so  noticeable 
at  Pseira  and  ia  quite  unlike  the  local  fabrics  common  to  these 
sites.  This  vase,  tliongli  badly  l)urnt,  is  a  good  example  of 
L.  M.  II  and  greatly  reseml)les 
one  found  at  Hagia  Triada  by 
the  Italian  excavators. 

One  of  the  waisted  "  strainers 
(Plate  VII  ^)  is  of  (jnite  another 
class  and  shows  L.  M.  I  at  its 
best,  though  how  it  ciime  to  be 
in  such  poor  company  is  not  easy 
to  explain.  It  presents  a  tech- 
nique new  in  the  pottery  of  L. 
M.  I,  a  white  design  painted  on 
a  pinkish  ground  that  shades  in  Fioukb  6a.— Bottom  of  Va«. 
parts  to  a  pale  orange.  The  upper 

part  is  very  incomplete,  but  enough  remains  to  show  the 
greater  portion  of  one  side  from  rim  to  base.  The  shoulder 
is  ooTered  with  scattered  blossoms  and  a  band  of  feather-like 

1  Scale  2 : 3. 
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ornament  runs  around  the  middle.  The  base,  which  is  pierced 
with  small  holes  to  form  a  sort  of  strainer,  is  painted  with  con- 
Tentionalized  lilies,  a  design  not  un- 
common in  L.  M.  I.  The  easternmost 
part  of  this  block,  which  had  been 
gieatlj  destroyed  in  Roman  times, 
yielded  out  of  its  many  rooms  only  a 
taU  pedestal  of  red  ware  intended  to 
support  a  day  lamp. 

Block  Ot  lying  between  this  house 
and  the  church,  had  been  cleared  of  all 
L.  M.  I  deposits  by  Roman  walls.  In 
the  part  of  the  block  nearest  the  road 
only  the  M.  M.  I  leyel  remained,  while 
nearer  the  church  this,  too^  had  disap- 
peared, leaving  E.  M.  Ill  lying  directly 
beneath  the  Roman  foimdations. 

The  M.  M.  I  vases  were,  for  the  moet  part,  unpainted,  and 
the  only  two  good  ones  are  so  rotted  as  to  be  nearly  valueless. 
They  are  both  large  amphoras  of  buff  clay,  painted  with  broad 

bands  and  circular  masses  of 
dark  paint.  These  circular  fig- 
ures are  picked  out  with  white 
paint  rosettes,  which  are  very 
badly  preserved,  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  both  ves- 
sels has  entirely  disintegrated. 

The  £.  M.  lil  deposit,  which 
was  here  very  rich,  yielded  some 
twenty  vases.  The  jug  and  the 
plate  in  Figures  7  and  8  are 
from  this  hoard,  which  bcloncfs 
to  exactly  the  same  stage  of  tlie 
development  of  E.  M.  Ill  as  do 
the  objects  from  the  rock-cut 
well  at  Vasiliki  (^Trans.  Vol.  11, 
Part  2,  p.  118).  The  best  vases 
IteCBK  7.  —  Jro:  E.  M.IIL  ^'"""^  ^''^^  deposit  are  sliowii  in 
(Scale  1 : 4.)  Figure  13,  the  three  to  the  right 
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in  the  middle  row  and  the  tliree  jugs  in  the  lower  row. 
With  these  vases  were  j)arts  of  a  very  thin  bowl  of  gray  lime- 
stone which,  with  similar  fragments  found  at  Vasiliki,  seems  to 


indicate  a  branch  of  E.  M.  Ill  development  hitherto  unsuspected, 
and  one  which  attained  to  great  excellence. 

The  easternmost  rooms  of  this  block  were  not  destroyed  but 
actually  rebuilt  by  the  lioniau  settlers,  who  took  i>art  of  the 

old  huuse  and  made  a 
new  facade  of  small  ash- 
lar blocks  on  the  eastei  n 
side,  which  was  the  front 
of  this  later  house. 

Thrown  out  into  a  large 
rabbit  heap  near  this 
bnilding  were  masses  of 
sbevds  of  the  sort  so 
often  noticed  at  Pseiia, 
and  which  I  then  called 
M .  M.  Ill  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  true  L.  M. 
I  fabrics.  Here,  as  at 
Pseira,  the  sherds  almost 
all  bear  varieties  of  the 

»»ras9.-Jao:M.  M.IIL   (Scale  It 8.)   ^-^^^i^  ^ 

made  of  the  finest  quality  of  buff  clay  covered  with  a  lustrous 
polished  buff  slip.  A  good  many  dierds  of  this  ware  were 
found  on  aU  parts  of  the  site.  Whenever  stratified  it  always 
lies  directly  beneath  the  L.  M.  I  floors  and  above  the  M.  M.  I 
polychrome  ware.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  it  is  the  first  stage 
of  the  dark  on  light  technique  with  the  highly  lustrous  buff 
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slip,  whi4^  becomes  fdmoat  uniTenal  in  L.  M.  t.  One  oup  of 
this  ware  coold  be  put  together  (Plate  YIII,  Ko.  1),  also  the 
jog  in  Figure  9.  0£  the  two,  Figure  9  is  the  earlier,  as  the 
enp  beam  traoee  of  added  bands  of  white  paint,  which  would 
tend  to  plaoe  it  as  actually  belonging  to  L.  M.  I. 

It  is  plain  at  Mochloa  that  when  the  final  catastrophe  took 
place  L.  M.  I  had  passed  its  prime  and  a  period  of  decadence 
had  begun.  The  greater  part  of  the  fine  L.  M.  I  vases  were 
represented  only  by  fragments,  while  the  vases  which  were 
actually  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  destructlou  show  designs  of  a 
▼ery  stereotyped  sort.  Wreaths  like  those  on  the  vases  in 
Figure  4  are  found  on  fully  half  of  the  vases  found  in  the  houses 
and  poor  spirals  sometimes  occur  on  squat  amphora  shapes,  but 
the  range  of  designs  is  almost  exclusively  limited  to  these  two 
types.  However,  the  vases,  almost  without  exception,  show 
traces  of  added  white  paint  for  details  on  the  dark  bands,  which 
proves  that  they  must  still  belong  to  L.  M.  I,  although  near 
its  close. 

At  Pseira  this  paucity  of  styles  in  vase  decoration  was  not  so 
marked  although  a  good  deal  of  this  poorer  sort  of  ware  was 
found.  It  would  be  only  natural  to  suppose  tliat  tlio  two  sites, 
lying  so  near  earh  other,  should  liave  perished  at  the  same 
time.  At  Mochlos  we  have  fewer  deposits  from  which  to  judge 
of  its  condition  at  the  time  of  the  dest  ruction,  as  the  reoecupa- 
tion  of  the  entire  site  in  Roman  times  has  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  the  L.  M.  I  remains.  Certainly  the  two  vases  shown 
in  Plates  VI  and  VII  rival  anything  found  at  Pseira  and 
show  no  signs  of  decadence,  although  the  strainer  was  found 
with  a  large  deposit'  of  the  poor  ware  just  mentioned.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  fine  vases  from  Pseira  these  were,  douhtless. 
carefully  treasured  by  their  owners  and  outlasted  many  pots  of 
lesser  value.  Thus,  wliile  the  best  of  the  L.  M.  I  wares  were 
no  longer  made,  a  certain  number  of  these  fine  ^  M'^e8  still 
remained  on  the  house  shelves  at  the  time  of  the  dot>tr action  of 
the  town.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  destruction  took  place 
fit  a  later  date  than  did  that  of  Gournia  and  Pseira,  and  probably 
all  w  i-Vi'  involved  together  in  tlie  same  catastrophe.  On  all  three 
sites  the  imported  vases  of  L.  M.  II  liad  jnst  been  introduced 
when  their  development  was  cut  short  by  an  overwheliaiag 
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destraotioii,  and  that  this  took  place  toward  the  end  of  L.  M.  I 

seems  clear,  since  the  poorer  class  of  local  ware,  though  past 
the  highest  stage  of  its  development,  still  belongs  to  this  period. 

As  at  Pseira,  the  desertion  of  the  site  in  L.  M.  Ill  points  to 
n  period  of  unn'st  when  settlements  on  the  seaooast  were  for 
the  most  part  abandoned,  while  their  inhabitants  founded  new 
towns  farther  inland.  Just  below  Tourloti  are  the  remains  of 
an  extensive  cemetery  of  L.  M.  Ill,  and  although  the  town  site 
belonging  to  it  has  not  been  discovered,  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  in  this  neigliborhood  that  the  new  Mochlos  was  built.  The 
port  of  the  old  town  was  still  witliin  easy  reach  and  probably 
continued  in  use,  but  the  town  itself  lay  at  a  safe  distance  from 
the  sea,  out  of  reach  of  my  marauding  ships  which  might  visit 
this  part  of  tlie  eoast. 

Before  dealing  with  the  buildings  east  of  the  churcli  nienti»ui 
must  be  made  of  a  row  of  a  dozen  or  more  roDnis  which  were 
opened  higher  up  the  slope  above  lihjeks  and  C.    I  had 

hoped  that  the  Roman  buihlinj^s  might  not  have  reached  ho  far 
up  the  hill,  but  in  this  1  was  disappointed.  Not  enonifh  was 
cleared  to  distinguish  the  divisions  of  the  various  houses,  and 
only  one  road  was  l\>und,  evidently  the  continuation  of  that 
already  mentioned  as  separating  Blocks  B  and  C.  The  entire 
ranpfe  of  rooms  was  absolutely  emptv  except  for  two  astonish- 
ing hoards  of  bronze  vessels  whicii  iiad  escaped  both  the  plun- 
derer and  the  RcMuan  builders. 

In  one  corner  of  a  much  destroyed  basement  room  belonging 
to  an  L.  M.  1  house,  and  below  the  level  of  its  earth  floor,  live 
bronze  basins  came  to  light.  They  had  been  hidden  in  a  shal- 
low hole  scooped  out  in  the  floor  and  securely  built  in  with 
small  stones,  showihg  that  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  conceal 
some  of  their  -ralaables  before  the  attack. 

The  soil  at  this  point  was  only  a  little  over  a  metre  in  depth 
and  the  surfsoe  of  the  natural  rook  vety  uneven.  The  floor  of 
this  basement  room  on  the  upper  or  north  side  was  of  rock 
which  sloped  away  so  sharply  that  it  required  an  earth  filling 
against  the  lower  or  south  wall  of  the  room  to  make  a  level 
floor.  It  is  to  this  outcrop  of  rock  that  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  these  bronzes,  as  the  Roman  builders  touched  the  rock 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  room  but  did  not  trouble  to  cut  through 
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the  earth  filling  on  the  lower  side  in  oarrying  their  wall  oyer  the 
top  of  it.  The  four  largest  baaina  were  atacked  one  inside  the 
other,  while  the  fifth,  which  ia*  more  properly  a  bowl  and  is 
smaller,  waa  atanding  beside  them.  Two  of  these  basins  were 
of  the  type  of 
Figure  10,  which 
shows  the  larger 
of  the  two,  and 
are  in  perfect  con- 
dition owing  to 
tiieftct  that  they 
lay   inside  and 

were  covered  by 
two  other  huainB  lO.  — Bronzb  Bamui:  L.  M.  L    (Scale  2: 9.) 

of  the  type  sliown  in  Figure  11  (from  another  deposit).  The 
largest  of  the  five,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  and  bore  the  weight 
of  the  other  three,  is  broken  in  several  pieces.  ))ut  the  one  on 
the  t<^  was  in  good  condition.  The  small  bowl,  being  of  much 
thinner  material,  was  badly  rotted.    All  the  five  are  qnite 


Fioina  IL— BaoKU  BAtui :  li.  M.  L   (Soato  1 : 4.) 

plain.  Tlie  type  (tf  Fin^nre  11  is  well  known  from  ('nossus, 
where  some  verv  tinely  dt'corated  speciniens  were  found  in  1902 
(B.S.A.  Vol.  IX,  pp".  1:^4-127.  Figs.  77-82). 

A  little  fartlu-r  along  the  slope,  in  what  must  be  another 
house,  as  it  lies  across  tlie  roadway,  the  hasin  of  Figure  11  was 
discovered  under  similar  conditions.    This,  although  badly 
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rotted,  is  a  mudi  finer  example  of  its  class  than  are  the  five  just 
described.  Like  the  Cnossian  basins  it  has  elaborately  deeo- 
xated  rim  and  handle.   In  this  case  the  design  is  a  band  of 

spiral  coils  along  the  rim  moulded  in 
high  relief^  while  the  handle  has  three 
similar  bands  of  decoration.  The  design 
is  not  uncommon  at  Cnossus,  where  it 
is  frequently  met  with  in  architectural 
decoration,  to  which  it  is  singularly  well  adapted.  The  body 
of  this  vessel  was  in  very  bad  condition,  but  the  heavier  parts* 
such  as  the  rim  and  handle,  are  well  preserved. 

All  these  houses  showed  traces  of  tire  where  anv  of  the  oriiji- 
nal  L.  M.  I  stratum  could  be  recognized.  Tlie  soil,  as  I  have 
said,  was  shallow  in  places,  and  the  L.  M.  I  builders  liad  cleared 
away  nearly  all  tlie  remains  of  tlie  earlier  houses,  so  that  when 
the  Romans  in  their  turn  s\vei)t  away  the  houses  of  L.  M.  I 
very  little  reniainetl.  Ai)art  from  the  bronzes  not  an  entire 
vase  and  very  few  potsherds  were  found  in 
the  wliole  range  of  rooms,  so  that  no  further 
digprinij  was  attemj)ted  at  tins  point. 

Wliile  half  the  force  had  been  clearing 
Blocks  J?,  and  (7,  the  other  half  had 
been  workini^  along  the  water  front  east 
of  the  church.  Here  the  houses  were  all 
of  large  size,  with  massive  outer  walls,  and 
slioweil  I)y  the  presence  of  central  column 
bases  in  some  of  the  rooms  that  they  pos- 
sesseil  important  up[)er  flooi*s.  The  small 
jar,  Figure  12,  came  from  a  room  of  the 
lirst  house  east  of  the  church,  which  other- 
wise was  quite  empty,  the  Koman  walls 
lying  in  the  actual  L.  M.I  level.  In  every 
part  of  this  house  where  pits  were  sunk 
below  the  L.  M.  I  floors  they  yielded 
many  fragments  of  M.  M.  I  and  £.  M.  II 
and  III. 

From  the  E.  M.  II  layer  comes  the  fine  stone  vase  shown  on 
Platb  VIII,  No.  2  (seals  2:8).  It  is  of  a  green  soapstone, 
opaque  and  verj  heavj.   The  material  is  the  same  as  that  of 
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many  TBses  from  the  cemeteiy,  found  in  tombi  of  E.  H.  II  and 
ni  date,  but  is  not  known  elsewhere  in  Crete.  On  the  bottom  is 
a  sign  like  two  oonyentional  arrow  heads,  probably  the  owner^s 
mark.  Inside,  the  stone  oore,  left  by  the  circular  drill,  has  been 
broken  away  unevenly,  leaving  a  part  of  the  core  stUl  in  place. 
This  affords  certain  evidence  that  the  circular  drill  was  already 
employed  in  these  early  periods.  These  drills  must  have  been 
merely  hollow  reeds  which  were  used  with  sand,  as  no  metal 
instrument  of  this  sort  has  yet  been  found  in  Crete  on  the  many 
Bites  that  have  been  excavated.  At  first  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  this  vase  actually  belonged  to  the  deposit  in  which  it  was 
found,  although  the  shape  and  the  pierced  horizontal  handles 
have  an  early  look.  The  finish,  shape,  and  material  are  so 
superior  to  anything  hitherto  assigned  to  so  early  a  period  that, 
hsn\  no  further  evidence  been  forthcoming  to  prove  its  place  in 
the  E.  M.  II,  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  tlunk  that  it  had 
readied  this  early  deposit  from  a  higher  level. 

I  he  Moehlos  cemetery  has  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  on 
£.  M.  II  and  III,  and  our  views  of  them  as  primitive  periods 
must  be  modified.  It  has  now  been  proved  that  V  ^L  II  and 
III  were  the  age  of  stone  vases  j?<ir  excellence^  just  as  M.  M.  I 
was  that  of  polychromy.  In  no  Hueceeding  period  did  the  art 
of  stone  cutting  reach  so  high  a  kvcl  at  these  small  sites  in 
eastern  Crete.  In  the  early  periods  tlie  materials  are  all  of  the 
finest  quality,  many  of  them  hard  stones,  and  the  black  steatite 
so  common  in  L.  M.  I  does  not  make  its  ayipearance  in  any 
quantity  until  >f.  M.  I,  when  the  art  of  making  these  fine  vases 
was  rapidly  (U'cliniuL^. 

Tlu^se  vases  and  the  <(ol(hvork  from  the  M( tchlos  graves  show 
tli.it  E.  M.  II  and  ITI  \veie  far  fiom  i>rinutive  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  The  eye  f(tr  design,  it  is  true,  was  still  in  a  more 
or  less  undeveloped  state  in  E.  M.  II,  but  in  E.  M.  Ill  was 
aheady  far  advanced.  The  clay  and  finish  of  the  mottled  ware, 
as  found  at  Vasiliki,  are  of  wonderfully  good  quality,  and  these 
vases  were  certainly  made  on  a  wheel.  A  certain  amount  of  the 
earlier  dark-faced  burnished  ware  lives  on  as  late  as  E.  M.  III. 
but  only  for  certain  vase  forms  f(u-  whieli  this  older  tech- 
nique was  retained  as  h^U'j;  as  the  shapes  continued  to  exist. 
The  intermediate  stage  of  development  that  lay  between  tiie 
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very  primitive  culture  of  £.  M.  I  as  found  ou  these  sites  And 
the  advanoed  state  of  clTSlisation  as  we  see  it  in  E.  M,  II  is  not 

yet  to  be  clearly  traced,  although  it  seems  probable  that  it  began 
with  the  fine  subneolithlo  inoised  gray  fabrics  and  the  very 
primitive  dark  on  light  geometrical  \\  ares,  whicli  were  found 
immediately  underlying  the  true  E.  M.  11  floor  levels  at 
Yasiliki,  with  their  advanced  mottled  vases.  The  dark  buni' 
ished  ware  lasted  throughout  tliese  changes  but  naturally  was 
far  more  prevalent  in  the  earliest  stages  than  in  the  fully 
developed  E.  M.  II  and  III  deposits.  One  cannot  but  wonder 
at  the  time  and  patienrc  expended  by  these  early  craftsmen  on 
the  stone  vases  of  the  Mochlos  graves.  It  seems  clear  that 
they  were  not  turned,  but  were  roughly  hewn  into  the  required 
shape  and  then  polished  by  hand.  How  long  such  a  process 
took  when  the  vases  were  of  hard  materials  can  be  imagined 
with  difficulty,  but  the  contents  of  some  of  the  larger  tombs 
must  refiresent  the  work  of  many  years. 

To  return  to  the  description  of  the  house  deposits,  the  clay 
boat  (Fig.  2,  No.  2)  comes  from  the  same  context  as  did  the 
stone  vnse  (Plate  VIII,  No.  2).  Clay  hoat'^  are  very  common 
in  these  E.  M.  II  and  III  levels  at  Mochlos  but  are.  as  a  rule, 
of  a  less  <leveloi)ed  type.  They  usually  show  the  hiyh  bow  and 
stern  so  typical  of  primitive  ships,  but  in  this  case  we  lind  four 
clay  excrescences,  two  ou  each  side  of  tlie  luill,  which  doubtless 
represent  the  pegs  or  thole  pins  tor  the  oars,  a  form  of  rowlock 
still  in  use  in  Cretan  boats  of  the  present  day.  In  none  of 
these  clay  models  are  there  any  signs  of  masts,  or  even  a  place 
for  step[)iug  one,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a 
people  who  knew  the  use  of  boats  at  all  ilid  not  also  use  the 
sail.  A  little  above  this  dcjjosit  in  the  same  rooms  were  some 
fragments  of  M.  .M.  I  i)olyt'hrome  ware  and  one  or  two  imper- 
fect vases  of  the  siune  period.  Three  vases  from  another  room 
of  this  house  belonj^'  to  L.  M.  I  and  repeat  the  familiar  wreath 
pattern  on  two  smail  ewers  and  a  s(piat  amphora. 

The  next  house,  separated  from  that  just  mentioned  by  a 
very  heavy  wall,  ceased  to  be  occupied  in  the  early  part  of 
L.  M.  L  It  was  badly  cut  into  by  the  big  house  i>,  described 
below,  in  which  it  was  partly  incorporated,  a  higher  floor  level 
being  formed  over  a  confused  mass  of  M.  M.  Ill  and  L.  M.  I 
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potteiy  of  the  best  class.  In  Roman  times  it  was  so  disturbed 
that  nothing  can  be  learned  with  any  certainty  as  to  stratifica- 
tion until  the  £.  M.  Ill  level  is  reaehed ;  this  seemed  to  lie 
dixeotly  beneath  the  M.  M.  Ill  and  L.  M.  I  deposit.  This 
deposit  was  originally  very  extensive,  but  a  part  of  it  was 
swept  away  in  building  the  house,  apparently  in  M.  M.  III. 

Altogether  eighteen  vases  were  found,  most  of  them  nearly 
entire.  The  whole  spaoe  confined  by  the  M.  M.  Ill  founda- 
tions was  filled  with  these  broken  vases  packed  into  a  clay  soil 
over  which  the  floor  of  the  later  room  was  laid.  The  parts  of 
the  various  vases  were  very  much  scattered,  and  the  partial 
cutting  away  of  the  upper  layer  of  the  deposit  in  M.  M.  Ill 
accounts  for  numbers  of  sherds  indicating  the  existence  of  vases 
which  have  otherwise  entirely  disappeared. 

As  a  whole  the  deposit  belongs  to  the  transitional  period 
when  £.  M.  Ill  was  just  merging  into  M.  M.  I,  and  although 
certain  true  E.  M.  Ill  designs  remain,  most  of  them  show 
strong  M.  M.  I  influence.  On  one  of  the  round-bodied  cups, 
typical  of  £.  M.  Ill,  we  find  a  broad  band  of  red  paint,  while 
another  fragment  shows  several  bands  of  alternate  red  and 
white.  This  proves  tliat  polyohromy  was  introduced  toward 
the  end  of  E.  M.  ITT,  and  in  deposits  of  this  class  it  is  hard  to 
say  to  M'hicli  i>eriod  the  vases  are  most  nearly  related.  No 
fragment  of  the  side^spouted  bowls  so  characteristic  of  the 
Early  Minoan  period  occurred  with  these  rases.  The  straight- 
sided  cup  with  tlie  barred  triangles  (^Trani.  Vol.  II,  Part  2, 
p.  120,  Fig.  a,  (?)  has  widened  out  and  has  a  strap  handle,  while 
the  triangular  design  has  shrunk  to  a  small  edition  of  its  former 
self  and  runs  around  the  rim  of  the  cup  enclosed  by  broad 
festoons  of  white  paint  (Fig.  13,  No.  3,  upper  row)-  Also  the 
beginnings  of  the  M.  M.  I  style  of  dark  paint  on  a  light  grouivl 
have  been  introduced,  and  many  of  the  sherds  and  fragmentiiry 
vases  show  elementary  designs  liko  those  found  in  1907  in 
M.  M.  I  honses  at  Pseira  and  also  in  the  name  context  at  Vasiliki 
m  lyOfi  (IVa^w,  Vol.  II,  Part  2,  pages  126-128,  Figs.  D,  10. 
and  12). 

The  E.  M.  Ill  })lalc  (Fig-  ^  )  1':^^  grown  smaller  and  deeper, 
while  it  is  no  longer  jKiinted  t'xrej)t  for  a  narrow  dark  band 
around  the  riin.    The  black  burnished  wares  have  quite  disap- 
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peared  and  a  ware  of  unpolislied,  gritty,  red  clay  of  poor  qual- 
ity has  replaced  them  for  the  commoner  vessels. 

The  round-lxxlied  cup  of  E.  M.  Ill  (Fig.  13,  No.  1,  upper 
row)  still  lingers  on  in  a  small  quantity,  but  a  new  type  appears 
with  it  in  which  the  body  has  a  strongly  marked  central  ridge 
and  a  distinct  base.  The  best  object  from  this  deposit  is  a  two- 
handled  cup  of  this  sort  (Fig.  13,  No.  4,  upper  row).  The 


Fioi  KE  13.  — Vases:  E.  M.  III.    (Scale  1:8.) 


cliiy  is  very  thin  and  of  metallic  hardness.  The  paint  is  of 
excellent  quality  and  the  white  has  survived  in  as  fresh  a  state 
as  on  the  day  when  it  was  applied.  In  fact,  one  of  the  niost 
marked  points  of  difference  between  E.  M.  Ill  and  M.  M.  1  is 
in  the  quality  of  this  white  paint.  In  E.  M.  Ill  it  is  never  of 
the  soft  chalky  quality  tluit  is  so  characteri.stic  of  M.  M.  I,  and 
presents  a  surface  as  hard  and  smooth  as  any  paint  used  in  the 
later  Minoan  periods.  Where  deposits  of  these  two  periods  are 
found  together  in  tlie  same  sort  of  soil  at  the  same  depth,  the 
difference  is  most  marked  in  the  effect  of  their  long  burial  on 
these  two  varieties  ()f  wlnte.    Tlie  M.  M.  I  paint  is  always  so 
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soft  and  chalky  that  it  can  be  remoTed  with  a  totioh  of  the  fin- 
ger, a  fact  which  renders  the  deanin^f  of  this  ware  most  difficult. 
On  the  whole  the  difference  in  these  white  painte  seems  the 
most  satisfoctoij  means  of  separating  the  two  periods  one  from 
the  other,  since  at  the  end  of  £.  M.  Ill  the  designs  on  the  vases 
might  belong  to  either. 

The  cap  of  Figure  13,  No.  2,  upper  row,  presents  a  new 
shape  and  design  for  this  period,  although  it  gliows  more  of 
M.  M.  I  influence  in  its  appearance  than  £.  M.  III.  The  8hivi)e  is 
a  prototype  of  one  wiiich  becomes  common  later  in  a  modified 
form,  and  which  lasts  on  into  L.  M.  I  in  the  l)lack  glaze  cups 
with  white  designs^  usually  spirals  around  the  rim. 

The  house  i>,  in  which  these  rooms  were  partly  incorporated, 
18  the  hugest  and  most  pretentious  found  thus  far  on  Moclilos. 


s 

FiODU  14.  — >nouwt  A*  BfoOHLM.   (Scale  1 : 200.) 


From  the  fact  lliat  it  cut  into  rooms  bclonsfing  to  the  earlier 
part  of  L.  M.  I,  it  would  a[)|)c;ir  to  be  the  n-Milt  of  a  rebuilding 
which  could  only  have  bct*n  linislird  a  sl)ort  time  betoie  tlie 
destruction  of  the  |)lace.  The  cenlial  or  iTniodellcd  purlioii  of 
this  house  is  shown  in  Figure  14.  The  walls  of  llie  newer  part 
are,  as  a  rule,  of  brick  <'lay,  sometimes  strengthened  by  small 
stones.  As  the  liouse  was  destroyed  by  fire,  these  brick  walls 
have  been  thoroughly  baked  in  the  process.    A  great  deal  of 
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wood  was  used,  as  all  the  door  jambs  were  braced  with  wooden 
posts  and  the  ceilings  were  supported  by  heavy  joists,  the 
charred  remains  of  which  were  found  in  all  the  rooms. 

The  south  side  of  the  house,  room  8,  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  portico  on  the  water's  edge,  with  a  central  column  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  upper  tloor.  This  column  was  evi- 
dently found  to  be  too  weak  in  itself  to  support  the  required 
weight,  so  that  a  small  wall  was  built  to  brace  it  on  the  outer 


FiGUBE  16.  —  Details  of  Uocsb. 


or  south  side.  This  wall,  where  it  came  in  contact  with  the 
wooden  column,  was  smeared  with  brick  clay  which  partly 
encased  the  column  itself,  making  it  all  one  solid  mass  with 
the  wall  behind.  This  wooden  column  has  naturally  disap- 
peared, leaving  the  clay  shell  still  in  place  to  the  height  of 
eighty  centimetres.  The  impression  which  remains  gives  us 
the  original  diameter  of  the  column,  fifty  centimetres,  and  can 
be  distinguished  in  Figure  15,  at  the  back  of  the  picture  and  a 
little  to  the  right.  The  column  appears  to  have  been  a  roughly 
trimmed  log,  and  in  the  clay  mould  there  is  no  sign  of  its 
tapering  toward  either  end. 

The  main  entrance  of  this  house  has  not  been  found,  and  the 
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fact  that  no  roads  have  come  to  light  on  this  slope  of  the  hill 
makes  its  position  uncertain.  From  the  portico  a  flight  of 
steps  may  have  led  down  to  the  water's  edge,  but  the  house 
must  have  had  a  land  approach  as  well,  perhaps  higher  up  the 
hill  at  the  back.  Passing  from  the  portico,  8,  tlu-ough  a  door- 
way, one  enters  a  large  megaron,  9,  of  peculiar  arrangement. 
This  room  is  of  irregular  shape  with  a  large  column  base  near 
the  centre.    To  the  right  of  this  base  is  a  large  recessed  seat 


Figure  10.  —  Details  of  Hol'se. 


let  into  the  wall,  with  a  sijuare  si)ace  in  front  of  it  covered  with 
a  floor  of  plaster.  The  rest  of  tlie  megaron  is  paved  with  flat 
slabs  which,  as  they  lie  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than  this 
plaster  floor,  form  a  sort  of  ledge  around  its  outer  edge.  In 
Figure  15  this  column  base  is  shown  a  little  to  the  left. 
Figure  16  shows  its  relation  to  the  recessed  seat  and  the  square 
of  plaster  flooring. 

To  the  right  of  the  bench  a  door  opens  into  a  small  paved 
room,  10,  so  small  that  it  may  have  served  as  a  bath.  There 
is  no  sign  of  an  outlet  hole  for  water,  and  if  the  room  was  used 
for  bathing  purposes  the  water  was  probably  contained  in  a 
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portable  terracotta  Teasel.   This  room  appears  on  the  right  o£ 

Figure  16. 

At  this  point  the  house  was  so  cut  into  in  Roman  times  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  extended  any  farther  to  the  east. 

Back  of  this  hatli  and  tlie  recessed  seat  lie  tliree  narrow- 
rooms  at  a  lower  level.  Tluir  construction  is  in  the  style 
always  associated  with  the  earlier  part  of  L.  M.  I,  but  the 
ohjeets  found  in  them  indicate  tliat  they  were  still  in  use  when 
the  town  was  destroyed.  They  do  not  connect  at  present  with 
lioiise  2),  but,  from  various  pieces  of  evidence,  it  seeins  clear 
ill  at  they  were  a  part  of  it.  House  B  must  have  included  all 
the  rooms  on  this  part  of  the  slope  both  east  and  west  of  the 
megarun,  as  there  are  no  heavy  outer  house  walls  to  mark  the 
division  between  different  buildings.  In  the  later  part  of 
L.  M.  I  the  central  portion  of  the  hoiHi  was  entirely  rebuilt 
and  betrays  architectural  ideas  borrowed  iroui  the  great  palace 
sites.  The  recessed  seat,  triple  doorway,  and  in  fact  all  the 
portion  shown  on  the  plan,  belong  to  this  reconstruction. 

The  two  wings  of  the  house,  lying  one  on  tlie  east  and  the 
other  on  the  west  of  this  central  core,  Avereleft  in  their  original 
condition,  willi  no  architectural  changes,  which  accounts  for  the 
lii.u  ked  difference  between  the  various  pai'tsof  the  same  iiouse. 
In  the  small  palace  at  Gournia  the  same  methods  were  employed, 
and  it  was  only  in  the  central  portion  and  tlie  street  facade 
that  the  ashlar  blocks  and  other  features  of  palace  architecture 
were  introduced.  Wherever  the  older  walls  of  the  first  build- 
ing were  concealed  from  view,  they  were  left  in  their  original 
state,  and  the  whole  aimed  at  a  yeneer  of  elegance  to  impress 
the  paaser-by. 

Along  the  sea  front  east  of  the  tliree  rooms  mentioned  above, 
a  very  heavy  wall,  well  built  of  roughly  squared  stones,  was 
found  which  evidently  belonged  to  an  important  building. 
This  turns  a  comer  a  little  farther  to  the  east,  and  running 
up  the  hill  makes  a  right  angle  with  the  reconstructed  rooms 
of  house  2>.  Although  not  enough  has  been  cleared  on  this 
part  of  the  slope  actually  to  connect  this  wall  with  the  large 
house,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  its  easternmost 
boundary,  though  how  far  it  extended  up  the  slope  is  still 
uncertain. 
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JtuiVtUt  17.  —  St<»k  !-amp; 

(Scale  1:8.) 
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The  clay  ytmeB  from  these  three  small  rooms  belong  to  the 
same  late  stage  of  L.  M.  I  as  do  the  yases  from  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  the  megaron  in  the  reoonatraoted  portion  of  the  house. 
Below  the  floor  level  a  few  oaps  of  a  sUghtlj  earlier  elass  were 
foand,  showing  that  these  rooms  were  built  in  M.  M.  Ill  and 
oontinned  in  use  thzonghont 
the  L.  M.  I  period.  In  one 
oomer  of  the  room  lay  a  small 
standard  lamp  of  black  steatite 
badly  rotted  (Fig.  21,  No.  2). 
It  has  a  very  broad,  shallow 
^rpe  of  ba.sin  on  a  slender  foot, 
a  shape  which  usually  precedes 
tlie  characteristic  standard  lamp  of  L.  M.  II,  with  its  small 
basin  on  a  tall,  thick  pedestal.  Aiiotlici-  «»liject  found  here  is 
shown  in  Figures  17  and  18.  It  is  made  of  a  species  of  lime- 
stone and  would  also  seem  to  have  been  a  lamp,  since  the  two 
pointed  ends  are  slightly  hollowed  out,  as  though  to  receive 
a  wick.    The  base  shows  that  it  was  intended  to  l^e  used  on  a 

socketed  stand  of  some  kind, 
probably  of  terracotta,  like 
tliut  found  in  Block  B,  west 
of  the  church.  Two  curious 
lioles  are  pierced  in  the  rim, 
one  on  each  .side  of  tlie  vessel 
and  diagonally  across  from  one 
another.  They  may  have  been 
used  to  suspend  tlie  vessel  by 
cords,  as  they  are  so  placed 
that  when  sus})cnded  it  maintains  a  perfect  equilil)rium.  The 
shape  seems  to  oe  borrowed  from  a  tloral  idea  like  tl»e  common 
Minoan  "blossom"  bowls,  although  in  this  case  the  full-blown 
flower  is  represented  instead  of  tlie  bud. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  central  megaron,  9,  of  house  2), 
we  find  on  its  north  wall  to  th«*  left  of  the  bench  the  remains 
of  two  clay  pilasters  which  served  to  relieve  the  otherwise 
blank  wall.  One  of  these  is  sliowu  in  Figure  10.  A  very 
broad  doorway  in  tlie  west  wall  of  this  megaron  leads  into 
another  smaller  liall,  11,  which  forms  the  central  point  of  the 


ItocsB  18. — Hisomu  Lamp:  I*.  ILL 
(8cslelt8.) 
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house,  with  doorways  opening  into  it  on  all  sides.  This  hall 
is  unpaved,  and  was  choked  by  great  masses  of  burnt  beams, 
bricks,  and  unpainted  vases,  all  of  which  had  fallen  from  the 
upper  floor.  In  the  doorway  and  extending  as  far  as  the  col- 
umn base  of  the  megaron  were  hundreds  of  clay  cups  of  the 
common  unpainted  type.  These,  too,  had  fallen  from  the  upper 
floor  and  formed  a  solid  mass  nearly  eighty  centimetres  thick, 


Figure  10.— Jau:  L.  M.  I.    fScale  1  :8.) 


filling  the  entire  northwest  corner  of  the  megaron.  Large  de- 
posits of  tliese  cups  are  often  found,  but  so  far  I  have  never  seen 
80  many  in  one  mass.  They  had  been  piled  one  inside  the 
other,  and  in  falling  from  tlie  room  above,  these  rouleaux  were 
almost  without  exception  shattered.  Two  painted  vases  were 
found  mixed  with  these  cups,  one  of  which,  the  "waisted" 
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ttniner  (Fig.  4,  upper  row*  No*  2)«  was  oddly  enough  un- 
broken. The  other  painted  Teasel  is  the  large  jar  shown  in 
Figure  19,  which  is  a  Tory  fine  example  of  its  kind.  Such  jars 
oconrred  ^qnently  «t  Goxunii  and  Pseira,  although  this  one 
is  of  better  qnality  and  in  better  preaerration  than  was  the  ease 
with  those  from  the  neighboring  sites. 

The  north  side  of  the  hall*  11,  oonsists  of  a  triple  doorway 
with  two  supporting  poets.  These  posts  were  of  clay  with 
wooden  braces  at  the  front  and  back,  the  whole  standing  on 
a  stone  base  (see  Fig.  Ifi,  foreground  to  the  right).  A  large 
part  of  the  architrave  that  they  supported  was  found  approxi- 
mately in  ssfK.  This  was  also  of  brick  day  braced  by  thick 
wooden  beams,  but  unfortunately  could  not  be  kept  in  place, 
as  the  column  beneath  was  entirely  shattered  except  for  a  por- 
tion near  the  base.  Doorways  of  this  type  are  most  uncommon 
on  these  small  sites.  Only  one  house  at  Pseiia  was  built  in 
this  fanliion,  and  at  Gournia  only  the  palace.  The  use  of  a 
f  O!itr  1  column  in  rooms  is  often  met  with,  but  the  triple  and 
double  doorway  always  indicates  the  architectural  influence 
of  the  great  Minoan  centres  of  artistic  development.  Such 
doorways  usually  date  the  houses  in  which  they  are  found  at 
■the  close  of  L.  M.  1,  when  these  to^vn8  entered  into  very  close 
communication  with  the  capital.  It  was  only  the  governor  or 
the  wealthy  merchant  who  could  afford  to  bring  these  Cnos- 
sian  fashions  into  the  small  coast  towns.  The  excavations 
could  not  be  carried  beyond  this  triple  doorway,  which  was 
discovered  at  the  very  end  of  the  season,  so  that  we  have  no 
idea  of  tlie  extent  of  the  house  in  this  direction. 

Immediately  on  the  left  of  this  doorway  lie  two  small  chisets 
(Fie*".  14,  Nos.  12,  1.*^),  wliicli  contained  two  pithoi,  one  in 
each,  and  seemed  l)nilt  for  that  especial  purpose.  Opposite  the 
triple  door  lies  another  slisjfhtly  Lui^^er  compartment  (No.  14\ 
throiiirh  which  by  means  (►f  a  dt)(>r  one  can  reach  the  south 
portico  (\o.  8).  No.  14  cont^iined  several  larg-c;  ])aintLMl  jars. 
Tliis  liouse,  as  I  have  said,  showed  aigns  of  having  perished  in  a 
great  conflafcration  of  so  violent  a  character  that  almost  all  the 
objects  found  in  it  are  badly  chaired  and  blackened.  The  action 
of  this  intense  heat  on  the  pottery  has  been  very  disastrous, 
and  two  of  the  tine  jars  from  No.  14,  painted  with  graceful  lily 
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designs,  are  almost  entirely  destroyed.  Another  jar  from  tliiis 
room  (Fig.  20)  is  better  preserved.  It  shows  a  style  of  deco- 
ration often  met  with  on  jars  of  the  poorer  sort,  particularly 
the  coarse  plant  motive  around  the  base.  The  fourth  and  last 
jar  was  unpainted,  but  had  a  crude  lily  incised  on  the  shoulder 
while  the  clay  was  still  moist.  These  vases  show  traces  of 
details  worked  out  in  white  and  added  bands  of  red  which 
mark  them  as  belonging  to  the  end  of  L.  M.  I.    This  was  the 


FiGiRE  no.— Jar:  L.  M.  I.    (Scale  1 :8.) 


only  deposit  of  painted  ware  found  in  this  part  of  the  house. 
These  four  jars  were  still  standing  along  the  wall  of  room  14 
in  their  original  positions  and  must  have  been  used  for  house- 
hold stores  of  some  sort.  The  best  and  largest  of  all  is  so 
badly  burnt  and  cracked,  and  shows  so  many  traces  of  fire 
inside  and  out,  that  it  probably  held  oil  or  some  other  inflam- 
mable material. 

Hoom  15  contained  a  great  mass  of  three-legged  cooking  pots 
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whioh  bad  fidlen  from  an  apper  loom.  None  mn  foond  en- 
tire, but  they  repreaented  almost  as  aitooishing  a  hoard  as  the 
oups  from  ^tta  megaron.  Paeaing  thioagh  15,  one  enters  a 
small  court,  16,.  about  fiTe  metres  lodg  by  lour  wide.  This 
court  was  probably  open  to  the  sky,  as  it  has  no  stone  pavement 
and  showed  no  signs  of  burnt  roof  timbers,  enoh  as  were  found 
in  all  the  other  rooms.  Instead  it  was  choked  with  masses  of 
brick  day,  apparently  the  upper  walls  of  the  house,  which  had 
fallen  into  it  at  .the  time  of  the  destruction. 

On  the  north  wall  of  this  court  are  the  remains  of  .two  semi- 
engaged  wooden  pillars,  so  that  we  can  imagine  that  thi.s  side 
possessed  a  ^rt  of  ornamental  facade.  Some  pieces}  of  plain 
red  stucco  would  show  that  it  was  painted  as  well.  Unfortu- 
nately this  wall  ^^-as  so  pushed  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  the 
weight  of  the  earth  above  that  all  the  upper  course  hud  to  be 
removed  before  the  court  could  be  excavated.  The  existence 
of  one  of  these  wooden  pillars,  or  rather  pilasters,  is  quite  cer- 
tain, as  the  charred  remains  of  the  wooden  post  were  still  in 
place.  The  existence  of  tlie  westernmost  pilaster  is  not  so 
sure,  as  the  wall  here  was  badly  preserved.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  break  in  it  at  this  point,  and  remains  of  burnt  wood 
were  found  lying  on  the  jf!oor  of  the  court  where  such  a  pilaster 
would  have  fallen  if  loosened  from  its  socket. 

The  only  find  made  in  this  court  was  one  of  the  circular 
portable  plaster  "hearths,"  such  as  the  one  found  by  Mr.  Kvans 
ill  a  chaniljcr  tomb  at  Zafer  Pa])oura  (^PrvhiHforio  Tombit,  p.  8*3, 
PL  LXXXIX,  a).  Thi.s  liearth  is  of  coarse  brick  clay,  cov- 
ered with  a  coat  of  line  white  phister  on  wliich  are  jtainted 
bands  of  red.  It  shows  no  .signs  of  fire,  and  may  therefore 
have  served  as  a  table  in  this  case  instead  of  a  henrtli.  A 
similar  object  found  in  the  Gournia  slirine  would  seem  also  to 
have  served  as  a  Utble  (  Trains.  Vol.  I,  pHrts  1  and  2,  p.  40). 

In  a  number  of  places  iu  lias  iiouse  were  found  human  bones 
badly  charred,  showingf  that  the  destruction  was  no  jicaeeful 
one,  and  that  many  of  the  iuhabiLants  perished  with  their 
houses.  Til  is  same  fact  had  been  already  noticed  in  other 
houses  to  the  west  of  the  church,  and  when  combined  with  the 
signs  of  fire  found  in  every  house  would  tend  to  show  that  the 
sack  of  Mochlos  was  more  than  usually  severe. 
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At  Pseira  and  at  Gournia  only  a  few  houses  had  been  burnt. 
Very  few  human  bones  were  ever  found  in  or  near  the  houses 
on  these  two  sites ;  the  inhabitants  must  therefore  have  been 
more  successful  in  escaping  the  enemy  or  of  a  less  warlike 
nature  than  the  townspeople  of  Mochlos. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  I  made  a  cutting  higher  up  on  the 
southeast  slope  to  see  if  it  offered  possibilities  for  another  sea- 
son, but  the  result  was  a  negative  one.  This  row  of  rooms, 
like  tlie  upper  row  on  the  southwest  slope,  was  entirely  covered 
by  Roman  buildings,  which  had  cleare<l  away  almost  everything 
to  the  M.  M.  I  level,  and  this  itself  had  nearly  disappeared.  As 
the  soil  is  of  no  great  depth,  none  of  the  earliest  periods  were 


Figure  21. — Stone  Laxi^:  L.  M.  I.    (Scale  1:9.) 

represented  by  anything  more  than  sherds,  and  although  more 
concealed  hoards  of  objects,  such  as  the  bronze  basins,  might 
come  to  light,  the  prospects  for  a  future  season  are  decidedly 
bad.  In  the  row  of  fifteen  rooms  which  were  cleared  only  two 
finds  were  made,  both  in  the  same  room.  They  are  two  stone 
lamps ;  one  of  black  steatite  is  of  the  common  type,  but  the 
other  is  a  really  fine  lamp  of  purplish  limestone.  It  is  of  mas- 
sive shape  with  a  carved  collar  of  drooping  leaves,  very  similar 
to  one  of  the  same  material  found  at  Pseira  in  1907  (Fig.  21, 
No.  1). 

The  most  curious  fact  about  these  lamps  is  that  in  the  many 
found  at  Pseira,  Gourniii,  and  Mochlos  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  show  any  traces  of  burning  about  the  opening  for  the 
wick.  Though  such  traces  of  fire  might  not  be  noticeable  in 
the  case  of  black  steatite  lamps,  one  would  certainly  suppose 
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that  OD  thii  piirpli§h  stona  saoh  marks  would  be  olearlj  Tuible 
if  the  lampe  had  ever  been  aetually  used. 

With  this  last  oattlng  exoaTatlons  on  the  town  site  came  to 
an  eQd«  although  work  waa  earried  on  lor  three  weeks  more 
at  the  cemetery.  The  actnsl  spaoe  eleared  is  yery  small  com- 
pared with  the  inhabited  area,  bat  on  a  lite  so  built  over  in 
later  times  the  only  place  where  earlier  objects  can  be  pre* 
served  is  where  they  are  covered  by  a  great  depth  of  soil.  The 
deepest  parts  of  the  site  have  been  excavated  for  the  moat  part» 
and  the  two  cuttings  made  higher  up  the  hillside  do  not  en- 
courage the  idea  that  much  would  be  gained  by  clearing  the 
bonaes  of  that  quarter.  The  large  house  is  worth  finishing, 
although  it  cannot  extend  much  farther  up  the  hill,  as  a  cut- 
ting about  twenty  metres  farther  up  the  slope  revealed  only 
the  scanty  remains  of  small  L.  M.  I  houses. 

RiCHAED  B.  SEAOBB. 

LoxMW,  SqUenUm't  1806. 
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11.  A  Hbllbnibtio  Gioantokaohy 

The  sculptures  discussed  in  my  previous  article  (see  pp. 
168-169)  are  works  of  the  Hellenic  period,  the  latest  of  tliem, 
the  maenad  base,  being  a  work  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
Hellenistie  period  proper  is  represented,  I  believe,  by  a  long 
relief  of  the  gigantomachy,  of  which  we  have  very  coneiderable 
remains.  They  were  discovered  in  the  theatre,  in  a  trench  near 
the  centre  of  tJie  stage  building,  between  ^lay  15  and  June  4, 
1903.  Their  extremely  fragmentary  state  and  the  faot  that 
mixed  in  among  them  were  found  fragments  of  other  sculptures 
quite  incong^ous  in  style  and  size,  suggests  that  they  had 
been  collected  to  bum  for  lime.  Hence  the  finding-place  does 
not  necessarily  give  a  clue  to  their  original  position.  The 
material  at  hand,  though  enough  to  offer  a  very  clear  notion  of 
the  style  and  technique,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  subject,  is 
too  incoherent  to  permit  any  attempt  at  actual  restoration.  I 
shall  therefore  dispense  with  a  description  of  each  single  frag- 
ment, and  limit  myself  to  an  indication  of  the  principal  ones, 
with  such  discussion  of  their  common  characteristics  as  may 
help  to  determine  their  period  and  artistic  value.  The  material 
is  a  coarse-gruned  marble  of  a  creamy  patina,  but  showing  a 
bluish  cast  on  the  broken  surfaces.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of 
mica,  and  tends  to  split  away  in  long  flakes.  The  relief  was 
high,  with  arms  and  legs  often  worked  free  from  the  back- 
ground. It  was  set  on  a  plinth  averaging  0.14  m.  in  depth 
(from  the  background  to  the  front  edge),  but  varying  occa- 
sionally from  0.11  m.  to  0.165  m.^  The  usual  height  of  the  front 
of  the  plinth  was  about  0.065  m.,  subject  to  variation  from 

^  The  Tsriadon  was  not  attended  by  an  inverse  variktloB  in  the  thickness  of 
the  re)ipf  ^rrnnnd,  but  lived  a  diange  of  actoal  tbldtneM  in  the  slab*  em^ 
ployed  from  0.14  m.  to  0.22  m. 

Aimrioaa  JmitmI  of  Arehaeolonr,  Beootid  9«rlvt.  Joanul  ofth*  8M 
At«lwMli«kil  laitltiit*  of  AimtlQt,  V«l,  XIII         M«.  a. 
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0.06  m.  to  0.095  m.  The  lieigbt  of  the  relief  maj  be  roughly 
eaUmhited  from  the  pioportiona  of  the  existing  figures.  The 
heads  average  0.14  m.;  in  one  case  at  least,^  the  relief  •ground  is 
continued  above  the  head  to  a  distanoe  of  0.06  m.  before  reach- 
ing the  upper  edge.  Aasumiug  that  the  figures  measured 
seven  heads,  a  proportion  wliich,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
dimensions  of  the  limbs  which  are  preeenred,  does  not  seem  im- 
probable* we  should  liave  0.98  m.  for  the  average  height  of  the 
figures,  and  1.04  m.  for  the  total  distanoe  from  the  plinth  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  background.  In  a  scene  of  violent  com- 
bat it  is  of  course  possible  that  no  figure  stood  drawn  up  to  its 
full  height.  Yet  even  making  allowance  for  this,  tiie  distance 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  background  can  hardly  have 
been  less  than  a  metre. 

Tlie  finish  of  the  background  and  the  plinth  presents  certain 
interesting  peculiarities.  The  reverse  of  the  relief  is  quite 
smooth,  with  a  dull  polish.  Along  the  lower  edge  of  such 
places  as  are  preserved  to  the  base  are  traces  of  what  seems  to 
have  been  an  offset  or  moulding  of  some  sort,  now  roughly 
knocked  away.  In  one  case  tlie  roughened  band  whence  the 
mouldincf  had  been  knocked  away  is  preserved  in  its  full  oric;'!- 
rtal  breadth  2  and  meets  the  lower  surface  of  the  plinth  at  a 
right  aiiLjle,  In  this  case  the  lower  snrface  of  the  plintli  is 
level,  but  ron<^lily  dressed.  In  most  cases,  lio\ve\er,  the  n[jper 
ed<^e  of  tlie  raouhlinL,'  alone  remains,  and  the  surface  below  has 
been  rudely  bevelled  off,  meeting  the  lower  surfare  of  the  plinth 
at  an  nhtuse  angle.  In  such  eases  the  bottom  is  often  not 
dressed  at  all,  but  rudely  backed  away.  One  piece ^  show«<  the 
usiuil  suiootli  back  and  the  mutilated  offset,  but  the  depth  of 
the  oftset  is  but  0.01  m.  and  the  underside  is  finished  with  the 
same  great  care  as  the  back.  Another  piece  which  presents  an 
individual  peculiarity  is  that  to  w  hicli  the  torso  reproduced  in 
Fii^ure  11  is  attached.  Tlie  back  is,  as  usual,  smooth,  but 
across  it  at  a  height  of  0.1<;  m.  from  the  bottom  of  the  frag- 
ment runs  a  set-back  of  O.Ol  m.  to  O.Oii  m.  in  depth  —  a  clean, 
hurizoutal  cut. 

1  That  of  the  bearded  j?od,  Fig.  8.  *  Accession  No.  tno. 

^  Xf't  rfpriHlucf'.l  ;  inventnry  N"o.  060,  fragmrnr  nf  background  wiUi  back  part 
oi  plinUi  on  which  resu  a  rather  hastily  executed  iooi. 
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The  top  of  the  relief-ground  ia  dressed  rough,  and  not  even 
cmfully  leyelled ;  it  was  evidently  used  under  some  sort  of 
moulding  or  cornice.  Onlj  one  piece  remains  with  a  vertical 
edge ;  ^  this  is  carefully  cut  on  a  straight  line,  but  as  the  joint 
surface  is  roughly  dressed,  it  can  hardly  have  been  intended 
that  the  joint  should  be  visible.  It  must  rather  have  come 
from  an  end,  where  it  could  have  slipped  under  a  monldinfr  or 
pilaster.    I  have  nowhere  found  traces  of  cramp  or  dow  el  holes. 

These  technical  indications  suggest  that  the  relief  had  been 
used  in  different  ways  at  two  different  epochs.  The  finish  of 
the  back  shows  that  in  it<;  original  state  it  must  have  been  a 
parapet  or  barrier,  intended  to  be  visible  from  both  sides;  it 
was  placed  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  plinth  was  hidden 
from  view,  probably  to  a  depth  of  from  one  to  two  centimetres 
below  the  edsre  of  the  offset.  The  block  with  tlie  finished 
under  surface  shows  that  at  one  jioint  it  must  liave  crossed  an 
open  space  f possibly  a  drainage  canal),  and  also  indicates  tlie 
depth  to  whicli  the  oilutv  blocks  were  hidilen  from  view.  What 
the  reason  for  the  set-bn<-k  on  tlie  block  with  the  torso  (  Fig. 
11)  may  have  been,  1  cannot  suij^frest,  nor  can  1  offer  any  sure 
explanation  of  the  purr»ose  of  such  a  i)arapet.  (^ertain  details 
of  finish  —  the  flat  an  l  }i  >  irly  executed  tops  of  the  heads  and 
the  flat  riiiish  of  the  uiapery  over  Zeus's  left  shoulder^  —  indi- 
cate that  the  relief  was  intended  to  be  seen  from  below.  Could 
it  have  1)een  a  parapet  along  the  top  of  one  of  the  Greek  ter> 
race  walk  .^* 

At  some  subsequent  time  the  offset  was  knocked  away  to  the 
plane  of  the  upper  back  surface,  j)rob.i!*ly  with  the  intent  of 
setting  up  the  relief  against  some  vertical  surface.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  at  the  same  time  tlie  mouldings  which  may  have 
adorned  tiie  upper  edge  were  knocked  away  to  aiiow  the  relief 

>  The  fngmnA  with  the  hand  tmndishlng  a  dah,  1%.  ft.       *  See  Vtg.  8. 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Gigantomachy  from  Priene  (Brit.  Hus.  Nos. 
1166  to  1176)  shows  •similar  evidence  of  haviim  been  used  as  a  parapet.  The 
slabs  are  set  into  the  wall,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  observe  details  of  finish,  bat 
the  bottom  Is  nnigh  like  our*  tt  Coriolji,  end  WolteiSi  who  hae  had  opportonity 
to  study  the  fragments  la  the  atorerooms  ei  the  Uneeiuii,  says  (Jh.  Areh.  1. 1, 
p.  50)  that  the  top  nnd  the  vertical  joints  were  dressed  rouirh.  Tlie  back  is, 
however,  not  siuni  >tb ,  but  Tnerr<h-  hacked  nut.  See  besides  tlie  article  by  Woltexs, 
the  British  Museutit  Citialugue,  Vol.  11,  p.  156. 
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to  fit  under  a  cornice,  though  it  is  also  possible  that  a  separate 
cornice  was  employed  from  the  first.  The  later  set  of  workmen 
were  summary  in  their  handling,  and  left  the  under  side  without 
even  a  rough  dressing.  This  second  use  of  the  reliefs  remains 
even  more  of  a  mystery  than  the  first.  They  may  possibly 
have  formed  a  sculptured  baud  across  the  front  of  the  stage  in 
the  Roman  theatre,  though  the  evidence  we  have  at  present 
does  not  seem  to  point  strongly  in  that  direction. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  single  fragments  and  see  what  we  can 
glean  from  them  iis  to  the  dramati%  personae.  To  the  party  of 
the  giants  we  can  attribute  at  least  six  principal  fragments. 

1.  (Fig.  1.)  Inventory  No.  469.  Fragment  of  pUnth  and  background 
on  which  rests  a  right  leg  front  thigh  to  knee,  ending  below  the  knee  in  a 


FiocRE  1. — Fragmknt  of  Giast  from  the  Giuamtumaciiy,  Corinth. 


serpent  coil.  Length  of  thigh  from  plinth  to  top  of  fragment  0.27  m. 
Fitting  this  fragment  by  direct  contact,  both  at  plinth  and  crotch  is  a  left 
leg  from  thigh  to  knee  (inventory  Nos.  472  and  619),  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
back,  hollowed  out  a  little,  as  if  to  allow  for  the  passage  of  some  rounding 
object,  an  opponent's  foot  or  a  serjjent  coil ;  higher  up,  on  front,  remains  of 
a  square  protuberance  whence  a  serpent's  head  or  some  other  attachment 
had  been  broken  away. 
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2.  (Fig^2.)  '^nv^ntory  Nos.  571  and  470.  Piece  of  plinth  with  back- 
ground broken  away  excejtt  at  the  riyht  end  of  470.    On  this  rests  left  leg 


FlOLKK  2.  —  FKAt.MENT  OF  GlANT  KHOM  THE  GiGANTOXACHT,  CuUlNTH. 

endinp  in  serpent;  .ser}ient'a  head,  large,  blunt^nosed,  bearded,  rests  against 
out.side  of  thigh.    On  rock  beliind  coil  lies  a  roughly  sketched  left  hand 

with  a  bit  of  wrist  bent  at  right 
angles  to  the  hand  ;  rather  large 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
figure,  but  evidently  belongs 
to  it. 

2  n.  (Fig.  3.)  Inventory  No. 
')30.  Bearded  head  with  neck 
turned  sharply  to  the  right  and 
upward;  hair  thick  and  dis> 
ordered ;  eyebrows  contracted 
as  if  in  pain;  nose  of  irregular 
shape  appropriate  to*  giants 
satyrs,  and  centaurs.  I^ength  of 
head  to  bottom  of  beard  0.135  ra. 
May  easily  have  belonged  to 
foregoing  fragment,  which  was 
kneeling  with  weight  thrown 
back  and  supported  on  the  left 
hand,  probably  with  right  arm 
raised  in  a  last  eflort  at  defence 
and  gaze  strained  upward  toward 
opi>onent  at  his  right.  A  simihir 
pose  is  .seen  in  the  giant  Par- 
thenios  on  the  Pergamon  frieze. 


FlOlKE  O.          HkAU  of  (flAVT   KKOM  THE 

GKiANTOMACHY,  CoRI.NTH. 
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3.  Inventory  No.  521. 
(Not  illustrated.) 
Lower  portion  of  torso, 
fi^ire  lying  on  right 
side,  trj-ing  to  raise 
itself,  and  bending  up 
the  left  leg  sharply  at 
tijigh.  Part  of  a  de- 
feated giant,  nince  no 
god  could  l>e  rej>re.sented 
fallen.  Length  of  frag- 
ment 0.15  in. 

4.  (Fig.  4.)  Inven- 
tory No.  (J.')7.  Piece  of 
l)ackgTt)und  to  which  is 
attached  a  youthful  head 
turned  slightly  to  the 
spectator's  right;  asym- 
metrical ;  less  carefully 
worked  on  the  left. 
Thick  hair  in  disordered 
locks,  brows  slightly  con-  Figure  4.— Head  of  Giaxt  from  the  Gioasto- 
tracted,  nose  irregular,  Cori.nth. 

mouth  set  too  far  to  the  left.  Length  of  head  0.133  m.  The  type  is  rather 
that  of  a  giant  than  that  of  a  god.  The  face  is  turned  to  the  spectator's  right, 
and,  so  far  as  one  can  infer  from  what  is  left  of  the  neck-muscles,  has  the 
same  direction  us  the  missing  torso.   The  head  then  probably  did  not  belong 


Figure  5.  —  Fkaumknt  from  the  Gi«iANT«>MACiir,  Corinth. 
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to  Xo.  1,  which  turns  to  the  left,  nor  to  No.  2,  whose  head  would  have  been 
more  sharply  in  profile. 

5.  (Fig.  o.)  Inventory  No.  547.  Piece  of  background  with  hand  grasp- 
ing branch,  to  which  can  be  fitted  an  arm  bent  at  the  ell)ow  (inventory  No. 
547  a).  On  background  0.07  m.  from  the  upper  edge  and  0.15  m.  from  the 
left  are  two  letters  ^  |.*  The  arm  is  very  short,  only  0.116  ni.  from  wrLst 
to  elbow,  whereas  the  giants'  heads  are  over  0.18  m.  long;  hence  the  first 
impulse  was  to  interpret  the  arm  as  belonging  to  Heracles.  The  weapon, 
however,  Is  not  the  knotty  club  of  Heracles;  it  is  a  rough  tree-branch,  such 


FlOirRK  (1.  —  FUAOMENTS  FROM  THE  GlOANTOHACHY,  CoRIXTII. 

as  is  reguLirly  used  by  giants  and  centaurs.  Therefore  the  arm  must  be 
attributed  to  one  of  the  giants.  It  could  not  be  connected  with  No.  1,  l«- 
cause  of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  background  (its  minimum  thickness  is 
0.04  m.,  while  that  of  the  ground  of  No.  1  is  0.025  m.).  In  {x)se  it  is  out  of 
the  question  for  No.  3  and  is  unlikely  for  No.  2,  while  it  seems  hardly  prob- 
able that  so  small  a  hand  could  l»e  connected  with  No.  4,  the  larger  of  the 
two  heads.  Hence  it  probably  belonged  to  a  separate  personage.  Thus  the 
fragments  discus.sed  must  belong  to  at  least  three  giants,  and  admitting 
the  probability  that  Xos.  4  and  5  belonged  to  separate  individuals  and  the 
possibility  that  No.  2  a  did,  they  may  represent  six. 

1  These  may  possibly  be  explained  as  mason's  marks.  The  slab  probably 
occupied  a  position  at  an  end  or  natural  division  of  the  composition,  where  the 
letters  would  be  inconspicuous,  and  when  the  other  marks  were  chiselled  away, 
these  were  overlooked. 
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FlOI  RK   7.          KHA<i.MK.NT  OK  AtHKNA  (?) 

FROM  THE  GKiANTOMACilY,  CoKINTH. 


Of  the  Olympians  we  can  trace  a  larger  number,  and  identify 
several. 

1.  (Fig.  6.)  Athena.  In- 
ventory No.  465.  Piece  of  relief 
with  left  hand  over  which  falls 
plumed  aegis  with  three  ser- 
pents along  the  edge.  Hand 
grasps  one  of  the  serpents. 
Across  the  fingers  from  the  first 
joint  of  the  thumb  to  the  out- 
side of  the  little  finger  meas- 
ures O-O-j"  m.  With  this  may 
not  improbably  be  connected 
the  legs  of  a  draped  figure  from 
almost  the  upper  end  of  the 
thighs  to  the  ankles.  (Fig.  7.) 
In  three  pieces,  inventory  Xos. 
466,  4(;8,  and  478.  The  figure 
moves  rapidly  toward  the  spec- 
tator's right,  the  left  knee  l>ent, 
the  drapery  sweeping  back  in 
ordered  folds.  The  garment 
would  appear  to  be  a  Doric  jieplos  open  on  the  right  side  and  belted  over 
the  apoptygnm  —  the  regular  costume  of  Athenn,  and  the  nmtive,  both  in 

the  pose  and  the  general  lines  of  the 
drajiery,  suggests  the  Athena  on  the 
Pergamon  frieze.  It  seems,  then,  quite 
possible  that  the  legs  as  well  as  the 
hand  may  \w  given  to  Athena.* 

1?.  (Fig.  8.)  Zeus(V).  Piece  of  slab 
with  head  and  shoulders  of  beanled  god, 
put  together  from  inventory  Nos.  .'316 
and  .V28.  The  shoulders  are  turneil 
slightly  to  the  spectator's  right,  with 
the  left  arm,  over  which  falls  a  bit  of 
drapery,  extended  at  .shoulder  height 
and  the  right  apparently  (from  the 
position  of  the  collar-bone)  raised  above 
the  heatl.  The  hea<l  has  l)een  broken 
away  along  a  line  slanting  from  the 
upi>er  part  of  the  nose  back  to  the 
lower  edge  of  the  jaw,  .so  that  lips,  chin, 
Fioi  RE  8,  —  Heap  OF  Zki  s  (?)  FROM  and  the  lower  part  of  the  beard  have 
THE  GiOAjfTOMACiiv,  CiMdNTu.       been  lost.     The  contact  surfaces  are 

*  A  similar  motive  is  seen  in  the  robe  of  the  Adrastcia  and  of  the  Asterla  of 
the  altar  at  Pergamon. 
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preserved,  however,  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  on  the  slab.  The  right  eye 
and  the  liair  have  been  bruised.  The  face  on  the  left  side  is  merely  sketched 
in,  but  the  light  and  shade  masses  in  the  eye  are  suggested  witli  a  good  deal 
of  sensitiveness.  The  hair  is  full,  confined  by  a  fillet  around  which  the  long 
locks  at  the  back  are  rolled.  The  locks  on  top  of  the  head  are  merely 
blocked  out,  and  the  upper  side  of  the  drapery  is  not  modelled  at  all,  but 
cut  back  level  to  the  background.  Pleasures  from  crown  of  head  to  ba.se  of 
noseO.rJ.*)  m.,  and  allowing  for  a  mouth  and  chin  slightly  less  than  one-half 
the  length  of  the  upi>er  part  of  the  face,  the  whole  head  must  have  measured 
0.17  m.  to  0.18  m.  To  the  same  figure  seems  to  belong  a  slab  put  together 
I  from  inventory  Xoa.  526,  527,  531,  and 

570.  (Fig.  9.)  It  represents  the  lower 
part  of  a  draped  figure  from  the  thighs  to 
a  iHjint  well  above  the  ankles,  nioving  to 
the  spectator's  right.  The  whole  front 
of  the  right  thigh  lias  been  broken  off, 
and  many  of  the  folds  have  been  chipited. 
The  chief  reason  for  combining  the  head 
and  shoulders  with  the  lower  part  is  the 
size,  for  both  are  larger  than  any  of  the 
remaining  fragments.  But  there  is  also 
a  kinship  between  the  breadth  and  dig- 
nity of  the  folds,  so  different  from  the 
feminine  delicacv  of  Athena's  robe,  and 
the  (piiet  majesty  of  the  head.  It  is 
Fnii  UK  —  Fu  A<..MKNT  OF  thesc  Spiritual  traits  as  Well  as  the  actual 
Zkps  (?)  FKOM  THE  GiCAXTO-  dominance  in  size  which  incline  one  to 
MACHV,  Corinth.  see  in  the  figure  a  Zeus.     It  must  be 

admitte<l  that  a  Poseidon  or  an  Asclepiiis 
would  also  be  likely  to  wear  a  cloak  •wrap|>ed  around  the  lower  limbs  and 
caught  up  over  one  shoulder.  Yet  Asclepius  is  not  among  the  usual  figures 
of  a  (iigantoinachy,  while,  other  things  being  equal,  the  great  size  of  the 
figure  is  more  appropriate  to  the  king  of  gods  and  men  than  to  his  brother. 

3.  (Fig.  0.)  Ares  (?).  Inventory  No.  536.  Right  shoulder  armed  with 
a  cuirass.  Maximum  length  of  fragment  0.165  m.  Two  layers  of  leather  (?) 
flaps,  utjder  which  appears  tunic  sleeve,  caught  up  to  pass  through  arm-hole  at 
back  of  shoulder.  Front  side  of  shoulder  roughly  finished,  back  worked  out 
carefully.  This  fact,  taken  with  the  tiny  bit  of  background  remaining,  leads 
one  to  infer  a  figure  seen  from  three-quarters  back  view,  retreating  into  the 
background  and  toward  the  spectator's  right.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  corselet  was  worn  by  a  giant.  In  that  case  one  must  assume  that  here, 
as  at  Pergamon,  some  of  the  giants  were  represented  as  entirely  human  and 
armed.  But  there  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  giants  were  here  represented 
in  the  variety  of  the  Pergamene  composition ;  we  have  found  no  traces  of 
wings  and  no  sure  traces  of  a  giant  in  entirely  human  form.  Moreover,  one 
of  our  giants  carries  the  tree-branch,  a  regular  attribute  of  the  wild  trilw 
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on  the  later  red-figured  vases,  but  not  used 
at  I'ergauiou,  whei-e  the  giants  are  either 
weaponless,  or  wield  human  armor.  Alto- 
gether, it  seems  rather  more  probable  that 
our  giants  were  consistently  of  the  nmn- 
ster  ty]>e,  and  that  the  armed  slioulder 
belonged  to  an  Ares  *  or  armed  hero. 

4.  (Fig.  10.)  Youthful  god.  Inventory 
No.  572.  Youthful  torso  from  neck  to 
pubes  (length  to  top  of  pul)es  0.29  m.); 
legs  broken  off  at  thighs ;  a  small  piece  of 
relief-ground  clinging  between  shoulders. 
The  weight  must  have  been  thrown  on  the 
left  side  more  than  on  the  right;  left  leg 
probably  bent  at  hip,  and  left  side  inclined 
slightly  forward,  with  r'v^hl  arm  raised,  so 
that  the  figure  was  rushing  forward  to 
the  spectator's  right,  brandishing  a  lifted 
weapon.  The  figure  wears  a  chlamys, 
caught  on  the  breast  with  a  round  clasp. 
The  action  brings  out  the  modelling  of 
the  ril>s  and  the  muscles  of  the  upper  abdomen,  but  without  overemphasis 
or  dis{)lay  of  scientific  anatomy. 

5.  (Fig.  11.)  Piece  of 
relief-ground  with  torso  and 
thighs  of  youthful  god,  put 
together  from  inventory 
NoH.  379.  4SJ>,  and  5^V2. 
Broken  above  navel  and 
below  knees.  With  this 
may  be  joined  a  right  lower 
leg  from  knee  to  front  part 
of  foot,  put  together  from 
inventory  Nos.  020  and  528.* 
The  figure,  like  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  4,  was  moving  rapidly 
toward  the  right,  with  the 

1  In  the  Perganiene  Gigan- 
tomachy  there  is  no  instance 
of  an  armed  gotl,  but  Ares 
is  lost. 

2  There  is  only  one  point 
of  actual  contact,  at  the  ripht 
side  and  back  of  the  knee. 

Figure  11.  —  Fragment  from  the  Gioanto-     but  pose  and  finish  correspond 
MACHT,  Corinth.    Yoltufll  Gou.  exactly. 
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weight  on  the  left  foot,  and  the  left  knee  bent.  The  body  waa  turned  to 
the  left,  presenting  itself  in  three-quarters  view.  The  right  leg  was  worked 
free  from  the  lower  half  of  the  thigh  to  a  point  just  above  the  ankle,  and, 
while  finished  highly  in  fn>nt,  was  cut  away  behind  the  knee  and  calf  in 
the  roughest  possible  manner.  Back  of  the  ankle  there  was  a  small  projec- 
tion, apparently  connecting  the  limb  with  the 
background.  It  was  dressed  to  a  roughly  con- 
cave surface  on  each  side  as  if  to  make  room 
for  some  rounded  object,  possibly  a  serpent. 
The  working  of  the  pubes,  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  preceding,  suggests  that  the  figure  was 
youthful ;  we  have,  however,  among  the  frag- 
ments no  unmistakably  adult  figure  for  coni- 
I>arison.  Length  of  the  right  leg  from  upper 
end  of  the  thigh  to  knee-cap  0.25  m. ;  knee- 
cap to  outer  ankle-bone  0.23  m. 

6.  Part  of  a  left  arm  holding  shield,  fitted 
together  from  inventory  Nos.  522  and  523. 
Arm  from  elbow  to  wrist  measures 0.12  ra.  It 
cannot  be  combined  with  any  of  the  preceding. 

7.  Goddess.  Inventory  No.  058.  Fragment  of  relief-ground,  with  right 
upper  arm  extended  from  shoulder  height  and  seen  from  back.  Wears 
Ionic  chiton,  two  buttons  of  which  appear  on  upper  arm,  hence  belonged 
to  female  figure.  Workmanship  rather  more  lax  on  the  upper  side  than  on 
the  lower;  good  modelling  alwut  the  elbow.  Can  belong  to  none  of  the 
foregoing,  for  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  6  were  seen 

from  the  front,  while  No.  3,  though  also  seen 
from  the  back,  was  itself  a  right  arm. 

8.  (Fig.  12.)  Heracles.  Inventory  No.  661. 
Fragment  of  head  wearing  lion  skin.  Broken 
along  the  temples  and  across  the  root  of  the 
nose.  No  relief-ground  left,  but  quality  of 
marble,  finding-place,  technique,  and  propor- 
tions all  indicate  that  the  head  belongs  to  the 
group.  From  top  of  lion's  head  to  root  of  nose 
measures  0.095  m.  Head  seen  full  front;  eyes 
set  very  level,  widely  open;  under  and  upper 
lids  of  equal  thickness;  brows  fleshy  and  lull, 
though  not  overhanging. 

9.  (Fig.  13.)  Goddess.  Inventory  No.  500. 
Head  broken  across  the  brows  and  on  right  side 
of  neck.    From  forehead  to  chin  measures 

0.002  m.  Halves  of  face  are  finished  alike,  but  unsymraetrical  in  model- 
ling; turned  toward  the  spectator's  left.  Hair  rolled  back  in  full,  soft 
roa.sses  from  the  temple  and  over  the  ears.  Eyes  droop  at  the  outer  corners; 
upper  lid  casts  noticeable  shadow ;  lower  almost  indistinguishable  from  the 
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ball  near  the  inner  end.  Delicate  modelling  about  lips;  nose  actually  shorter 
timn  lips  and  ohin  (0.0*29  m.,  ^vlii'.-  Hps  and  chin  are  0.032  m.).  Thewhole 
is  unusually  btjiisitive  and  refiued  iu  conception  and  workmanship. 

10.  Armed  god.  Inventory  No.  677.  Small  leg  from  below  knees  to 
abovtt  ankle,  ieen  dinetty  in  frcnt.  W««ni  gtwwB*  Cannot  belcmg  to 
Am,  though  it  -mm  Men  from  three-quarters  back,  or  to  any  of  the  other 
praoeding  figures  except  Heracles  or  No.  0,  for  they  are  all  miarmed.  Aa 
for  Heracles,  he  is  not  likely  to  V>e  reprcst'iit^^'d  in  ;iiiy  other  armor  than  his 
Kon  skin,  and  the  fragment  seenu  anyway  too  »iuall  either  for  our  Heracles 
bead  or  for  No.  d.  Hence  it  ie  alinoat  certain  that  it  belonged  to  a  second 
armed  god. 

11.  Inventory  No.  HGO.  Plinth,  flnlsbed  smooth  on  bottom,  and  bit  of 
Ikk  k^rouiid,  Oti  tf).  ;  'iiitb,  turned  to  the  spectator's  right,  is  a  foot,  rather 
hastily  sketched,  t)iit  lull  of  life.  T^n^jth  along  the  inner  side,  heel  to  great 
toe,  about  0.147.  Foot  planted  firmly,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  borne 
nnchweiglitb  latoolaifB  tobalongtotheheadNo.9,aiidnooth«r  Iwadia 
tnmed  to  the  apeotator'i  kfk 

12.  LiTeutoxy  Ko.  561.  Left  shoulder  with  bit  of  corselet;  evidently 
wrought  to  be  seen  three-quarters  view,  turned  to  the  spectator's  left.  Deli- 
cacy of  the  workmanship  is  equal  U\  that  of  Xo.  0,  but  since  the  corselet  is 
inappropriate  to  a  godduiib,  the  two  fragtuentH  couid  not  liave  belonged 
togatiier.  It  is  not  right  in  scale  to  ba  connected  wilh  No.  11;  all  ctiber 
&ag;mente  of  which  we  have  vemains  are  tomed  to  tiie  light.  Mailmnm 
length  of  tiie  fragment  0.114  m. 

13.  Tnrentory  No.  !y5S.  Fmgment  of  relief-ground  on  which  are  repre- 
sented iu  very  low  relief  hoof  and  lower  part  of  leg  of  small  animal  (length 
ol  bottom  of  hoof  0.04  m.),  and  claws  of  lioa  or  panther  skin.  The  ho6f 
is  too  small  to  bdong  to  a  horse  of  the  same  scale  as  the  rest  of  the  figures. 
Its  place  in  tha  oompositlc*  cannot  in  any  way  be  determined,  for  none  of 
the  edges  of  the  slab  are  preserved  intact.  On  the  analogy  of  an  ainjdiora 
now  in  ITiples  ^  where  a  satyr  fighting  on  the  8i<lo  of  the  go<ls  wears  a  nehrisy 
this  might  t^e  interpreted  as  a  part  of  tl^  fawn  skin  wuru  by  lliouysiui  or 
one  of  bis  attendsnts.  Tha  panther  skin,  as  in  the  majority  of  tin  rqpve- 
aeatations  on  vases*  and  on  the  zeliel  from  IVngamon,  wotdd  hara  formed 
the  doak  of  one  of  the  g^ts. 

We  have  thus  more  or  less  surely  idGntified  Athciia,  Zeus, 
Heracles,*  Dionysus  (or  one  of  his  attendants),  two  youtliful 
unarmed  gods,  three  araied  gods,  a  god  bL-ariiig  a  sluekl,  a  god 
whose  foot  alone  remains,  and  two  unnamed  goddesses.  There 
are  then,  besides  the  three  or  live  (or  six)  giants,  parts  of  at 
least  thirteen  separate  gods.    Of  the  remaining  fragments  it  is 

1  Mon.  IX,  pi.  VT.    Found  at  Tlnvo. 

*  For  references  to  (he  Twes  with  representations  of  the  Qigantomachy,  see 
below,  p.  319. 
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impossible  to  say  in  any  individaal  case  whether  they  might  or 
might  not  belong  to  one  of  the  figures  already  listed.  But  in 
all  probability  some  of  them  at  least  belong  to  figures  of  which 
we  have  no  other  trace.  Uenoe  the  number  of  combatants  may 
safely  be  assumed  to  be  over  sixteen,  and  indeed,  as  the  con- 
tending  armies  were  in  all  likelihood  approximately  equal,  was 
probiibly  at  least  twenty-six. 

We  have  found  absolutely  no  clue,  however,  to  the  rehition 
of  the  figures  pne  to  another,  no  single  pair  of  combatants  even, 
and  unless  more  fragments  come  to  light  in  subsequent  excava- 
tions, the  composition  must  remain  unknown. 

But  enough  is  left  to  make  possible  an  estimate  of  the  style 
and  period.  The  first  impression  of  the  excavators  w  as  rrnoci 
work  of  early  Roman  times."  ^  One  reason  which  inclined 
them  to  this  was  probably  the  thickness  of  the  slabs  (about 
one-sixtli  of  the  total  height  of  the  relief).  Another  may  have 
been  the  wavering  proportions.  We  have  seen  how  the  Zeus 
head  must  h;ive  measured  at  least  0.17  m.,  while  that  of  the 
smaller  L(iaiu,  beard  and  all,  was  but  0.135  m.  Moreover,  of 
the  exist in<r  forearms,  none  measures  more  from  elbow  to  wrist 
than  0.1;{  m.,  whereas  all  the  heads,  excepting  perhaps  that  of 
the  goddess  (No.  measure  0.18  m.  or  over;  yet  the  forearm 
is  normally  somewhat  lons^er.  This  shorten of  the  limbs  in 
proportion  to  the  head  is  tlisiiuctly  a  Roman  trait.  Another 
ground  for  assuming  that  the  work  was  Roman  may  possibly 
have  been  the  nesflipfence  of  finish.  Parts  not  actually  visible 
to  one  who  stood  in  front  and  a  little  below  were  in  most  in- 
stances blocked  out  with  the  fewest  possible  touches,  and  often 
even  left  rough  as  if  they  had  1>een  broken  with  a  pick  (see 
especially  the  rierht  leg  of  the  young  god.  No.  5).  Portions 
near  the  backi^round  and  partially  hidden  were  rendered  in 
hasty  fashion,  rather  suggested  tliau  actually  worked  out  (arm 
of  giant  No.  2 ;  foot  of  god  No.  11).  In  short,  the  execution 
was  everywhere  done  with  the  greatest  possible  economy  of 
labor. 

But  of  these  motives  for  placing  the  relief  late,  only  the  sec- 
ond need  be  considered  seriously.    The  tendency  off  Greek 

^  A.J.A.  1003,  p.  aoO.  Tbe  sUtemeat  that  the  %urra  are  "  more  than  life 
size ia  ol  course  a  misprint 
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relief  from  the  days  of  the  Parthenon  to  tlie  Hellenistic  asre 
had  been  to  deepen  steadily.  The  thickneiss  of  the  blabs  in 
the  great  altar  at  Fergamun  iu  relation  to  their  height  is  as  one 
to  five,  even  greater  than  in  the  Corinthian  relief.  Moreover, 
kuving  the  actual  depth  out  of  the  question,  the  laws  of  relief 
composition  were  applied  by  the  CormLhian  artists  iu  a  manner 
essentially  (treek,  and  »)pposed  to  the  Roman  practice.  St)  far 
as  we  can  jud<,'e  from  u  hal  ruiuains,  the  hgures  develo])ed  them- 
selyes  freely  ajL^ainst  the  baekj[,'round,  overlapping  but  little,  ajid 
leaving  a  certain  amount  of  free  space  behind  ami  about  them. 
The  composition  would  have  been  more  like  the  frieze  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  Nike  or  of  the  Theseum  than  that  of  Per- 
gamon,  to  say  nothing  of  Roman  work. 

Afl  for  the  irregularities  of  proportion,  and  specifically  the 
BborteQiog  of  legs  and  arms  in  reUtion  to  the  heads,  it  is,  as 
has  been  sud^  a  Roman  trait.  Bat  it  is  also  found  in  the  less 
carefully  worked  Greek  reliefs  thronghont  the  best  period. 
Take  two  examples,  selected  at  random  from  the  purest  Hel- 
lenic work  of  the  finest  epoch,  the  Attic  grave-reliefB  of  the 
fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  Of  the  two — Conze  116  and  410 
— neither  is  by  anj  means  on  the  lowest  level  of  work  readied 
by  the  stelae;  410  is  even  wrought  with  a  good  deal  of  expres- 
siye  power.  Yet  both  show  the  very  fault  common  in  the 
Gigantomachy — a  forearm  as  short  as,  or  shorter  than,  the 
head.  And  in  the  Gigantomachy  the  fault  is  offset  by  other 
qualities  foreign  to  Roman  mythcdogical  sculpture.  The  treat* 
ment  throughout  is  full  of  freshness  and  life.  Even  where 
hasty,  it  shows  a  grasp  on  the  essentials  of  a  given  form  and 
a  sensitiveness  to  artistic  effect  that  characteruee  the  sketches 
of  a  master.  In  the  description  of  the  individual  pieces  we 
have  already  touched  on  this  quality.  It  is  enough  to  recall 
the  Zens  head,  the  foot  No.  11,  or  the  left  hand  of  the  giant 
No.  2,  which,  though  disproportionately  large,  has  caught  just 
the  uncomfortable  ."^pi  awl  and  flattening  that  results  when  one 
UHh  back  hastily  and  throws  out  the  arm  for  support.  Such 
w  r  rl:  Ti;a  v  ])e  careless;  it  is  not  mechanical. 

And  where  the  execution  is  careful,  it  is  ^yo^thy  of  the  beat 
period.  The  anatomy  is  rendered  with  first-hand  knowledge, 
sometimes  with  little  fleeting  touches  of  emphasis^  as  in  the 
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thrmt  and  breast  of  tbe  Zeus  (or  on  the  armored  abonlder); 
or  with  illnsLTe  play  of  aurface,  as  in  tiie  head  of  a  goddeee  or 
in  one  or  two  arm  and  knee  fragments  not  illustrated.  Again, 
though  less  snrprifiingly  lovely,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  firm 
mnscle  under  elastic  flesh  (the  torso  of  the  youthful  god,  the  legs 
of  Athena,  the  thighs  of  the  giants).  Nowhere  (except  possibly 
in  one  or  two  arm  fragments)  is  the  work  oharacterless,  and 
nowhere  does  it  show  the  elaborate  dissecting-room  anatomy  of 
the  Pergamene  sculptures.  The  same  quiet  yet  sensitive  ren- 
dering marks  the  drapeiy •  We  have  already  noticed  the  power 
of  characterization  in  the  dainty  feminine  stuff  of  Athena's  pep- 
los,  with  its  long  folds  that  are  keen-edged  even  where  they 
cling  closest  to  the  form,  and  in  the  heavier  mantle  of  Zeus, 
swung  by  the  forward  motion  into  broader,  more  rounded 
masses.  But  in  his  delight  in  texture  the  artist  never  loses  his 
self-restraint.  The  design  is  dear  and  simple,  with  no  perplex- 
ing cross-directions,  no  complicated  minor  motives,  such  as  one 
finds  often  in  UeUenistic  work.  Even  the  giants'  heads,  where 
tradition  would  naturally  have  allowed  the  artist  most  freedom 
in  heightening  effects  of  pain  or  fear,  reveal  the  same  sense  of 
restraint.  The  type  is  fiercer  and  more  unkempt  than  that 
of  the  gods,  the  brows  are  knit  in  effoit  or  drawn  up  in  pain^ 
but  there  is  nothing  of  the  tense  agony  of  the  Laocoon  or  the 
over-heightened  pathos  of  some  of  the  giants  on  the  Pergamene 
frieze. 

This  combination,  then,  of  spontaneity  and  restraint  which 
runs  through  conception  and  execution  is  so  characteristically 

Greek  as  to  outweigh,  in  my  opinion,  any  doubts  raised  by  the 
irregular  proportions.  Hut  if  Greek,  to  what  period  does  the 
work  belong  and  what  is  its  relation  to  the  great  frieze  from 
Pergamon  which  has  become  the  Gigantomachy  excdlenee  f 
That  frieze  has  seemed  to  mark  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Gigautomachy.  In  the  earlier  sculptured 
examples,  tliat  from  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Megarians  at  Olympia,  from  Selinus,  and  in  the  vases  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  giants  are  rendered  as  purely  human  in 
form.  True  it  is  that  whereas  in  the  sculpture  and  earlier 
black-figured  vases  they  usually  wear  armor  and  are  in  every 
respect  like  Greek  warriors,  the  later  vases  show  a  growing 
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tendency  to  reprawnt  them  aa  BaTages,  dad  in  panther  skina 
and  wielding  tree-branches.  In  twa  Taaee  in  the  late  severe 
Style  in  the  British  Museum^  annored  and  skin-clad  giants 
appear  side  by  side*  la  only  one  vase-painting  w  h'idi  1  have 
been  able  to  discover,  an  Apulian  amphora  from  Cauosa,  1ms 
there  been  a  representation  of  a  monster  with  serpent  feet,' 
and  that  one  has  features  which  make  it  uncertain  whether  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  episode  in  the  Gigantomachy  at  all. 
For  the  period  after  the  Pergamene  frieze  I  liave  discovered 
but  one  relief  of  the  Gigantomachy  in  wluch  the  lower  parts 
of  the  giants  are  still  intact  —  tlio  sarcophagus  in  the  Vatican 
publislied  by  Robert  in  Die  Antiken  SarkophagreliefSy  Vol.  Ill, 
94,  and  in  that  one  the  giants  are  consistently  figured  as  ser- 
pent-footed monsters.  One  feels  inclined,  then,  to  attribnte 
the  innovation  to  the  artists  of  tlie  great  frieze,  and  wonid  nat- 
urally use  the  fact  tliat  tlie  Corintliian  relief  has  the  serpent 
coils  as  a  i)roof  of  its  post-]\'rganiene  oi'ii^in. 

Yet  our  relief  is  rlr'-irlv  uninfluenced  by  the  frieze  of  Perga- 
mon.  So  far  as  I  can  decipher  the  composition  and  the  motives 
of  the  single  iigures,  there  is  but  one  which  strongly  suggests 
the  larger  work,  the  pose  which  I  liave  given  to  giant  No.  2, 
which  resembles  that  of  Parthenios.  The  Athena,  though  in 
both  cases  moving  forward  toward  the  riglit,  wears  in  our  relief 
the  broad,  cape-like  aegis  instead  of  the  narrower  scarf,  and 
certainly  was  not  conteiuling  with  iVlcyoneuii  in  any  scheme 
resenil)ling  that  at  Perganion.  The  Zeus  is  turned  in  the  oppo- 
bite  direction  in  our  relief.  One  of  the  giants  defends  himself 
with  the  branch  of  a  tree,  a  motive  not  used  at  Pergamon.  And 
in  style  the  differences  are  as  clearly  iiiai  ked.  The  Pergamene 
frieze  is  the  logical  outcome  of  that  search  for  elaboration  in 
design  and  theatrical  grace  or  power  in  action  which  came  into 
Greek  work  at  the  beginauig  of  tlie  third  century  —  at  the 
period  of  the  Xike  of  Saniothrace  and  the  Artemis  of  Versailles. 

'  TTvdrla.  Lcnnrmant  mid  Dewittc.  pi.  Ill ;  stamnofi,  Gerhanl.  A.V.  64.  Tlit' 
same  mixture  of  concepUons  occurs  in  a  crater  from  Tanagra  'A^x* 
pLYII)  and  In  %  enter  **k  ootoimettM"  from  the  CMnpuut  tiolleotioa,  now 
in  the  Hermitage  (see  Reliieeli,  JH^ertoire,  I,  p.  407),  end  in  »  vue  from  Bavo, 
Jfo«.  d.  I$t.  IX,  pi.  VI. 

i  Heydeniium,  Mr$te$  MiUUsches  WinckeliHantisprogramm,  Zeus  im  Oi^H$9»^ 
kamp/. 
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The  ground  is  filled  with,  a  oompUcated  network  of  figures  that 
cross  and  recross ;  the  broad  lines  of  the  drapery  are  broken 
np  by  minor  motives  ^ ;  the  drapery  has  also  a  tendency  to  twist 
itself  into  thick  rolls,  as  in  the  mantle  of  the  Artemis  of  Ver- 
sailles. Textures  of  all  sorts  are  rendered  not  by  simple  dif- 
ferences of  surface,  but  by  an  elaboration  of  detail;  carefully 
wrought  curls  for  the  hair,  crapy  texture  for  stuffs,  ribs  for 
feathers — in  short,  the  work  is  simply  brimming  oyer  with  a 
lavish  wealth  of  minutiae,  the  very  oppusite  of  the  dignified 
restraint  of  design  and  simplicity  of  execution  in  the  Corinthian 
production.  The  smaller  work  is  certainly  the  successor  of  the 
older  Greek  tradition,  and  judging  from  style  alone  one  would 
like  to  place  it  in  the  third  century,  not  even  as  late  as  the 
quieter  first  Pergamene  school. 

Yet,  if  the  use  of  serpent  legs  for  the  giants  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  second  Pergamene  school,  this  early  dating  cannot 
stand.  *  The  dilemma  could  be  solved  if  one  could  find  evidence 
more  sure  than  Heydemann's  Ganosa  vase  for  the  use  of  the 
serpent-footed  giants  at  a  period  antedating  the  Pergamene 
school.  Such  evidence  is,  perhaps,  furnished  by  another  vase 
mentioned  by  Heydemann  in  the  same  article  and  published  in 
the  McwimmUii^  VoL  pi.  XII.  It  is  a  Gampanian  amphora 
from  Ruvo,  on  the  handles  of  which  are  stamped  medallions  of 
Athenn  combatins:,'  in  one  case  with  a  wingless,  serpent-footed 
giant  who  defends  himself  with  a  tree-branch,  in  the  other  with 
a  monster  similar  but  for  the  addition  of  wings.  In  the  latter 
case  she  is  dragging  back  her  opponent's  head,  while  he  reaches 
up  and  grasps  her  arm,  in  precisely  the  scheme  of  the  Alcyoneus 
on  the  Pergamene  frieze.  The  motive  is  so  characteristic  and 
unusual  that  one  is  forced  to  nHsume  some  relation  other  than 
a  mere  chance  r^mblanoe*  Heydemann's  dating,  which  he 
publislied  before  the  discovery  of  the  sculptures  at  Pergamon, 
was  the  late  third  century  or  possibly  the  early  second.  Since 
his  day,  a  strong  tendency  has  set  in  for  an  earlier  dating,  and 
if  we  follow  the  assumption,  now  general,  that  the  manufacture 
of  this  class  of  vases  practically  ceased  by  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  terra-cotta  relief  was 
imitated  from  the  frieze ;  and  since,  of  course,  the  artists  of  the 
^  See  eepecially  the  Dkmynu  and  the  Nyz. 
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fnm  would  not  liave  drawn  their  inspiration  from  a  more  or 
less  inBigDi6cant  piece  of  minor  art,  one  is  driyen  to  assume  a 
common  type  for  the  two,  familiarly  adopted  and  varied  as  were 
the  types  of  the  Amaconomaohia  or  the  Centauromachia.  Just 
what  the  type  was  and  when  it  originated  need  not  concern  us 
here.  The  main  point  is  that  the  use  of  serpent-footed  giants, 
if  it  already  existed  in  the  third  century,  would  he  no  longer  a 
compelling  reason  for  dating  the  Corinth  relief  in  the  seoond 
century. 

The  closest  parallel  to  our  relief  of  which  I  know  is  a  little 
torso  with  hearded  head  in  the  Worlitz  collection,  published  by 
Robert.^  It  formed  part  of  a  sarcophagus  decoration,  and 
represented,  Robert  thinks,  one  of  the  gods  from  a  Gigantoma- 
chy.  In  rendering  of  hair,  form  of  head,  and  treatment  of  the 
nude,  it  might,  so  far  as  I  can  Judge  from  a  photograph,  have 
formed  part  of  our  frieze.  Robert's  dating  is  the  early  second 
century,  but  In  this  he  seems  to  be  influonced  by  a  wish  to  class 
it  with  the  Vatican  saroopliagus,  which  he  considers  post-Per- 
gamene.  I  see  no  reason  why  both  the  Worlits  fragment  and 
our  relief  should  not  be  attributed  to  the  pre-Pergamene  period, 
or  at  the  latest  to  the  time  of  the  first  Pergamene  school. 

If  I  am  correct  in  this  conclusion,  the  Corinthian  relief  will 
be  of  interest  not  only  as  one  more  original  Greek  work  of  the 
Hellenistic  period,  but  as  the  first  known  case  in  which  the 
serpent-footed  giants  are  used  in  sculpture. 

III.  Roman  Scujuptctbb 

Of  original  Ghreek  work  Corinth  has  no  more  at  present  to 
offer.  From  the  Roman  period  we  find  here,  as  elsewhere, 
copies  of  Greek  statues,  decorative  work,  and  portraits.  The 
best  work  of  this  class  discovered  in  previous  years  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Tucker.*  Among  the 
finds  of  1907  and  1908  there  are  several  worthy  of  mention. 

The  eUus  of  Roman  copies  from  Greek  originals  is  represented 
by  two  important  examples. 

1.  (Figs.  14,  lii.)    A  life-size  statue  of  Artemis,  found  in  two  pieces: 
(a)  InTetitory  No.  812,  found  June  21, 1907, 1  m.  north  of  the  Byzantine  • 

>  AMilee  Sarkophagnli^,  HI,  80.      >  A.J.A.  1802,  pp.  7  IE.  and  422  fi- 
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foundation  wall  of  St  John's.  Plinth  with  feet  and  lower  part  of  drapery. 
Plinth  broken  away  from  centre  of  front  diagonally  back  to  left  foot,  and 
thence  to  point  where  drapery  touches  it  in  rear ;  left  foot  lacks  all  the  toes 
except  the  first. 

(A)  Inventory  820,  found  June  27,  built  into  Roman  wall  continuing 
line  of  the  "  Boudroumi  shops,"  at  a  depth  of  aliout  1.40  in.  above  virgin 
soil.  Rest  of  torso,  fitting  directly  the  broken  surface  of  a.  Lacks  head 
and  neck,  right  arm  from  just  below  shoulder,  left  arm  from  point  of 


FiotuKs  14,  15.  —  Statuk  of  Aktemis  at  Cohixth.   to  0.055  m.  wide;  on  left 

side  at  level  of  girdle 

near  back  a  triangular  scar  0.08  m.  long,  on  same  side,  half-way  down  thigh, 
reaching  diagonally  across  the  folds  of  the  apoptygma  a  scar  0.14  m.  long, 
whence  some  long  narrow  object  had  been  broken  away ;  scar  not  continuous, 
showing  that  at  one  point  folds  were  worked  fre«  under  the  object.  Folds 
on  the  left  side  above  the  girdle  worked  flatter  and  in  less  detail  than 
elsewhere.  Finish  careful ;  flesh-parts  show  polish,  esi)ecially  well  presented 
on  feet;  garments  roughened  by  long,  fine  chisel  marks. 

The  figure  stands  erect,  weight  firmly  planted  on  the  right  foot,  the  left 
drawn  well  back.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  what  remains  of  the  ueck- 
umscles,  the  head  was  turned  a  little  toward  the  left.  The  costume  is  a 
Doric  peplos  with  apoptygmn  girded  to  form  a  kolpos :  it  falls  on  the  right 
in  long  folds,  and  is  drawn  back  over  the  free  leg  in  quiet,  unbroken  curves. 
The  fall  of  the  stuff  on  the  right  side  is  leas  rich  than  usual,  for  instead  of 
presenting  two  free  edges  with  the  accustomed  serpentine  cur\-e8,  it  is 


shoulder;  a  large  piece 
flaked  away  from  the 
back  on  left  side.  Marble 
of  even,  medium  grain; 
takes  yellowish  patina. 
Surface  on  the  whole  well 
preserved ;  backs  of  folds 
chipped  away  in  places ; 
right  shoulder  found 
broken  off,  but  has  been 
replaced.  The  figure 
has  the  following  traces 
where  attributes  have 
been  broken  away:  on 
the  right  shoulder  and 
on  the  left  side  just 
where  girdle  pa.s8e8  under 
fold,  small  square  marble 
supports ;  on  back,  reach- 
ing diagonally  from  right 
shoulder  to  break,  a  scar, 
0.175  m.  long  and  0.05  ra. 
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Mim  together,  tad  liapgB  in  the  same  slight,  channeled  lines  as  in  front. 
The  fall  of  the  opeptjfgma  over  the  braeet  is  bfoken  by  a  qnlTer'Bfcnkp  that 
peanoe  ow  the  light  ahooMay  and  under  the  left  wm» 

The  potttion  of  tha  anna  can  be  interpzeted  partly  by  the  aid 
of  the  qniver-atrap,  partly  by  the  marks  of  attachment.  The 
right  iraa  bent  at  the  dhow,  bringing  the  hand  to  ahoulder 
height,  where  the  wrist  was  probably  joined  to  the  ahoulder  by 
the  marble  snx^iort,  of  which  traces  still  remain.  The  goddess 
was  jnst  lifting  her  arm,  ready  to  putt  out  an  anow  from  the 
quiver,  whose  existence  is  shown  in  the  diagonal  break  on  the 
back.  The  left  arm  was  slightly  bent  at  the  elbow,  and  held 
some  long  object^  doubtless  a  bow,  which  slanted  back  from  the 
upper  marble  support  by  the  girdle  along  the  line  of  the  break 
across  the  folds  of  the  apoft^gma* 

The  original  statue  occupies  a  place  midway  between  two 
weU^known  types  of  the  long-robed  Artemis  with  bow  and 
quiver.  The  first  is  represented  by  a  statue  in  Holkham  Hall,^ 
which  stands  in  tlie  reverse  attitude  from  our  figure,  weight  on 
left  leg  and  rif^'ht  drawn  1 1<  1:.  'V\vt  right  arm  is  raised  higher 
than  in  our  figure,  and  the  hand  has  reached  well  back  toward 
tlie  quiver;  the  left  arm  cai-ries  a  bow  as  ours  would  have  done. 
The  figure  wears  the  Doric  peplos,  with  apoptygvia  and  kolpo% 
held  in  by  the  diagonal  quiver-strap,  but  unlike  our  Artemis  is 
girded  also  over  the  apopti/^ma.  The  result  is  that  the  drapery 
inii^.^mH  of  breaking  in  aVn-upt,  naturalistic  folds,  falls  in  two 
more  or  less  symmetrical  systems  from  breast  to  belt,  hardly 
disturbed  by  the  passage  of  the  quiver-strap.  The  effect  is 
thus  a  certain  deliberate,  well-ordered  stateliness,  with  lines 
which  suggest  those  of  the  flfth-centnry  Athenas.  A  variant 
of  the  type  Avith  an  Ionic  chiton  under  the  peplos  and  no  kolpon 
is  found  at  Landsdowne  house  ;  ^  anntlier,  nearer  our  type,  rest- 
ing tlie  weight  on  the  right  leg,  but  Avithout  the  holpon,  is  in 
the  Vatican.*  Amelung  places  it  in  the  fourth  century,  but 
my  own  inelination  would  be  to  date  it  in  tlie  late  fifth  century. 
The  girding  of  the  Doric  peplos  over  the  ('j>"pf>/i/"i'f  '"md  the 
resulting  symmetry  is  distinctly  a  trait  of  the  earlier,  severer 
time. 

1  Beinacb,  Bipertoire,  Vol.  I,  p.  300,  Chktao  1908  A. 

•  Beinseh,  B^wnoiM,  YoL  I,  p.  801,  Chunc  1318  A. 

*  See  tbe  Am^ong  eetalogiie,  Bnoeio  Nnovo  88. 
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The  fourlih-oentaTj  translation  of  the  same  motive  is  found 
in  a  group  of  statues  represented  by  the  Dresden  Artemis  and  a 
replica  in  Berlin  (Catalogue  No*  70).  Here  the  goddess  stands, 
as  in  the  above-mentioned  group,  with  the  weight  on  the  left 
foot  and  the  right  drawn  back,  raising  the  right  band  to  the 
quiver,  and  holding  a  bow  in  the  left.  The  difference  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  peploe  has  a  deep  apoptjfgma  caught  back  only 
by  the  quiver'^trap.  It  is  thus  thrown  into  long,  carelessly 
graceful  folds,  which,  instead  of  grouping  themselves  into  neat 
systems  conditioned  by  the  rise  aiid  fall  of  the  figure  beneath, 
flow  directly  across  it  and  find  their  continuation  in  the  lines  of 
the  skirt.  This  apparent  waywardness  really  reveals  a  different 
principle  of  arrangement;  the  garment  has  become  of  interest 
in  itself  m  an  independent  part  of  the  design.  This  type  has 
^  ecn  attributed  to  Praxiteles;  it  is  certainly  characteristic  of 
his  century. 

The  Corintli  figure  differs  equally  from  the  somewliat  con- 
ventional stateliness  of  the  first  type,  and  the  deliberately  care- 
less grace  of  the  second.  The  apoptygma  is  ungirt  at  the  waist, 
but  the  drapery  has  not  the  independent  flow  of  the  Dresden 
type;  its  function  is  still  to  enhance  the  lines  of  the  figure. 
The  general  lines  of  the  pose  in  its  dignified  amplitude  suggest 
the  caryatids  of  the  Erechtheum  or  the  Munich  Eirene,  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  quiver-strap,  the  flow  toward  tlie  right  of 
the  drapery  below  the  breast  would  have  been  similar.  But 
llie  arlLst  seems  to  have  laid  the  strap  aeross  and  copied  the 
resulting  folds  as  they  lay,  a  little  spare  and  abrupt,  with 
no  trace  of  artificial  arrangement.  Tiie  same  unpretending 
naturalism  is  seen  in  the  rendering  of  the  quiver-strap  with  its 
creased  i  l-c  under  the  left  breast,  and  in  the  careful  reproduc- 
tion oi  tlie  seam  on  the  right  side,  in  which  right  and  wrong 
side  u£  tlie  garment  are  painBtakingly  distinguished. 

The  traces  of  timidity  an<l  stitTness  in  the  treatment  would 
seem  due  to  the  experiment  of  tlie  artist  in  ])laeing  the  quiver- 
strap  over  the  ungirt  apoptygnui  and  kolpos.  The  figure 
considered  as  a  whole  points  to  an  origin  in  the  period 
when  the  old  stateliness  wa.s  giving  way  to  a  greater  freedom 
und  spontaneity;  that  is,  in  tlie  later  yeai's  of  the  fifth 
century. 
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2.  (Figs.  10, 17.)  Torao  of  a  satyr  wearing  nehrls,  inventory  No.  765. 
Found  April  22,  1S>07,  north  of  St.  John's,  7  m.  east  of  tlie  bridge,  at  a  depth 
of  3  ra.  Found  in  three  fragments:  the 
torso  proper,  lacking  head,  arms  from  just 
helow  the  shoulders,  and  legs  from  a  little 
aboTe  the  knees;  and  two  small  bits  num- 
bered G7.5  a  and  67.5  h,  consisting  of  the 
right  knee  and  a  piece  of  the  right  leg 
reaching  from  the  break  on  the  thigh  to 
the  middle  of  the  knee-cap;  also  an  un- 
numbered fragment  of  the  lower  end  of 
the  nehris  from  the  right  side.  The  contact 
surfaces  are  preserved,  so  that  the  frag- 
ments could  be  restored  as  indicated  by 
the  sketch.  Length,  including  the  frag- 
ment of  knee,  0.775  m.  Marble  Pentelic, 
discolored,  but  surface  fairly  well  preserved. 
Workmanship  on  the  whole  conscientious, 
but  a  little  flaccid  and  characterless. 
Attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  smooth, 
but  not  highly  polished,  flesh  and  the 
slightly  roughened  nebrin ;  the  roughening 
produced  not  by  fine  chisel  lines,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Art«mis,  but  by  leaving  surface  a  little  granular.  Raw  edge  of 
the  leather  suggested  by  a  series  of  little  nicks  cut  along  the  bottom  e<lge 
of  the  garment.    Folds  over  breast  worked  flat,  with  slight  detail ;  left  side 

from  thigh  down  very  rough  in  finish ;  back  mod- 
elled fully  in  round,  but  less  careful  in  finish  than 
front.  Traces  of  square  marble  sujiiwrts  on  right 
hip,  and  on  drapery  just  below  left  arm-pit. 


The  statue  was  evidently  a  copy  of  one 
of  the  variations  of  the  Praxitelean  satyr. 
The  type  is  represented  by  a  fairly  numer- 
ous series  of  replicas,  of  wliich  those  in 
Herlin^  and  in  the  Hritisli  Museum  ^are  fair 
examples.  It  represented  a  young  satyr 
leaning  the  left  elbow  on  a  supi>ort,  with 
the  weight  on  the  right  leg  and  tlie  left 
crossed  easily  in  front.  The  head  and  fore- 
arms in  the  Berlin  copy  (as  well  as  in  the 
Vatican  and  Albani  examples)  are  restored. 


FlUl  KK   10,  TOUSO  OF  VotTM- 

rvL  Sattb  at  CoRiNxn. 


PiOCRK  17. — Torso  op 
Satvh,  with  Frao- 
mexts  adubd. 


»  No.  281  ;  Relnach,  Itfyfrtoirc,  II,  136,  2. 
The  Uionysus  from  Tralles  ;  British  Museum,  1020. 
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«8  it  ako  tlie  flute.  In  the  British  Mueeum  oopy,  where  the 
hands  are  original,  they  hold  a  bnnoh  of  grapes.  Bat  the 
general  analogy  ol  the  t jpe  with  the  resting  sa^  ol  the  Louvre,^ 
of  which  it  is  a  yariant,  makes  the  |ape  the  most  probable 
acooosory.  In  onr  figure  the  supports  on  the  right  hip  and 
below  the  left  ann-pit  would  have  connected  with  the  torso 
the  right  and  left  wrists  respectively,  and  the  pipe  held 
between  the  two  hands  would  have  coDcealed  the  rather  care- 
less working  of  the  folds  of  the  iMdrii.  To  judge  from  the 
working  of  the  left  side,  the  support  extended  to  about  the 
level  of  the  hip.  Its  form  varied  in  the  other  replicas;  in 
tiie  Albani  one  it  was  a  plain  tree-trunk ;  in  Berlin  it  was 

bored  for  a  water-pipe  and  draped  with  a 
garment  at  the  upper  end,  just  below  the 
edge  of  which  was  a  small  lion's  mask,  for 
discharging  the  water,  while  stUl  lower  a 
syrinx  was  carved  hanging  on  a  broken 
branch.  The  exact  form  it  took  in  our 
instance  cannojb  be  determined. 

Among  the  Roman  decorative  fragments, 
one,  at  least,  deserves  mention  —  inventory 
No.  810.  It  is  a  support  in  the  form  of  a 
tree-trunk,  around  which  twines  a  very  real- 
istically rendered  grape-vine  (Fig.  18).  The 
modelling  shows  the  close  observation  and 
love  of  all  the  nuanoes  of  form  in  the  vege- 
table world  tliat  characterized  the  Roman  art  of  Aucrustan  davs. 
The  i)ark  of  the  tree,  split  open  near  the  base  and  curlinfj^  back 
its  scarred  lips,  the  vine-stem  with  its  rind  torn  in  long  par- 
allel shreds,  the  yielding  surface  of  tlie  leaves,  now  blown  back 
and  clinging  to  the  tree-trunk,  now  folding  itself  about  the 
clusters  of  grapes,  are  not  unworthy  of  the  chisel  that  copied 
plane-tree-branches  on  the  sides  of  the  Ara  Pacis  or  olive 
sprays  on  a  cerUiin  little  round  altar  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme  ; 
while  tiie  design  shows  in  a  cruder  form  that  thoughtful  bal- 
ance of  light  and  shade  tliat  makes  the  pilasters  from  the  tombs 
of  the  Haterii^  in  the  Lateran  such  masterpieces.    It  is  in 

1  See  for  a di.scuKsion  of  thia  type  and  its  replicas,  Klein,  PrQSBttilS^MtV^2iZ1L 
*  lUusuated,  Wickoff,  Soman  Art^  pla.  VU  and  Vllj. 
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thme  deoorativd  bits  ntiber  ihaa  in  oopies  or  in  cnlt  ttatnes  or 
ma  in  portEutnre  that  tiie  Roman  artist  soipriflOB  ns  with 
tonohes  of  unlooked-for  poetiy*  And  in  that  heritage  from 
**gU  antichi,^  which  did  bo  much  to  moold  Italian  wulptnre 
in  its  new  manifestations,  Roman  loye  of  the  world  of  plant  and 
flower  had  as  troe  a  share  as  HeUenie  mastery  of  the  human 
form* 

Elizabeth  M.  Gabdinxr. 
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In  the  private  chapel  of  the  Palazzo  Episcopole  ftt  Pesoia 

there  is  an  altarpiece  of  glazed  terracotta,  in  form  suggesting  a 
triptych  with  rectangular  panels  (Fig.  1}.  In  the  central  panel 
is  represented  the  Madonna  and  Child,  worshipped  by  angels ; 
at  the  sides  are  S.  Jacopo,  in  pilgrim''s  garb,  holding  a  book  and 
staff,  and  S.  Biagio,  in  bishop's  robes,  carrying  a  book  and  his 
specific  emblem,  the  iron  carding  comb.  The  figures  are  whit© 
against  a  blue  ground,  while  the  hair  and  the  ornamental  bor- 
ders of  the  garments  were  once  covered  with  gold,  some  traces 
of  which  still  remain.  The  }>anels  are  surrounded  by  a  band, 
the  decoration  of  wliicli  consists  of  rosettes,  alternately  blue 
and  grt'tMi,  I'ireled  in  white  against  a  green  ground.  At  the 
base  arc  arms,  consisting  of  the  symbol  T  and  a  shield  divided 
diagonallv  into  wliite  and  black  halves.  The  cornice  of  the 
altarpiece  is  made  up  of  classic  mouldings,  and  the  low  predella 
is  ornamented  with  polychromatic  fruits  and  flowers.  The 
outside  measurements  are  l.G.i  x  1.27  m. 

Below  the  altarpiece  is  an  inscription  which  informs  ns  that 
in  the  year  1847  these  precious  fragments,  neglected  for  many 
years  by  those  blind  to  art,"  were  put  together  again  tbrungh 
the  munificence  of  Pietro  Forti,  Bishop  Elect  of  Pescia,  and 
Domenico  Martini,  acting  Treasurer.*  In  this  chapel  tlie  altar- 
piece  has  stood  for  more  than  half  a  century,  almost  unnoticed 
by  those  who  concern  themselves  with  the  study  of  Italian  art. 
I  confess  that  I  my^iclf  know  it  oniv  fiom  a  photogra])]i  and 
observations  taken  at  my  direction  by  Mr.  Henry  H.  Burton. 

1  The  inscription  reads :  Di  preziosi  frantumi  che  per  incuria  tfe'  ctedii 
neW  arte  giacquem  npf}lt>tti  tnnHi  aiinf  qnntto  fffvpoin  lamro  tti  Lntn  drUa  I^nhhin 
retUituirono  al  debilo  onore  di  largizioni  <U  I^ietro  Forti  Ve9C0V0  digignato  di 
Fueia  e  U  cure  dS  Zhmenico  Martini  Eeonomo  ttUa  §ed€  wKante.  3  AprtU^ 
1847. 

ArebM^toflMl  iBMltnteorAoMrioi.  V«L  XIII  (1909),  Ho.  t. 
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What  its  history  may  be  is  a  matter  for  conjecture.  I  am 
informed  that  in  Pescia,  on  the  Piazza  Vittorio  Enuinuele, 
No.  61,  there  is  a  coat  of  arms  consisting  of  a  shield  divided 
diagonally  into  white  and  black  halves,  against  the  black  sur- 


face of  which  is  a  white  T.  According  to  the  sub-economo  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Pescia  the  coat  of  arms  is  that  of  a  Convento 
del  Templari,  which  formerly  existed  on  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele  and  was  known  as  S.  Rocco.    Of  a  church  or  chapel 
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this  name  I  am  unable  to  find  ctber  notioe»  as  also  of  a 
foondation  of  the  Templars  at  Peseia.  The  badge  of  the 
Templara  was  a  red  eross  upon  a  white  mantle,^  whereas  on  our 
ooat  of  arms  the  T  is  white. 

The  Jianshesa  Burlamaccbi'  states  that  this  altarpiece  was 
formerly  in  the  Choroh  of  S.  Fietro  and  that  in  the  year  1784 
it  was  sa^ed  from  a  fire  and  transferred  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Palazso  EfMsoopale.   The  latter  statement  seems  impiobable» 

.  unless  snpplemented  by  the  information  reoorded  on  the  tablet 
beneath  the  altarpiece,  that,  after  having  been  negleotod  for 
many  years,  it  was  finally  set  np  in  the  year  1847*  Bat  the 
hint  that  it  was  formerly  in  the  Choroh  of  S.  Pietro  invites 
farther  investigation.   To  the  soatb  of  the  Piazza  Grande,  in 

.  Pesoia,  there  is  a  small  ohurch  or  oratory  known  as  the  Oratorio 
di  SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo,  popularly  called  the  Madonna  di  pi&  di 
Piazza.  Ito  fa^^e  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  that  of  the 
Pazzi  Chapel  in  Florence.  On  aooount  of  this  resemUance  this 
oratory  was  formerly  ascribed  to  Bronellesohi.^  This  attribu* 
tiou  was  denied  by  Gaye,^  who  believed  that  the  church  was 
built  by  Andrea  di  Laz/aro  di  Cavalcaati,  who  was  bom  in  the 
neighboring  village  of  Buggiano,  and  became  the  adopted  son 
and  pupil  of  Brunelleschi.  This  attribution  is  accepted  by 
Laspeyres,*  Mothes,'  Burckhardt,^  and  Cornel  von  Fabric  v/* 

It  wiU  be  remembered  that  between  the  years  1482  and  1440 
Cavidcanti  made  two  attractive  lavabos  for  the  two  sacristies 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence  that  about  this  period  Luca 
della  Kobbia  was  occupied  in  making  a  beautiful  choir  gallery, 

1  Century  Dictionary,  t,v.  Templar. 

*  Luea  ddia  Sobbta^  p.  71.  London,  19(10. 

•  Maniil,iioi«  to  Bddinoool,  VUa  di  FO^fpo  di  Str  BrunOlMBO,^  OH.  Flor- 
ence, 1812.  Tliis  attribtitiun  is  Ht'ill  admitted  by  the  Mtborof  the  Guide  J0HUI6, 
Italic  du  Centre,  p.  Paris,  18i»l. 

*  CarUggio  inedito  d'  artUti  dd,  ucoli  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  Vol.  I,  p.  143. 
IWenee,  1889. 

^  Die  Kircken  der  RenatiMMM  in  MUtaitaOem,  p.  18,  Tel.  XIX,  Fig.  66. 

Stuttgart,  18R2. 

«  Die  Baukwut  des  MiUclalters  in  Italien,  p.  789,   Jena,  1888. 

f  0udtkkU  der  Btnaia»awx  in  ItalitUy  8te  Auflage,  p.  52.   Stut^rt,  IflOL 

•  JVNlipo  AtMi<0««Ai,  p.  S8««  note  1.  Stattgartt  im 

«  Gaye,  Carteggio,  I,  p.  148 ;  GfyinUHer,  JMe  ArdUtektur dtr  BeMi$»ane€  in 
SnMcano,  I,  p.  ait.  Mnnicb,  1886>188a. 
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lunettes,  and  bronze  dom  for  theee  same  eaoriBtles ;  that  the 
design  of  Lnca  della  Robbia*s  marble  tabeznaole  at  Peretola 
(1441-1442)  is  in  the  same  spirit  as  Cavalcanti^s  Um(Ao9;  and 
that  in  1448  Lnca  ddla  Robbia  inras  the  chief  decorator  of  Bm- 
aellesohi*B  Paszi  Chapel.  What  is  more  natural  than  that 
Cavaloanti,  in  establishing  in  Pesda  a  reminder  of  the  Pam 
Chapel,  should  wish  that  it  might  contain  an  example  of  the 
work  of  its  distingnisfaed  decorator? 

The  Madonna  di  pid  di  Piazza,  howeyer,  is  a  yerj  small 
chapel  and  not  likely  to  have  had  more  than  a  single  altars 
piece.  This  was  described  in*  1784— the  veiy  year  given  by 
Madame  Borlamaeehi  as  the  date  ol  the  fire — as  an  image  of 
the  Yiigin,  surrounded  by  paintings  of  Gtod  the  Father  and 
many  angels,  two  of  whom  apparently  support  the  image,  the 
work  of  Alessandro  Turiani  of  Bologna.^ 

There  are  two  other  churches  in  the  neighborhood  bearing 
the  name  S.  Pietro,  to  one  of  which  Madame  Burlamacchi 
may  refer.  One  is  the  Pieve  at  Borgo  a  Buggiano,  enlarged  in 
1778,  and  adorned  with  paintings  of  the  Florentine  School.' 
This  was  the  town  in  which  Cavalcanti  was  bom,  and  the  altar* 
piece  may  have  reached  it  through  his  influence.  Then  there 
is  the  Pieve  of  S.  Pietro  in  Campo,  the  patronage  of  which  was 
presented  in  1472  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV  io  the  Marchese  Capponi 
of  Florence,  who  in  tarn  paid  a  rental  for  the  support  of  the 
Bishopric  of  Pescia.' 

A  final  hypothesis  is  suggested  by  the  subjects  of  the  altar- 
piece.  The  Madonna  is  the  patron  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pescia, 
8.  Biagio  of  a  small  oratory,  and  S.  Jacopo  of  more  than  one 
of  the  dependencies  of  the  Cathedral  of  Peseia.  The  church 
which  sei  nis  moist  likely  to  have  received  an  altarpiece  from  a 
Florentine  i)atron  is  the  Church  of  S.  Jacopo  at  Altopaseio. 
At  Altopaseio*  was  tiie  home  of  the  ()sj)italieri,  which  order  of 
philanthropic  knights  spread  throughout  Italy  and  the  rest  of 
Europe.    From  1446  to  1472  Florence  contributed  four  of  the 

1  btoria  della  citth  di  Peacia  e  deila  Vaidinievole^  scrUta  da  P.O.B.,  p. 

*  Bepetti,  JHsionmio  gwffn^lco  Jldoo  ttorieo  detla  To§eatu^  I,  888b  71o^ 
«lice,  lB3»-lR4fi. 

*  £epeui,  cy?.  ci(.,  I,  p.  429.  *  KepetU,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  7G-77. 
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diAtingaished  Gapponi  family  to  its  membership,  and  in  1472 
Altopa8cif>.  well  as  S.  Pietro  in  Campo,  fell  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Capponi  family.  We  have  no  basis  for  believing 
that  our  altarpiece  was  presented  by  any  member  of  this  family, 
but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  given  by  some  one  connected  with  the 
Ospitalicri,  or  at  least  to  some  church  under  the  }>;itrnnai:fe  of 
that  order,  for  the  coal  of  arms  on  the  predella  is  the  badge 
of  the  Ospitalicri  of  Altopascio,  a  irliite  T  (  not  the  letter  T, 
but  a  crux  commista  or  taiL-oro6&)  wora  oa  a  cloak  or  tunic  of 
gray  or  brown. ^ 

But  though  the  history  of  the  altarpiece  may  still  be- obscure, 
its  attribution  is  more  certain  than  is  usually  8uj)iiosed.  Cava- 
lucci  and  Molinier*  timidly  ascribe  it  to  tlie  atelier  of  Audrea 
della  Robbia ;  the  Marchesa  l>urlamacchi3  mentions  it  in  a 
chai)ter  entith-d  "  Doubtful  Works  in  Various  Towns  of  Italy," 
and  remarks  **it  has  been  mentioned  as  Luca's";  and  Miss 
Cruttwell*  catalogues  it  without  further  mention  with  the 
works  of  the  atelier.  In  ray  opinion  the  local  authorities  in 
1847  were  right  —  more  so  than  perhaps  they  realized  —  in 
accrediting  the  altarpiece  to  the  Master  of  the  Robbia  School. 
The  sealed  Matloniia  u  ith  the  adoring  angels  re(;alls  at  once  the 
composition  repeated  in  every  ])anel  o£  the  bronze  Sacristy 
doors;  the  S.  Jaeopo  hmv  be  recognized  as  Luca's  from  the 
close  resemblance  in  iii.iay  details  to  the  S.  Jacopo,  and  other 
apostles,  in  the  medallions  of  the  Pazzi  Chapel ;  and  the  S. 
Biagio  is  not  far  removed  in  type  from  S.  Agostino  of  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Impruneta.  Even  the  frame, 
in  its  general  conception,  is  closer  to  Luca*8  beautiful  mosaio 
frame  for  his  tomb  of  the  Bishop  Federighi,  than  to  the  more 
arohiteetural  frames  adopted  hj  Andrea  della  Robbia  and  his 
followers. 

Its  date  is  not  so  easily  determined.  In  most  of  its  details 
it  suggests  works  by  Lnca  della  Robbia  which  date  before 
1460,  but  the  posing  of  the  Christ  Child  upon  a  cushion,  a 
motive  which  caught  the  fancy  of  Andrea  della  Robbia,  makes 
it  probable  that  the  altarpiece  dates  from  a  few  years  later— 

*  htoria  della  citta  di  Pescia,  p.  212. 

«  Lea  della  Robbia,  p.  242.    Paris,  1884.  •  Qp.  c«.,  p.  7L 

*  Znea  ami  iliMfrM  deUa  SoMfv,    861.  London,  190fi. 
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pOBiiblj  as  lata  as  1472,  when  the  Capponi  family  assumed  the 
intronage  of  Altopascio  and  the  neighboriDg  Pieve  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Campo. 

In  form  its  threefold  reetangolar  diTirions  suggest  the  altar- 
piece  of  Andrea  della  Robbia  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  degli 
Angeli  at  Assisi,  noted  by  Marcel  Reymond^  sa  **le  premier 
exemple  d*nn  rotable  en  terre  emaallee  fait  4  rimage  des  grands 
rotables  des  peintres  et  comprenant  mie  serie  de  tableanx?' 
Bnt  a  moment's  comparison  with  the  Asaisi  altarpieoe  will  show 
that  at  Peecia  we  have  an  earlier  monument,  in  which,  although 
the  details  and  forms  are  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance, 
the  general  conception  is  not  so  far  removed  from  that  of  a 
Gothio  triptych. 

We  may,  therefore,  claun  for  Pesoia  the  earliest  glased  terra- 
cotta altarpieoe  of  the  Robbia  School. 

Ajslas  Mabquand. 

Fbimcbton  T^-itkrmtt, 
Jfoy  9,  1909. 

1  Xe9  della  SofMot    168.  Iloniioe,  1907. 
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In"  propoisiug  the  name  which  is  now  generally  accepted  for 
the  plateau  lying  between  tlie  Jeiuez  Mountains  and  tlie  Kio 
Grande  and  extending  from  the  Chama  valley  to  Canada  de 
Coehiti,  the  writer  chose  the  central  geographical  feature  of 
the  area,  i.e.  tlie  Pajarito  canyon  (Spanish  p^JaritOy  a  little 
bird,  a  sparrow).  The  Tewa  name,  Tcliirege  (the  place  of  tlie 
iiird  people),  is  applied  to  a  "cliff  city"  on  the  northern  rim 
of  this  canyon,  more  extensive  even  than  Puye,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  the  neighboring  villages,  I  have  made  considerable 
excavations.  Tliese  investigations  ni:iila  kiiown  a  new  region 
and  a  culture  iui  which  a  more  tlelijaie  term  than  ''Pueblo"  or 
"Ancient  Pueblo"  or  "Ancient  Tewa"  seems  necessary.  It 
will  suffice  for  the  moment  to  state  tlie  three  principal  reasons 
for  Withholding  assent  to  the  long-accepted  ilictnm  that 
ihtj  Tewa  an<l  other  Pueblos  are  merely  the  descendants  of 
the  ancient  cliff  dwellers,  and  this  point  will  be  discussed 
at  greater  length  further  on  in  this  paper.  1.  There  is 
general  non-conformity  between  Tewa  symbolism  and  Pajari- 
tan  symboliBin.  2.  There  k  non-conformity  of  pbjdeal  type, 
the  Fajaritans  having  been  a  Homogeneous  people  of  dolioooe- 
'  phalio  type>  while  the  Tewa,  and  all  other  Puebloe,  are  non* 
homogeneons,  and  predominantly  brachycephalio.  8.  Tewa 
tradition,  when  thorongbly  sifted,  does  not  support  the  hypoth- 
esis of  identity.  These  facts  have  seemed  to  me  of  sofficient 
importance  to  warrant,  pending  the  acquisition  of  further  infor- 
mation, the  tentative  establishment  of  a  culture  wliiob,  from  the 
community  on  which  the  type  is  based,  I  have  named  the 
Pajaritaa. 

The  archaeological  remains  of  this  culture  are  scattered  over 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Pajarito  plateau.  There  were  three 
principal  foci  of  population,  the  Puye,  the  Pajarito^  and  the 

Ain<>rtcan  Journal  of  Ar.  !i;n  iil.>L'\ ,     '  nfid  S<'ri<>R.   Journal  of  Um  384 
jLTchMoioskal  nuUtute  of  America,  Vul.  XIU  (l^OO),  No.  3. 
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Rito  de  los  Frijolos.  The  degreo  of  eilmic  relationship  between 
these  groups  renmuis  to  be  eslaljlislied,  but  certtiiii  common 
chamcteristies  that  persist  throughout  indicate  rehitionsliip  as 
ch>se  perhaps  as  that  now  existing  between  the  Tewa  villages 
ot  han  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Ild^^f'  trjso,  though  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  same  i  iu;Mi;ige  was  spoken  in  the 
three  groups  of  settlements.  Tin  si-  LM  i  ups  afford  exceptional 
facilities  for  thr.  stud}''  of  the  i  lii|iriitnt  of  culture  through 
a  long  period  oi  time.  The  geographical  isolation  was  such 
as  to  induce  definite,  homogeneouH  development.  That  tliis 
isolation  was  well  2)reserved  is  sliown  in  the  honiogeneity  of 
both  the  physical  type  and  the  cultural  remains.  In  the  art  of 
the  Pujaritans  we  may  read  several  centuries  of  their  history.  It 
is  entirely  pre-Spanish,  the  excavations  haN  iug  never  yet  yielded 
a  vestige  of  European  influence,  and  so  distinctly  does  it  reflect 
the  civilization  in  which  it  was  prtxluoed  that  a  specimen  of 
pottery  from  this  region  is  as  unuii^iukable  to  the  trained  eye 
as  is  anything  Greek,  Etruscan,  or  Egy[>tian. 

It  would  seem  that  some  uucieut  culture  wave,  traversing  the 
Rio  Grande  valley  in  very  remote  times,  must  have  thrown  off 
detachments  which  lodged  upon  this  plateau.  The  cause  of 
the  unique  localization  of  these  bands  is  not  at  first  thought 
clear.  It  is  unlikely  that  motives  of  defence  directed  the  choice, 
as  would  at  first  seem  obvious,  for  much  evidence  tends  to  show 
tbat  the  modem  predatory  tribes,  Navalio,  Apache,  and  Ute, 
flmved  in  the  Southwest  in  comparatively  reoent  times.  Ab  I 
baTe  shown  in  a  previous  paper,i  the  construction  of  the  great 
defensiye  community  houses  of  the  Pajaritans  belongs  to  the 
latest  epoch  of  their  history.  For  a  long  period  they  were 
dispersed  over  the  pUteau.  This  was  the  epoch  of  the  small 
houses,**  of  which  several  thousand  have  been  counted  in  this 
region.  As  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  paper,^  there  is  both 
archaeological  and  physiographic  evidence  that  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  this  region  arrived  at  a  time  when  climatic 
conditions  were  radically  different  from  those  of  the  present. 
The  proof  of  slow,  progressive  desiccation  of  the  Southwest  is 

^  Archaeolofo^  of  Pajarito  FlMeao,  New  Mexico ;  American  Anthropologiat, 
October-December,  1904.  • 

*Le9  CommunmUit  iiMlMuiet  cbiiM  le  Deteri  Jsnkrieain,  Cbxp^  IJL 
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abundant.  The  Pajarito  plateau  has  hiin  uninhabited  for  njLfeg 
because  of  the  almost  total  absence  of  water.  The  great  coin- 
mnnities,  rejireseiitins^  the  last  stages  of  liabitation,  clustered 
about  the  gritdually  failing  sprinjj^s.  The  earlier  "small  house" 
communities  were  found  everywhere,  indicating  a  general 
climatic  condition  favorable  to  agriculture.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  reason  for  selection  of  this  plateau  as  a  place  of 
residence  by  those  early  bands  that  first  settled  here  was  simply 
that  in  those  times  this  now  ddsiccatod  tabU-land  afforded 
more  iftvotable  oonditions  for  subsistenoe  than  did  tbe  adjacent 
vaUey  of  tbe  Rio  Grande;  a  condition  now  reversed.  This 
diffusion  of  population  would  seem  to  imply  a  social  organiza- 
tion different  from  that  existing  among  the  people  of  the  great 
community  bouses  where  tbe  system  was  the  prototype  of  the 
modern  Pueblo.  Such,  bowever,  is  not  the  case.  In  tbe 
dispersed  small  bouse  communities  there  were  fully  devel- 
oped tbe  basic  principles  ot  tribal  structure  that  govern  in 
Pueblo  organization  to-day.  There  was  lacking  only  tbe  ele- 
ment of  dual  organization,  a  social  phenomenon  that  attended 
tbe  coming  together  of  numerous  clans  into  great  communities. 
This  fact  of  genetic  aggregation  persists  among  tbe  Pueblos 
to-day.  In  tbe  small  bouse  **  communities  the  groupal  unit  was 
tbe  clan.  Tbe  basic  social  fact  was  the  matriarchal  system,  by 
virtue  of  wbicb  all  domestic  authority  resided  in  tiie  mother. 
Tbe  fundamental  Iftct  of  tbe  religious  order  in  the  modem 
Pueblos  is  tbe  dual  hierarchy,  by  virtue  of  wbicb  the  sacerdo- 
tal authority  is  lodged  in  two  priests,  the  Sitmmir  dadgi(«  and 
the  WiiKUr  eaci^^  who  have  charge  of  the  ceremonials  of  their 
respective  seasons.  This  developed  along  with  tbe  movement 
toward  dose  community  aggregation.  But  that  the  basic 
elements  of  it  existed  in  the  small  house  "  communities  is 
disclosed  in  the  bouse  remains.  The  structural  germ  of  every 
community  house  was  the  AMfO^  the  circular  subterranean  room 
that  is  found  in  conjunction  with  all  the  community  houses, 
small  and  great,  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  San  Juan  ^  alleys. 
This  was  the  clan  sanctuary,  the  place  set  aside,  before  the 
first  stone  of  the  dwelling  was  laid,  for  prayer  and  religious 
ceremony. 

Ko  other  single  object  in  southwestern  archaeology  is  of 
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greater  interest  than  tbeee  sabtemmean  eaDetnaries.  Every- 
where  we  find  the  kiva  as  the  nadeiia  of  the  eettlement.  In 
eoaiheastem  UtBht  eepedallj  in  the  Honteanma  canyon,  the 
drenlar  underground  kiva  is  conspiottouB  in  oonneetion  with 
every  rain  gnmp  even  though  it  may  consist  of  only  two  or 
three  rooms.  The  evidences  that  we  have  aooumnlated  in 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico  during  the  last  two  seasons 
point  to  the  kiva  as  the  genu  of  every  pueblo  community. 
It  seems  that  the  first  act  of  the  olan  was  to  locate  its  sanctuary 
and  around  it  extend  its  living  rooms.  In  the  small  commu- 
nity houses  scattered  all  over  the  Pajarito  plateau  we  find,  as  in 
southern  Utah«  first  of  ail  the  kiva.  With  the  formation  of 
the  great  communities  it  would  seem  that  a  new  feature  of 
tribal  organization  developed,  namely,  that  of  the  dual  hier' 
archy,  and  with  this  came  the  dual  kiva  system,  the  common 
sanctuary  for  each  division  of  the  tribe,  the  essential  point 
around  which  the  settlomont  could  grow.  In  it  was  centred 
all  that  was  vital  to  the  life  and  happiness  of  the  people.  It 
was  the  place  of  silence,  the  sanctuary  to  which  those  charged 
with  the  sacerdotal  functions  of  the  clan  retired  for  thought, 
for  prayer,  for  offering,  for  sacrifice.  It  was  the  place  for 
the  performance  of  secret  religious  rites  and  preparation  for 
public  ceremonials.  In  gatherinj^  about  tho  Sipapn.  men  again 
approached  the  Earth  .Motlier,  they  soun^ht  the  channels  of 
ancient  wisdom,  they  were  .it  the  portal  whence  life  itself 
emerp^cd.  T  quote  here  from  the  sayings  of  Pueblo  priests  of 
t<i-(lay,  according  to  whom  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of  the 
Sij)iq)U  as  symbolizing  the  entrance  to  tli«'  underworld.  In  the 
iviva  of  the  Kiu  Gramle  clans  and  the  oliservances  clustering 
about  it,  we  have  symbolized  the  Pueblo  concejition  of  human 
birth,  the  origin  of  life,  and  the  ordering  of  human  conduct. 

Fn  Pueblo  organization  to-day,  the  clan  kiva  has  almost  dis- 
appeared. It  still  remains  at  Taos,  but  at  San  Juan,  Santa 
Clara.  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  and  Cochiti  only  ,  tribal  kivas 
remain.  There  is  the  kiva  of  the  Summer  people  and  the  kiva 
of  the  Winter  people.  In  some  cases  one  of  these  is  subter- 
ranean or  semi -subterranean,  the  other  wholly  above  ground. 
The  religious  functions  of  the  tribe  are,  as  above  stated,  in 
the  hands  of  two  priests,  the  Summer  oaei(iue  and  the  Winter 
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caciqne.  Each  one  lias  charge  of  the  ceremonials  pertaining  to 
his  season,  and  each  one  officiates  in  the  sanctuary  pertaining  to 
that  division.  The  history  and  meamug  of  this  dual  organisa- 
tion nrp  nut  yet  full  v  linown. 

In  connection  with  the  uses  of  the  kiva  among  the  Pueblos, 
it  is  inuK  st  ill-  to  note  the  following  parallel  in  Pawnee  ritual. 
I  quote  iieely  from  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher's  study  of  the 
Hako.i 

"The  first  stanza  of  the  second  part  calls  the  people  to  give 
heed  to  Ivu  s]i:i-ru,  a  place  set  apart  for  sacred  purposes.  Con- 
cerning Ku-slia-rii,  the  old  priest  said:  *The  first  act  of 
man  must  be  to  set  apart  a  place  that  can  be  made  holy  and  be 
consecrated  to  Ti-ra>wa,  a  place  where  a  man  can  be  quiet  and 
think  about  the  mighty  nnseen  power.'  '* 

It  will  be  renieniljcrcd  that  tlie  first  stanza  of  the  iirst  part 
made  mention  of  A  wii-hok-shu,  the  holy  place,  the  abode  of 
Ti-ra-wa,  whence  life  was  given  to  man  through  the  interme- 
diary powers.  The  lirst  stanza  of  the  second  part  directs  that 
man  should  set  apart  a  holy  place,  where  his  thoughts  could 
ascend  to  the  life-giving  Ti-ra-wa. 

The  old  priest  farther  explained  :  We  are  taught  that  be- 
fore  a  man  can  build  a  dwelling,  he  must  select  a  plaoe  and 
make  it  saored,  and  then  about  that  consecrated  spot  he  can 
erect  a  dwelling  where  his  fomily  can  live  peacefully.  Ku* 
aha-ru  represents  the  place  where  a  man  can  seek  the  powers 
and  where  the  powers  can  come  near  to  him." 

There  is  to  be  noted  here  a  most  significant  similarity  be- 
tween the  Pueblo  kiva  as  the  essential  nucleus  of  a  settlement 
and  the  *^  sacred  place  '*  of  the  Pawnee. 

The  arts  of  the  people  of  the  plateau  were  those  of  praetioally 
all  the  ancient  sedentaiy  tribes  of  the  Southwest,  Their 
highest  attainment  was  in  potteiy-making,  and  in  this  their  only 
unusual  achievement  was  in  the  use  of  glasing  in  ornamentation. 
That  they  had  discovered  the  art  of  glazing  and  were  using  it 
with  fine  effect  in  decoration  cannot  be  questioned.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  beautiful  red  and  brown  ware  found  at  Pnye^ 
Otowi,  and  Tyuonyi  the  black  lines  weie  covered  with  a  vitre- 
ous coating  which  chemical  analysis  proves  to  be  a  true  glase. 
^  Etp,  B¥it»  Jmtir,  EthHoi.  XXIt*  S,  p.  B8,  snd  pp»  184-886. 
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It  Baa  lieeii  used  solely  for  decoistsTe  eflPeotBi  and  whUe  nsoally 
aj^lied  over  lAmk  linoB*  giving  tbd  peenliar  ludev-glm  effeet, 
the  niaterial  haSt  doubtlew  mtentionally,  been  oanaed  to  eiiread 
oyer  large  areasv  prodacing  atrlking  effeeta,  eapeoially  when  by 
reason  of  iron- in  the  clay,  rich  irideaoent  bnea  have  occurred. 
But  one  specimen  baa  been  found,  a  small  prayer  meal  bowl  at 
Puye,  in  wbioh  an  entire  aorlaoe  of  the  veaael  ia  oovered  with 
the  glaae. 

The  process  of  glazing  as  praotiaed  by  the  Fajaritans  was 
Teiy  simple.  After  the  ressel  had  been  decorated  and  fired  in 
the  naoal  manner,  a  saturated  eolation  of  salt  water  was  laid  on 
oyer  the  ornament  and  the  yessel  again  fired  under  as  great  a 
degree  of  beat  a8  they  were  able  to  produoe  in  their  primitive 
kiln.  The  soda  of  the  solution  combimng  with  the  ailioa  of  the 
day  produced  over  the  design,  and  over  all  sorfaoes  on  which 
the  solution  might  have  been  spread,  a  true  transparent  gbize 
which  could  never  scale  or  peel  off  without  taking  with  it  the 
clay  of  the  vessel  itself  to  the  full  depth  to  which  the  salt  water 
had  penetrated.  As  above  noted,  the  spreading  of  the  solution 
and  the  occurrence  of  oxides  in  tlie  cbiy  produced  beautiful 
accidental  effects,  particularly  the  rich  iridescent  tints  found 
on  the  pottery  at  Puye  and  Tynonyi. 

Glaziiifjf  was  j)racti<!<Ml  to  some  extent  in  the  valley  of  tlie 
Little  Colorado,  but  tiie  art  was  i)robably  carried  there  in  the 
course  of  micrmtions  from  the  Kio  (irande  drainage.  It  is  of 
quite  an  infen-  u  order.  In  fact,  nowhere  eke  on  the  American 
continent  was  the  art  of  glazing  so  well  understood  as  in  this 
region.  It  was  long  held,  and  may  still  be  held  by  some 
Ainerican  archaeologists,  that  the  art  of  glazing  was  not  indige- 
nous to  America  and  that  wherever  found  it  is  an  indication  of 
European  infiuence.  In  fact,  by  some  it  haa  been  called  the 
"Spanish  glaze."  We  have  shown  the  contrary  to  be  true. 
It  was  practi.wd  ou  the  plateau  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  for 
ceuturieii  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniard.s,  and  ceased  to  be 
practised  durinsf  the  upheaval  that  o(  curred  with  the  coming 
of  the  conquerors.  The  art  is  unknown  to  the  modem  Puel^los, 
is  never  seen  in  the  specimens  of  archaic  pottery,  sacred  vessels, 
and  lieirlooins  th.it  have  been  handed  down  aiaoug  them  for 
many  gL-neiuUuiiij,  uud  is  not  to  he  found  iu  the  refuse  heap  of 
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their  TlllAges  which  go  bock  over  almost  the  entire  hirtoriofil 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  it  oeoors  profoaely  in  all  the  mine 
on  the  western  plRteaQ*  where  no  vestige  ol  European  influence 
has  ever  been  found — sites  which  if  occupied  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  oould  not  have  escaped  mention  in  the  ecclesiastical 
records*  It  may  then  be  safely  affirmed  that  decorative  glaa- 
ing  was  an  indigenous  American  art»  and  I  should  be  inclined 
to  consider  the  plateaus  of  the  Rio  Grande  drainage  as  the 
place  of  its  origin. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  ancient  people  of  Pajarito  plateau  were  the  immediate 
ancestors  of  the  tribes  livinnr  now  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley. 
That  there  was  rdiationHliip  is  not  questioned,  but  the  degree 
of  relationship  is  yet  to  be  determined.  It  is  the  theory  of 
absolate  identity  that  is  not  entirely  accepted.  This  general 
theory  concerning  the  ancestry  of  tlie  Pueblos  was  first  an> 
nounced  by  no  less  authority  than  Major  Powell  and  for  many 
years  was  accepted  as  conclusive.  It  was  based  upon  facts  of 
similarity  in  culture  and  upon  the  statements  of  the  living 
Indians.  My  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  this  theory  were 
stated  briefly  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  and  will  here  be 
touciied  upon  again.  First,  the  symbols  with  which  the  ancient 
people  of  Pajarito  decorated  their  pottery  were  entirely  different 
from  those  of  the  Pueblos  of  the  present  day.  This  fact  was 
pointed  out  by  me  and  siii)pc)rted  V)y  a  large  series  of  illustra- 
tions in  a  paper  read  befi)re  Seetion  II  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  tiie  Advaneement  of  Seienee  at  Washington  in  1902. 
The  system  of  symbolism  of  tlio  I'ajaritans  is  dominated  by 
one  definite  idea.  Tlie  prevailing  motive  throughout  all  tlieir 
decoration  \\m  that  of  the  Awanyu.  It  is  the  emblem  of  a 
mythic  ])o\ver.  Awanyu  was  tlie  preserver  of  water,  the 
guardian  of  springs  and  streams,  the  preserver  of  life  ;  for  with- 
out water,  erojis,  food,  life,  miist  fail.  The  Instory  oi  the  last 
epoeh  of  tlie  occupation  of  this  plateau,  and  this  is  the  epoch 
of  highest  development  in  art,  social  organization,  and  religious 
life,  is  a  history  of  unceasing  struggle  against  failing  nature. 
SubHisicii*  became  constantly  more  and  more  uncertain,  life 
more  and  more  ])recariou9.  It  was  just  the  condition  necessarv 
to  the  development  of  ritual  and  the  elaboration  of  symbolisin. 
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So  we  find  eTeiywhere  the  one  idea  projeeted  in  symbolio 
onuunentation  upon  the  food  bowls  and  water-jars ;  Awanyu, 
emblem  of  mythie  power,  represented  by  the  great  prayer 
plomeS)  or  the  drciiit  in  which  the  power  habitaally  mo7ed«  or 
the  great  band  across  the  concavity  of  the  vessel — the  Slcy-Path 
of  the  mighty  power.  In  Tewa  tradition  there  is  the  belief 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  Pajaritan  people  was  dne  to  their 
loss  of  favor  with  Awanyn*  after  which  he  threw  himself 
across  the  sky.**  The  origin  of  the  Milky  Way  is  thus  ac- 
counted for. 

The  ancient  cycle  of  Pajaritan  mythology  is  entirely  broken 
down,  and  tiie  merest  fragments  can  be  recovered  from  a  few  of 
the  old  men  of  the  different  villages.  It  has  been  snbmeiged 
by  the  more  vital  mythology  of  a  more  recent  epoch.  The 
dominant  religious  symbol  of  the  Pueblos  of  the  present  day, 
seen  on  all  their  prayer  meal  bowls  and  etched  npon  the  rockS) 
is  the  plumed  serpent  called  by  them  Awanyu,  but  never  con* 
fused  with  the  Awanyu  of  the  aneii  nts.  It  is  a  representative 
figure  in  reptilian  form,  furnished  with  plumes  upon  liead  and 
body,  pictured  as  moving  througli  the  ah  and  often  drawn  with 
great  vigor.  It  is  a  symbol  that  is  widely  distributed  over  the 
Americmn  continent,  and  the  being  which  it  represents  was 
doubtless  one  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 
Nowhere  else  lias  it  been  used  on  so  magnificent  a  scale  and 
with  such  remarkable  effect  as  a  decorative  motive  as  upon  the 
Aztec  temple  of  Xochicalco  near  Cuernavaca  in  Mexico.  In 
this  connection  a  myth  of  the  Tlauicas,  a  branch  of  the  Aztec 
stock  inhabiting  the  Cuernavaca  valley,  with  reference  to  a 
mythic  power,  represented  by  them  in  serpent  form  and  now 
seen  in  the  Milky  Way,  is  significant. 

The  most  convincing'  testimony  on  tlie  snljjcct  of  the  non- 
identity  of  the  I'ajnritans  witli  the  modern  Puel)h>s  is  that  of 
their  physical  characters.  The  skeletal  remains  thai  liave  been 
collected,  in  one  case  as  many  as  125  subjects  from  a  single 
burial  place,  have  been  examined  by  Doctor  Hrdlicka,  and  in 
a  preliminary  statement  he  pronounces  the  ancient  Paviritan 
])eople  to  liave  been  of  rather  inferior  muscnhir  develoitiuent 
and  of  tlie  dolicooephalic  t^^pe ;  moreover,  a  liomo<;eneons 
people,  unmixed  in  piiysical  characteristics.    On  the  same 
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authority  modem  Pueblos  ue  predominantly  a  bitoliyceplialio 
people.  This  nonoonlomtity  of  phyeieal  type  aeems  to  destroy 
the  hypotheaie  of  identity  between  the  ancient  cliff-dwelling 
people  of  this  i^on,  whom  I  haYo  called  the  PajatitanS)  and 
the  modem  Pneblos. 

As  before  stated,  the  eyidence  on  which  the  hypothesis  of 
identity  was  mainly  based  was  the  testimony  of  the  PueUo  In- 
dians themselves.  For  example,  the  Eeies  of  Coehlti  hsTe  al- 
ways claimed  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  as  one  of  their  ancestral 
homes,  and  the  Tewa  of  Santa  Clara  have  in  like  manner  laid 
claim  to  the  mined  towns  of  Pnye.  The  daioi  of  the  latter 
village  was  taken  np  for  thorough  examination.  For  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  these  Indians  have  consistently  claimed 
the  cliff  dwellings  and  community  homes  of  Puye  as  the  homes 
of  their  ancestors.  During  this  period  the  Pueblo  of  Santa 
Clara  has  had  pending  in  the  courts  a  claim  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  a  large  tract  of  land,  about 
90,000  acres,  lying  west  of  their  grant  and  extending  to 
the  top  of  the  Jemez  moTintain  range.  The  basis  of  the 
claim  Avas  an  alleged  Spanish  grant,  and  in  support  of  sach 
documentary  proof  as  conld  be  adduced,  their  ancient  homes 
scattered  over  the  plateau,  particularly  the  Puye  villages,  were 
pointed  out. 

This  tradition  certainly  came  to  be  believed  in  good  faith  by 
t^e  majority  of  the  tribe.  It  was  a  stock  argument  in  pointing 
out  the  injustice  of  the  court  in  granting  them  a  strip  of  less 
than  500  acres  along  Santa  Clara  Creek  in  lieu  of  the  large 
tract  claimed  by  them.  This  case  was  recently  settled  by  the 
setting  aside  of  the  original  claim  and  granting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  new  reservation  embracinir  something  near  half  of  the  tract 
originally  claimed.  Since  the  favorable  issue  of  their  suit,  the 
old  men  nf  Santa  Clara  are  losint''  their  fear  that  the  admission 
of  their  exact  relationship  with  the  people  of  Puye  will  preju- 
dice their  claim.  In  a  council  held  with  their  head  men  in 
August,  1907,  to  consider  their  opposition  to  my  making  exca- 
vationH  at  Pu\e,  what  I  believe  to  he  the  exact  truth  of  the 
matter  came  out.  They  do  not  contend  that  their  people,  in 
tht'ir  jH'esent  or<»anization  as  a  villacre  grouji.  were  the  original 
builders  ot  the  cliff  dwellings  and  community  houses  of  Puye. 
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Tliey  IkoM  ooasurtentiy  to  the  tradition  of  a  zeoeeupation  of  the 
diff  honaea  and  of  aome  looma  in  the  great  community  hooae 
by  the  Santa  C3ara  people  during  the  troubled  timea  of  the 
Spanish  invasion.  It  is  possible  that  after  the  Pueblo  rebellion 
of  1680,  aome  Santa  Clara  familiea  liyed  for  a  while  in  the  oliff 
houses.  This  oould  h»Te  been  but  a  temporary  and  limited 
oecupation.  The  aooulturation  resulting  from  oontaot  with 
Boropean  civilization  oould  hardly  have  fikUed  to  manifest 
it.-^elf  by  that  time  in  their  ntensiis  and  in  decorative  motives. 
The  excavations  at  Puye  liave  as  )'et  yielded  no  vestige  of  such 
influence.  It  is  possible  that  the  irrigating  ditch  along  the 
south  side  of  Puye  arroya  may  belong  to  this  late  period.  It 
seems  likely  that  searching  investigation  of  the  Pueblo  (daims 
with  reference  to  ancient  sites  will  usually  result  as  this  case  does. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  some  clans  in  alm(^t  every  modem 
Pueblo  village  trace  their  origin  to  the  people  of  the  cliffs  in  a 
perfectly  consistent  line,  and  this  would  account  for  the  dolico- 
cephalic  strain  found  among  all  the  Pueblos  of  the  Southwest. 
They  are  uniformly  a  composite  stock,  formed  doubtless  by  the 
amalgamation  of  people  ^om  the  cliffs  with  incoming  bands 
from  ontlying  regions. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  thedisappearriTiceof  this  plateau 
population  was  due  to  any  event  of  catiwitiophic  character. 
Certain  evidences  of  seismic  activity  have  been  observed  in  this 
region,  but  there  is  nothinL^  to  indicate  that  the  dispersion  of 
the  people  was  due  to  eartliqnake  shocks ;  nothin<(  to  indicate 
any  general,  sudden  exodus,  but  rather  a  gradual  abandonment 
of  the  towns,  ay  the  sprinjjfs  and  streams  dried  up  and  the  sites 
became  untenable  and  the  farms  untiilable  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  water  su[)i)ly.  We  have  as  yet  no  means  of  knowing 
to  what  distance  the  detachments  that  migrated  from  time  to 
time  from  this  plateau  may  have  wandered.  We  liad  remnants 
of  them  at  Hopi  and  in  the  villager  uf  thu  Ilio  Grande  valley, 
but  these  small  baudti  do  not  account  for  the  large  numbers 
that  must  have  at  one  time  occupied  the  Pajarito  Plaieau. 
Among  the  people  nearest  in  physical  type  to  tlio^e  whom  we 
have  called  the  Pajaritaus  are  the  Tarahuma  ras,  a  forest  people 
living  along  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Madre  and  in  the  barraneas 
of  the  Pacific  slope  in  Southern  Chihuahua  and  Sinaloa.  Also 
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among  the  California  tribes  are  found  thoae  who  conform  rather 
closely  in  physical  type  to  the  andent  cliff  dwellen  of  the 
Pajarito.  The  Pawnees  are  of  like  type  but  a  greater  stature— 
a  difference  that  might  readily  oome  aboat  with  a  ladioal  change 
of  habitat  and  mode  of  life. 

Edgab  L.  Hbwcxt. 
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NOTES  ON  RECENT  EXCAVATIONS  AND 
DISCOVERIES;  OTHER  NEWS 

William  N.  Bates,  Editor 

at,  MarV$  Square,  PhUadt^phUk,  Pa. 


GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

THE  AUCHAJBOLOOIOAL  COHORBSS  TK  CAIRO.  —  In  Kunstckr, 
ZX,  1909,  ooliL  419-425^  K.  Ma  as  gives  an  aooount  of  the  reoonfe  lotthaeo* 

logical  congreiw  in  Cairo.  For  two  diiys  tlic  met'tiiij^fs  wero  hel<l  in  Alex- 
andria. Ahbd  Dusqufesne  reacl  an  ituixjrtaiit  pajM-i-  on  th»>  .>^auctimri'"^  nt 
Aboukir.  Theodor  Schreiber  showed  that  ihere  reaily  was  au  Alexaudiiau 
art  with  featares  of  iti  own.  H.  Thiench  showed  tiiat  the  pharos  built  by 
Sostratus  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  280-279  B.C.  stood  on  the  sito  of 
Fort  Kait  and  that  from  it  devoInjM'd  the  E:^7)tiau  minaret.  He  also  gave 
a  smnmary  o(  the  work  duue  hy  hia  laiher  and  himself  at  the  Serapeuni  in 
19<XM]fi.  The  director  of  the  oiiueiiiii  at  Alexandria  showed  thai  the 
mania  for  garlands  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  Alexandrians  had  no  religions 
significance,  but  was  simply  due  to  sentiment.  G.  Steindorff  disrus^cd  the 
excavations  at  the  pyramid  of  Chephreu.  P.  Carvadias  spuku  uu  his  excava- 
tions at  Hasnkarata,  Cephalloniai  where  be  has  recently  opened  twelve 
turnbs  with  forty-seven  graves  intact.  Mycenaean  sherds,  dating  from  the 
fift(  <  nth  to  the  twelfth  century,  n.c,  wfrc  found,  together  with  good  rasps 
of  local  manufacture,  objects  of  gold,  bronze,  aod  glass.  A.  U.  Smith  dis- 
enssed  fnmfments  of  the  cdnma  d  the  Tveaamy  of  Atren%  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  V'u  ne  Fnv  denied  the  early  connection  of  Egypt  and 
Spain,  slif)wiii<i;  that  tlie  snppn«pd  evidence  for  such  connfction  was  a  modern 
forgery.    G.  Karo  argued  that  the  Myoeuaeaos  got  their  idea  of  inlaid 

1  Thedeparf  meiits  of  Archaeological  Xi-wsaml  Discussions  ami  of  BiMiography  of 
Arcliaeolo^oal  Books  are  ooadocted  by  Pro/oasor  Bates,  Editor-iu-cUarge,  aasisted 
by  Profenor  C.  N.  Broww,  Miss  Habt  H.  BromfORAM,  Bfr.  L.  D.  Caskkt,  Mtas 
A>ITH  TT.  TTvr.T,,  Mr.  IImioi.d  R.  Hahtiv<js.  Professor  Elhkr  T.  MriiniLr., 
Professor  Fbaxx.  G.  Mookk,  Professor  Ciu.ai,iS8  R.  Mokey,  Miss  M.  L.  Nichols, 
Ph»f«sior  Z>nwiB  B.  Patom,  PiDfessov  A.  B.  PnAsn,  Professor  8.  B,  Plathbb, 
Prnfessor  JoH.v  C.  RoXiTa,  Dr.  K.  p.  VtACBOS,  and  tlie  Editors,  sepedally  Pro* 

lessor  MARQ0AND. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  iadode  ta  this  nnmber  of  the  JoonarAi>  ntatsiisl  poUisbsd 

after  .Inly  1,  IW.). 

For  au  explauatiou  of  the  abbreviations,  see  pp.  123, 
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weapons  from  the  Egyi'tians.  A.  J.  'Rein.ich  arg^nod  thnt  the  saroophajints 
of  llagia  Triada  Rhows  Myceaaeau-Egyptian  connectiona.  B.  Sauer  showed 
tliat  the  newly  fouud  Niobid  in  Rome  is  to  be  connected  with  the  sculptures 
of  the  TheMum  and  with  th«  Athena  Ixom.  FnrgainoQ  in  Berlin,  and  aigned 
that  Lycius  of  Eleutherae,  a  pupiJ  of  Myron,  may  lie  the  iuitlior.  V.  Staes  dis- 
cnswed  a  votivft  relief  in  Athens  illustrating  the  .story  of  loii.  Imt  differing frora 
the  version  of  Euripidea  1.  X.  bvoronos  argued  tiiat  the  well-known  ligures 
of  the  boy  with  the  gooee  and  the  boy  ranoving  a  thorn  from  his  foot  word 
intended  as  representations  of  the  sons  of  Aselepius.  E.  von  Stem  showed 
that  the  lonians  of  Naucratis  had  comtnercial  dealings  with  (Jlbia  m  early 
as  the  seventh  century  B.C.  The  bronze  and  silver  work  of  Alexandria  had 
an  important  inflnenoe  on  southern  Russia.  Fhannnkowaki  reported  upon 
his  excavations  at  Olbia.  In  the  Byzantine  section  Charlss  Diehl  read  two 
important  papers.  He  showed  in  one  that  there  was  an  important  Egj'ptian 
element  in  liyzantiue  art;  and  in  the  other  that  the  Byzantine  material  in 
the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  dates  from  the  second  hall  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  that  it  was  put  into  the  tomb  when  it  was  opened  by  Otto  in  the  year 
1000.  8piridion  Lainbros  told  of  his  preliminary  work  for  an  Icamognpkg 
of  Byzantine  emjierors. 

NBCROLOOT. — nrank  Calvert. — Frank  Calvert,  American  consul  at 
Thymbra  on  the  Dardanelles,  died  August  12, 1908.  He  was  much  inters 
estod  in  the  archaeology  of  the  Trna<l,  and  puhlislisd  several  articles  Oft 
Trojan  topngraphy.    (Z.  Elh.  XI>.         p.  Ut2.) 

GI«org  Kawerau.  —  Georg  Kawerau  died  April  I^,  li>09,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-two.  He  was  an  amhiteet  who  did  importent  woik  in  the  raoavations 
at  Miletus  and  at  Didyina,  as  well  as  on  tike  citadel  of  Pergamon.  (ArdL 
J  ,:.]<.  7:\~7\.) 

Abraham  Jjeiasauer.  —  Abraham  Leissauer  died  September  30,  190^  at 
the  age  of  seventy^  years.  As  a  phyaieian,  he  intsrested  Idniself  in  sani- 
tary legislation,  investigation  of  water  impQiitiee,  etc,  but  prehistorio  and 
anthropological  studies  took  up  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  later  life.  His 
chief  archaeological  work  is  Altertiener  der  Bronzezeit  der  Provmz  Wmpreus- 
«m  «MMf  der  mgrentmden  Lander^  published  in  1801.  (Z.  Btk,  XL,  lOUt), 
p.  923.) 

An^st  Man.  — On  the  nth  of  Marcli,  l!}Of>.  Au'j-'-.^t  >f;ri  <VM  at  Roju^. 
thre«  days  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  was  burn  at  Kiel  in  1840,  and 
while  slUl  a  young  man  snftosd  sosevaraly  from  pnlnKnmiydisMue  that  his 
Hfe  was  desp:  >  i  r»<  I  of.  But  by  living  in  Italy,  at  Rome  and  Napbs  ( Pompeii), 

he  prolonged  liis  life  many  years.  From  1873  he  was  connected  with  the 
German  Archaeological  Institute  at  Kome.  Uis  chief  work  was  in  conueo> 
tioD  with  Pompeii,  which  he  knew  more  intimately  than  any  other  man 
except,  perhaps,  Fiorelli.  To  Mau  is  due  the  recognition  of  the  four  suo- 
cessive  styles  nf  Pi.uijx-ian  wall-paintings.  His  edition  of  Overbeclv'.s  Pompei 
and  his  Pompeu,  its  Li/e  and  Art,  are  known  by  ail  classical  archaeologis-ts. 
The  two  volumes  of  his  Katalog  der  Bibliothek  det  KaUerlich  deutschen  archueo- 
loguehen  JnttUnU  in  Rtm  consdtnte  a  most  valuable  bibliogn^y  ol  arehaecH 
logical  literatore,  and  his  numerous  articles,  chiefly  in  the  Rdm.  MiU^  «« 
distinguished  by  ^onnd  scholarship  and  learning.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
industry  and  equally  gieat  modesty,  who  took  no  pains  to  Impress  his 
merits  upon  the  world,  but  whose  death  is  fdt  aa  a  great  loss  hj  all  daasloal 
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archaeologists.    (S.  R.,  R.  iirdk.  XIII,  1900,  p.  262.  Many  oihir  notioes 

have  \>wv.  ]^-iSli,sht'(I.) 

Selah  MerriU.  —  On  .lanuary  '22,  litof',  Dr.  St^lah  Merrill  died  at  Fruit- 
vale,  Calilornia.  He  watt  buru  \n  l5^i7  at  Cautou  Centre,  Connecticut,  and 
entered  Tale  tJiiiTenit]r  with  the  elaas  of  1868,  but  left  before  gndnstjon 
to  enter  the  New  Haven  Theological  Seminary.  In  1874  he  WM  e|)pointed 
arrlia^-ologist  of  the  Americnn  Til  -fine  Exploration  Society,  a  position 
which  he  naigued  to  become  Prote^^ui  o£  Hebrew  at  the  Andover  Theologi- 
eal  Seminary.  He  serred  as  United  States  ooaeol  at  Jenualem  from  1882 
to  1886  and  from  l^Hl  to  1804,  and  was  appointed  for  the  third  time  in 
1898.  While  at  Andover,  he  established  the  Biblical  and  Oriental  Musetnn. 
He  was  an  authority  on  the  Holy  Laud  and  publi^ed  many  books  and 
trtieles  upon  it.   {Bottm  Htratd,  January  24,  1009.) 

Victor  Sieaey.  —  The  death  is  announced  of  Dr.  Victor  Rdes^,  one  of 
the  best-known  archa(»nlngi<?tR  in  IIun>;ary.  lie  was  born  in  1S58  at  Xn^n  -^ 
aombat,  eutered  the  Benedictine  order,  aud  became  professor  in  1661  at 
Sopron.  In  1804  he  beoame  diraofcor  of  the  library  of  the  monastery  of 
Peononhahna.  Among  h39  woiik*  wn  VAneien  wm  d§  S^nvnetUti 
lions  romaines  (fan*  If  comitat  de  So/n-on  :  Leg  mattuicrils  el  Us  incunables  de  la 
hibliotheqne  e'piscopaie  de  Kasaa :  L>s  7v,<^',<  de  I'l'i/lhc  Sfiint-Lourenf  a  Kuzter- 
gam;  FouUles  dans  la  region  du  lac  Balalon ;  Leg  vt^ligea  des  communes  ro- 
memtt  de  Pmnmit  h  Saxtergtm;  Le$  hueriplioia  des  niMtenf  kdrot  aut^rt, 
detns  les  catacomUs  rowanv^'x.    (Polybiblion,  190H,  pp.  465-467.) 

Ernst  aus'm  Weerth.  —  Prtjfessor  Em.^t  aus'rn  Weerth,  for  rrmny  years 
diiector  o£  tiie  Khenish  Provincial  Museum,  has  died  at  Bonn  in  his  eightieth 
year.  He  was  the  author  of  Bad  der  rBmiscktn  VStta  M  AUeng,  MimUtboden 
von  Si.  Gereon  zu  Coin,  and  Wandmalereitn  da  dkrtsCfiicAea  MiUelalUn  su 
Coin.    {Athen.  April  IT.  VMK  p.  im.) 

BfiKVJUL.  —  Excavations  at  Viuda  in  1908.  — In  R.  Arch.  XHI, 
1909,  pp.  218-215  (pi.),  MiLOJS  M.  VAaeiTs  deeeribes'  and  disensses  dis- 
CGverie.s  made  in  19()8  at  Viiica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  about 
15  km.  below  Belgrade  (abl>reviat.«^d  by  S.  Reinaoh).  Stone  uten.silri,  rndf 
statuettes  of  terra-cotta  (among  them  the  first  male  terra-cotta  statuette 
found  in  Servia),  fragments  of  bone,  obn^n,  and  other  materials  weve 
found.  Pottery  of  yarious  kinds  eame  to  lights  much  of  it  ornamented  witii 
geometric  de.signs.  The  aTithropomorphic  vases  of  the  lowest  .stratum  are 
contemporary  with  Troy  il.  This  stratum  owes  its  existence  to  a  wave  of 
civilizatiou  coming  from  the  southeast.  The  upper  strata  at  Yinia  are 
contemporary  with  the  seventh  city  at  Troy.   The  prehistoric  sites  in 

Serviri  :\rv  \,r'v''fv  rVv^<\^y-i] ,  and  ViT-,r';i  i-;  jil:iri-^l  in  tfi''  earliest  group. 

VACATION  COURSES  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY  PGR  TEACH- 
ERS IN  OBRMANT.  —  Although  the  usual  spring  courses  for  teachers 
in  Rome  and  Bavaria  were  omitted  in  1908,  four  other  meetings  were  lield 
with  great  sneeess.  At  Berlin,  April  23—30,  lectures  were  given  at  the 
Royal  Museums,  to  twRnty-cight  hearers,  by  Erman,  Delitzsch,  K.  .^fpyer, 
H.  Schmidt,  Zabn,  Trendelenburg,  Winnefeld,  and  Puchsteiu,  each  on  his 
special  subjaet.  April  9^11,  with  160  in  attendance^  lectures  were  given 
at  the  UmTsrsiiy  at  HUnster  on  archaeological  and  literary  subjects,  by 
Caiier.  Sonnenbnrg,  Radermacher,  Streitberg,  and  Kroll,  and  a  visit  was 
made  to  the  excavations  aud  museum  at  Haltern.   In  the  Bouu-Treves 
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course  at  Whitsuntide.  f'>r*v-one  hearers  uttfiided  lectiiT*»s  by  Ijoeschcke  on 
all  periods  of  ancient  art,  aud  visited,  under  guidance,  the  FroTinciol  Museum 
at  Bonn,  the  autiqiiities  at  TMvWt  and  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Imu9.  At 
Dr^en,  where  ancient  alternates  yearly  with  renaiHAance  and  modern  art, 
Iectur«^f<  were  pfivon  to  twenty-one  teachers,  April  l"2-25,  hjf  Studnioska* 
Treu,  and  lierrniaiin.    (Arch*  Anz.  190<^,  cols.  446-447.) 

EGYPT 

GERMAN  EXCAVATIONS  IN  1908.  —  In  /iT^jn,  TX,  1909,  pp.  124- 
131,  L.  iioKCHAKOr  reports  upon  the  e&uavalioti^  o£  Geruiun  archaeologists 
in  Egypt  in  1000.  At  Mopliantlno  the  search  for  papyri  was  not  especially 
snoceesfnL  A  few  small  Aramaic  fragments  were  found,  also  some  hieratio 
papyri  in  poor  condition,  and  a  considerable  number  in  Greek  of  the  second 
century  a.d.  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Jahwe,  which  was  probably  built 
of  mud  brielic,  has  not  yet  been  disooTered.  The  foundations  of  pert  of  the 
town  wall  and  of  several  buildings  south  and  west  oi  the  gateway  of  Alez- 
aTifltT  II,  connected  with  tlie  temido  <»f  Klmnni,  were  uncovered.  At  Kom 
Ombo  many  Ptolemaic  graves,  most  of  which  had  been  plundered,  were 
opened  in  the  oenwteiy  2  km.  east  of  the  temple.  There  were  also  found  a 
nnmber  of  tombs  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  one  of  which,  that  of  a  certain 
Scbekhotep.  was  adorut  il  with  paintings.  At  Abusir  the  mortuary  ti  inple 
of  King  Sahura  of  the  tiith  dynasty  was  excavated  and  a  great  quantity  of 
reliefs  found.  There  are  representations  of  the  king  slaying  Libyans,  df 
ships  returning  from  a  8ucces.sful  expedition,  of  hunting  .scenes,  etc. 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  INSCRIPTIONS.— In  C.  R.  AckI.  lusr.  WOO. 
pp.  144-1(}5,  bKVMOiTK  DK  Ricci  publishes  thirteen  Greek  inscriptions  from 
Egypt,  including  a  late  Christian  inscription  from  Nubia,  dated  Norember  27, 
1181  (see  p.  S76),8ome  of  which  had  been  incorrectly  published  before;  also 
two  Latin  inscriptions.  He  adds  a  list  of  the  seventeen  Coptic  manoscripts 
recentlv  found  near  Edf u. 

LETTERS  FROM  EOYPT.  — lu  C.  Ji.  Acad.  Imc.  1908,  pp.  791-804 
(i  Hgs.),  there  are  printed  three  letters  from  Egypt  by  Scncotrn  ns  Ricci. 
He  g^yesthe  text  of  nine  unpublished  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  and  one 
Carian  in9crii>tion,  thf  sf^vcnth  known,  which  has  twn  purcha''pd  for  tho 
Loarre.  Brief  mention  is  made  of  two  recent  acqui.sitions  of  the  museum 
at  Alexsadria,  a  mueh4Nroken  seated  female  figure,  and  the  torao  of  a  Nike, 
both  of  excellent  workmanship.  Various  antiquities  for  sa\&  by  Egyptian 
dealers,  mannscripto.  papyri,  f uneraiy  portraits,  etc.,  of  more  or  lees  archaeo- 
logical  value  are  also  recorded. 

MBBfPBIB. — SeoentBxoavationa.— Professor  Flinders  Petrte,  in  a 
lecture  at  University  Coll«'<je.  Loinlon.  May  20,  1909,  gave  an  inten  .stint:  - 
coiint  of  his  work  at  Memphis  ami  Thelios  duriiii;  tlie  pa-t  soasou.  The  chief 
discovery  at  Memphis  was  the  palace  uf  Kiug  Apries,  —  the  Pharaoh  Uopbrta 
iA.  the  Bible,— who  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah.  This  palace  was  of 
impressive  scale,  about  400  feet  long  and  half  as  wide.  The  mltMle  eourt 
was  ovfT  100  ffct  sqtmre,  with  painted  stonp  cohimns  over  40  feet  high. 
A  still  larger  court  extended  on  the  north  side,  in  which  lie  capitals  of  col- 
umns which  must  have  been  about  50  feet  high.  The  approach  to  the 
palaoe  led  up  through  a  largo  mass  of  buildings^  to  a  platform  at  a  height 
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of  about  60  feet  above  the  plain.  The  roofing  of  the  halls  was  by  cedar 
beams.  PSeoes  of  theee  were  foundt  one  of  them  with  an  inflcriptioo  earved 

on  it.  Xmoog  the  nuxiswere  alao  dl'^cov  end  a  large  number  of  loales  and 
plntrs  of  iron  and  bronze,  which  originally  lu'lont^id  fo  x  al.*  armor.  The 
scales  are  sometitues  quite  thin,  undt^r  half  an  inch  long,  sometimes  stout- 
ribbed  plates  two  inches  long.  Some  good  bronze  figures  of  gods  and  sacred 
animals  were  also  unearthed.  But  wba^  gives  an  idea  of  the  raagnlfioenoe 
of  the  palac*^  is  a  fittttig  of  a  palanquin,  of  'snlirl  silver,  a  pouml  in  weight, 
decorated  with  ttie  bust  of  the  goddess  liathor.  The  workmanship  is  of 
great  beauty,  though  the  object  was  merely  an  attachment  for  a  strap  to  a 
wooden  beam.  It  was  found  baried  in  a  hole  in  tiie  floor  of  a  hall  nsed  for 
a  workshop.  As  this  is  a  unique  s]H>cimeD,  it  will  remain  in  the  Cairo 
museum.  In  several  places  traces  of  still  older  buildinfrs  than  the  Apries 
palace  were  brought  to  light,  such  as  the  ruius  of  a  large  gateway  of  the 
twelfth  i^asly.  This  was  SO  feet  high,  and  the  greater  part  of  rix  scenes 
which  decorated  it  can  still  be  put  together.  The  scolpture  is  in  low  relief 
nf  mttrh  rU'licary.  Tlie  tt-mplo  nf  K\n<j;  Protens.  Rferpnpfrih,  ■niii^  li  was  dis- 
covered last  year,  hu;>  beeu  partly  cleared.  It  appears  that,  according  to  his 
Qsnal  habit*  the  king  took  his  Irailding  matsrials  from  older  works.  Thns 
the oapitals  of  columns  found  heire  ar<'  :i]>i)ar<-ntly  ot  the  fifth  dynasty,  like 
jjioc.         !i.  Ti'h-i<  of  tb;(t  |yMuvd     r.V  '    !.  .June  10,  1909,  pp.  o90-.5ni.) 

THEADBUPHIA.  —  The  Right  of  Asylum.  —  In  C.  R,  Acad.  Imc.  1  !)us, 
pp.  772-762, 6.  LxvAbtbb  pnblishes  two  stdaa,  beating  the  same  iaseripiiuu, 
fetmd  at  Batn-Herit)  the  ancient  Theadelphia  in  the  Arsinoite  nome.  They 
record  thp  potitinn  of  tho  priests  of  thf?  erorodilo  i»od  Pii<-phf>ro=;  to  RrronicR 
IV  to  confer  upon  their  temple  liie  right  of  asylum,  and  the  granting  of  the 
petition.  limits  of  the  asylum  are  carefully  stated,  aud  must  have  ex< 

tended  far  beyond  the  boundvies  of  the  precinct.  The  petition  is  dated 
October  23,  57  B.C.,  and  it  was  granted  March  8, 56  b.c.  Excavations  are  to 
be  carried  on  at  Batn-Herit  by  the  ^yptian  government^  under  the  super- 
vision of  M.  Lef^bvre. 

TBBBBB.  — Roovnt  Dfaooweilea.  — Before  Memphis  was  dry  enough 
to  work  the  past  season,  two  months  were  spent  by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie 
at  Thebes.  wIhtp  tim  ruins  on  top  of  the  mountain  were  explored.  They 
were  found  U>  be  a  chajiel  for  the  apotheosis  of  King  Saukh-ka-ra,  of  the 
elerenth  dynasty;  it  contained  the  pieces  of  the  oenoteph  and  the  Osiris 
ilatue  of  the  king.  Two  of  the  de^if  rt  valleys  were  exhaustively  searched 
for  concealt'd  1  111  rials,  and  om*  untoudu'd  qroup  was  foniul.  Tho  coffni  was 
covered  only  by  about  a  fuuL  of  earth  and  stones.  Around  it  were  offerings 
of  famitore,  food,  Tases,  and  i>enional  ornaments.  On  the  mommy  were  a 
gold  collar  of  four  rows  of  rings,  foor  gold  bangles,  earrings^  and  a  girdle  of 
plfrtnnn.  This  is  one  of  tin-  mn*;t  rompl*»t*»  burials  knf>WTi.  OMicr  infcr- 
esting  discoveries  at  Thebes  were  the  cleariugof  a  new  temple  site,  two  hue 
Stone  figures,  and  an  untouched  burial  of  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty.  {Naiiony 
June  10, 1900,  p.  601.) 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE 

B££RSHIIB A.  ~  A  Fragment  of  a  Byzantine  Edict.  —  In  R.  Bibl. 
XVI,  1900,  pp.  80-100  (pi. ;  a  figs.),  F.  M.  Abel  describes  an  inscription 
discovered  at  Beersfaeba  and  purchased  by  B.  W.  Robinson  of  the  American 
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School  of  Orientel  BeBeareh.  The  flrst  flye  lines  are  bftdly  preseired,  and 

seem  to  contain  an  extract  from  an  im[>erial  edict.  The  sixth  and  seventli 
line^  d»\';crihe  th«'  (.•anyin,!?  out  of  tli"  fl  -  MP  v  The  protoook  ol  the  Code 
of  Justinian  oSer  the  uearejjt  paralielu  u>  tliia  text. 

DAXASCIIB.— Two  XTttpataUilMA  PalmjTom  hmoidptioam* — In 
J,A*0,S,  XXIX.  1908,  p.  208,  H.  H.  Svobb  p«bliahM  two  BrilnijMiie 
inscriptions  now  in  tiu^  ]  -  ^-"ess^inn  of  d  <^'fntloman  at  Damafrns. 

OBZBR.  —  Report  on  the  Bzcavatious.  —  In  Pal.  Ex.  Fund,  XLl,  1(K)0, 
pp.  13-2')  (7  figs.),  H.  A.  S.  MACALigTEjt  describes  the  results  of  the  exoata- 
tioiu  at  Creserfrom  Angnat  11  to  November  10,1908  (ueBAJA.  XII,  pp. 86-87, 
357 ;  XITT,  p.  75).  The  joining  of  Hh'  two  pits,  that  of  th.-  C.  ntral  Valley  and 
the  KastiM  ii  Hill,  is  dosrribpd.  Another  cav<x'iMnct<'ry  lias  Ix-pn  found,  with 
a  low  chamber  nieatiuriug  about  2o  feet  each  way  and  about  7  feet  high,  cuu- 
talning  the  ninalns  of  four  peraonfl,  but  no  lemarirable  email  objeete;  the 
pottery  belonged  to  the  normal  early  Second  Semitic  types.  The  most  inter- 
esting find  is  three  sp<^(  iF!ien8  of  a  peculiar  type  of  "  Astarte- Plaque,"  showing 
a  face  with  strongly  marked,  peculiar  featured^,  and  wearing  a  veil,  with  em- 
bitridered  border,  ^ieh  covers  the  head  and  falb  o?er  the  ebotddere,  endi  as 
has  not  been  }  r  <  i  msly  found  on  plaques  from  QeMr  (bnt  com)>are  with  this 
the  figure  of  a  veiled  goddess  recently  found  at  Tell  llalaf  and  mentioned 
in  A  J. A.  XIII,  p.  7:^).  The  figure  shows  a  profusion  of  ornament  and  holds 
over  the  breast  a  eireolar  object  diffloolt  to  explain;  a  peealiar  feature  of 
the  goddess  is  the  presence  of  six  fingers  on  each  hand.  Certain  ineeribed 
tablets  were  also  found,  one  with  lines  in  a  pattern  not  eTp!ain<»d,  and  a 
aeooud  bearing  a  Ili-brew  inscription,  an  interpretation  of  which  is  given, 
iUef.  pp.  20-34  (2  figs.).  Among  tiie  other  finds  are  a  good  specimen  of  an 
ivory  inlay ;  another  Old-Hebrew  jar-seal ;  a  die ;  a  fragment  of  pottery  from 
the  FiMirtb  Semitic  period  jiainietl  witli  a  de^i-xu  <>f  tlie  ootopn*;  two  bronze 
objects  of  uncertain  use,  but  possibly  intended  as  su()portt$  from  which  to 
suspend  two  fine  bronze  pots,  found  in  the  same  cistern,  which  resemble 
cooking  pots,  and  ha?e  two  vertical  loop  handles  projecting  above  the  rim; 
and  anotlier  so-called  votive-altar  with  a  human  fi;.,nire,  possibly  a  woman, 
on  horseV)ack,  which  is  compared  with  the  vase-paint intr  of  the  Libyan  horse- 
womau  from  Daphnae  (see  Kidgeway's  Origin  and  Injiuence  of  the  Thorough' 
bred  Hentt  p.  243). 

BAURAN.  —  Latin  Inacriptlona. — In  Rom.-Germ.  Korrtspondmshlatt, 
TT.  1900,  pp.  30-37,  A.  vox  ])o>rASZEWSKi  publishes  two  Latin  inscriptions 
found  by  the  Priucetoa  expedition  in  iha  Ilauran,  one  at  11-Kafr  and  tiie 
other  at  Bostra. 

NABLV8. — Twelve  New  Saamltan  XoaoriptionB.  —  In  S.  BUL  A  rrk. 

XXX,  1008.  pp.  284-291  (')  pis,),  IT.  II,  Spoer  publishes  nntrs  on  in«>eri]>tio!(5< 
found  at  Is'ablus,  some  with  sunk  letters  on  Mount  £bal,  others  among  the 
rains  of  honsee  in  and  abont  the  town. 

8AXJB-08UZI.  —  The  Recent  Excavations.  —  In  Annab  of  A  trhae- 

Otogy  fJrid  Afifhrnpnfnffff,  1,  1008,  pp.  1)7-117(17  pis.),  J.  GAR5«TAXr,  p\il»li3hes 

a  pteliminary  report  of  his  excavations  at  6akje-Geu2i  in  northern  Syria  in 
1908  (eee  A.J.A,  XIII,  p.  77).  There  are  five  monnds  on  the  site,  all  of 
which  contain  ancient  remains,  but  the  smallest  alone  was  excavated.  Thn 

main  results  attained  were  these:  (I)  The  discovery  t)f  a  fortification  wall 
3.50  m.  thick,  built  of  small  stones  faced  with  larger  blocks,  and  dating 
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between  1100  and  850  B.C.  (2)  Upper  Inulding^  w«re  foutul  superimposed 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  mound.  They  consist  of  modern  '(Nails  ivstincf  on  walls 
of  a  Koroan  buildiog,  below  which  are  the  remains  of  a  structure  oi  about 
300  B.a,  and  lovor  afcill  a  porfcioo  of  the  Hittite  period.  (3)  This  portico 
belonged  to  a  temple  or  palace,  not  ynt  nnoovered,  and  is  adorned  with 
llittite  sculptures.  (4)  A  trench  was  cut  beyond  the  miiin  wall,  show  inij  f  he 
neolithie  origin  of  the  mound  with  stratified  deposits,  which  will  serve  as  a 
means  of  dating  mibeeqnent  finds.  The  sonlptnres  oonsisb  of  Mve&teeii 
reliefs,  for  the  most  part  finely  preserved.  In  the  middle  of  the  portioo, 
ami  »'t  back  a  little  from  the  stop,  is  a  (lnnn-sha|<e(l  ]>e(lestal  supported  by 
two  sphinxes,  probably  the  base  for  a  column.  Tiie  reliefs  are  to  the  right 
and  Mt  along  thtt  side  trails.  On  either  ride  is  a  procesrion  oonsisting  of  a 
lion  IbUowed  l^a  inan-heaih  d.  winged  monster,  which  in  turn  is  followed 
by  thrt^e  men.  one  of  whom  carries  a  falcon.  Another  slab  shows  two  men 
feriiiizittg  the  sacred  tree.  Tlie*^  sculptures  probably  date  from  about 
800  B.C.,  and  although  the  motives  are  Assyrian,  they  seem  to  be  the  work 
of  local  artists.  The  naoUtluo  pottery  falls  into  two  main  c1iwmios»  a  blaek 
incised  ware  anil  a  painted  ware.  The  latter  resembles  j>ottery  fotud  by 
de  ^lt>rL,'an  at  Susii  and  dated  by  him  in  the  time  of  Xaram-Sin. 

SAMARIA.  —  The  Ezoavatious  of  1908. —  In  The  Harvard  Theological 
Bmem,  II,  1900,  pp.  lOS^-llS  (8  plans ;  18  figs.),  D.  6.  Lrox  nports  upon  the 
results  of  the  first  year's  work  of  the  Harvard  expedition  to  Samaria.  Work 
was  begun  April  21,  1008  ami  ooiitinued  with  interrixptions  to  Anafnst  21. 
Five  trial  pits  were  dug  at  a  spot  near  the  village  revealing  the  presence  of 
a  large  building,  the  nortiiem  end  of  which  was  eieavated.  It  was  ptolv 
ably  a  Roman  temple.  Abonft  two  bnadred  Arabic  lamps,  masses  of  Roman 
roof  tiU'^.  Greek  and  Roman  pottery  and  broken  glass  were  found  here. 
More  important  results  were  obtained  on  the  citadel.  Que  trench  below 
the  summit  imcorered  at  a  depffch  of  thirty  feet  a  massive  wall  supposed  to 
be  Hebrew ;  while  another  rofrttled  two  dsterns,  a  plastered  stone  drain,  and 
remains  of  ancient  luiildincj^.  On  the  summit  there  was  found  to  the  north 
a  great  stairway  originally  eighty  feet  broad  and  still  consisting  of  sixteen 
steps.  Bdow  it  another  step  of  softer  stone,  and  there  may  have  been  one 
or  two  more  at  the  to]).  At  the  foot  of  this  stairway  is  a  supporting  wall 
about  eii^ht  feel  hi^h.  A])ovt'  it,  aliotit  twelve  feet  to  the  south,  is  a  paved 
platform  now  about  tifty-seven  by  twenty-seven  feet,  and  beyond  this  a  ma»- 
sire  wall  extending  the  length  of  the  platform  and  ronning  book  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Tfaeee  are  probably  the  walls  of  a  temple.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  wall  was  followed  for  135  feet.  Bi  iieath  the  platform  are  renniins  of 
earlier  walls.  We.Ht  of  the  stairway,  and  on  a  level  with  Uie  lowest  step,  a 
chamber  about  forty  by  twenty  feet  with  massive  walls  was  excavated. 
Other  walls  aa  yet  unexplored  ran  off  to  the  north  and  west.  A  few  Greek 
graffiti  and  many  fragments  of  Latin  inscriptions  came  t<j  lii,'ht  during  the 
excavations;  the  only  sctilptnres  were  a  Koriian  torso,  probably  of  Augustus, 
and  pieces  of  a  large  head.  A  siiort  distance  north  of  the  stairway  was 
fonnd  an  altar  abont  thirteen  feet  from  east  to  west  and  half  as  wide;  and 
beyond  this  a  square  pit  in  which  a  colunm  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock  still 
stands  in  its  original  po.sition.  Fragments  of  painted  stucco  were  die* 
covered  here  with  (jreek  letters  scratched  on  them. 
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▲  fommBT  nr  pomma  axd  oAVPADOGiA.^Jn  b.c.h, 

XXXIII,  1})00,  pp.  a-169  (3  pis.;  23  figs.),  H.  Greooikk  gives  a  prelimi- 
nary report  of  a  journey  in  Pontua  and  Cappadocia.  The  tnjjoi^^raphical 
and  epigraph  ical  results  are  to  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Stmlia  Pontka; 
ft  apedtd  pabliofttiofi  will  be  derotod  to  tha  Bysantine  clrareliM  of  Cappft* 

docia.  In  the  present  aiiicle  a  brief  account  of  the  journey  is  given.  One 
hiiii'lred  and  twenty  inscriptions  arr>  pnblishod,  inchidiii*;  all  the  known 
iu8criptionB  of  Caesarea  (Nos.  23-li7^,  and  »ouie  of  the  churchtis  are 
deaoribed. 

KARA  DAQH.  — New  Hittite  Inscriptions.  —  In  S.  BiU.  Arch. 
XXXI,  1909.  pp.  ^'^-H7  (2  pis.),  A.  H.  Sayck  dpserihp?!  six  inscriptions  dis- 
covered by  W .  M.  Kamsay  and  Miss  Bell,  on  an  isolated  bill  called  Kizil 
Dagb  and  on  Kan  Dagh,  and  endeavors  to  give  a  tmnalfttion  of  tbera. 

KUL  TEPB.  —  MLscellaneoos  Antiquities.  —  In  Bee.  Pa$t,\lU,  1900, 
pp.  93-90  (3  figs.)»  Isabel  F.  Dodd  gives  a  brinf  account  of  certain  antiqui- 
ties in  her  possession  from  ivul  Tepe,  a  few  miles  north  of  Caesarea  Cappar 
doeia.  These  oonsist  ci  celts  of  flmt»  black  stone,  and  jade ;  whorls ;  animal 
heads  of  clay;  vases;  Cappadocian  tabl*^ts;  Babylonian  weights  of  homa- 
tite ;  a  Hittite  seal  cylinder ;  and  mauy  smaU  antiquities  o£  the  Greek 
period. 

mMtBTUB  AMD  DIDTMA  A  Report  of  tiM  BxomttOM.— 

The  results  of  nine  years'  excavation  at  Miletus  and  of  a  shorter  term  at 
Didyma  wern  summarized  by  T.  Wiegand  and  H.  Borrmann  at  the  March 
(1908)  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Archaeological  Society.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant dinoverias  aie  ;  the  8eTenth<«entnry  city  wall  of  Miletus,  whkh  had 
a  circuit  one-half  larger  than  the  Hellenistic  city;  the  Senate  House,  170 
B.r..  a  typifal  Hpllpnistic  public  building  and  an  example  of  the  partial  mix- 
ture of  ionic  and  Doric  that  marks  that  period  in  Asia  Elinor;  a  hue  Hel- 
knutie  gymnasinm;  the  temple  for  the  worship  of  King  Bnmenes  II,  as 
head  of  the  Pan-Ioiiians,  the  first  temple  of  this  kind  to  be  iilentified; 
two  magnificent  Roman  baths;  dptails  of  the  great  temple  at  Didyma, 
108  X  55  m. ;  and  a  number  of  lung  inscriptions  concerned  with  the  erection 
and  Qse  of  ihsse  buildings,  with  the  education  of  boys,  and  with  the  his- 
torical relati  i;  ^  -f  tho  placp>.    (  Irrl.  An:.  I'lOS,  cols.  400-507.) 

PERGAMON.  —  The  Recent  Excavations.  —  h\  Alh.  Mitt.  XXXIU, 
1008,  pp.  327-374  (5  pis.;  7  figs.),  W.  Durpfeld  reports  upon  the  excava- 
tbns  at  1900  and  1007.  The  western  half  of  tiie  npper  gymnanum  on  the 
south  slope  of  the  citadel  and  the  region  adjoining  it  on  the  west  were  un- 
covered. The  central  court  (74  x  30  m.)  was  mnipletely  cleared,  and  proved 
to  have  been  surrounded  in  Roman  times  by  two  storied  marble  colonnades 
of  the  Ckninthian  order  which  took  the  plaee  of  earlier  Doric  colonnades  of 
trachyte.  On  the  north  side  of  the  con  if  the  excavation  of  the  central  hall 
and  of  a  small  theatre  was  complntt-l.  At  the  west  three  halls  were  fouml, 
the  central  one  being  a  bath.  Tiic  covered  stadium  below  the  southern 
eotonnade  was  also  cleared.  The  remains  to  the  west  of  tiie  gymnasinm  !n<- 
eluded  a  temple,  {terhaps  of  Asclepius.  In  addition  to  the  work  on  this  ma  in 
site,  the  Greek  city  wall  at  thr-  siinfhwc -t  corner  of  tho  citadel  and  a  (in  >k 
bridge  over  the  Selinus  wtio  iave^ligated.    in  ihu  piaiu  two  small  tumuli 
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yielded  eaebaindiytennophag^  with  oontentoviidiit^^     Th«  attempt 

to  rear'li  tlie  ct'ntre  of  the  largest  tumulus,  Jiquia-Tepeh,  wa«  continued. 
A  brief  report  (  t  the  f>xcavations  in  1008  ia  given,  ibid.  pp.  372-i574.  The 
large  lloman  baths  at  the  eastern  eud  of  the  terrace  of  ihe  upper  g^  oiuasiuui 
were  uncovered,  «nd  two  €rreek  baildinge,  one  perliape  the  pfytaneum,  were 
found  at  the  west  end.  The  centre  of  the  Ji<iuia-Tepeh  was  reached,  but  no 
gravew;?-^  t'oimil.     Th"  <c;i.^-r}>  for  tli.-  <4^j,n!rl!r;t!  fhrunber  will  be  continued. 

Frescoea  iu  the  House  oi  the  Consul  Attaius.  —  A  drawing  of  the  best- 
preserred  well  wbfdi  is  deoor»ted  in  tbe  slyle  of  tbe  fraeooes  of  FHma  Porta 
shows  a  socle  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  divided  into  three  panels  by  two 
pilasters.  Each  of  these  supports*  a  cantharus  with  two  liirdn  perch intj  n?i 
tbe  rim.  Above,  a  meadow  is  indicated  in  perspective,  with  various  bloom- 
ing plants  painted  in  bright  eolors  on  a  light  red  baohgronnd.  (P.  Schas- 
UAss,  Alk.  ^^rf.  XXXIir,  mos,  pp.  437-441 ;  fig.) 

Inscriptiotui. — Seventy  inscriptions,  fonnd  <lurins  tho  fxfavations  of 
1006  and  1U07,  are  published  by  P.  Jacomsthal  in  Aih.  Mai.  XXXIII,  190«, 
|ip.  S75-420  (pL).  Among  them  are  6  deoieee,  18  lists  of  epbebi,  10  dedica- 
tions, and  1."  lionorarv  in.scription8. 

Minor  Discoveries. —  The  small  finds  f»f  1h«  years  190ft  atid  1907  are 
diacussedby  F..]Acon»TUAL  in  Aih.  Milt.  XXXiil,  lDOS,pp.  (3pl&). 
A  marble  tono,  of  a  style  leeaUiug  tbe  Gigantomaelqri  may  be  a  fragment  of 
a  seated  Asclepius,  the  cult  statue  of  the  temple  mentioned  above.  One  of 
the  sarcophagi,  that  of  a  man,  contained  a  gold  wreath  of  oak  If  avps  and 
acorna,  two  swonis,  two  dogs'  heads  of  gold,  which  apparently  belonged  to 
the  swords,  and  flra  pairs  of  sheep.  In  the  seoond  suroophagns,  that  of  a 
woman,  no  gold  ornaments  were  found.  There  were  remains  of  myrtle 
wreaths  with  woo<lf»n  fsfpni'?,  stalks  and  leaves  of  bronze,  and  buds  and 
berries  of  gilded  clay.  Both  graves  contained  a  uumber  of  Iccythi  of 
abbastor.  Tbe  date  is  to  be  placed  early  in  the  age  of  the  Ptoigamene 
kingdom. 

GREECE 

nCAVATIONS  nr  BOBOTIA  and  PROCIB — in  n/oaimin£for 

10Q?  (published  1908),  pp.  108-112,  O.  Soteriades  gives  an  accnunt  of  the 
excavation**  cHrricd  on  by  him  in  Boeotia  and  Phocis  in  l!t07.  At  Chaero- 
nea  the  orchestra  of  the  Uieatro  was  excavated,  but  nothing  of  importance 
disoorered.  A  short  distance  below,  there  were  fonnd  statne  buses  of  Ro- 
man date  and  monoUthic  columns,  together  with  remains  of  Greek  tinies. 
At  Orchomenns  thf»  pxcavation  of  the  great  tomb  wan  complotpd.  and  if 
was  sliown  to  resemble  the  much  smaller  pro-Mycenaean  tomb  at  Drachmani. 
AfVraneal,  near  by,  tombs  of  tbe  georoetrio  period 'yielded  some  fine  vases 
sod  a  few  small  objeetsof  gold.  At  Ezaroboa,  the  ancient  Abae,  in  Phocis 
many  tombs  were  opened,  from  which  came  vasf»<s  of  thf  fifHi  and  fourth 
centuries,  terra-oottas,  stnall  bronzes,  terra^cotta  /tir»(«  grave  stelae,  and 
gold  and  silver  omamenta  The  common  meeting-place  of  the  Fhoeians, 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  was  located  at  KephalovrysoB,  but  excavation 
brnuijlit  to  litxht  notltincj  of  importatH  C.  The  site  ot  tiie  iiy(frri)  'OSo>;  of  th'« 
Oedipus  storj'  is  to  be  placed  at  Davelaiika,  where  part  oi  an  ancient  wagon 
losd  has  been  fonnd,  with  remains  of  prehistoric  honses  near  by,  rather  than 
at  Stena.  At  DiatooMB,  the  ancient  Ambrosnt^  Greek  and  Homan  graves 
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containing  objects  of  gold  and  silver  were  opened.  Late  insoriptioDB  wara 
found  in  the  f(jun(lation«;  of  tlip  cinn  ch  which  spfms  to  occupy  the  aiteof  ati 
ancient  tempU'.  South  of  Diiitomos,  near  the  sea,  an  ancient  city  was 
fomid  which  may  iiara  baen  Marathua.  The  aeropolia  ia  nowoalled  Aiglea 
SlMCkloroa.  ^[any  undisturbed  tombs  of  the  Mycenaean  period  were  found» 
as  well  as  others  of  later  date.  (Jold  bracelets  from  the  geometric  tombs, 
quantities  of  vases  of  all  periods,  statuettes,  and  "  island  ston^  "  were  re- 
moved to  the  muaetini  at  Cfaaeronea.  The  Myomaean  tombe  ifete  rac^ 
tangular^  with  sloping  walls  built  of  <<nia11  stoties,  and  coi?airad  with  alabs 
placed  at  an  angle.  A  few  steps  led  down  to  the  eatnUKW^  The  geotuetrio 
tombs  were  pits  full  of  burnt  fragments. 

AMTGLAB.^TIm  BsosTatloiiB  of  1907.  —  In  VLfmtruA  for  1907 
(published  1908),  A.  N.  Ski  as  report>i  upon  the  excavations  carried  dtt  at 
Amyclae  afrcr  the  death  of  Furtwanglei  ,  cliiefly  by  his  pupil.  Fichter.  The 
hope  of  finding  the  foundations  of  the  throne  of  Apollo  under  the  church 
of  Hagia  Kyriidce  waa  not  realised*  althongh  some  fragmenta*  including  two 
small  columns  of  a  mixed  style,  Doric  and  Ionic,  may  belong  to  that  monu* 
ment.  A  little  lielow  the  top  of  the  hill,  part  of  the  temple  enclosure  was 
uncovered,  near  which  were  found  many  small  dedicatory  vases  and  sherds, 
ohiefly  geometric,  though  a  few  were  earlier  and  a  few  of  later  date.  A  snudl 
bronze  statnette  of  a  mule  youth  wearing  a  helmet  and  in  the  attitude  of 
jumping  was  found  near  the  font  of  the  hill,  although  no  <»xcavating  baa  as 
yet  been  done  at  that  place.   It  is  now  in  the  museum  at  l^parta. 

ATHHMS. — Aa  ItaUaa  Arohaeologtoal  8<AooL — It  is  announoed 
that  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ministero  della  Piihblica  Lstruzione  an 
appropriation  has  l)een  made  for  the  establishment  ()f  an  Italian  archaeo- 
logical school  at  Athens  (BM.  Arle,  II,  190b,  p.  A  villa  has  beeu 
rented,  and  the  school  will  be  opened  in  the  anttinm  of  1909.  At  present 
the  field  work  vvill  be  litniic*!  to  supplementUDg  the  Italian  exoavations  in 

Crete.    (X'tfln,^.  Junn  Tl  !'('><),  y*.  Tiffl.) 

The  Reatoratiou  ot  the  £ireciitheani.  —  In  lipaKTtKu  lor  1907  (pub- 
lished 1D08),  pp.  135-128  (pL  of  4  figs.),  N.  M.  Balakos  reports  upon 
the  progress  made  in  the  restoration  of  the  Erechtheum  in  190T.  The  whole 
of  the  frieze  on  the  east  front,  tfii-ether  with  the  corner  slab  at  th*»  Houth»  £i8t 
end,  has  been  put  in  place,  and  above  the  frieze  the  portions  of  the  cornice 
whieh  still  exist.  The  greater  part  of  the  sella  wall  on  the  south  side  has 
been  built  up  out  of  existing  blocks  as  far  as  the  architrave, 

CRETE.  — LATO.  — New  Inacriptions.  —  In  *E</>.  'Apx- 1908.  pp.  107- 
244  (figO»  S.  A.  Xaxtjioudides  publishes  twenty-four  inscriptions  from 
▼arions  places  in  Crete,  the  majority  from  Lato  (Hagioa  Nikolaoe),  on  the 
Gulf  of  Mirabello.  The  more  intereitiog  of  them  date  from  about  the 
second  century  n.c  Amnnjr  th«ni  are  n  votive  inscription  recording  repairs 
and  restorations  made  by  the  iiierapytnians  in  the  Dictaean  ^anctuax^  at 
Falaikastro,  fragments  of  three  treaties  of  Lato,  a  boundary  iDaeripbi<m, 
and  a  votive  inscription  recording  the  building  of  1«  liij  k-^  to  Athena  Oera- 
mitis  (?)  and  to  Eileithyia,  and  a  peribolus  surrounding  lliem.  An  appendix 
contains  notes  and  corrections  on  eight  Cretan  inscriptions  published  within 
the  last  twenty  years. 

DELOS.  — A  BiUngual  Inscription.  —  In  C.  R.  Acad.  Intc>  1908* 
pp.  54(i-5ao  (fig.),  C.  Clrbmokt-Gammkau  pablishes  a  bilingoal  inacrip- 
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tion,  Minaean  and  Greek,  receuily  fuuud  ia  a  house  northeast  of  the  agora 
of  Theophams  at  Delos.  It  is  a  dedieation  to  the  god  Oaddos  (Waddom) 

carved  on  a  conical  ha**'  or  altar.  Xo  other  such  inscription  is  known, 
Acrnrdiiicc  to  vnrious  (iertnan  scholars,  the  Miuaeaii  kin^'dom  canif  to  an 
end  iu  tiie  eighth  cenluty  B.C.,  but  this  imcriptiou  to  the  Mtiiaeaa  national 
god  datsB  from  tho  aeoond  centnij  BwO.  In  Or.  LU,  XII,  ItMO,  ools.  5IMI0, 
F.  rioMMKi,  .shows  that  the  >rinapari  inscription  is  raiieh  older  tlian  the 
Greek  paraphrase  which  accurnjmnies  it.  It  points  to  the  existence  of  a 
South  Arabian  colony  in  the  Greek  islands  at  an  early  date.  Adramjtion 
is  eonnBotod  etymologieaBj  wiUi  Hadramant.  Waddom  is  another  nama 
for  rinhal,  and  frDiri  Iltihal  the  rireek  name  Apollo  is  dt-rivetl.  The  nfother 
of  Huhal  is  al-Lat,  from  which  Leto,  the  mother  of  Apollo,  ia  derived. 
Thi(«  iii«>oripliun  is  likewise  discussed,  ibid.  cols.  80-05,  by  O.  Wkber, 
who  also  oomes  to  the  coneliiBion  that  tlie  Greek  tert  Is  much  later  than 
the  Minoeati  whicli  aceompanies  it,  and  a  rude  attempt  at  gnvint,'  it><  sen<:p 
by  a  secondary  liand.  This  conrlusion  he  confirms  by  tlie  absence  of  the 
names  of  the  dedicators  from  tlie  Greek  text,  the  lack  of  exactness  in  the 
transUtaon,  and  the  date  of  fhe  Greek  type  of  writing.  The  Minaean  letters 
show  vers'  curioTia  forrii^<,  which  may  [x-rhap-*  l>e  due  to  the  fact  that  thej 
were  cut  by  sculptors  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  Minaean  alphabet. 

DBLPHL — Reoeot  DiaooTeries  In  the  Saored  Preoinot. — In  Bert. 
FkSL  IF.  XXIX,  No*.  5  to  13t  and  24  to  26,  H.  Pomtow  reports  upon  his 
researchns  and  excavations  at  Delphi  in  the  fall  of  1!)(»8.  The  most  im- 
portant results  were:  (1)  The  finding  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Coriothians. 
Unable  to  agree  with  Homolle,  who  had  located  it  on  Uie  B0«alled  **  lemuM 
infSritWf**  a  podtion  not  to  be  reconeiled  with  the  aeoonnts  of  either  Plu- 
tarch or  PauHanias,  Pomt'fnv  fixed  on  the  oblonfj  stnicturo  at  the  southeast 
bend  of  the  Sacred  Way,  which  had  been  identified  by  Homolle  aa  the  base 
supporting  the  chariot  dedicated  by  Cyrene,  as  the  only  poMible  rite  of  tiie 
CorintUan  Treasury.  Ezoavations  soon  showed  that  the  structoie  aztended 
much  farther  west  and  north  than  the  French  jjlans  show,  its  real  dimen- 
sions being  5.75  m.  by  ti.55  m.,  the  usual  proportions  of  a  treasury.  The 
stones  which  the  French  excavators  had  thought  to  form  the  northern  wall 
in  reaUty  proved  to  be  blocks  forming  the  pavement  of  tlie  Treasury,  still 
fonnd  in  <iifu,  and  cxtendin;^:  farther  to  the  north.  It  wa*?  found  impracti- 
cable to  excavate  the  western  side  of  tlie  Treasury  further  on  account  of  the 
masses  of  earth  under  which  it  was  buried,  and  of  the  neaitien  of  the 
Saered  Way.  An  inscription,  now  in  the  ba.sement  of  the  museum,  which 
reads  in  large  archaic  letters  KORI^  [6i'w»'].belon.cccd  to  lliis.  the  oldest  of 
the  treasuries.  (2)  Second  in  importance,  Fomtow  considers  the  bringing 
to  light  of  the  remains  of  the  Tholos  of  Sicyon,  which  were  QBOd  as  a  solid 
foundation  for  the  treasury  later  built  on  this  site.  Closely  and  carefully 
packed  together  were  fouml  thirteen  columns,  with  capitals,  architraves, 
round  triglyphs  with  metoi)e8,  circular  steps  and  wedgeshaped  pavement- 
stones,  rounded  on  both  sides.  The  Tholos  can  now  be  entirely  reoonstructed. 
It  stood  on  a  oireular  platform  6.40  m.  in  diameter  and  consisted  of  thirteen 
sl'Midf-r  cohinms  without  any  inner  wall.  Frcuu  the  fact  that  architectural 
fragments  were  found  on  the  site,  not  circular  in  form  (especially  two  archi- 
traves of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  round  ones),  Pomtow  oonjeetures  that 
a  small  portal  with  four  oolnmiis  in  front  formed  the  entrance  to  the  Tholos ; 
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and  further  oondndes  flmt  the  wcliftie  wolptiueil  sUbe  whkh  had  been 

found  on  this  site  (representing  the  bull  carrying  off  Kuropa,  the  Calydonian 
boar.  th»^  Arj^n.  Idas  iind  tlie  Dioscuri;  sf»p  Furtwangl'T  in  Hn-I.  I'/tU.  W. 
lbl>4,  p.  1275^  served  as  metopes  or  as  a  coutinuous  frieze  to  this  portaL 
The  style  of  the  capitele  aod  soulptaree  points  to  the  early  eixth  oeotiuy* 
The  Tholos  may  have  been  erected  by  Cleii^enes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  between 
580  and  570  n.c.  and  in  vipw  of  the  i-esearches  of  H.  Thiersch  (see  his 
'Antike  Bauten  lur  Musiic,'  Zeitachr.  f.  Geschichle  d,  ArchiUktur,  II, 
ppw  S7-4K>),  Pomtow  holds  H  to  have  been  bnflt  to  serve  a  mnsieal  purpose. 
In  later  years  it  was  imlltd  down  by  the  Sicyoniau.s  who  erected  a  treasury 
in  the  usual  stylo.  Of  further  rp^ults  of  rmutow's  campaign  tho  following 
may  be  mentioned:  Of  the  round  pedestiU  of  the  statue  of  Fhaylus  eleveu 
jfvagments  ipere  found.  Vteth  measurements  of  the  Lysander  monument 
show  that  the  statues  of  the  admirals  were  placed  in  the  chamber  along  the 
bark  wall.  In  the  semicircular  monument  of  the  Artjive  kiniis  thp  original 
position  of  all  the  bases  of  the  statues  on  the  lower  j^tedestais  has  now  been 
asoertained.  It  was  shown  that  the  bases  of  the  princiftal  statues  bore  epi- 
grams. Through  the  deciphering  of  the  letters  I  NO  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  base  of  the  inoiniment  of  the  TarpntiTie<?,  the  identification  of  its  site  is 
DOW  assured.  'I'he  large  titlie-stoiies  found  near  by  belonged  to  it.  Of  the 
offering  of  the  Cnidians  a  stone  belonging  to  the  base  was  found  in  the 
parados  of  tho  theatrst  with  an  inscription  readUng 


This  block  is  the  largest  one  thns  far  found  at  Delphi.  Of  the  two  treas* 
uries  identified  by  llomolle  as  those  of  the  Cnidians  (the  larger  one)  and 
of  the  ^legarians  (the  smaller  one  to  the  nortli)  Pomtow  identifies  the  latter 
as  that  of  the  Cnidians,  the  other  that  of  the  Siphnians.  The  sculptured 
frieze  and  the  large  Caryatids  l>elong  to  this  last  treasury :  proV)ably  also  the 
awkward  gable-.'iculjitiire'!.  Pomtow  dates  the  buiMiiii:  of  the  Ciiidian 
Treasury  between  oin  and  541  ii.c.,  and  the  Siplmian  before  525  b.c.  The 
identity  oi  the  large,  oblong  stmeture  west  of  the  ^phnian  Treasniy  is  now 
established  by  an  in.ncription  (A)jro  Tvpa-av(ov).  It  bore  the  offerings  of  the 
Liparean.s.  The  Thelian  Treasury  is  Homolle's  Boeotian  Treasury.  The 
AUieuiau  Treasury  ha.s  beeu  reconstructed,  unfortonately  partly  with  ma- 
terial that  seems  to  have  belonged  to  that  of  tlie  Cnidiana  The  gables  also 
had  .sculptures  of  which  the  subject  seems  to  have  been  the  carrying  off  of 
the  trij^od.  Two  new  slabs  were  found.  Back  of  the  Athenian  Treasury 
are  two  others,  one  of  Potidaea  (tlie  smaller  to  tho  north),  the  other  of 
Syracutie  (to  tlie  south).  The  base  of  the  bronze  goat  of  Cleonae,  oonsisting 
of  eleven  blocks,  ha.s  been  found  ;  the  image  itself  was  of  huge  proportions. 
The  long  .structure  to  the  south  of  the  Sibyl's  Rock,  along  the  Sacred  Way, 
on  tho  left  side,  Pomtow  thinks,  supported  tlio  bases  and  srf^tues  of  the 
IrdjDoi.  The  treasury,  southeast  of  the  newly  discovered  site  of  the  Corin- 
thian Ti*easnrv,  built  against  the  wall  of  the  sacred  precinct  must  have  been 
that  of  fho  Bo«*otians  (not  mentioned  by  PaujMinias)  erected  after  the  Pho- 
cian  War  (310  B.C.).  Material  and  style  prove  it  to  be  the  latest  of  the 
treasuries  at  Delpld.  Homolle's  Corinthian  Treasury,  Pomtow  holds  to  be 
that  of  Cbaomenaa.  The  building  south  of  the  Boeotian  Tteasnry  whidt 
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Homolle  ascrihffl  to  CyrtMic,  ]\c  Mentifios  as  tlio  Treasury  of  the  MiissiHota 
and  Koraaiis.  The  remains  prove  it  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the 
begiiuiing  of  the  fourth  <»ntury,  and  an  honorary  decree  meutiunH  'IcpoicA^c 
Upmmt  Svpcucowno*.  the  friend  of  the  Romans.  Only  three  fonniUltioiiB  of 
tirasnrips  roinain  now  to  lie  i(lfnlifie<I :  thi'  so-called  "  veltuw  house"  and 
the  two  to  the  east  of  the  Theatre.  From  Pomtow's  topographical  survey 
it  follows  that  PaoMmias  has  enumerated  only  the  buildings  and  monuments 
situated  on  the  Sacred  Way;  bat  also  that  none  of  these  were  left  nnmen- 
tioned  by  liim  with  tlie  pxorption  of  the  rcnincil  llnitsft  and  the  Treasury  of 
the  Acanthians  and  Bra-sidas.  In  addition  Pomtow  publishes  a  number  of 
inscriptions,  the  most  interesting  one  from  a  base  which  supported  the 
statue  of  that  famed  mpuj^licrri  TheogeneSi  son  of  Timoxenus,  of  Thasoe 
(in  the  etlirinns  of  Paiti^aiiiaH  hoth  nanips  are  given  •wrongly  as  Tlieaprr'nes 
and  Timosth.ues).  The  total  number  of  his  victories  is  here  given  as  1300 
{nntarch,  1200 ;  Pausanias,  1400),  and  it  is  also  shown  that  the  list  of  yio> 
torioB  from  the  well-known  ba.se  in  Olynpia  mast  be  referred  to  this  same 
athlet*'  and  not  to  Dorit-us,  as  Fonrart  supposed.  The  real  list  of  Dorieusfa 
victories  is  the  one  published  by  Hughes,  Traeeh,  p.  ^(io  (C.I.G.  1715). 

BUBOBA. — Tarloiis  IMsoovoxlea. — In  Dpaxruca  for  1907  (published 
1008),  pp.  114-119,  G.  A.  Papavasileioit  gives  an  account  of  his  excava- 
tions in  EulH)»'a  in  1007.  At  Chalcls  five  tornV>>>  of  flif^  classical  period  wcrp 
opened,  one  of  which  was  '6  m.  long,  2  m.  wide,  and  1.00  m.  high.  This  had 
two  benches,  one  1.20  m.  high,  and  the  other  0.40  m.  high,  upon  each  of 
frluob  ]ttjr  ft  skeleton.  Vases  of  two  new  shapes  were  found :  a  prhchous  with 
a  long'  neck  and  beak-likp  mouth,  ami  a  i>cculiar  Mack  cuy>  >•  iHi  its  edges 
bent  outward.  Besides  the  tholos  tomb  excavated  at  Oxylithoa  (A  J.  A. 
XII,  p.  362),  one  was  uncovered  at  ▼nuuU  and  another  at  Bellaaia,  but 
nothing  of  importance  was  found  in  thenu  At  a  place  called  PfettlM,  at 
Oxylithos.  remains  of  a  liuiMiuL:  S.'!.')  m.  lij  fl.l7  m  .  f>Milt  of  largT'  stonpH, 
were  found.  This  was  probably  a  temple.  At  Sretria  seven  tombs  were 
opened  in  one  place  and  ten  in  another,  all  of  the  classical  period,  contain- 
ing  vHMis  and  some  jewellery. 

KAKOVATOS.  —  Recent  Discoveries.  —  In  atlditifin  to  the  three 
bee^hivo  tombs  excavated  by  DdrpCeld  in  1807  and  1908  at  Kakovatos 
(AJ^.JUIJ,  p.  79),  there  have  now  been  discovered  other  tombs  of  the  same 
kind.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  06rpfe]d  has  found  renuiius  of  a  temple  with 
nM!nF'mn«?  cultns  objects  and  ex-votos.  \s  hii  li  '  n  -'^'i-st  that  it  was  a  shrine  of 
Artemis  Limnetb.    (^Hellenic  UeraUit  111,  190U,  ^ip.  35-^.) 

SfBOAX^POUS.  —  Recent  Bseavntlona.  —  In  UpoKTuei,  for  1907 
(published  1908),  ]<]>.  122-12,1,  K.  Stki'manos  describes  his  excavations  in 
the  vicinily  ot  M-  t^alopolis.  At  VromoseHa  •-■>me  unimportant  tonib<5 
were  opened.  At  the  site  of  the  ancient  Trapeaus  foundation  blocks  and 
many  vase  fragments  came  to  light.  At  Choone,  irhere  1^  McytlXoc 
were  worshipped,  foumlation  blocks,  vases,  and  terra-cottas,  eonie  of  which 
were  a  rch  ai  c.  wen >  f >  m  i  n  •  1 .  West  of  Megelopolis  four  tombe  were  excavated, 
but  without  important  results. 

OltTlfPIA.  —  Prehlstorlo  Remaine.  —  The  importance  of  pre>T)orian 
Olympia  is  estabUshed  by  l>drpfeld'3  recent  investigations.  Kxcavation.s 
around  the  Metroon  and  tlic  'rrf^a-jurics  h.ivo  hrou,'ht  to  li^^ht  rrmains' 
of  small  dedicatory  temples  of  prehistoric  date.   In  a  black,  sandy  stratum 
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were  discorered  8lier(i?«  :iii<l  other  earthenware  objects,  which  in  their  form 
and  incised  decoration  show  close  affinity  to  the  pottery  found  ou  neolithic 
•ilfls.   (JVolMn,  M»y  37, 1000,  p.  549.) 

PAGK4AAB.  —  Recent  Disoo^MiM. — Five  more  towers  have  been 
found  at  Pajrasae  by  A.  S.  Arranitojtoiillos,  all  (I;itin<:f  from  about  W  b.c. 
One  ia  about  40  m.  wide,  and  for  a  space  of  about  30  m.  is  full  of  painted 
gnve  itelee  (see  A^.A.  XIT,  p|>.  106, 864-366;  XIII,  p.  211).  Within  the 
town  Mn  i«maini<  of  a  stoa  about  56  m.  long,  dating  from  the  fourth  or  third 
century  b.c,  ami  near  it  h  a  small  temple.  The  apforn,  vliich  wa?  in 
thia  vioiuity,  was  apparently  large  and  oontained  several  other  buildings. 
(tfttttnie  Herald,  HI,  1000,  p.  86.) 

8PARTA.  —  H«o«iit  ExcaTatioiw.  —  At  ft  inerting  at  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  Jannary  22,  1909,  R.  M.  Dawkins  described  the  work  of 
the  preceding  seajH>n  at  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia  at  bparta.  in  order 
to  reach  the  levd  of  the  perToment  ol  (he  eeored  eneloeore^  •  ooveiderehle 
portion  of  tile  Boman  amphitheatre  was  removed.  Several  in8cril>ed  8tehM, 
including  one  showinjT  the  facade  of  the  aixth-cpntiiry  temple  in  relief,  were 
discovered  during  the  process.  A  short  distance  south  of  the  archaic  temple 
were  ionad  lenuiiiii  of  ft  itill  older  buildings  which  had  emde  briok  widls 
and  a  cella  divided  lengthwise  by  a  single  row  of  wooden  columns.  Numer- 
ous small  objects  came  to  light,  indufHiig  terracottas,  lead  figurines,  carved 
ivories,  and  pottery.  The  last  wa^i  eiipecially  important,  aa  showing  the 
derolopnieiii  at  Sparla  of  whal  has  hitherto  been  called  Cyreuaie  ware. 
The  speaker  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  gradual  decadence  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  at  Sparta  from  the  !<eventh  to  the  fifth  centnry.  which  he  attribafeed 
to  the  military  constitution.    (JfAen.  February  a,  lyoD,  p.  174.) 

IffOMMMui  Ramatna. —In  excavating  the  io>oalled  Menelaoik  at  Sparta 
remains  of  Mycenaean  date,  consisting  of  bits  of  fresco  painting  and  pot- 
sherds, were  bronglit  to  light  from  beneath  the  monument  and  in  an  adjoin- 
ing building.  Tliese  are  the  first  Mycenaean  remains  found  at  i^parta.  The 
MenelaDii  ia  built  of  large  blocks,  and  ajqoarentty  dates  from  the  fifth  cen- 
tuxy  B.C.  A  little  below  it  a  nuniWr  of  bronze  and  lead  votive  offerings, 
datinc;  from  the  seventh  ceiitnr}'.  wore  fouml.  including  beads,  axes,  fibulae, 
and  plaques;  also  a  large  number  of  terra-cottas.  (iVotton,  J uue  17, 
p.  616.) 

BTTimrM.  — DiacoTadaa  Ooatb  of  tha  Temple  of  Poseidon.  — In 

UpoKTiKo.  for  1907  (published  1008),  pp.  102-101,  V.  Staes  gives  briefly  tlie 
results  of  his  excavations  at  Sunimn  in  li>u7  south  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon 
(see  Am/A.  XII,  pp.  96»  666).  A  few  additional  pieces  d  the  colossal 
statues,  which  hb  regard^  as  Apollos,  were  found;  bat  the  most  im]x>rtant 
difK;overie«<  w«*r**  made  in  a  pit  of  pre- Persian  date.  Here  he  fonnd  about  tifty 
scarabei ;  twelve  gems,  some  of  which  are  engraved ;  two  vultures  of  Kgj'p* 
taan  poroebin;  two  fmgmeDtarj  statttettes  of  Egyptian  divinitiss;  ft  terra- 
cottft  «x-voto  in  tiio  diape  of  a  foot ;  about  one  hundred  small  geometHo 
and  Protocorinthian  vases;  a  small  bmnze  figure  of  a  warrior; 'and  many 
pi^^  of  terra-cotta  tablets,  some  painted  and  some  with  reliefs,  reprint- 
ing Heracles  wrestling  with  the  lion. 

THAS06.  —  New  Inaoriptiomi. —  A  number  of  new  Greek  inscrip- 
tions and  one  in  Latin,  several  of  th*»!n  in  facsimile,  t/of^ether  •with  biblio- 
graphical and  other  notes  on  previously  known  Tbasian  inscriptions,  are 
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published  by  J.  Baker-Psmoyrs  and  M.  N.  Tod  in  J.H.S.  XXIX,  1909, 
pp.  01-10*2  (3  Hgs.).  The  eftrtiert  go  back  to  the  fifth,  and  2>(->  t>nps  to  the 
•ixth,  centDiy       and  are  in  the  local'alphabet. 

THESSALY,  —  The  Excavations  of  1907. —In  Ilpaxrtxa  for  Ifln? 
(published  iyo»),  pp.  147-182  (2  pis.  of  4  figs,  each),  A.  S.  Arvanitopoul- 
UM  describes  the  excavations  in  Thessaly  in  1907.  At  Pharsalos,  on  the  site 
of  some  Tmlciih  baths  near  the  northwest  ocrner  of  the  modem  inarlnt^soe» 
reraninsof  a  stoa  f)f  tht^  fuiirth  or  third  century  n.f.,  with  Lmic  roliimns,were 
found.  A  Turkb«ii  luoM^ue,  built  of  ancient  materialts  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
seems  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Zeus  ThauUus.  At  Pherae,  remains 
of  a  small  marble  building,  appaiently  in  the  shape  of  a  implvm  in  oni^ 
were  discoveroii  near  tho  larc^cr  of  tlu;  two  inotinds  northeast  of  the  town. 
It  dates  from  the  fourth  or  third  century  B.C.,  and  is  probably  the  shrine  of 
a  local  hero.  Near  the  church  of  Hagios  Charalaiupous,  remains  of  a  small 
Done  building  of  the  fifth  or  fourth  century  b.o.  are  shown  by  insoriiitioDS 
on  vases  to  belong  to  a  t»»mplo  <pf  Ileniolcs.  Some  of  ttie  pottrry  datps  from 
the  sixth  oentury  b.c,  and  it  is  expected  tlmt  further  excavations  will  reveal 
an  earlier  shrine.  Near  the  place  called  Mati  prehistoric  remains  were 
found ;  and  along  tiie  road  leading  from  the  laige  mill  to  VelMtiiio  pieess 
of  r)onc  columns  socni  to  iinlicate  the  site  of  a  temple.  At  Phthiotdo 
Thebes  the  stoa  already  known  was  examined,  and  found  to  have  been 
double,  with  wooden  columns.  Near  by  were  some  house  walls,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  the  foundations  of  a  poros  temple  19.30  m.  long  and  14.08  m. 
wide.  On  the  acropolis,  portions  of  a  temple,  probably  that  of  At  Immiu  Polias, 
were  uncovered,  as  well  as  prehistoric  remains.  At  Demetrias  the  walls 
seen  by  Dodwell,  and  believed  to  belong  to  a  temple,  were  probably  those  of 
a  church.  At  Pagaeae  the  most  important  find  was  the  painted  stelae 
(.1  J.  A .  XII,  pp.  ia3,  3«4-36o  :  XIIT.  j..  21 1  ):  l.ut  the  theatre  was  partially 
excavated,  and  some  of  the  architectural  fragments  belongiug  to  it  found  iu 
a  late  building  which  covers  the  st^e  and  part  of  the  orchestra. 

ITALY 

oms.^  DATI.  —  Prehistoric  Remains.  —  The  description  c»f  objects  in 
stone,  bronze,  terra-cotta,  etc.,  found  near  Cremona  at  the  neolithic  settle- 
ment of  Cella  Dati,  is  coiitintied  by  G.  Fatbomi  in  B*  FoL  It.  IV,  1B08» 
pp.  192-210  (pi.;  4  figs.). 

CBIDai.~Aii  Attle  Taee.  —  At  Chfusi,  in  a  tomb  wUeh  had  bssii 
nUedy  tliere  were  found  fragments  of  :i  re<l  figured  Attie  Tase  of  the  fifth 
eeutm-v  }'  <■    f  n-'<''.  .frv,  /.;..,•.;,  xvrr.  innv,  j,. 

FBRSNTO. — luscriptiooa  from  the  Baths.  —  Excavations  have  dis- 
closed the  site  of  the  tkermae  of  the  ancient  city,  from  which  two  inter> 
'■■^liri','  inscriptions  of  good  period  have  be»_'n  n-covered  entire,  one  to 
MARTI  •  AVGi  the  other  in  honor  of  a  certain  L.  rompouiiis  I.iipus,  'juin- 
quennalut  Uerum^  who  had  served  as  tribune  of  the  fourth  Macedonian  legion, 
and  as  prefect  of  a  cohort  of  Macedonian  and  of  Lnsitaniau  cavalry,  and 
of  Baliarians.    {Not.  Scav.  1908,  pp.  .373-381;  fig-s  .) 

FLORENCE.  —  Acquisitions  of  the  Mnseo  Nazionale.  — The  Muaeo 
Nasionale  of  Florence  has  recently  acquirecl  140  ancient  sc-uls  from  the  ool- 
leetion  of  Giuseppe  Salvatore.    {BM,  Arte,  II,  190d,  p.  478.) 
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FONDI.  —  An  lascription  of  the  Gfrens  Trebia.  —  A  sepul<  lir:»l  iiiscrip- 
tioa  with  four  uaiueSf  found  between  Foudi  aud  Sperlonga,  gives  the  tirst  iu- 
aianoe  of  the  mention  of  tiio  ffen$  Trebia  in  the  teniUwy  of  tlio  andent 

MARANOLA  (PORMIAE).  —  Inscription  of  a  Mamurra.  -  A  fr  ig- 
UiehUry  aloue  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  with  the  words  AVFI  LLI AE  •  P  •  | 
MAM  VRRAEi  forniahM  the  first  ooenrrenoe  of  the  name  MMmurm  in  an  in- 
scription from  the  native  h-ij'khi  of  Caesar's  (s^moua prae/ecttts  fahrttm .  The 
only  other  epigraphic  occurrence  ot  the  name  is  on  a  stone  from  Thibilis 
(Nunaidia),  where  a  M.  Vitrunius  Mamurra  is  mentioned  {C.I.L.  VIII, 
I801S).  G.  Q.  GiouoLi  oonjecttiret  that  this  Vitranins  JILunam  mosi 
have  ilcrivt'd  liis  name  from  Latin  stock,  and  that,  a??  Vitrnnn  wer*'  common 
about  Fortniae,  the  famous  Mamurra  may  have  been  ol  that  yttu.  {Not, 
Scav.  1908,  pp.  391-:i91.) 

MARINO.  — ▲  Preblatorio  Orave.  —  An  OBsnaryfrom  the  cemetery  ol 
^fiiriiio  (lisj.lay-*  fictile  ware  like  tliat  fonnd  in  other  early  ixravfs  of  the  same 
region,  but  fibulae  of  the  early  Irou  Age,  the  burial  belonging,  accordingly, 
to  a  somowhat  later  p«iod  than  moat  of  the  early  Latian  burials  thus  far 
recorded.   (Net,  Seat,  1906^  pp.  846  f .) 

OSTIA.  —  An  Oriental  Sanotnary .  —  1  n  C.  R.  Acntl.  In.sr.  1000.  pp. 
lHl-191  (tig.)»  Vaglikri  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  sanctuary  ol  an 
oriental  diTinity  recently  found  at  Ostia  in  a  street  eonnecUng  with  the 
Street  el  the  Tombs.  It  is  12.15  m.  long  aud  5.00  m.  wide,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a  temple  of  Mithra.  An  iiix  riiit ion  found  in  the  pxcnvationa 
seems  to  prove  that  it  vras  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Sabauus,  the  Phiygian 
Sabazis. 

A  Roman  Dttpondins.  —  In  Aagost,  1906^  a  hoard  of  400  to  500  pieces 
of  Roman  bronze.s  of  republican  times  was  found  by  workmen  at  0>t  ia,  and 
divided  among  them.selves.  Fr.  Gxkcchi  came  later  into  possession  of  176 
pieces,  among  them  a  single  si>ecimen,  the  third  known,  of  a  struck  dupon* 
ditu,  one  of  the  second,  and  last,  republican  issues  of  this  denomination.  It 
is  pictured,  deiicribed,  and  <liseu.s^^'<l  in  R.  Ital.  Nmit.  XXII,  1000,  j-j*.  11-10. 
by  the  owner,  who  argues  that  the  reduction  of  the  as  to  the  crucial  stand- 
aid  must  have  taken  phuse  as  late  as  the  period  between  159  and  113  b.o. 

PAXiBBTRIN A.  —  Roman  Wal^ta.  —  A  remarkable  series  of  Roman 
weights  has  hi'cn  discovered  in  an  ancient  well  at  Pale^trina.  They  are  of 
basalt)  and  duly  marked  II,  III,  V,  X  {librae)^  and  1,  II,  III  (rinctae),  each 
nnmraal  being  enclosed  in  a  drele  with  a  tail,  resembling  a  Q.  From  the 
ftuA  that  they  were  found  near  the  basilica,  and  for  other  reasons^  it  has 
been  oonjertun  rl  that  thpy  were  standard  weights.  (M.  LAaZABuri,  B, 
Com.  Rom.  XXXV 1,  iyuy,*pp.  60-7G.) 

POMPBn. — Raoant  BzoaTattona. — The  work  continued  at  Pompeii 
in  Reg.  YI,  Ins.  I*;.  Noe.  85-10,  discto.sed  two  .small  hou.se.s  and  a  diop,in 
which  were  finiiul  a  eonsiderable  rmmher  of  small  objects  of  no  unusual 
character,  and  a  few  fair  wall-paintings,  one  representing  pos.sibIy  a  recita^ 
tion  scene.    (A.  Sooliako,  Nta.  Seav.  1908,  pp.  859-370;  3  figs.) 

A  New  Villa.  —  An  exceptionally  fine  villa  ha.s  been  discovcn  il  on 
private  land  within  six  lunidred  feet  of  tie-  jioint  in  PomjH.ji  uIumi'  the 
government  is  now  working.  It  contains  .wveral  rooms  decorated  witlx 
gnat  elegance,  and  a  large  tricliniam  in  (he  best  Pompeian  style.  On  the 
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walls  of  this  triclinium  are  «  number  of  fitrurw  a  little  less  th:iii  lifc-siTre. 
admirably  done.  Que  group  represents  hiienuB  oCtering  a  drink  to  a  mau 
who  bendfl  before  him  and  wgerly  prenet  the  oup  to  his  lips.  On  Miotiber 
wall  a  figure  stands  before  a  prone  female  figure,  possibly  an  Ariadns,  bnt 
thi*  froscc.  IS  damaged.  On  the  third  wall  a  larsjo  winged  Victory  appears, 
bU  ikiug  a  female  figure,  who  tries  to  avoitl  iier  blows,  while  a  third  kneels, 
praying  to  the  goddess  to  pardon  the  guilty  one;  tnd  *  foartii,  standing 
behiDd,  urges  hu  on  nith  dashing  cymbals.  The  expression  of  these 
figures,  the  brightness  of  the  colors,  and  the  tntth  and  likeness  of  their 
movements,  are  said  to  be  extraordinary.  A  rich  cornice,  containing  a 
beMilif nl  ftnd  original  design  of  meslEen,  runs  mound  this  room,  (ifoimi, 
Jo^f  I,  1909,  p.  21.) 

Metrical  InacHption.  —  In  Rnirl.  Aef.  Lincei,  XVII,  1908.  pp.  T^'to  572, 
G.  ZoTTOLi  interprets  a  metrical  gratfito  discovered  by  himself  at  Pompeii, 
•  and  reading  as  fdlows: 

AadOen  ProcuUm  emaorwm  twha  prob<to(t: 

ThB  Fkocnlns  referred  to  he  identiites  with  P.  ^Mimas  ^oeolas,  nnani' 
nunisly  elKMen  dnnmvir  in  74  and  70  a.d.,  the  wealthy  baker  whose  por- 
trait, with  that  of  his  \\ifi\  was  found  in  one  of  the  P(i!H|«Man  hon'^e'?.  Znttoli 
r^ards  the  inscription  as  aocuaiug  Proculua  of  uuuaiural  rice,  whence  the 
iroaioBl  feminine  form  FrocuUun. 

ROME.  —  An  Aoqulaition  of  tho  MnMO  AsUo  Terme.  —  The  mnsenm 
in  the  Bath^  nf  Diocletian  has  acquired  from  Signor  Ernesto  Magnani  a 
standing  statue  of  Heracl^.    (^Ball.  Arte^  II,  1008,  p.  478.) 

Hm  Bsontmttona  on  tiio  iMdoalnm. — In  C.  R.  Acad,  /imc. 
pp.  510>-529  (2  plans;  3  figs.),  P.  (iAucxLER  reports  upon  the  ezeavations 
carried  on  under  his  direction  at  the  site  of  the  Lucus  Furrinae  on  the 
Janiculum.  The  predictions  which  he  made  in  C,  R.  Acad.  Imc.  1907, 
pp.  184  ft.,  based  np<Ni  a  study  of  inscriptions  fonnd  on  the  TiUa  Soiarra  in 
1906  (^AJ.A.  XI,  p.  359),  have  all  been  fulfilled.  At  the  lottom  of  a  well 
were  found  thr*H»  grottoes,  from  which  came  the  wattT  of  the  spring  used 
in  connection  with  the  sanctuaries.  I'his  spring  has  now  been  restored  to 
its  former  ehannel.  The  basin  into  whieh  it  originallj  fell  was  foond  tn 
1902,  and  is  now  in  a  private  collection  in  Rome.  The  sanctuary  of  the 
Syrian  gods,  to  which  the  spring  belonired  in  later  times,  has  been  ft)uii(l, 
and  in  it  the  torso  of  a  seated  male  divinity,  perhaps  the  Syrian  l^aal.  At 
the  east  end  of  tlie  temple  is  sn  altar,  nnder  whioh  was  a  box-like  eavity 
4»>ntaining  the  upper  part  of  a  skull.  This  may  point  to  a  human  sacri> 
fice  of  consecration  such  a.H  is  known  in  various  oriental  cults.  Further 
details  are  given  by  K.  Lamciami  in  Athen.  March  13,  194HI,  pp.  324-vi25. 
The  original  aanctoary,  bniit  by  Gaionas  in  176  a.d.,  was  aNuidoned  100 
years  later  and  another  built  at  a  higher  level.  This  was  carelessly  con- 
structed without  foundation*.  It  comprises  a  cet)tni1  a.s.«;embly-room  fai  ing 
eas^t  and  west,  witii  a  triangular  altar  in  the  middle,  and  a  square  one  in  the 
apse  at  the  east  end,  nnder  whieh  the  skitB  nwntiooed  above  was  fonnd. 
The  assembly-room  is  .surrounded  by  five  or  six  chapels,  in  the  plan  of  which 
the  triangular  shape  prevails.  Two  fnct  beneath  the  floor  of  the  teni]'.le 
two  statues  were  discovered,  one  a  young  Bacchus  absolutely  perfect,  with 
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head  and  hands  heavily  gilded ;  the  other  a  joung  lais  of  black  baaalt,  per- 
haps M  Egyptian  work..  Then  were  probftbly  hidden  by  the  wonhippen 

after  the  decree  for  the  eii{'|'it>>ion  of  auch  societies  in  377.  In  the  core 
of  the  trianp^nlrtr  altar  was  fnund  a  lion-headed  Mifhra  %vith  serpents  coiled 
about  itt  but  ko  stained  by  the  hve  eggs  buried  witrli  it  that  the  material  of 
which  it  WM  made  hu  not  yet  been  aaoertained.  (Cf .  Bell,  Artet  III,  19(M>» 
pp.  77-78.)  In  C.  R.  Acad.  Insc.  1909,  pp.  12.'>-127  (plan),  M.  Dieulakoy 
argues  that  the  two  temples  really  belonc:  tti;:,'ether  and  Hupplcmont  each 
other.  The  western  temple  corresponds  to  the  izechne  Lhane,  or  house  of 
pirftyer  of  the  Perriftna;  and  the  oMtern  to  tho  ayadma,  devoted  to  the  enlt 
ol  the  sacred  Are.  The  easteni  temple  ii  ttxj  eiinilar  In  ptaui  to  one  eoBa»- 
Tatt'd  at  .'^M'^M. 

£xcavatioiiii  along  the  Via  Portueusia.  —  iiailuay  excavations  along 
the  lue  of  the  Via  Portuenek  hara  brought  to  light  many  epitapha  in 
columbaria  and  other  tombs.  The  ancient  cemetery  between  the  Via  Pinciana 
and  tho  V5:t  Salaria  alw)  contiiinea  to  yi«ld  quantities  of  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions.   (G.  Uaiti,  B.  Cum.  Horn.  XXXVI,  1008,  pp.  08-101;  pL;  fig.) 

Sim  Tin  CoUatlan.  —  A  bit  ctf  the  Yi»  CoUatana  was  noeoTored  in  llie 
vicolo  Malnbarba.  There  was  also  found  a  marble  sarcophagus  containing 
the  skeleton  of  a  woman,  protected  by  a  ca.Hing  of  tiles  with  atampsoi  the 
year  143  a.d,    {ilenti.  Acc.  Lincei,  XVII,  1008,  p.  57.3.) 

Hm  yflm  naminia. — A  bit  of  the  ancient  Yia  Flaminia  has  been  bronght 
to  light  at  the  corner  of  the  Victor  Kmannel  monument  nearest  the  Piazza 
Venezia.  Xear  by  were  ronstmotiona  in  tufa  and  in  brick,  (fiatd,  Aee, 
Lincet,  XVII,  1908,  p.  574.) 

Boolptoral  I^aementa.  — EjoeaTalaoasby  the  ViUa  SpithOver  anoorered, 
in  a  cavity  made  appai-ently  to  conceal  them  (perhaps  not  in  ancient  times), 
two  nuirble  fragments  of  p;ond  de^i^xn  and  exectition.  The  first  reprp^ents  a 
Silenos,  lacking  the  legs ;  the  other  is  the  luwer  part  of  a  slab  carved  on  both 
rides,  depietang  two  daaohig  f  anna*  and  tiie  wreathed  heads  of  a  Uaenad  and 
a  SiL  iius.  (Xnf.  Scav.  1908,  pp.  347  ff. ;  3  figs.)  Other  fragments  from  the 
same  region  are  piettired  and  descrilied,  ih!<f.  jip.  ;?S2  flL  Al)oiit  I  km.  from 
the  city,  on  the  \i&  i'raenestiua,  two  reliefs  from  a  circular  uioimment  were 
fonnd,  diowing  two  female  flguies  in  full  flowing  drapery,  one  standing, 
the  other  in  rapid  motion  to  the  ritilit  (if'iil.  pp.  353  if.  ;  2  figs.).  A  life- 
size  marble  head  of  a  bearded  man  was  found  on  the  Via  Anrelia,  between 
the  Via  Aurelia  antica  aud  the  Via  delle  loruaci.    (Jltnd.  Acc.  Linceiy 

xvn,  i9oa,  p.  S80.) 

A  Republican  Inscription.  —  A  very  valuable  republican  inscription  has 
lately  been  secured  for  the  Conserratori  museum  (Fig,  1).  It  is  publi>lird 
by  G.  Gatti  in  B.  Com.  Jioin.  XXX \  i,  1008,  pp.  160-226  (3  figs,  and  a 
plate  in  the  full  nseof  the  original).  IXseovared  sometime  ago» — themcaet 
provenance  dnps  not  appear, — if  has  at  last  attracted  dne  notice.  The 
bronze  plate,  0.20  m.  high.  0.51-0.52  wide,  has  snfFfred  chiefly  at  the  upper 
right-hand  corner.  Cn.  Pompeiua  Strabo,  father  of  the  triumvir,  records 
the  gift  of  eitisenship,  under  the  recently  enacted  Lac  Julia,  to  a  twmut 
of  auxiliary  cavalry  from  Spain  which  had  served  under  him  in  the  Social 
War  ;  also  of  certain  dona  militaria  to  the  same  troop.  In  sjdte  of  the 
lacuna  above  mentioned,  the  document  preserves  the  names  of  soute  forty-five 
ofltoers  who  composed  the  conetfiusi  and  approved  the  grants.  The  date  is 
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90  B.C.,  or  early  in  89,  Gatti's  edition  is  supplemented  by  L.  Cesaxo's 
essay  on  the  coins  minted  by  the  Italian  allies  during  this  war  {ibid.  pp. 
227-240;  6  figa). 

Ponerary  Inscriptions.  —  At  Prati  Fiscali  were  found  terra-cotta  oma- 
meiit«  with  Egyptian  scenes,  and  a  number  of  funerary  inscriptions,  one  of 


FlUL'UK   1.   IxstKIJ'TlON  OF  KUPLULICA.N  TiMKS. 


which,  a  metrical  inscription  in  Greek,  was  dedicated  by  her  husband  to  a 
midwife  named  Julia  Primigenia,who.  after  saving  the  lives  of  many  women, 
could  not  herself  escape  death,    (Rentl.  Acc.  Lined,  XVII,  1008,  p.  575,) 

Recent  Finds  of  Coins, —  Besides  the  hoard  of  republican  bronzes 
found  at  Ostia,  a  nuinl)er  of  important  imperial  coins,  from  Rome  and  else- 
where, are  minutely  de8cril)ed  by  Fr.  Gxecchi  in  R.  Ilal.  Num.  XXII,  1909, 
pp.  Ifi-Jfi  (pi.). 

BASSARI.  —  Acquisitions  of  the  Museum,  —  The  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties at  Sassari,  Saniinia.  has  recently  received  by  gift  a  ninnl>er  of  in.scrip- 
tions,  fragments  of  vases  of  the  Carthaginian  and  lloman  periods,  objects  of 
bronze,  etc.    {Boll.  .Arte,  II,  1908.  p,  479.) 

SICTLT.  —  Prehistoric  Tombs  at  Gela,  — In  B.  Pal.  It.  IV,  1908,  pp, 
155-lOH  (fig.),  P.  Orsi  continues  his  description  of  the  prehistoric  tombs 
of  Gela,  with  an  estimate  of  the  results  of  the  excavations. 

SOIJROOIiA.  —  A  New  Brick-stamp.  —  A  new  brick-stamp  of  early 
date  (as  shown  by  the  fonii  SERVOS)  has  l>een  found  at  Sgurgola  (near 
Anagni),  and  added  to  the  collection  in  the  Antiquarium  on  the  Caelian. 
(G.  Gatti,  B.  Com.  Rom.  XXXVI,  1908,  pp.  48-.V2;  fig.) 

TEANO.  — Baths.  — A  great  thermal  establLshment  has  Iwen  excavated 
at  Teanum  Sidicinum,  and  is  described  at  length,  with  plans  and  views,  by 
E.  (Ubrici  in  Not.  Scar.  1908,  pp,  399-416  (13  figs.). 

VICENZA.  —  Necropolis.  —  Near  the  church  of  S.  Felice  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  some  Chri.stian  and  some  pagan  tombs.  In  one  of  the 
latter  the  undisturbed  skeleton  had  a  small  bronze  coin  lying  by  its  left 
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hand.  Cremated  and  iahutnated  bodies  lay  in  the  same  necropolis,  which 
pedmps  4ate>  Iran  the  third  oentury  of  the  ChriatiM  «m.  (iVoC.  5cav.  1906^ 
pp.8a7ff.) 

SPAIN 

NUMANTIA.  —  The  Excavations  of  1908.  —  Tlit>  fonrtli  (  ampui^nfi 
of  excavation  (liiUb)  completes  twelve  moutltti  of  actual  >\-ork,  one^juarter 
of  which  has  been  given  to  the  Iherian  city,  the  rest  to  the  Roman  works. 
Many  features  of  the  latter  are  only  now  fully  understood.  On  the  hill  £1 
Castillejo,  the  most  important  siti-  in  thi'  Tnn'  of  circuinviillation,  thrvp  soper- 
iuiposed  l^ionary  camps  are  distinguistied.  The  latest  is  that  of  Scipio, 
134-138  probably  his  own  beadqaartere ;  liie  seoond,  which  i.s  very 
floUdly  built  of  laadstone  and  contains  a  cistern-room  with  channelled  floor, 
probaMy  I'-  l' -ii'j;a  to  Marcellus,  l.ri-l.')!  ;  and  a  third,  nf  Tv-hich  the  cavalry 
quarters  remain,  is  periiaps  that  o£  runipey,  141-130.  Scipio's  own  prae- 
turium  has  the  form  of  *  Gieek  peristyle  honsei  which  he  perhaps  intro- 
dneed  into  Roman  militevy  nnge.  In  t^eae  and  the  other  fortified  campe 
many  point.'!  of  nrranjcement  are  of  interpst  for  comparison  \Yith  the  German 
limes  castella  and  to  illustrate  written  descriptions.  The  small  finds,  such 
as  coins,  weapons,  and  pottery,  an  of  Talne  for  thdr  flooMt  dating.  The  yvtj 
late  diseorery  of  another  large^  fortified  camp  at  the  Tillage  of  Renieblae, 
six  km.  from  the  city,  renders  a  fifth  campaii^n  ttprpssary.  A  new  map 
of  the  whole  district  has  been  made  by  a  German  expert.  (A.  Schultsm, 
Af^.  Ant.  im,  oob.  477-498;  8  figs.) 

FRANCE 

PRB-ROMAN  REMAINS  IN  FRAWOB.  — In  R.  iSt.  Anc.  XI,  1909, 
pp.  53-fi8.  Clbrc  publishes  notes  on  several  pre-Roman  sites  in  France. 
Near  Cavaillon  the  hill  called  "  Mont  Saint-.) acques"  is  the  site  of  a  pre- 
Boman  town.  Ifntneroua  fr^fmenta  of  potteiy  are  to  be  found  in  tlie 
vicinity.  At  Riez  the  pre-Roman  town  is  to  be  sought  near  the  hill  Saint- 
Maxime,  while  the  Roman  town  lay  npar  tfie  four  pohimns  which  still  stand 
with  their  architrave.  These  columns  probably  formed  part  of  a  teiuple, 
bnt  it  la  not  known  to  what  deity  it  was  dedicated.  At  Lea  Pemies- 
Mirabeau  there  is  the  site  of  a  pre-Roman  town  known  locally  as  Collet 
Redon  "  or  "  La  Tete  Noire."  The  sitp  is  about  50  m.  by  20  m.  and  ditficnlt 
of  access.  Unauthorized  excavations  have  been  carried  on  here,  but  little  is 
known  of  the  reaulta.  Com  foond  in  one  venel  shows  the  ehaiaoter  of  the 
place.  Fragments  of  native  hand-made  pottery  are  abundant;  and  many 
pjpcp?  of  fireek  vases  havp  Iipimi  picked  up.  They  are  Ionic  of  the  seventh 
century  b.c,  and  Attic  of  the  iifth  and  fourth  centuries,  though  some  of 
the  latter  may  be  Campanian.  No  Roman  pottaiy  has  been  found.  'The 
town  was  probably  not  inhabited  after  the  second  oentttrjB.O.  A  Llitin 
instcription  at  Moustlers-Sainte-Marie  is  also  published. 

AIX.  —  New  Inacriptioaa — In  R.  £l  Anc,  XI,  lyui),  pp.  4JM>2  Ctig-)» 
M.  Olkro  publishes  three  fragmratary  Latin  insoriptiona  found  in  the 
yicinity  of  Aix,  and  a  terra-cotta  plaque,  16  cm.  long  by  8  cm.  wide,  dividAd 
into  fqtiarcs  by  lines.  In  each  sqnar^i  is  a  Greek  h'ttnr.  The  writer  makes 
no  attempt  at  decipherment,  but  is  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  a  magic 
tablet  It  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Aix* 
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FKriimi.  —  A  MbMlo.  —  A  Am  moMie  hM  been  difloov«nd  at  Frtfjna, 

icpraeentiii}^'  a  cock-fight,  together  with  other  M*imml^   (RSm.-0«rm.  Kor- 

TUp"n'h>nr'  >".  IF,  1909,  ) 

I.A  CHAPEIiLB.  —  Tluee  TttmulL  —  Iu  R.  Arch.  XUI,  190U,  pp.  216- 
282,  H.  PiiioiTTrr  and  J.  UtcvKunvm  deicribe  three  timi31  tnmaH  at  the 
'western  foot  of  Mont  Poapet,  near  the  hamlet  of  Onay  in  the  oommnne  of 

La  Cliapellrf.  Tlie  thn-c  am  nparly  rnntomp()raTirn!m,  and  their  coiit^Tit''  are 
characteristic  of  the  secoud  Age  of  Bronze,  according  to  the  clafifiificatiou  of 
Montelioa.  A  <leMrit>tion  and  claMifloation  of  the  tombs  of  the  Bronze  Age 
in  Franch*  -(  oiiii^'  is  .I'Mfd. 

MONTAONAC.  —  The  Iiower  Part  of  a  Mimioipal  StatTie.  —  In 
B,  Hoc,  AnL  Fr.  1908,  pp.  216-219,  A  UikKON  db  Villefossk  calhi  atten- 
tion to  tiie  lower  part  of  a  Roman  statne  found  at  Montagnac.  It  repro- 
aented  a  man,  clad  in  the  toga,  standing  with  left  foot  advanced ;  but  it  It 
broken  nfF  at  thf  knfx"?.  At  the  V ft  i)f  thf  figure  is  a  cnpaa.  The.  statne 
belongs  to  the  so-called  municipal  type,  which  is  common  in  Africa  but  has 
nrely  been  fotind  in  Gaol* 

MOST  auttmr.—BaoaTations.  —  In  Jt.  Anih.  XIII,  1900,  pp.  39-46, 
M.vriurK  Piroi'tft  describes  a  weekV  *'xravationa  in  the  camp  at  Mont 
Guerin  (Jura),  in  the  commune  o£  Montrairey-la-Ville.  There  was  at  this 
piac«  a  settlement  at  the  end  of  tho  neolithic  or  the  b^ifinmng  of  the  Bronze 
A^*'.  hut  th*>  most  numerous  relics  (bronzes,  vases,  terra-OOttaSy  etc.)  lielong 
to  tliL'  b<';;inniiig  of  tlie  IlallsUitt  III  |»*  riod.  Three  fragments  of  frrcnk 
amphorae  cuntirm  the  existence  of  commercial  relations  with  Uie  Mediter- 
ranean regions. 

PARIS. — AioqBialtionB  of  the  Lonvre. —  Among  the  recent  acquisi* 
tions  of  the  Lonvrf  are :  (1)  A  ffinale  head  of  marble  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century,  perhaps  iu  the  style  of  Calamis,  formerly  in  the  Borghese  palace 
(JM,S.  XIV,  im,  pp.  198-805;  0<tt,B.~A.  1909,  pp.  52-64.).  (2)  A  bearded 
male  head  from  Macedonia.  (8)  A  funeral  stele  from  Lanrium,  inscribed 
A.tuiKpaTti<s  'Orpm  ei's  .  (4)  A  bronze  statuette  repreaentinc^  a  reclining  goat, 
of  good  style,  from  Ce|)hisia.  (5)  A  bronze  dicast's  ticket  from  Athens,  iu- 
■eiibed  E^npmcXciTf  'A<^(di<a[Zos],  published  in  B.^.  if  nf.fV.  19(i8,  pp.  853^ 
8dO  (fig.).  (^)  A  bronze  statuette  of  Zeus  with  wreath  on  head,  standing, 
partially  draped.  Ilis  cxtt'iulfj  riglif  liand  holds  an  t^ai;tf;  liis  left  lean?  on 
a  sceptre.  (7)  A  small  bronze  head  of  Dionysus  crowned  with  ivy,  from 
Bjnm-  His  long  hair  falls  down  npon  bis  shonlders,  and  two  small  boms 
appear  above  the  lorelieail.  (s)  A  mosaic  from  Carthage,  repre-senting  a 
nade  winged  Eros,  holding  a  basket  full  of  black  grapes.  (A.  Ukrox  DS 
YiixaFoesE  and  £.  Micuox,  B.  Soc.  AnL  Fr.  1908,  pp.  306-^75;  2  figs.) 

ROQUBFBITXZi.— A  Bead  off  BUvanns.— >  In  B.  Soc  AnL  Fr*  100^ 
pp.  226-227,  A.  IIivRON  dk  Vili.efosse  reports  the  discovery  st  Boqoe- 
feuil,  between  Trets  and  Ponr^^^rp»i,  of  a  niarlde  head  of  Silranns.  It  is 
28  cm.  high,  of  rather  good  workmanship,  and  represents  the  god  bearded 
and  wearing  a  crown  of  pine  twigs.  The  marble  has  become  yellow  throogh 
age 

BAIjINS.  — Greek  Vases  in  a  Hallstatt  Oppidum.  —  In  R.  Arch. 
XUI,  1(KM,  pp.  193-212  (pi. ;  6  figs.),  M.  Pjaoutkt  and  J.  Dfi;cuJU.KTT£ 
describe  tl]»  ef^fufum  called  **  Camp  dn  Chiteau,"  in  the  commune  of  Salina 
(Jura).  Fire  strata  are  distinguished  voA  the  objects  foond  in  them  d^ 
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Bcribeds  Tombs  were  also  found  in  the  neighborhood.  Fragments  of 
black-figured  and  red-figured  Greek  vase.s,  wliich  niitst  l»e  dated  in  the  sixtli 
or  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  were  found  in  the  oppUlum  in  con- 
junction with  bronzes,  etc.,  of  the  Hallstatt  III  period,  thu.s  confirming  the 
chronology  arrived  at  from  other  data.  Similar  discoveriea  elsewhere  are 
noted.  The  commercial  relations  of  the  south  with  Gaul  were  evidently  im- 
portant in  the  sixth  century  b.c. 

GERMANY 

NXSOLITHIC  SETTLEMENTB  IN  OERMAir7.  — In  Rdm.-Germ. 
Korrespoudenzblntt,  II,  1JH)9,  pp.  17-23,  A.  S<"HI.I7,  describes  neolithic  settle- 
ments at  Oberei.sesheim,  Xekarsulm,  and  other  places  with  stone  implements 
and  i>ottery  (see  .1  ../..I  .XIII,  p.  98). 

BADBN-BADEIV.  —  Latin  InsorlptionB.  —  In  Rtim.-fHerm.  Korregpnn- 
denzblall,  II,  1909,  pp.  23-24,  F.  IIauo  publishes  two  sepulchral  inscriptions 
of  the  first  century,  marking  the  graves  of  soldiers. 

BERLIN.  —  Prehistorio  Stone  Veasela  from  Egypt.  — In  Rer.  Kunitfs. 
XXX,  lUUi),  cols.  220-22fi  (10  figs.),  II.  K.\nke  gives  a  brief  account  of  some 

remarkable,  prehistoric  stone  vessels  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  Berlin  museum. 
They  were  found  at  Abusir-el-meleq,  east 
of  the  Fayum,  in  1905  and  1906,  when 
about  1200  graves  were  opened.  They 
are  often  in  the  shape  of  animals,  and 
in  other  respects  imitate  vessels  of  clay. 
One  reproduces  a  basket.  Stone  vases 
found  in  royal  tombs  of  the  first  dynastj* 
are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  prehistoric 
period.  The  writer  al.«io  pul)li8he8  an 
interesting  fragment  of  a  stone  vase  from 
a  prehistoric  necropolis  in  L'pi>er  Kgjpt 
upon  which  ajipears  in  relief  an  Egyptian 
warrior  with  raised  axe,  driving  an  enemy 
l>efore  him  (Fig.  2).  Nothing  like  this 
has  previously  l>een  found  in  Egj'pt. 

An  Egyptian  Sketchbook.  —  In  Ber. 
A'un.*/.-».  XXX,  llM)i»,  cols.  197-203  (7  figs.), 
A.  Khman  publishes  part  of  an  Egj'ptian 
sketchlxjok  recently  ac<iuired  by  the  Ber- 
lin museum  from  Up|>er  Egj'pt.  The 

  papyrus,  which   is  broken  into  three 

FioLKE  2. —  Fragment  of  a      pieces,  is  divided  into  small  .squares  by 
Sto.ne  Vase.  red  lines  and  the  figures  sketched  in 

red  or  gray  and  then  finished  in  black. 
Among  the  drawings  are  a  hawk-heurted  lion,  a  swallow,  a  rooster,  a  seated 
king,  etc.  The  book  belongs  to  a  late,  i.e.  Greek  |>eriotl,  and  thre^  hands 
may  be  recognized  in  it.  It  was  probably  the  projierty  of  some  shop  where 
the  drawings  ser>'ed  as  models  for  painters  and  sculptors. 

An  Old  Persian  Bronze.  —  In  Ber.  Kunsls.  XXX,  1909,  cols.  104-166 
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(fig.),  L.  Mksserhchmidt  publishes  a  small  Persian  bronr^  in  the  Berlin 
miLseum  representing  the  fore  jmrt  of  a  reclining  bull.  Ito  resemblance  to  the 
bull  capitals  of  PersejHilis  is  striking.  Examples  of  ancient  Persian  art  are 
not  numerous.  This  was  probably  attached  to  some  piece  of  furniture  as  a 
foot. 

A  Phoenician  Ornamental  Axe.  —  In  Bfr.  KuniUs.  XXX,  1900,  cols.  07- 
90  (fig.),  L.  Me.sskrschmidt  publishes  a  Phoenician  axe  in  the  Berlin  mu- 
seum (Kig.  Ji).  It  is  shapttl  like  a  half  ellipse  with  the  usual  hole  for  the 
haft  and  with  two  large  holes  in  the 
blade.  Ornamental  lines  run  an)un(l 
the  top  of  these  holes,  then  join  and 
extend  in  a  straight  line  to  the  cutting 
e<lge,  dividing  the  blade  in  two.  On 
the  hammer  end  are  two  small  lions  in 
the  round  facing  each  other  over  a 
victim.  Such  an  axe  is  not  practical 
and  niu.st  have  been  made  for  purposes 
of  decoration.  The  lion  motive  points 
to  Syria  as  the  place  of  its  manu- 
facture. 

A  Clazomenian  Sarcophagus.  — 

A  terra-cotta  sarco[)hagus  of  the  usual 
tapering  8liai>e,  now  in  the  Royal 
Mu-seums  at  Berlin,  is  described  by 
R.  Zaun  in  Jb.  Arch.  I.  XXIII,  1008, 
pp.  100-180  (3  figs.),  and  conjpared  in 
all  its  details  of  decoration  with  other  '  Fiocke  '6.  —  Phokmcian  Axe. 
contemporary  8i»t'cimen8  already  pub- 
lished. The  peculiarity  of  the  new  one  js  in  its  having  the  Hght-on-<lark 
techni(pie  for  the  decoration  of  the  upper  part  and  the  dark-on-light  for  the 
lower  part.  The  main  picture  shows  a  winged  Athena  l)etween  two  dis- 
mounted horwnien  who  may  l>e  meant  for  the  Dioscuri.  Two  centaurs  are 
of  the  very  old  Silenus  type  with  full  hutnau  figure  joined  to  the  hiud  part 
of  a  horse. 

A  Campanian  Crater.  —  In  Bfr.  Kunsts.  XXX,  lOOO,  cols.  185-189 
(fig.),  R.  Zaun  publishes  a  fine  Campanian  crater  0..j7  m.  hiiih  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Antiiiuarium  in  B<*rlin.  It  is  black,  with  gilding  about  the 
lip,  and  adorned  alx>ut  the  mi<Idle  with  a  garland  «)f  vine  h-aves  represented 
pla.stically  and  then  gilded.  The  gilding  on  the  black  background  produces 
the  effect  of  a  metal  vase.  It  dates  from  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
turj'  B.C. 

A  Portrait  Head  of  Maxlmin.  —  In  Ber.  Kunsts.  XXX,  lOOO,  cols.  1-37- 
141  (fig.),  II.  WiN.NEFF.Li*  publishes  a  portrait  head  of  the  Roman  emperor 
Maximin  ('2''\i>-2W  a.d.)  recently  acquirwl  by  the  Berlin  muwuni.  It  is 
identified  by  coins  and  by  a  jM)rtrait  head  in  Munich.  Traces  of  paint  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  eyes,  hair,  and  lieard. 

Prebistorio  Bronze  Weapons  from  Canena. —  In  Ber.  Kunsts.  XXX, 
1009,  cols.  170-1H2  (2  figs.),  H.  Schmidt  publishes  two  bronze  weapons 
found  a  number  of  years  ago  at  Canena,  near  Halle  a.  S.,  and  lately  acquired 
by  the  Berlin  museum.    One  is  a  dagger  of  a  type  found  in  northern  Italy 
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where  H  wm  probably  made  and  exported  to  nortiieni  Europe.  The  other 

is  a  peculiar  weaiion  cousistitig  of  a  dagger  attached  at  right  angles  to  a 
handleof  brooxe  (Fig.4).    The  type  probably  originated  in  Spain.  Both 

weapons  belong  to  the  oldest  bronze  period  o£ 
nortiunm  Europe  and  therefore  date  from  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  second  millennium  B.C.  They  are  de- 
8Crih<>(l  n1sn  in  Z  F.ihn.  XfJ.  I'J.Vl'^T. 

Objects  oi  the  Lia  Tdue  Period  from  Hra- 
dlMht.— In  Ber.  KwuU,JiXJi,  1900,  eols.  177-199 
(3  figs.),  SciiuciiiiARDT  publishes  a  number  of 
objects  from  thp  coUfction  of  W.  Osborne  recently 
acquired  by  the  Berlin  museum.  They  aU  came 
from  HradJeeht  in  Bohemia  and  belong  to  the  L» 
T(*MiL'  period  of  culture,  dating  from  the  first  cen- 
tury n,c.  They  consist  of  iron  tools,  bronze  fibulae 
and  other  ornaments,  horn  pin^i,  uud  a  black  glazed^ 
or  light  red  and  white  painted  potteiy. 

BONIT.  —  A  Roman  Portrait  Head.  —  In 
Bnnn.  Jh.  lis.  IDOIJ,  pp.  121-1. 18  (2  pis.;  7  figs.), 
H.  Lkunkh  publitthett  a  portrait  head  of  a  Roman 
lady  foond  two  yeare  at  8ehwarzilieindorf  and 
now  in  the  musfMirn  at  Rnnn.  It  is  life-size,  of 
Parian  marble,  and  probably  dates  from  200-240 
A.D.  Excavations  carried  on  at  the  place  where 
the  head  was  fonnd  have  revealed  a  fow  traoea  of 
the  prehistoric.  i>en(xl,  but  notliiiig  of  Roman  date. 
The  head,  therefore,  probably  came  from  Bonn  and  may  have  bem  the 
portrait  of  a  Roman  empress. 

▲  TemHEKrtta  Portrait  off  a  Qerman. — In  £e»m.  Jh,  118, 1909,  ppb  68- 
74  (pi. ;  4  fi.i;s.),  .\.  vo.\  SAt.is  piiblislies  a  small  terra-cotta  portniif  of  a  man, 
now  ill  the  iiiii-seutn  at  Bonn,  which  still  retains  most  of  its  ori^^iiial  color. 
It  dates  fruiu  tiie  firtit  century  a.d.,  and  the  luode  in  which  the  hair  is 
dressed  ebowe  that  it  represents  a  German. 

6ISSSEN.  —  Neolithic  Settlements.  —  In  the  spring  of  1908  a  neo- 
lithic settleuient  was  discovered  near  Leihgestern,  7  km.  south  of  Giossen. 
Stone  axes  and  other  tools  and  quantities  of  potsherds,  both  decora  led  and 
ondeoorated,  wero  found  at  a  depth  of  from  0.50  m.  to  liSO  m.  below  tiie  sur- 
face. At  another  neolilliic  settlement  already  known  1  km.  east  of  Giessen 
two  tombs  of  the  La  T^jne  period  were  opetied  and  in  ow  nf  them  a  sword 
88  cm.  long  was  found  together  with  an  iron  armlet,  a  bronze  ueck  ring,  elc. 
(KRAMKm  JUfn».-<?erm.  Kcrrupondmuiilm^  H,  1909,  pp.  88-86  ;  8  figs.) 

OORNHATJSEN.  —  A  Glass  TTrn.  —  Frag:ments  of  clear  yellowisli 
green  glass  were  found  at  Gornhausen,  which  when  put  togetlier  made  a 
nearly  complete  urn,  about  30  cm.  high.  {^Rdnu-Genn.  Kurrespondenzblattf 
n,  1909,  p.  24.) 

BEDDER TTHEIM.  —  Roman  Amnlets. — In  Rom.-Gemi.  Koirtspond- 
enzblatt,  II,  llHM*,  pp.  24-27,  G.  Kbopatscheck  describes  two  Koman  amu- 
lets found  before  the  north  door  of  Nida,  the  Roman  settlement  at  Hed- 
demheim.  One  was  a  crescentehaped  pendMit  of  silver,  like  the  lunvLa  of 
nantnSt  Bpid.  640.  The  other  was  a  bronse  pfaallui^  iaseribed  with  the  word 
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furo,  which  Kropatsobeek  tokes  M  eqoivalftnk  to  pvero,  oompwing  Yftnop 

L.L.  y\L  !'".    With  th'sr-  two  amnl<'t-<  Kropatsrh'^rlc  compares  the  pArta 
of  a  chain  tound  at  Treves,  oonsistiog  of  iuur  lunulae  and  four  j^ialH. 

JBHA.  —  Aoqauitioa  of  Late  Roman  AnUquitiea.  —  First  publicar 
tioii  in  full  of  aiitiqnitiM  found  in  a  late  Roman  tomb  «t  IMmutodt  nwr 
R**m(l;i  l.y  (i.  RiciiHOKX  in  Z.  Efhn.  XL.  inos,  pp.  f)02  fil 4.  .Inscribes  fully, 
^ith  illustratious,  a  peculiar  neck-riug  of  silver  wire,  two  thick  rosette-like 
fibulae  of  eonicfU  shape,  a  oroee-bow  fibula,  an  amber  necklace,  bracelets  of 
silver  wire,  a  bronae  puJ  with  loose  handle,  a  flat  bowl  of  broDEe,  with  thi«e 
ring-hanflles,  a  bone  needle,  an  iron  knife  with  Ikhk'  liaiKllt\  arul  a  imniber 
of  small  ornaments  or  bosses  of  silver  or  silver  wire.  The  find,  which  re- 
mained  fw*  •  time  in  tiie  library  in  Weimar,  is  now  in  the  museum  of 
the  UniTenity  of  Jena.  The  was  of  late  provincial  Roman  timet,  the 
■work rn an « hip  of  the  silver  dating  somewhere  betw-'cn  200  and  ^-'O  a.d. 

MAIKZ.  —  Latin  Inaotlptiona. — In  Rdm,-Germ.  Korrespomiemblait,  TT, 
1909,  pp.  li7-ii^,  KSrber  pabligbes  eSgiit  fngmenfaxy  Latin  inscriptions 
veoenkly  found  at  Mainz.  A  consiilt  rable portion  of  the  inscription,  (rf  wliieh 
part  was  pui>lisli»Ml  ihiiL  I.  \>.  7>'.  Xn.  J.  •.v-i---  -rTtivfr-fl  in  .-Tr.'tl'  pi'-'f-:, 

UliU  8TRBLITZ. — Report  of  Progress  in  the  Rethra-Explora- 
tloii.^In  Z.  Etkn.  XL»  IWB,  pfk.  915-^19,  G.  Oestrn  tells  of  remains 
found  beneath  the  waters  ot  BlankaObiirgBteioh :  oak  pillaca,  grooved  or  * 
rnorti.<(  <l  anil  fast<»ned  with  wooden  pins,  and  a  plank  flooring  covered  with 
a  mosaic  of  small  stones.  These  a  committee  of  the  Anthropological  Society 
of  Berlin  agree  with  the  ilnder  in  regarding  as  relics  of  the  stone  age.  In 
Zippelower  and  Rosenhols  Oeeten  has  found  remains  of  militaiy  walls 
ftml  ^at*'H,  ^vl^K.•ll  lie  ref^^anlfi  :r-  t!ii'  /* f/rj^  f'^'rh^rierum  of  Tliietmar  and  his 
urbs  quaedam  Hiedegoat.  The  Fisotierinael  has  been  more  fully  investi- 
gated, including  the  stntetnie  near  the  shore,  where  charred  wood,  masses 
of  bnmt  clay,  stones  split  by  the  action  of  fire,  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
borso.  an  iron  Lnoklo,  piorrs  of  shoft.  metal,  etc.,  wpre  found.  The  sub- 
Structure  of  the  island^  formed  of  bruah-wuod  and  timbers,  is  described. 

imrWHGfflN.-^  A  Roman  Vaao  wltii  Ball«fa.«->In  tba  RSm.'Gtrm* 
K<  rn  spomdtnJbteit,  II,  1900,  pp.  8-9,  (i.  Mk.stwerdt  desoribea  a  Roman  vase 
vitli  tiirf^  medallions  in  r<>liff  which  was  fonnd  at  Xymwegen.  One  of  the 
medallions  represents  a  quadriga,  witii  the  inscription  calot  twne/e,  ^*  well 
done,  blue,**  eo/ot  being  for  noAAc.  MedaUions  on  each  side  of  this  diow  a 
mnning  Ao%  and  a  leaping  stag. 

OBUHADBN.  —  BzcavatloQ  Of  the  Roman  Camp.  -  Tn  the  R6m.- 
Germ.  Korrespondenzblntt,  II,  1909,  pp.  1-^,  G.  KkoI'ATSCUICCK  describes 
the  excavation  of  tiie  Roman  camp  at  Obeiaden  (see  XI  I,  pp.  372, 

478).  The  remdns  of  pottery  showed  that  the  camp  oooapied  the  site  of  a 
GfTman  settlement,  and  tlie<f',  with  (lie  coins  "  hi -h  wrrf  iniparfln^d.  show 
that  the  camp  was  an  early  one  of  Drusus,  not  tiieutioued  in  our  literary 
sources,  and  contemporary  with  the  earlisit  remains  at  Halters.  The  oamp 
was  sliown  to  be  octagonal  in  sh^,  and  two  more  towers  were  located,  as 

well      fh-"  prrii'f n'-iiiMi. 

O8NABR0CK.  —  Acquiaition  of  Roman  Coius.  —  A  uumber  of  Ro- 
man odns  were  recently  found  at  Barenau,  inolnding  a  very  rare  gold  coin 
of  16  B.C.  They  w^ere  taken  to  the  mnsenm  at  Osnabriiek.  (fiSm<i-Otrm. 
Km^ondttaUaUf  II,  1909,  p.  10.) 
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POSERNA.  —  NeoUthio  Grave*.  —  Tn  Z.  Ethn.  XLT,  1009,  pp.  120-123, 
A.  GoTZE  describes  two  hill-graves  {Htigeiffril/*er)  n«'ar  Poserna  (NVeissen- 
feLs).  A  round  or  oval  pit  is  carried  deeper  by  digging  a  rectangular  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  a  board  or  plank  perhaps  origindly  covering  this  lower 
part.  Flint  iiniil»'inent.s,  spiral  (jinaments  (earrings?),  amphorae  of  two 
Bort«  (Scknuramphorae  and  Kugelamphorae),  a  stone-axe,  tiint-chippings,  and 
ingmentB  of  skeletons  were  found  in  these  graves,  which  the  writer  risers 
to  the  Middle^erman  stone  age. 

ZABBRN.  —  A  Oallo-Roman  ITecropoIls.  —  Tn  breaking  through  a 
Roman  wall  to  consitract  a  street,  a  Gallo-Kunian  burial  place  was  found  with 
various  small  objects,  coins,  fibulae,  etc.  (£^^(?snH.  K*nresponden*bUttt* 
n,  1900,  p.  24.) 

f  AUSTRIA-HUNQARY 

BZCATATXOim  HT  80Una»  ZBTRIA.--Iii  Jk,  Oat.  AnA.  T. 
XI,  1800,  Beiblatt,  eoli.  107-180,  A.  Ghirs  publishes  the  more  important 
remits  of  excavations  conducted  in  wiithcm  Istria  in  tlu^  s]>rinf,'  of  1907. 
At  Val  Catena  a  small  temple  was  found  between  the  two  temples  already 
known,  and  2.4  in.  from  the  eemidreidar  oolonoidtt.  North  of  this  tnnple 
there  are  several  rooms  with  a  portico  LtO  m.  long  and  10  tn.  wide  leading 
to  a  snmll  building.  Vwv'i  '»f  t!i.«  cntaMatiire  of  the  temple  of  Xpptnne 
was  found.  At  Moute  CoUiai  a  small  villa  ruttira  in  which  oil  was 
made  oame  to  light,  and  a  nnmber  of  short  inscriptions,  chiefly  names 
stamped  on  tilee.  At  Pola  a  number  of  sepulchral  fragments  were  dis> 
roTpred  hftwppn  the  Porta  .\urea  mv\  the  Porta  lucole.  Repairs  to  the 
Palazzo  Municipale  show  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  w^est  wall  of 
the  temple  is  still  well  preserved.  At  the  east  and  of  tl»  modem  F<mo 
tibe  demolition  of  some  houses  revealed  exedne  and  niehes,  in  one  of  which 
were  frai^nnf  iits  of  a  statue  of  a  Eoman  emparor,  perhaps  Trajan,  and  a 
kneeling  barbarian. 

OOBOUH.— ▲  Pvddatoilo  Taae. — In  Amtati  of  ArtHuudogy  and 
Anthropoloffiff  II,  1900,  pp.  27-32  (pi.),  A.  M.  Woodward  publiithes  a 
prehistoric  vase  found  in  1906  at  Oonlnn.  oightoen  miles  inland  from 
Spalato.  It  ia  hand-made,  and  decorated  with  two  bands  of  hatched  tri* 
angles  incised  and  filled  in  with  white.  The  saifaoe  is  hnrnislied  to  a 
Inatrous  black.    It  pvobablgr  dates  from  the  end  of  the  neoUthio  period. 

QREAT  BRITAIN 

BARTON  MOATS.  —  A  Late  Cttttio  8attlein«nt.  —  In  CI.  R.  XXII, 

lf>n8.  pp.  259-2tt0  (pi.),  F.  G.  Walker  d("»frihw  a  late  Celtic  settlement 
recently  found  at  Barton  Moats  near  Cambridge.  In  digging  trial  trenchps 
through  a  large  mound  a  ditch  110  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  det>p 
was  discovered  almost  full  of  blaok  ash.  This  \\m  composed  of  a  mixture 
of  burnt  straw,  seeds,  bone<?  of  animals.  pnt?shenls.  bronzp  and  iron  artich»s, 
some  of  which  are  Roman,  including  a  horse-shoe,  and  other  things.  An 
earthen  cooking  pot  still  standing  on  its  hearth  of  stones  with  bunt  twigs 
under  it  was  the  mo.st  noteworthy  single  find.  The  trench  was  i&hablteid 
from  al^ont  loo  h.c.  to  100  a.d.  by  proplf  liviticf  in  wattlf-  lints. 

BRANSTON  HALL.  — Bronse  CelU.  — In  Prttc.  Soc.  Ant.  XXII, 
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1908,  pp.  3-6,  there  if  a  dewsription  by  Sir  Jork  Evaito  of  ten  bronze  celts 
from  BranstoQ  HaU,  four  miles  soutlieaiit  of  Lincoln.  They  were  foand  in  a 
gravel  fit  about  t^'o  feet  from  tite  surface  and  are  in  an  «xeelleat vtate  of 
preaervatioo.  Four  of  Uiem  are  from  the  tame  mould. 

im  iimiWflTmff — Hzploratlon  of  tiui  BntKiroiii^  Book*  Cave, 

—  IniVoe.  Soe.  Ant.  XXIL  li^os.  pp.  »-12,W.  Bemro^r  makes  a  brief  re- 
port upon  the  exploration  of  tin'  llartioront^h  noi-k>  i'-.ivi'  ahout  one  inih^from 
Brassingtron.  The  tloor  is  uneven,  with  several  deep  pockets  at  the  far  end 
and  one  near  fbe  entrance.  At  the  back  the  toil  wae  abont  three  feet  deep 
and  showed  three  floors.  The  finds oondsted of  pottery  dating  from  Soman 
times  and  later,  five  Ijrooohes,  seveml  knivrs  and  small  ol>jects  in  bone  and 
luetal  and  a  rudely  cut  gem  probably  repreaentiug  Athena,  armed  with  shield 
and  spear,  holding  a  Victory.  Many  bones  of  ammals  were  also  found. 
iSitf.  pp.  120-135  (2  plansX  W.  S.  Fox  describes  in  detail  the  exc  avation  of 
th«»  cfivA.  R.  A.  S.NfrTn.  ihid.  ]>\k  !•>'  1  I'  f  fl. :  2  figs.),  di^w^nsses  thn  olijfrts 
found  and  concludes  that  the  cave  wh»  ueteti  in  the  hrnt  aixl  M-coad  centuries 
▲.D.,  and  perhaps  two  or  tbxee  hundred  years  earlier,  by  ix opU-  who  were  in 
touch  with  the  pre-Romau  cirilizatiou  of  Yorkshire. 

CORBRIDOB.  —  The  Excavations  of  1907.  —  In  Prw.  S„r.  Ant.  XXII, 
liK)6,  pp.  300-302,  F.  tiAVCRFJELOsuouuarizeiithe  results  of  the  excavations 
at  Corbridge  In  1907.  The  approaoh  to  the  north  end  of  the  Roman  bridge 
o?er  theTyne  was  uncovered;  an  eiZtenslTe  building  provid* d  with  hyp»> 
canft''.  and  jnoLably  a  rt^fidf^iior.  was  excavntod  on  tlu»  t<)[>  of  a  liill  ;  near 
this,  but  of  earlier  date,  was  t mnd  a  tank  in  which  was  a  remarkable  Ko- 
mano-British  relief  repreeeDting  a  lion;  and  finally,  on  the  hiU*topb  on  both 
iidee  of  a  street,  many  buildings  were  excavated  which  yielded  aome  in- 
acriptions  and  many  mi«<(  i  M  m' ous  anti  piiti'  < 

CORSTOPITUM.  — The  iSzoavatious  of  190a  — la  CL  R.  XXIII, 

1909,  pp.  26-28,  K.  H.  FoseTn  reports  npon  the  excavations  at  GorstopitanT 
in  lOOS.  On  the  north  aide  of  th**  hroad  str*-«'l  discoveivd  in  1907,  remains 
of  two  irranaries  wrrc  found  nearly  one  lumdred  fet-t  lon^r  froin  Jiorth  to 
south  and  mon'  than  twenty  feet  w  ide,  la  the  east  granary  several  frag- 
menteof  sculpt  iireoame  to  light,  including  a  panel  bes^g  a  head  with  rays 
and  a  circular  nimbus.  Behind  the  left  shoulder  is  a  scourge.  Some  dis- 
tance fast  of  tlie  c^ranaries  are  the  remains  of  a  lari;i'  IniiMin;.,'  which  was 
only  partially  excavated.  On  its  west  side,  which  is  over  220  feet  long,  the 
wall  still  sts^ds,  in  places  to  a  height  of  fonr  courses,  built  of  large  stones. 
From  the  inner  face  cross  walls  prujoct  eastward  at  intervals  of  about  eigh- 
teen ft't't.  forming  a  si^rifs  nf  small  courts  wliidi  probaVdy  ojx-iipd  upon  a 
large  central  oourt.  West  of  the  northern  purl  uf  this  structure  Mas  a 
small,  rode  building  of  late  date  in  which  forty-eight  gold  coins  and  a  large 
fold  ring  wen'  found  wrapped  in  a  pi*'i  e  of  sheet  lead.  Tli^  coins,  which 
are  in  fine  condition,  date  from  VaU'iitinian  T  to  Ma^^nu-;  Maximns.  and  were 
probably  hidden  about  385  a.i>.  Over  one  thousand  coins  in  all  have  been 
found  on  the  site,  many  of  them  showing  traces  of  flie.  Great  quantities  of 
potttTv  and  many  small  lironjses  were  also  found. 

BDUfBtTROH.  —  A  Contract  of  the  Fifth  Tear  of  Amenhotep  IV. 

—  lu  iS,  BibL  Arch.  XXX,  1908,  pp.  272-275  (pi.),  F.  Li-  GaiFFixii  pub- 
Uahee  a  fragment  of  an  Egyptian  writing  tablet  owned  by  Mr.  Moir  Bryce, 
of  Edinbuigb,  contalxdog  a  contract  for  the  hiring  of  a  BlaTe,<and  adds  one 
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more  to  the  rare  group  ol  **  Bargainfl  **  published  by  Mr*  Geidiner  in  Z.  Aeg* 

Sp.  Alt.  1906,  p.  27. 

ESSEX.— Bxploratiou  of  the  Red  Hilla.  —  In  PrtM;.  Soc.  Ant.  XXII, 
1908,  pp.  16:1-207  (6  plaoii;  12  pis. ;  7  tigs.),  a  report  is  made  upon  the  ex* 
ploration  of  the  Bed  Hills  daring  the  years  1906  and  1907.   H.  Wilmkr 

I>oints  out  th;it  IhiTO  are  serornl  hundred  of  those  on  the  const  of  Essex 
varying  iu  size  irom  a  tew  rods  to  several  acres,  most  of  them  under  culti- 
vation. They  are  low  mouuds,  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing raarshea,  composed  of  a  mass  of  burnt  earth  and  containing  many 
roui^hly  sliii|K"(T  [liercs  of  humt  clay,  pome  of  which  are  a  foot  in  ]».'iig(li  aud 
from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  use  to  which  they  were  put 
is  at  preiient  uu known.  Three  mounds  were  opened  at  Langenhoe,  and  one 
at  Qoldhancer.  The  absence  of  domestic  utensils  proves  that  the  mounds 
were  not  occupied.  W.  H.  Damon  dLscusses  the  gt'()lo.;i<':il  aspect'? of  those 
mouuda;  J.  U.  B.  Jknku«s,  the  chemical  character  of  some  of  the  Unds;  K. 
T.  Newton,  the  bones;  A.  H.  Lyell,  the  plants  identified  in  the  charcoal ; 
and  F.  W.  IIicadf.r,  the  pottery  fragments.  Ibid*  pp.  207-2U  (3  figs.),  some 
late  Celtic  rfinaius  from  the  coas(  of  Brittany  resembling  ol>jt'cts  found  in 
the  Ked  liills  are  published.  The  purpose  of  these  mounds  is  not  jet 
dear. 

OODMANCHESTBB.  —  DlaeovMT  of  Ovaek  CoIim.  —  Two  Grsdc 

coins,  of  the  first  and  second  centnrios  B.C..  totjother  with  nine  Roman 
coins,  ranging  in  period  from  Domitian  to  Constantino  II,  were  found  iu 
a  small  ancient  burial-plaoe  in  Godmanchester  by  F*  G.  Walker,  who 
records  the  discovery  in  Num,  Chron,  1908,  pp.  374-876  (2  figs.). 

LANSDOWN.  — Recent  Dlscoveriee.— Tn  Proc.  Soc.  Anf.  XXTT, 
1908,  pp.  (o  pls>)i  T.  <S.  Busu  reports  upou  the  excavations  at  I.aus- 
down,  near  Bath,  190&-O6.  Foandatioos  of  six  buildings  were  bruught  to 
light,  and  many  small  objects  of  bronxe  and  iron,  as  well  as  quantities  of 
pottery.  One  ruilo  Ilritish  coin  was  found  and  2'\[  Komnn  coins,  dating 
from  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  to  the  fifth  century.  There  were  also 
found  four  stone  coffins  oontaioiiqf  draktons,  &  number  of  human  skulls 
and  other  bones,  several  flat  disks  of  oAlitey  and  a  number  of  stone  moulds. 

MAUMBtTRY  RINQS.  — A  Roman  Amphitheatre.  —  II.  S.  flRW 
reports  that  the  excavations  begun  at  Maumbury  iiiugs  prove  that  the 
plaoe  was  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  The  hard  chalk  floor  was  covered  with 
a  gravelly  substanoe,  peihapa  used  for  the  surface  of  the  arena.  Boman 
pottery  and  other  remains  were  found  at  tliis  hnel.  A 8  yet  no  tanwe  of 
steps  for  the  accommodation  of  the  spectators  has  been  discovered.  (£.  J. 
FOMDTKB,  CL  R,  XXTII,  I909y  p.  60.) 

OZFOSO, — AcquiaitionB  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in  1906.  —  In 
the  Report  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Ashmf>lfc;aii  Mu.seum  for  19^^.  the  following 
acquisitions  are  announced :  (1)  Several  specimens  of  Egyptian  blue^lazed 
pottery  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  representing  "wasters  "from  a  factory, 
spoiled  by  overheating.  •  (2)  A  Mycenaean  oncx  from  Rhodes.  (3)  Bronze 
pins  and  iilmlac,  of  the  early  Iron  Age,  from  a  tonili  at  Aegioii.  (1)  .V 
Tauagra  figurine,  representing  an  old  woman  bent  with  age.  The  features 
ate  tiUran  from  life.  (5)  A  drai)ed  female  figure  in  relief,  holding  a  oomn- 
copia,  from  a  palf  Mue  enamelled  vase  of  Ptolemaic  fabric.  (6)  A  series  of 
Boman  va8es>of  various  provincial  fabrics,  from  the  ooUeotion  of  Sir  John 
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Erans.  One  from  Cologne  is  inscribed  bene  hibe.  An  interesting  class  con- 
sists of  glazed,  red-faced  vessels,  with  incised  plant  «1osiEnT«.  (7)  Several 
iinplemeuts  of  the  Bronze  Age,  from  Long  Witteuliaiu  and  fruat  the  Tlmmesi 
near  WaUingfonL 

PEVBNBET.  —  Bxoavatiooa  at  the  Roman  Port.  —  Kxcavations  at 
the  Roman  fort  at  IVvptlm-v,  Sussex,  harp  revealed  a  drain  ninning  throti!?h 
the  north  wall,  aud  a  well  \  feet  square  and  10  feet  G  inches  deep,  of  Roman 
date.  Tte  «daB  and  pirtaherds  found  bekmg  to  the  foarth  m  third  oaDtury 
A.v.    rl    Vr  ^  M  7M         /'       <     Ay,;.  XXIf,  1908,  pp.  lol-l'A) 

RUTIiAlfD.  —  MUcellaneoua  Discoveries.  —  In  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  XXII, 
1908,  pp.  46-50  (2  pis.;  tig.),  V.  B.  Crowtukr-Beyxon  reports  upon  the 
diaooveries  in  Bntland  sinoe  lOOS.  There  have  been  found  at  Oakham  a 
number  of  worked  flints  and  scrap'r^  nml  at  Qreat  Casterton  a  skr-lfton 
of  the  prehistoric  jwriod.  At  Cottesmore  a  hoard  of  objects  of  the  Hronzc 
Age  was  discovered,  including  two  socketed  celts  and  parts  of  two  others,  a 
M^etod  ipear  head,  three  gouges,  a  chliel,  and  part  of  a  aword  btede.  At 

Market  Overton  a  Roman  pnttfry  kiln  was  found,  to^rthcr  with  many 
broken  vessels  and  miscellaneous  aniatl  objects.  Many  Auglo-hnson  remains 
came  to  light  here,  among  them  a  water  ck)ck,  and  objects  of  mediaeval  date 
were  found  in  TarH>usidac«e. 

8PROT70HTON.  —  A  Bronze  Age  Dafe:er  Blade.  —  In  Pror.  S<>c. 
AnU  XXJI,  190B,  pp.  bi>~bb  (tig.),  C.  H.  R£ad  publishes  a  dagger  bla<l<-. 
9|  inches  long,  from  Sproughton,  Ipswich.  It  ia  a  fine  specimen,  dating 
from  the  Bromse  Age.  He  alao  pablishes  a  bronze  torn  from  the  Thames. 

AFRICA 

CARXHAISB.— Bxcavatlona  on  the  Hill  of  Bordj-Djedid.  —  The 

excavations  carriod  on  in  1008  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  <<f  l^ordj-Dj^did, 
Carthage,  have  yielded  interesting  re.sults.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  .semi* 
circular  construction,  40  m.  in  diameter,  was  found,  corresponding  to  an 
aqueduct  of  similar  shape.  Back  of  th is  were  eonsiderable  remains  of  bsthSi 
in  which  fracrments  of  an  insrriptiuii  in  honor  of  the  emperors  Cri^US, 
Liriiiius,  aud  Coustautiue  were  discovered.  Lower  down  were  Carthaginian 
graves,  most  of  which  had  been  ojwned  in  Roman  tfanes.  The  bntisl  diam^ 
bear  was  at  the  foot  of  a  shaft,  and  the  bodies  were  burnt  and  endoaad  in 
wondfMi  coffin';.  Tlie  objects  found  in  the  tombs,  small  vases,  lamps,  etc., 
w  ere  of  no  particular  value.  In  one  grave  was  a  silver  plate,  4  cm.  >c  3.2  cm., 
engraved  with  figures  common  in  Egyptian  art.  Thess  tombs  in  date  occupy 
a  middle  place  between  those  of  Douimes  and  Saints-lfouique.  During  the 
excavatiniis  an  important  deposit  '  f  l^'  iman  lamps  was  found,  many  of  them 
of  unusual  shape  and  decoration.  (Father  DK1.ATTRK,  C  Ji>  Acad.  Jntc. 
1908,  pp.  592-001 ;  5  figs.) 

iMd  Seals  In  B,  Soe.  Ant,  Fr,  1906,  fvp.  319-220,  222^3,  P.  Hov- 

CKAf  piihliHiios  three  inscribed  leati  bullae  fouinl  at  Carthag**.  and  intprest- 
ing  as  showing  the  method  by  which  they  were  attached  to  the  string.  Two 
of  them  consist  of  a  single  disk  of  lead,  with  a  hole  running  through  it 
transferssiy.  The  other  consists  of  two  disks  soldered  together,  with  the 
FtrinLi;  bftwppn  them.  Other  lead  seals  from  Carthage  are  pu1'Ii>h<-<l  by 
the  same  author,  md,  pp.  242,  2tid,  289,  300-^7,  and  303-305;  and  still 
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another  by  A.  II^bon  oe  Villkfosse,  ibid.  pp.  3dO-331.  All  of  theun  weie 
oommanicftted  bj  FaHier  DelaMm. 

ICAHDIA.  —  Reooveiy  of  Objects  from  the  Sea.  —  Tlic  latest  efforts 
to  recover  the  objects  iliseovered  by  sponge  divers  in  the  soa  near  Mahdia 
(-.4.X-1.  XIII,  pp.  H)2-10ii)  are  reported  upon  by  A.  Mkrlin  iu  C.  li.  Acad, 
Inte,  1908,  pp.  532^1  (fig.)*  Then  an  ftboat  iizfcy  loDie  and  Corinthitti 
oolnmns,  aboQt  6  m*  high  and  0.70  m.  in  diameter,  carefully  piled  in  ten 
rows  just  as  they  w<»r*»  aboard  ship.  Capitals  and  other  blocKs  vi  erp  placed 
between  them.  None  of  the  coluoms  have  been  brought  to  the  Hurface  ad 
jet.  neees  of  the  iMp  were  found,  aome  minor  ol^eete  of  bronae,  end 
many  broken  amphorae;  also  parts  of  at  least  three  large  marble  vases 
adorned  with  figures  car%'^ed  iu  relief,  fsimilnr  to  the  so-called  Rorghese  vase 
iu  the  Louvre.  The  ship  was  about  '60  m.  loug  and  7  or  8  ra.  wide,  and  no 
doubt  sank  from  orerloading. 

TUNIS.  —  New  Latin  Insoriptions. — In  C.  R.  Acad.  Tnsc.  1009,  pp. 
91-101  (fig.).  A.  Mkki.in  publishes  four  Lutiii  inf^criptiotis  recently  found  in 
TuuiH.  At  Medeina,  the  ancient  Althiburos,  the  forum  measuring  37  m. 
by  45  m.  was  eiuronnded  by  %  colonnade.  Within  this  atood  atetoee,  moat 
of  the  bases  of  which  axe  preserved.  One  here  published  records  the  setting 
iifi  of  a  Marsyas.  Two  inscriptions  found  between  Kasrln  (Cilliuni)  and 
feriana  (Thelepte)  prove  that  the  tribe  Husuni  mentioned  by  Pliny  lived 
in  that  region ;  and  that  the  abbreriation  Gtm  Mm,  Reff*  stands  for  geii$ 
Mfu>(^uniorum)  Reg(tanorum).  Anollier  found  at  Siaoun  in  the  extreme 
snnth  of  Tunis  shows  that  in  IfS  a.i>.  a  fortified  camp  w.t<s  established  at 
that  spot  by  Septiuiius  Severus  ab  a  protection  against  the  Garamantea. 

UNITED  STATES 

BOSTON.  —  Recent  Acquisitions  by  the  Muaeum  of  Fine  Arte.— 
The  T%irtiMhird  Annual  Beport  of  the  Boston  Mnseum  of  Fine  Arts  an* 

nounces  the  following  accjuijiitions :  (1)  Six  fragments  of  an  archaic  grave 
stele  of  a  youth  from  fioeotia.  The  three  larj^er  fragments  contain  (a)  the 
head  and  left  fore-arm ;  (b)  the  waist  and  the  legs  to  the  knees  ;  (c)  the 
right  hand.  **  Beprssentation  in  flat  relief  of  a  nnde youth  in  profile  to  right, 
his  left  leg  forward.  Ilis  right  hand,  slightly  aJv  u,  1  and  raised,  holds  an 
aryballos  by  a  strap:  his  left  hand  raised  to  the  level  of  his  head  and 
holds  up  a  branch  witli  two  |)omegranates.  On  his  head  is  an  olive  wreath; 
bdow  this  tlie  hair  is  arraaged  in  four  spiral  earls.  The  nose  and  ehin  are 
injured.  On  the  aryballoe  are  traces  of  decoration  in  relief, — ^a  tongue 
pattern  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  lotos  chain. "  Above  the  head  are  two  let- 
ters of  an  inscription.  A  torso  of  a  man,  0.20  m.  high,  of  Graeco- 
Romaa  style,  (i)  Four  bronie  statuettes,  one  of  Graeoo-Bomaa  date 
reprenenting  Nike  advancing,  with  floating  drapery.  In  her  raised  right 
hand  she  carries  a  wreath,  in  ht^r  left  a  cornucopia.  (4)  An  Etruscan  mir- 
ror similar  to  that  iu  Gerhard,  Etr.  Spiegel^  I,  PL  LXXXIII.  (o)  Seven 
Greek  vases  including  the  fine  hydria  published  by  J.  C.  Hoppin  {Harvard 
Sfuiiien  in  Classical  Philolm/i/,  XII,  pp.  335  ff.).  (8)  Ten  Lower  Italian  and 
Etruscan  vases.  (7)  ThirtyK)ne  coins,  of  which  three  are  crnld  and  the  rest 
silver.  (8)  A  number  of  miscellaneous  objects  of  terrn-cott^  glass,  aud 
stuoeo. 
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NEW  TORK.  —  AcquiBitiona  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  —  The 

acquiiiitioDH  of  the  Metniitolitan  Museum  in  ll>()!i  conHist  of  tea  ntarbles, 
seventeen  bronzes,  fifteen  vases,  nine  statuettes  and  other  objects  of  terra- 
cotta and  seven  objects  of  gold  and  silver.  The  most  important  sculptures 
are  a  fragment  of  a  fighting  Gaul  of  the  Pergamene  school ;  two  Greek 
grave  stelae  of  the  best  period ;  a  small  broken  figure,  39  cm.  high,  perhaps 
Zeus,  pn)bably  from  a  {>ediment  (Fig.  5)  ;  a  small  head  of  a  youth  of  the 
fourth  centur}'  from  Tarentum  ;  a  replica  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the 
'^Dre.tden  Satyr";  a  smUll  bearded  head;  ahead  of  Augustus;  and  two 
other  Roman  portrait  heads,  one  of  the  republican  period  and  the  other  of 
the  second  century  a.d.  The  broiues  include  two  fine  (ireek  statuettes  of 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.;  three  archaic  Greek  statuettes  ;  a  larger 


HE  6.  —  FuAUMKNT  OF  Sct'Ltn-uub  (Zki's  ?J. 


statuette  of  Hermes,  and  various  utensils.  The  finest  of  the  vases  is  a  large 
crater  of  al)out  460  B.C..  still  intact.  Four  well  preserved  white  lecythi  and 
three  exceptionally  fine  moulds  for  Arretine  vases  were  also  actpiired.  The  ^ 
objects  or~preerou8  metal  include  a  large  8cji>hus,  two  cylices,  a  jug  and  a 
wine  ladle,  all  of  silver;  and  a  very  beautiful  gold  earring  of  fifth  century 
workmanship  representing  a  siren  with  her  head  surmounted  with  a  large 
floral  ornament  playing  upon  a  lyre.  (E.  R.,  B.  Mt(r.  Mu.t.  IV,  HMK),  pp.  4-1- 
45;  also  G.  M.  A.  R.  ihid.  pp.  02-(J5  ;  0  figs.)  The  bronzes  are  described  by 
E.  R.  ibid.  pp.  77-81  (8  figs.).  They  consist  of  a  statuette  of  a  youth  21>.8  cm. 
high  of  the  transition  period  (publishe<l  in  the  catalogiie  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arti$  Club  exhibition,  PI.  LI II)  ;  a  statuette  14.8  cm.  high  of  an  athlete, 
perhaps  a  jumper  (published  ibid,  p.  46)  ;  three  small  statuettes  of  the  first 
half  of  the  sixth  century,  one  of  which  came  from  Andritzena  and  represents 
a  peasant  (published  in  Ath.  Milt.  1905,  pp.  65  flf.);  a  Hermes  of  the  Graeco- 
Roman  period ;  two  helmets,  one  Greek,  the  other  perhaps  Gallic;  an  archaic 
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ladle  of  lipruitiftil  dosic^i;  a  candrlahmm  :  a  Hiv'^-k  cylix  of  t!.p  fntirtli 
century  ;  two  attachments  for  a  pail  of  the  sixth  century ;  the  liandie  of  a  jug 
with  th€  head  of  Heracles;  the  hoof  of  a  horse  from  a  Itomau  equestrian 
atetue ;  and  an  overomato  chair  leg  of  imperial  date.  Among  the  fifteen 
Greek  va^es  acquiinl  tlicre  are  i^-Vfii  wliit4'  leovtlii.  (wo  of  which  are  black- 
figured;  a  large  crater  decorated  above  witii  scenes  from  the  lower  world, 
aad  below  with  the  punishmeut  of  Tityua  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  a 
combat  between  SSens  and  Hermes  and  a  Bat3rr;  a  red-figored  peleke  in  the 
style  of  Midias ;  an  olpt'  with  the  repn'S(Mitation  of  a  man  worshipping  a 
statue  of  Athena:  ami  an  oenochoe  with  the  return  of  Ilephapstris  (C.  M. 
A.  R.,  B.  Metr.  Mu$.  IV,  lt>09,  pp.  101-105 ;  8  figs.).  Ths  CesnolaeuUectiun 
of  antiquitiee  from  Cypnu  is  to  be  rearranged  and  catakgued  by  J.  L. 
MjvBS  (iNtf.  pp.  96-M ;  fig.)' 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN,   BYZANTINE,   MEDIAEVAL,  AND 

RENAISSANCE  ART 
OWlfffBliTi  AUD  mSCBEiLAllBOUS 

BQTFT. — KUXOR*  — Tb«  Prayar  for  tiM  D«ad  in  Olttistlan  mfata. 

—  Skymouk  dk  Ricci  in  C.  R.  Acad.  Insc.  1009,  pp.  <s(MBmunicates 
to  the  Academy  a  series  of  letters,  in  one  of  which  hp  announces  the  acqui- 
Kition  of  a  Nubian  epitaph,  in  Greek,  dating  1181  a.d.,  and  containing  Uie 
prayer  for  the  dead  in  use  in  the  l^nbian  cborcht  and  practically  identical 
with  that  of  the  modern  Greek  church.  This  is  the  seventh  of  these  epi» 
taplH  with  the  prayer  wli'ii  h  havi?  l)f»en  discovered.  Tli<-  writer  gives  the 
comparative  text  of  all  seven  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  none  of  the  in> 
scriptions  are  earlier  than  960,  in  qiite  of  the  early  dates  hitherto  given 
them.  The  latest  in  datci  is  the  one  just  discovered,  which  iSy  moreover, 
probably  the  latest  Cn't-k  iiisrri]ition  liitlurto  fotmd  in  Egj'pt. 

WAJ>-ElrHADAI>.  —  Christian  Remains.  —  An  iutoresting  discovery 
of  Christian  remains  has  recently  been  made  at  Wad-el-IIadad»  a  few  miles 
north  of  Sennar,  onthe  Blue  Nile.  A  iniinl»crof  skeletons  were  found  to> 
getJier  with  pottery  consisting  chiefly  of  jars  and  bowls  of  dark  clay  di'i  o- 
lated  with  Nubian  patterns.  On  oue  of  the  bowls  is  a  Coptic  processional 
crow,  which  also  occurs  scratched  inside  the  lips  of  the  jars,  where  ft  is  aaso- 
ciated  with  two  other  Christian  emblems,  tlie  fish  and  the  palm  branch. 
This  pottfTv.  wliicli  dat.'s  from  the  seventh  or  ptj^hth  century  A.i>.,  has  Ix'on 
sent  to  the  museum  at  Khartum.  This  is  the  first  time  that  Christian 
remains  have  been  found  so  far  sonth.    (JVo^ion,  Jaaoaty  14, 1000,  p.  48.) 

BffXJBOPOTAMIA.  —  RUSAFA.  —  Deaotlption  Of'  the  City's  Ruina. 

—  Rusafa.  in  Wxc  <»ld  roiitf  from  Siiia  to  Palmyra,  was  visited  in  1007-08  by 
F.  Saare,  who  descriljes  the  ruins  iu  Monalihefie /.  KunsttoiM.llf  1909,  pp.  95- 
107.  The  walls  make  a  tiapezoid  of  about  8oO  m.  x  250  m.  in  ezteat,  and 
all  the  important  buildings  are  within  them,  save  a  small  church  of  central 
plan  outside  the  north  uat»\  This  had  tntind  vaults  over  the  arms  of  it'; 
cruciform  plan,  domes  over  the  squares  at  the  corners,  and  probably  a  wooden 
dome  over  the  central  square.  Each  side  of  the  city  walls  has  a  porlaU 
The  walls  have  towers  at  Intervals  on  th-  t  xt .  rior,  and  on  the  interior  an 
engaged  colonnade  with  areblTolts.  The  basyioa  dedicated  to  St.  Seigias» 
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vrho««p  martyrdom  here  cfave  the  town  its  later  name  of  Sergiopdi-^  o>  ip- 
naliy  had  thm;;  wide  arches  ia  the  uave  arcade,  which  were  later  divided  by 
Um  introduotioii  of  iiifteiriii«duite  oolvmni.  The  bMilics*  baa  aida  antnuioaa 
in  the  north  aiile,  and  »  windowed  apse.  There  was  no  moaaic  in.  the  apse 
but  a  stucco  ornament  like  tliat  found  by  Strzygowski  in  the  convent  of 
Sobag  in  Upper  Kgypt.  I'he  martyr's  tomb  wa.s  doubtless  in  the  second 
eharah  whUn  the  indl^  a  oaDtral  atmotura  of  very  peculiar  plan  (Fig.  6). 


The  dat**  of  thpse  momimpiits  is  plared  by  Saan-  in  IDl^.'Ol  ;  th«  recon- 
structions and  the  church  outside  the  north  gate  in  the  sixth  or  sevanth 
century. 

TURKET  SALONICA.  —  Bysaatine    Moaaios.  —  The  Russian 

Aicliacoliij^'icul  Tiistitutt-  has  Issued  a  report  of  it-  iiiv(^-;tigation.s  of  Byzati- 
tine  churches  at  halonica  in  1907  and  1908.  In  the  churches  of  St.  De- 
metrios,  St.  Sophia,  and  Si.  Oeorge  remains  were  found  which  make 
Salouioa  aeoond  only  to  Ravenna  aa  a  treasury  of  Byzantine  art.  Repairs 
to  St.  Demetriuf;  onal'li-il  l']K'ii>l<y  to  examine  the  mosaics  (see  .!.  .7.1.  XIII, 
p.  105}.  The  patron  saint  appears  about  adoseen  times  in  variou.s  postures. 
In  one  case  he  is  standing  in  a  bell-ahaped  niche,  wearing  a  white  robe 
bordered  with  gold  and  decorated  with  a  large  band.  Near  by  are  thraa 
persons:  in  i]v^  centre  St.  Demetrins :  on  tlu-  rii^lit  the  Illyri;in  |ini>'f(Tt 
L^ontius;  and  on  the  left  Bishop  Eusebius.  Ikons  of  the  Virgin  appear 
in  many  places  resembling  the  most  ancient  extant  representations,  such  as 
that  in  the  ehnreh  of  Ritti,  near  Lamaca  in  Cypraa.  The  ehureh  of  St 
Demetrius  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  .seventh  century,  and  most 
of  the  new  mosaics  date  from  thr-  tirtip  of  the  rebuilding.  The  character- 
istic feature  of  the  mosaics  is  tlieir  realism.  The  scenes  are  taken  from 
actual  Hfe^  and  are  devoid  of  inystio  or  aymbolieat  iofluenceb  Bine  ia  the 
prevailing  color  of  the  backgrounds;  and  silver  is  alwaji  naed  for  the 
nimbns.   (^Natian,  May  27,  1^,  pp.  544-515.) 


Iheraa  ov  Camoe  at  Ri»ava. 
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NBW  WORKS  OF  AXLT.—Riv.  (T  Arte,  1900,  pp. 45-54,  publishes  for 
the  ilnt  time  time  works  of  ert»  orartbe  initialgof  G.  Poggi  and  the  nuneel 

O.  11.  GiGLiOLi.  The  first  is  a  t;i]>estrv  representing  tin*  Last  Siipppr.  owned 
by  the  Confrntennta  del  Sacramenfo,  in  Camaiore,  near  Viareggio.  it  belongs 
to  the  early  sixteenth  century.  The  next  is  the  do$$aU  of  an  altar  in  & 
Bomolo  at  BivigluuiOt  with  figures  of  the  Madonna  and  Saints  in  the  nudn 
paiipl  aiiil  Chriat  with  Saints,  in  half  fitriiro,  in  the  predella.  The  figures 
are  white  ou  a  blue  ground.  GigUoli  assigns  the  work  to  Andrea  della 
Robbia  and  assistants,  and  dates  it  about  1400^  *  date  oonfirmed  by  docu- 
ments which  show  that  the  douelt  waa  in  the  dioroh  in  1404.  Tin  third 
work  puMisli.'J  is  a  Madonna,  by  Agostino  di  Duccio,  in  the  church  of 
$.  Francesco  at  Fontremoli.  Ibid.  pp.  128-135,  are  published  the  following 
works:  a  modem  St.  John  Baptist  in  S.  Komolo  at  Bivigliauo;  an  almost 
forgotten  Annunciation,  with  a  predel]%  by  Fra  Angelioo,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco  fli  ^Iont(  (  arli>  in  S.  Giovanni  Vahlarno  ;  a  Madontia,  by  Andrea 
delia  Ilobl^a,  in  the  churc  h  of  S.  lacopo  a  Castro  at  Firenzuola;  and  a  St* 
Sebastian,  bv  Baccio  da  Montelupo,  in  the  abbey  of  S.  Godenxo. 

WORKS  OF  ART  IN  TBB  ABRUZZI— A  Mriee  of  notes  hf  P. 
PrcciRiLM  in  L'Arte,  1909,  pp.  GO-75.  calls  attention  to  several  iniMiunn  nts 
hitherto  practically  unknown,  in  the  lunette  of  the  lateral  doorway  of  the 
church  of  8.  Francesco  della  Scarpa  in  Sulmona,  is  a  fresco  representing  the 
Madonna  betweoi  St.  Francis  md  the  Magdalen,  a  good  quattrocento  work 
assignt'il  to  the  local  painter,  Ma.^tro  Giovanni.  The  toiTa-cotta  Marlonna  of 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Toraba,  in  the  same  town,  is  an  imported  work, 
by  some  Tuscan  sculptor  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
flonnno  the  parish  church  contains  an  interesting  gronpof  four  saints,  painted 
on  the  dooH!  of  a  niche,  with  tlie  ilate  1507.  The  style  is  like  that  of  Ix) 
Spagna.  The  tmt,  of  Piccirilli's  notes  are  devoted  to  pieces  of  goldsmith's 
work  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  S.  Pietro  at  S.  Pietro  Avellana. 

BOZiOONA. — The  Anthorahip  of  an  A— qmptton  Proved.— 'The 
Assumption  in  St.  ^Martin's  at  Bolngna  was  on  re  as.sifjniMl  to  Perut^ino,  then 
by  Morelli  to  Costa,  later  by  liicci  and  Venturi  to  Chiodarolo,  by  Berenaon 
to  Costa,  at  least  in  part.  F.  Malaguzzi  Valeri,  in  Rom.  rf'  Arte,  1909, 
p.  60,  pablisbes  a  note  gplven  in  1S06  by  the  prior  of  this  convent  to  CostSi 

on  accnnnt  of  a  pjti'itin  :;.  w  \        rnu.Kt  liave  been  the  Assiiinptioij. 

FISSOLE.  —  New  Frescoes.  —  lu  a  ciiapel  on  the  estate  of  tiie  conyent 
of  S.  Gerolamo  at  Fiesole  are  some  frescoes  in  a  very  bad  state  of  preserva- 
tion, but  of  oonsMerable  intere.st,  an  aooouut  of  which  is  given  in  Burl.  Mag, 
XV,  1909,  pp.  180-1  Sfi,  by  Emii.y  IT.  STKriiKXS.  The  frescoe.H  consi.-*t  of  an 
Annunciation  over  the  entrance,  a  remarkable  Pieta  ou  the  right  wall,  and  a 
large  Christ  aud  Saints  in  the  apse.  Miss  Stephens  suggests  a  date  about 
1860,  and  calls  the  compositions  Giotlesqne,  with  Sienese  types  and  £eeliog. 

FLORENCE. —  A  New  Glottlno.  —  A.  Chiapelli.  in  /?n.«s.  d'  Arte, 
1909,  pp.  71-78,  describes  the  fresco  recently  discovered  in  a  tabernacle  on 
the  corner  of  Via  del  Leone  and  Via  della  Chiesa,  which  had  been  closed  for 
centuries  (Fig.  7).  It  represents  the  Madonna  enthroned  between  angels 
and  saints,  and  closely  enough  resembles  Giottino's  known  works  to  permit 
of  attribution  to  him. 
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A  "  Noll  Me  Tangere  "  in  the  Ufflzl.  —  There  is  in  the  Uffizi  gallery  a 
picture  by  the  Venetian  Battista  Francu,  court  painter  for  a  brief  period  of 
Cosimo  I,  and  an  inde- 
fatigable imitator  of 
Michelangelo.  It  is  very 
probable  that  he  used 
for  it  the  cartoon  of 
Buonarroti  which  Va- 
sari  says  was  "  colored  " 
by  Bronzino,  and  that 
we  have  in  it  a  free  copy 
of  Michelangelo's  com- 
position. (C.  Gamba, 
Boll.  Arte,  III,  1909,  pp. 
148-151.) 

An  Ufflzi  Drawing. 
—  £.  Jacobse.v  finds  in 
a  drawing  of  the  Uffizi 
(Cornice  26,  No.  37P) 
representing  a  draped 
standing  figure  of  a 
youth,  the  study  for  the 
8t.  Sebastian  in  a  group 
at  the  Municipal  Mu- 
seum of  Nantes,  a  picture 
which  was  recognized 
some  time  ago  as  a  work 
of  Fiorenzo  di  Lorenzo 
by  F.  Mason  Perkins. 
{Ra$8.  (V  Arte,  1909,  p. 
73.) 

Portraits  in  Benos- 
so's   "  Procession.  "  — 

Of  the  three  Cavaliers  in 
Benozzo  Gozzoli's  "  Pro- 
cession of  the  Magi  "  who 
are  ranged  near  Piero  de' 
Medici  on  the  right  wall 
of  the  Riccardi  Chapel, 
one  has  unmistakably 
the    features  of  Sigis- 

niondo  Malatesta.  The  one  next  him  is  probably  (Jaleazzo  Maria  Sforza, 
inasnjuch  as  the  procession  is  without  doubt  a  reflection  of  the  festivities 
given  in  his  honor  in  1459  by  Cosimo  and  Piero  de'  Medici.  (G.  Mesxil, 
Ranf.  fV  Arte,  1909,  pp.  74-7.i.) 

mVORIO.  —  The  Ducal  Portraits.  —  In  Raff,  tl' Arte,  1909,  pp.  51-.54, 
A.  Massaka  gives  an  account  of  the  Castello  Visconti  at  Invorio  and  par- 
ticularly discu&ses  the  frieze  of  medallion  portraits  which  ornaments  the 
loggia.  These  medallions  are  six  in  number  and  represent  the  six  most 
famous  dukes  of  Milan  belonging  to  the  VLsconti  and  Sforza  families :  Gian 


Figure  7.  —  A  Nsw  Giottiso. 
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Galeazzo  ftnd  Filippo  Vtooonti;  Fnuaoetoo,  Gian  Gftleaszo,  Gdmno  Maiift, 

and  LudoTico  Sforza.   Tbere  seems  %  poosibility  that  Braouuita  deeigned 

the  £r^cr>"-  ^u*  Mfv"  fx'vnti'/l  hy  an  inferior  hiui'l. 

MS8&INA.  —  The  Works  ot  Art  I«ost  In  the  Earthquake.  —  Besides 
•  Bbort  r€8iiin€  of  the  architectoral  monnmento  ruined  in  the  deitraotion  of 
Messina.  Jlass.  d"  Arte,  190f»,  pp.  25-:i0,  contains  an  article  by  G.  Fuzzoxi  on 
tht-  cliief  j.aiiitiii^;s  aiul  sculptures  whieh  have  been  lost.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are  works  of  Autouelio  da  Messina  in  the  Muaeo  Civico,  the 
Madonna  of  the  Boeary/'  and  four  pieces  of  » triptych,  with  saints  and  an 
Aiiiiiiii  ;,itii>ii  ;  tlu^  Madonna  in  majolica,  by  Andrea  della  Robbia,  which 
adorned  the  left  wall  of  S.  Maria  della  Sc.ila  ;  an  Assumption  by  Salro  di 
Antonio,  which  was  kept  in  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral ;  and  a  polychrome 
statue  of  the  Madoiin*  by  Fraooesoo  Lanrana  in  Sant*  i^^oetina  A  more 
detailed  list  is  found  t&ul.  p.  47.  Chron.  A  rtg,  1909,  pp.  20  and  67,  announces 
tliat  the  Antoiiello  trijitvrh  is  iinliarim-il  suvc  for  damages  to  the  wings. 
Three  Flemish  paintings  in  the  museum  have  been  recovered.  Seventy-four 
of  tiie  Tases  made  In  1568  at  Urbino  and  Faeoxa  for  ttie  Famaeia  and 
O^jtedale,  the  catliedral  treasun>.  and  §M  the  Gredk  mannser^ito  tnd  the 
incniKiV'^ila  of  the  liln  ary  arc  also  safe 

P  AltASONXL  —  New  Preacoea  by  Domenioo  Morone.  —  A  numberof 
frescoes  bj  Domenioo  Morone  in  the  little  chnvch  of  8.  Nioola  da  Tolentino 
•t  Fsladone  in  ValpollL-ella  are  published  bjr  L.  Simeomi  in  Mathnrug 
Vrrnnn,  1900.  pp.  07-71.  Tlii'v  consist  of  two  «»mos  of  saints  on  cither  side 
of  the  altar,  both  series  signed  with  the  artist's  name.  Certain  iieculiarities 
heretofors  eonsidered  ohancteristlc  only  of  Franeesoo  Morone^  Domenioo'a 
8on«  appear  in  these  works,  showing  that  a  new  examination  of  Francesco'a 
oeuere  is  needed,  to  sec  if  soinc  of  his  paintings  are  not  rather  the  work  of 
Domenico.  Simeoni  also  points  out  that  there  is  documentary  evidence  to 
show  that  Domenioo  did  not  die  abont  1508,  as  assumed  by  Beniaseoni,  but 
was  still  alive  in  \  ']\7. 

PISA.  —  The  Sculpturea  of  8.  Michele  degli  Scalii.  —  Tlie  sculptured 
ornament  of  the  main  portal  of  the  church  of  &  ^lichele  degli  Scal/i,  con- 
sisting of  a  liaU^gnre  of  Christ  in  the  tympanum  with  nine  half-tigures, 
representing  the  angelic  hierarchies,  distributed  along  the  lintel,  an-  piililisbed 
for  the  first  time  in  Riv.  (TArte.  lOOf).  pp.  f)-lS.  l.yT,.  Pogci.  Tlicsc  scnl]>tnrr«5 
are  dated  1204,  and  by  reason  of  their  obvious  derivatives  from  the  sculptures 
of  tfie  Baptistery,  they  give  a  termmm  ante  quern  for  the  dating  of  the  latter. 

POABOO.— A  Fresco  by  lAilnl?— In  San.  ArU,  1909,  p.  16,  D. 
Saxt'  Amdrogio  publishes  a  Sant'  Apollonia  fre-^tcopd  on  a  pilaster  in  the 
church  at  Poasco,  near  tlte  abbey  of  Chiaravalle,  and  dated  1515.  It  is  by 
the  same  hand  that  executed  the  St.  Clement  on  the  opixtsite  pilaster,  which 
was  discovonMlin  1902.  The  writer  su£r<^'ests  that  the  painter  was  Luini,  and 
that  these  frnsrnes  werp  part  of  tiie  works  ordered  by  the  mouks  of  Chiara- 
valle, to  whom  the  Foasco  church  at  that  time  belonged. 

RAPAZJiO. — Vnkttown  Piotorea.  — G.  Fnizzom  publishes  in  VAtie, 
1909,  pp.  89-93.  a  C'ruciftxion  by  Van  Dyck  which  exists  in  the  little  choieh 
of  S.  Michele  near  Rnpallo,  evidiMitly  a  ]>ro<liirt  of  Van  Pyck's  sojourn  at 
the  neighboring  Genoa.  In  the  church  ot  S.  Francesco  in  Kapalio  ititelf  is  a 
serenteeuth  oentuiy  Miraele  of  St*  Anthony  of  Padua,  which  tradition 
•smgns  to  Lneiauo  Botsone. 
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HOMB.  — Hhm  I«t«nui  Aooonnt'bookt  of  the  Ptft— uth  Cm.tarf.  — 

The  list  of  expf  n.liinr.  s  of  fli.^  Lateran  from  U:i2  to  149«  are  published  in 
BoV.  Art,  ,  TII.  liHiy,  pp.  iy-:,;5.  l.y  G.  De  Nicola,  together  wiih  in.l.  x.-s  of  the 
works  ot  art  and  artiitts  mentioned.  Includud  in  the  article  is  a  hiHtory  and 
denriptioo  of  tbe  Lttteran  traMure  proi>er,  as  dUtingaiihed  from  that  of  the 
S«notft  Sanotoram  aod  the  papal  treasure  depontod  In  the  Lateran.  The 
most  int^re^tins:  of  the  objects  in  tliin  tn'S-'ure  are  tho  r!v«k<-t  of  i,qlilt'd 
brouxe  couUiniug  the  tuuic  of  bt.  John  Evangelitit,  with  reliefs  of  the 
twelfth  oentuiy;  a  Limogea  oedEet  with  the  relics  of  8.  Barbara;  and  the 
tabernacle  oontatning  the  hair-cloth  of  the  Magdalen,  which  is  a  KenaLssanee 
copy  of  the  miniature  Temple  of  Veeta  figured  in  reliefs  in  the  Uffisi  and  the 
Lateran  itstdi. 

▲  Hew  Portrait  of  IfaoilBO  d'  Alba.  6.  B.  Bossi  publishes  in  Burl. 
Mng.  XV,  1909,  pp.  11  ;J- 114,  a  portrait  in  the  posse&Hton  of  Mr.  Alexander 

Inil>t-rt  at  Rmne,  which  Ikmts  flit-  ins-'ript ion  :  Miu  rini  mnnu.  pnff  futn  rirnm, 
aiul  lo  iurthur  shown  to  be  an  aulo-portra i  t  of  the  artist  by  comparhion  with 
tiie  youthful  Hkenen  in  the  ooUeotion  of  8ig.  Alfeo  CbiaffUno  at  Bra.  The 
writer  add.Hthat  thr  :irtist   name  is  properly  Maoiinod'AiladiO)  there  being 

no  nil'  li-iri?  V  f     "  il' 

SIIiNNA.  — A  Madonna  by  Domeoico  di  Bartolo.  —  F.  Masok 
PSRKim,  in  Rom.  €  Arte  iSleiMte,  im9,  pp.  22-25,  attribates,  on  stylistic 
grounds,  the  Praying  Virgin  in  the  Chiesa  del  Befngio  in  Sienna  to 

X)oiii<'ii ir' 1  i\\  liartolo. 

8POIi£TO.  —  The  Death  of  Lo  Spagna. — U.  Gnoli,  having  deciphered 
the  inscription  on  Lo  Spagna's  frescoes  in  the  little  church  near  the  castle 
of  Eggi  at  SpoletOt  finds  in  it  the  date  15.32.  This  proves  that  the  painter 
died  between  15-'t*2  and  15:<:^,  not  >>r>t\vean  1528  and  1580,  ss  hitheito  snp> 
posed.    (^BoU.  Arte,  III,  1009,  pp.  1:3-18.) 

VJBROlf A. — New  Data  on  VoTonaao  Artists.—^.  Gkrola,  writing 
in  Madonna  Verona,  1900}  pp.  24-4{^  shows  from  documentaxy  evidence 
that  Lib<Tal<'  da  Verona  wns  V»r>rn  abotit  1115  and  di-'d  at  some  time  be- 
tween 1525  and  1520.  The  writer  abo  comments  upon  the  Giolfino  family, 
and  shows  that  only  one  of  the  name,  Niccolb  di  Nicoolb  Giolfino,  was  a 
painter.  The  date  1480  upon  the  Pentecost  in  S.  Maria  della  Scala  at 
Veronn  is  declared  a  ff)ri:r^ry.  and  thus  t1i(>  objection  tO  assigning  it  to  the 
younger  Niocol6  (born  in  147    ia  removed. 

BPAnr 

8ARAGOS5A. — French  and  Flemish  Art  at  the  Hxpoaition.— 
E.  BBftTAUz  describes  in  Gm.  B,-A.  XLl,  1909,  pp.  85-105,  the  most 
interesting  pieces  of  French  art  which  appeared  in  the  exposition  held 
at  Sarnp:nssa  in  1908.  Among  the  most  important  pieces  discussed  is  the 
"  Virgeu  de  la  Vega,'*  a  wooden  Madonna  plated  with  gilded  silver  aod  set 
with  jewels  and  enamels.  It  forms  part  ol  tlie  treasnre  of  tlie  cathedx*! 
of  Salamanca,  and  is  a  woric  of  the  Limogee  school  of  about  1200.  Another 
work  of  consideraVde  imix)rtance  is  a  painting  on  wf>oii  from  ihp  trpfisnrf  of 
PampeluAa  cathedral.  It  represents  a  crucifixion,  and  introduces  prophets 
and  cbnieh-fathers  into  the  scene  in  Gothic  fashion,  but  differs  materially 
tnm  the  csdinary  Gothie  iconography.  Itid.  pp.  319-889,  the  aame  writer 
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doterfbes  some  of  th«  iapMlriM  whieh  w«ie  talran  from  thoir  hiding-places  in 

the  t  wo  cathedrals  of  Sara<;oH.sa  and  displaypd  at  the  exposition.  One  of  these 
is  a  Glory  of  the  Virgin,  doue  iu  Brussels  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
ceuturj,  which  departs  fi-oin  custom  in  using  the  Samaritan  Woman  and  the 
AdoltMem  in  tiie  mbordinal«  panehi,  instei^  of  Eallier  uid  Bftlhsheba,  wlio 
usually  accompany  a  (^loi y  of  the  Virgin.  An  incomplete  series  of  tapes- 
tries illustrates  tlie  story  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  which  recounts  the 
\oja^  of  Brutus,  grandson  of  Aeneas  and  eponymous  hero  of  Britain.  This 
is  Flemish  weaving  of  about  1400.  Another  tapestry  of  about  the  same  ditto 
is  devoted  to  the  History  of  the  Cross.  A  History  of  Jeplitliah  seems  to 
belong  to  the  school  of  Picardy,  from  the  dialect  used  in  the  inscriptions, 
and  dates  about  1470.  The  earliest  piece  exhibited  was  a  Passion,  which 
OMmol  be  mneh  later  then  1400»  and  is  of  Norths  Ftenok  or  Flemish 
origin. 

8IL08.  —  Sculptures  la  the  Abbey.  —  E.  RuuUK,  in  R.  Art  Chrt't. 
1909,  pp.  1-10,  catalogues  the  works  of  sculpture  exuting  in  the  abbey>church 
al  Silos,  some  of  them  hitherto  unpnblished.  The  most  interesting  am:  a 
statue  of  the  Madoiuia,  which  be  a^jsij^s  to  the  thirteenth  century;  a  St. 
Anne,  Virgin,  and  Child,  a  stone  group  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  a 
relief  representing  St.  Dominic  delivering  prisoners,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Ibid.  pp.  76-79  and  lW-174,  appears  an  acoonnt  of  the  cloisters  of  this  abbsj 
by  the  same  wiitor»  to  be  ooDtinned  in  later  issaas  of  the  RMm, 

raAHCB 

     »     

A  MADOlfNA  or  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTUUT.  —  A  small 
Virgin  and  Child  iu  stone,  recently  sold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States, 
is  described  by  II.  Chauel'^-  iu  R.  An  Chrct.  1909,  pp.  143-115.  He  assigns 
ii  to  BoiiniDdj,  aod  belieres  that  it  eame  oric^nally  tram  Pontailler^ar' 

fiadne.  Cote  d*<)r. 

DIJON.  —  Aoquiaitiona  of  the  Museum.  —  The  following  objects  have 
recently  b^n  added  to  the  collection  in  tlte  aiutteuni  at  Dijou :  a  Saints 
Coemas  and  Damian,  of  the  Spanish  sohool  of  the  fiftseath  centory;  a  Pieth 

hy  a  Rurgundian  scul|)t<ir  of  the  .^ixt^f^nth  fentury,  a  work  recently  discovered 
in  a  private  house  in  Ilijou ;  and  au  altar'piece  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  containing  Passion-scenes.    {Chron.  Arts,  1909,  pp.  126-134.) 

PARIS.— The  Oay  Colloetion  at  the  Loom.— The  Gay  GoUeetion 
at  the  Louvre  is  described  in  Gaz.  B.-A.  XLT,  lf>Of),  pp.  40f)-4r^2,  by  G.  Mi- 
GKON.  Tiie  most  interesting  pieces  are  a  Flemi.sh  Madonna  of  the  tifleenth 
century;  an  angel  forming  part  of  an  altar-piece,  by  Fra  Angelico;  a  iimr- 
ble  stetuetto  of  an  angel  belonging  to  one  of  the  Tuscan  schools  of  the  thir* 
teenth  centur}-;  a  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation,  Pi.san  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury ;  an  ivory  plaque  containing  the  tigure  of  a  saint,  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century;  a  curious  *'kiug  "  beluugiug  to  a  chess-set  in  bone,  of  the  German 
sohool  of  the  twelfth  century ;  two  bronae  plaques  of  Irish  workmanship;  a 
Rhenish  champ!err  of  the  twelfth  century  re[>resenting  a  scene  of  Ezekiel's 
fision;  another  cAam/i/crty  and  a  crucifix  of  Limoges  workmanship  dgned 
**  Johanuis  Garuerius,"  and  dating  from  the  twelfth  century. 
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HOLLAXD 

'  SCHEVSNINOBN.  —  A  New  Jan  Mostaert.  —  E.  Weiss  publish.'s  in 
Z.  Bill.  K.  X.  F.  XX,  1900,  pp.  21  .'-217,  a  i  nrions  landscape  which  is  j)i  olv 
ably  the  unfinished  West  Indiau  landscape  mentioned  bj  Karel  van  Mander 
•mong  the  attUft'a  work*.  Tbe  pieliire  is  in  tlM  yu  Sltdlc  tioUacfeioii  aib 
fielMveniiifon. 


aSBUir.— Acqulaittoiw  Of  tiM  Mownan.— The  Fletare  Gallery  at 

Berlin  has  recently  acquired  a  triptych  bjHeirimetde  Bles  (V)  representing 
tbe  Descent  from  tli»;  Cross  in  the  middle  panel,  the  Holy  Family  and  St. 
Francis  in  the  wings  (i^er.  KumU.  XXX,  10<M),  col.  110)  and  a  Baptism  of 
Christ  began  by  Dirk  Boato  and  finished  by  a  pupil  of  Ugo  vaa  der  Goes 
(described  by  Friedlandkr,  ibid.  cok.  209-212).  The  Museum  of  CbristiaD 
Sculpture  has  received:  the  stone  figure  of  a  kneeling  angel,  Bavarian  of  the 
early  fifteenth  century  {jbid,  col.  310)  ;  three  fragments  of  early  Christian 
sarcophagi  from  Rome,  of  the  fonrUi  eentniy;  an  early  Byzantine  oapitsl 
from  Saloniki,  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century;  an  early  Christian  marble 
reliquary  in  tlie  form  of  a  fMircophittr'i"*  from  Asia  Minor,  dating  from  the 
sixth  to  the  seventh  century;  two  early  Chriatian  bronze  ampullae  with 
incised  fignrssb  one  Boman  of  tiie  fonrth  or  ftlth  eeatiuy,  the  other  Egyptian 
of  &e  fifth  or  sixth  century;  a  Lombard  breast-plate  of  the  ninth  or  tendi 
century;  and  a  Bonmnesque  portrait  head,  imitating  the  antique,  from 
Bome,  dating  in  the  thirteenth  century  {ibid.  col.  20ti).  The  Kup/erstick- 
hMMU  has  aoqnired  Lninl's  oartoon  for  tiie  Eiuopa  frssooes  in  the  IHetiue 
Gallery  (described  by  Bock,  ibid.  cols.  215-220).  The  Kunstgewerbe  Museum 
has  acqnired  a  bookbinding  of  Catherine  de' Medici  (described  by  Lot'niER, 
ibid.  cols.  102-106)  ;  a  silver  and  crystal  ewer  executed  from  tlie  design  of 
Holhein  the  younger  (dsserihed  by  Falkb,  iMI.  eols.  125-1S7) ;  a  wooden 
Sacrament  talwmacle  with  reliefs  of  the  Resurrection  and  angels,  Uinbrian, 
of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnr}'  (described  byFArKK.  ihhJ.  rn]-^.  1 11-142); 
a  faience  plate  with  the  ^^'ativity  painted  upon  it,  and  an  oveu-iile  in 
polychrome  wlief,  with  the  Cana  wedding, — both  South  German  of  the  six* 
teet.tl;  I  (  iit  iiry  (described  by  Falke,  i&'W.  cols.  106-171). 

COLOGNE.  —  A  Forgery  in  the  Museum.  —  In  consequence  of  Poppel- 
reuter's  articles  in  Z.  Bild.  the  Madonna  in  the  Cologne  museum,  attrib- 
uted to  Haster  WUIianit  has  been  iiioroaghly  examined  fay  Brann,  director 
of  the  Munich  Gallery,  and  Toll,  director  of  the  Cologne  museum.  The 
former  recognizes  modern  portioiis  in  the  pictnre,  the  latter  pronounces  the 
whole  work  a  forgery  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  question  will  be  sub- 
mittod  to  a  oonuniseion  of  experts.  (Cjltwi.  Art$t  1900,  p.  150.) 

XAXdSCB.»A  Heiw  Bnbans.  —  A  Dseoent  from  tiie  Cross  in  one  of 

the  churches  of  Kalisch.  Pohuul,  lias  bet'ii  recognized  and  provf^d  by  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  be  the  work  of  liubeus.    (A.  Bbtkczyksiu,  R.  AH 
ChreL  190&,  pp.  30-3L) 
8T.  PBXinM0UBO. — Wefvr  FloCnraa  at  tha  Hamltaca.^G.  Frii* 
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jcoMi,  in  Jtow.  «PATUt  1900,  pp.  S-8»  detoribes  two  rooent  aaqoidtioiM  of  ttie 
Hermitage  Gallery,  consMtaQg  of  a  Madonna  by  Gixolamo  Bomaniiio  aiul 
two  wings  of  an  altai  piece  r^presenUng  a  mysUc  oonoeptioa  of  Ueaven,  bjr 
Uaus  Luess  von  Kulmbach. 

Flotwaa  in  Fiivato  OoUaotloaa. — Aloan  «diibition  held  in  St.  Peten* 
bug  in  November  and  December,  1908|  brought  forth  the  dlite  of  tbe  old 
mn^tciN  ill  private  jwssession.  Tlic^e  are  di'scrilKvl  J.  v.  Schmidt  in 
Monalghejte J.  Kun^icis*.  II,  1909,  pp.  Itil-ly7.  The  foiluwiug  are  reproduced : 
a  Madonna  aacribed  to  Lippo  Memtni ;  an  Amumdation  by  Baihdino  del 
Garbo  or  Filippino  Lippi;  a  North  Italian  Pieti^  of  tbe  qoattrooento ;  a  St. 
S.  ]i;»>tiiin  by  Penigino;  a  Portrait  of  a  L.uly  by  Piero  di  Co8imo(?) ;  a  Ma- 
douua  ascribed  to  Leonardo;  a  Portrait  of  au  Old  Man  by  G.  B.  Tiepolo;  a 
Spaniab  triptych,  the  Cmeifixion,  of  the  eixleentii  oentory ;  a  diptych,  Adoi»> 
tioti  of  the  Magi,  by  a  Bruges  mat^ter  of  about  1400 ;  a  Flight  into  Egypt  by 
Jordaen»;  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentk'rnan  ascribed  to  Picft  r  Fraiicliny*!:  a  niarinf* 
by  Andries  von  Eertveidt ;  a  portrait  study  by  Uembraudc ;  the  Mockiug 
of  Christ  by  N.  Maes  (?)  ;  a  Portrait  of  a  Boy  by  some  Dutch  maater  of  the 
•eTenteeiith  century;  a  Skating  Scene  by  Ant.  v.  d.  Neer;  Achilles  and  the 
River-gods  by  C.  A.  Coyj^l ;  Pygmalion  and  Galat»^a  l>y  Bou<  li*  r;  Concert 
in  the  Palais  Boyal  by  Taunay ;  a  Meeting  of  Joachiin  and  Anna  by  a  bouth 
Gennan  maefeer  of  about  1450 ;  Fran  Lodar  by  F.  A.  TSadibein;  and  Mme. 
Skobejew  by  Wladlmir  Borowlkowaki 

ORBAT  BRITAnr 

TWO  PBRSIAN  PORTRAITS.  —  F.  U.  Martin  publishes  in  Burl. 
Mag,  XV,  1000,  pp.  4-6»  two  portraits  in  hUpoesenion  by  Behnd  (eo.  1475), 

tlie  greatest  of  the  Persian  painters.  They  formed  part  of  the  album  in 
■which  was  found  Gentile  Bellini's  portrait  of  a  Turkish  prince  (see  A. J. A. 
I90(t,  p.  3GU).  One,  in  colors,  is  the  likeness,  so  the  inscription  teUa  us,  of  a 
<*derridi  from  Bagdad" ;  the  other  it  a  aketofa  in  penoQ  tor  tiie  portrait  of 
the  Sultan  Hiisein  >!n:  n. 

LONDON.  —  A  Nevr  Rembrandt.  —  On  February  18,  IJKW,  there  was 
sold  in  Loudon,  uuder  the  name  of  Keckhout,  a  panel,  lOJ  inches  x  15  inches, 
entitled  David  with  tba  Head  of  Goliath.  It  has  einoe  been  veoogniaed 
as  an  early  work  of  Rembrandt.  It  bears  the  jnoiiograin  U.  IT.  and  a  date 
which  seems  to  be  1631,  although  on  fftylistic  grounds  the  picstiire  niiglit  l»e 
assigned  to  1629-30.  The  brush-work  in  similar  to,  but  freer  than,  that  of 
tlie  Money-ehanger,  now  in  the  Borlin  amaenm.  Tlie  piotore  was  one  of  a 
small  j  rivate  collpction  in  Hampshire  (Atk<  n.  April  10,  1000,  p.  415).  In 
Burl,  Mn(f.  XV,  I!»U9,  pp.  71  -72,  C.  Phillips  reports  that  Uglmea  reads  the 
inscription  "  li-  L.  {i.e.  Rembrandt  Leydeusis)  1627.'* 

aiOHMOIID.  — PaiMl  in  the  Cook  OoUootlon.'-In  BwL  Mag.  XY, 
1009,  pp.  107-10'=?,  W.  St'iDA  publishes  a  panel  in  the  collection  of  Sir 
Frederick  Cook  at  Kichmond  which  he  assigns  to  Conrad  Wit/.  On  one 
side  is  represented  a  heavily  draped  figure,  po^bly  a  prophet,  and  certainly 
tiie  pendant  to  another  ftgnre  on  a  eecond  panel,  now  loat  On  the  back  ia 
the  kneeling  figure  of  tlic  Magdalen,  part  of  a  Noli  Me  Tanrjere  group. 
Ibid.  pp.  173-171,  O.  HuLi.N  ok  Loo  and  Hfrbeht  Cook  assign  the  panel 
to  a  Burgundiuu  miister,  on  tiie  ground  of  tlie  close  rez^embliuice  of  the 

Magdalen  to  the  angel  in  tiie  AnnunoiatSon  at  Aiz. 
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SHREWSBURY.  — The  Concert  at  Aaolo.  — H.  CoOK  publishes  in 
Burl.  Mag.  XV,  1909,  pp.  ;JS-4:J.  a  jTte  champi^tre  which  is  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Bronick  at  Attinghatn  Hall,  near  Shrewsbury  (Fig.  S).  It  represents 
eight  young  courtiers,  some  with  musical  instruments,  grouped  around  a  lady, 


FiotuK  H.  —  Paimtino  at  Attlsuham  IIai.l. 


whom  Cook  identifies  with  Catherine  Cornaro,  queen  of  C>T>ru8,  regarding 
the  scene  as  an  ideal  portrait  of  tliat  lady's  court  at  Asolo.  The  figure 
standing  behind  the  (jueen  he  calls  Giorgione,  and  believes  that  the  picture 
is  an  eighteenth-century  replica  of  an  original  by  that  master. 

AFRICA 

MHJANA.  —  A  ChriBtian  Epitaph.  —  In  B.  .Soc.  Ant.  Fr.  1908,  p.  291, 
P.  MoxcEAUX  publishes  a  Christian  epitiiph  found  at  Miliana,  Algeria,  and 
dated  in  the  year  314.  It  is  the  first  Christian  inscription  on  this  site  and 
is  evidence  for  the  presence  of  Christians  in  the  interior  of  Mauretauia  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century. 

UNITED  STATES 

BOSTON.  — An  Acquisition  of  the  Museum. — By  the  gift  of  Mrs.  John 

II.  Wright,  the  iluseum  of  Fine  Arts  has  Income  the  jwssessor  of  a  large 
Flemish  tapestry  datiug  from  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
is  divided  by  jewelled  columns  into  four  panels,  in  the  first  of  which  is  rep- 
resented the  Creation  of  Eve,  in  the  second  the  Baptism,  in  the  third  the 
Nativity,  and  in  the  fourth  the  Crucifixion.  (S.  G.  F.,  B.  Mus.  F.  .1.  VII, 
1909,  pp.  ij-7.) 

ENOLEWOOD.  —  A  Lombard  (?)  Madonna. —  F.  Mason  Perkins 
publishes  in  Jiass.  d'  Arte,  1909,  p.  8,  a  Madonna  in  the  collection  of  D.  F. 
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DATED  SEPULCHRAL  VASES  FROM  ALEXANDRIA  > 


[Platm  ix-xn] 


So  little  certainty  in  tlie  accuraic  dating  of  objects  of  archaeo- 
logical interest  is  afforded  by  stylistic  criteria  and  evidence 
derived  from  the  history  of  artistic  and  technical  development 
that  every  positive  addition  to  our  dated  material  is  peculiarly 
wekome  {  lor  it  is  oaly  by  meaos  of  ooaelittioiw  drawn  iraim 
the  objeots  tbemselves  or  from  aaoh  oiroamBtanoes  of  diacoreiy 
as  make  aeeaied  dating  poeriUe*  not  itom  extraneous  theories 
and  suppositions,  that  really  certain  Imowledge  is  to  be  attained. 

In  the  first  volnme  of  the  American  Jimmal  iff  Arehaidc^* 
A.  C.  Merriam  published  the  insoriptions  from  a  series  of  vases 
'whkik  were  found  at  Alexandria  and  are  now  in  the  Metropol- 
itsn  Museum  in  New  York.  These  hydriae  are  of  exceptional 
interest,  primarily  on  account  of  their  inscriptions,  which  record 
the  name  and  the  year  of  the  death  of  the  man  whose  ashes  are 
deposited  in  each  vessel. 

Starting  with  an  inscription  which  mentions  a  certain  Gor^y 
KXdoavoi  AtK^  %€t^titf  rd  Cmijpta  dwayy^XXojv,  Merriam  de- 
termined in  a  most  ingenious  way  the  year  277-276  B.O.  as  the 
year  of  the  death  of  this  theoros  and  brought  his  presence  at 
Alexandria  into  connection  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first 
celebration  of  the  Sotena  which  had  been  established  as  a  Pan- 
hcllenic  festival  at  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi  after  the  inroad  of 
the  Gauls  had  been  driven  baek  by  (lie  favor  of  the  gods. 

After  Merriam  others  attempted,  less  liappily  and  less  con- 
clusively, to  use  for  their  own  purposes,  not  only  this  inscription, 
bnt  also  the  other  brief  indications  which  the  simple  urns  have 
preserved  for  us,  and  thus  the  chronology  of  these  vases  has 

*  Trarisl.ited  from  the  authnr's  mnnnscript  by  II.  N.  F. 

*  *I]3acribed  Sepulchral  Vaaes  from  Alexuidna,'  A.J,A.  I,  1885,  pp.  18  S. 
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been  pushed  back  and  fortb  through  more  than  two  oenturieB. 
For  although  the  insoription  preserves  the  name  and  origin  of 
the  deceased,  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  to  have  charge  of 
the  burial,  and  £ven  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  the  burial, 
unfortunately  the  years  are  given  according  to  the  reign  of  the 
king,  and  tiie  king's  name  is  always  wanting.  So  it  was 
possible  to  scatter  arbitrarily  over  two  centuries  these  vases 
which  appear  to  be  so  accurately  dated.  For  the  history,  not 
only  of  ceramic  art,  but  also  of  ornament,  and  even  for  questions 
of  epigraphy  and  of  history  itself  » the  exact  determination  of  the 
date  of  this  class  of  vases  would  necessarily  be  of  interest ;  aud 
therefore,  as  soon  as  these  interesting  discoveries  were  made 
known,  the  attempt  to  auswer  the  question  of  date  was  re- 
peatedly made.  Unfortunately,  however,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  the  archaeological  side  of  the  evidence,  which  is  in*  this  case 
the  most  important,  for  in  view  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  same  names,  and  of  the  custom  of  giving  the  grandchild  the 
name  of  his  rrrandfather,  a  system  of  dating  founded  on  identity 
of  names  must  lead  to  error.  In  a  note  T  have  given  references 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  I  will  only  add  that  the 
book  by  Hoesch,  Theoro§t  led  me  to  an  archaeological  discussion 
of  the  question.^ 

1  Paul  Boesch,  OtupSt,  1908.  Hadra  vases  are  published  or  are  meiitionod  : 
Merriam,  I.e.;  N^rout8o«,  L^ancienne  AIexaudrie^p.l& ;  Furt^wAngler,  Sammlung 
SomzU,  pi.  XXXIX  (08),  p.  68,  3 ;  Froehnor,  CMl.  BrmUghem,,  No.  227,  iMd. 
No.  230,  now  in  Berlin  ;  Ceanola,  Salaminia,  Fig.  248 ;  Furtwiingler,  New 
Denkmmer  mUiker  Krtuxt,  III  (SUzb.  itftfn.  Akad.  1906),  p.  277.  Fig.  10  ;  TiYat- 
zinger,  Arch.  Am.  1902,  pp.  158  ff. ;  Sieglin-Sciireiber,  Die  Xekropitle  von  Kum- 
esch-Schukd/a,  pp.  188  aud  209,  note  66;  cf.  p.  74,  Fig.  37,  p.  100,  Fig.  96,  p.  186, 
Fig.  118,  p.  192,  Fig.  130 ;  W^k«r,  Der  SeOunvoffel^  p.  80,  Figa.  90, 90a ;  A.  da 
Riddcr,  CoU.  de  Clercq,  IV,  p.  109.  pi.  XXXVI  ;  Bo*fhlau,  Sammhtng  Vogell,  pi. 
V,  8,  12;  Clerninnt-GanTU'an,  Bull,  de  la  Snc.  arrht^,!.  iT .Verntictrie,  X,  1008, 
pp.  3ff.,  Figs,  i,  2 ;  for  details,  cf.  Zalin,  Priene,  p.  414  ;  Wauiager,  Ath.  JUitt. 
1901,  p.  87;  Hekler,  Jb.  Areh,  I.  XXIV,  1909,  |^  28  ff. ;  Pagenaleeher,  Dtt 
Calenvtrhe  lieliefkeramik,  p.  8  and  pasaim*  Further  material  in  Vol.  II  of  the 
Siejxlin-Sclireiber  publication.  On  tlif  inscriptions,  besides  Boesch  and  Mi  rriam : 
Ndroutsos,  I.e.  ;  Botti,  Catalogue  dn  Musee  grero-romaiHt  pp.  100 ff.;  Diltenber- 
ger,  Syll.  inter.  oHmL  graed,  1, 3d,  87 ;  BlOmner,  G6U.  get.  Am.  1885,  II,  p.  860  f. ; 
Preuner,  Herntes,  XXIX,  1894,  p.  634,  n.  2;  Stisok,  JSA.  Jfw.  K.F.  UII,  1808, 
p.  412;  Wilcken.  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  189r,,  T.  p  142;  Wilhelin,  C7.  E.  XlIT,  1899, 
pp.  78  f.;  Beloch,  Griech.  Ge.^ch.  IW,  pp.  416,  417  ;  P.  Meyer,  i7>cnrpM«  der 
ftoUmaeer,  pas$im  ;  Watzioger,  Ath.  Mitt.  1901,  p.  5 ;  Pagenstecber,  Die  Caleu. 
WUifkermnik,  p.  IM* ;  Breccia,  Butt,  dehttoe.  attkM.  d'Mamiriet  IX,  1907* 
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In  order  to  establish  accurately  the  position  in  the  derelop- 
meiit  of  ancient  pottery  of  the  Hadra  vasea  (for  that  name  is 
given  to  this  class  of  Alexandrian  pottery  because  it  was  first 
found  in  large  quantity  in  TIadra,  the  eastern  necropolis  of  the 
city),  we  must  first  cast  a  u^hmce  at  tlie  otlier  ceramic  material 
in  Alexandria,  with  which  our  chiss  has  many  and  close  con- 
nections. Alexandria  was,  as  is  well  known,  not  an  entirely 
new  foundation;  but  an  old  Kq-yptian  settlement,  llh-ikotis, 
existed  already,  cults  of  which  are  known  and  which  is  known 
also  through  pottery';  for  black-ligured  sherds  (jf  the  fust  de- 
ceunia  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  have  been  found,  though  in 
small  qtiantitics,  in  Alexandria  itself.*  The  lat<'st  productions 
of  the  red-tigured  style  coincide  with  the  foundation  of  the  new 
city  and  correspond  completely  to  the  linds  from  the  cemetery 
of  Abusir,  which  have  been  published  exhaustively  by  Wat- 
zinger.*  Moreover,  there  is  a  splendid  produotion  of  late  Attic 
vase  mannfaotnre,  tbe  vaae  in  Mnnioli  with  the  Judgment  of 
Paris,'  and  to  this  may  be  added  a  beautifol  hydria,  also  in 
Munich,^  the  nadve  Alexandrian  orig^  of  which  seems  to  me  for 
various  reasons  probable.*  In  (3reeoe,  Asia  Minor,  southern 
Russia,  and  Apulia,  we  find  also  many  remains  of  the  so-oalled 

pottery  of  the  western  slope"  (Keramik  Tom  Westabhang) 
and  of  the  **  Gnathia  "  yasee,  in  the  development  of  which  Alex- 
andria doabtless  had  an  important  share,*  The  Hadra  vases 
slso  are,  in  the  msnner  of  their  decoration,  no  peculiarity  of 
Alexandria*   Let  us  examine  them  more  closely. 

Three  classes  are  to  be  distinguished :  ^  hydriae,  with  the 

Ik  SS,  and  ^  miuU  ^JUaMndfU^  1S8 IL ;  Me  alio  Zlelktrth,  JTtiftiir&flSflr 
aws  griechischan  SU'uUen,  pp.  IM  f.,and  Qrenfal]pHniit,2%«^l&«k  Z^Vm^  I*  190A, 

Appeiulix  I,  pp.  d32-8o8. 

^  To  be  discussed  in  Vol.  TI  uf  the  8iegUn-Schreiber  publication. 

*  &rl«M$eh6  BOnarkophage  au9  dtr  ZeU  Alextmthn  ^  tfroMm  (Auffrth 
iun(f«nd«r  Deutschen  Orientguelhehafi  In  Abutiir,  III). 

*  FnrtwHii^'l<  r-Hi  iohluilrl,  Gr.  Vasemnahrei,  pi.  40,  pp.  204  ff.  C£.  Watzinger, 
Holzmrkophage,  p.  12,  and  Six,  Jh.  Arch.  I.  XXIV,  1909,  p.  22,  who  makes  OM 
of  the  Judgment  of  Paris  for  bis  Eaphnnor. 

*  Mm  ihn«ft  die  KgU  Va$uimmiunff^  1906,  p.  09,  No.  S767. 

s  FiieMtMlMr,  AA.  MUL  IXXTfT,  1906,  p.  ISl,  and  Colea.  SOUffitromtk, 
p.  7. 

•t  Watzinger,  Ath.  JHiu.  I.e.;  ZahUfArch.  Am.  1907,  pp.  226  (I.  ;  Pagenatecher, 
HM.  1909,  p.  16. 

T  Tartwingler,  A(s6.  MUn.  Mad,  1906^  p.  977. 
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natural  clay  as  background;  those  with  a  coating  of  yellow 
varnisli  ;  and,  lastly,  vasef?  covered  with  whit©  color.  Of  these 
we  have  to  ponsider  here  only  the  class  with  the  Datural  clay  as 
background,  for  these  alone  bear  the  inscriptions  which  interest 
lis.  The  decoration  is  painted  with  tliin  blackish  brown  color 
on  the  light  reddish  yellow  clay.  Ornamental  motives  are 
prevalent :  sprays  of  ivy,  flowers  of  the  sort  that  occur  oa 
Apuliaa  vases,  palmettes,  grapevines,  ynyj  lines,  also  net  and 
ofaeokeilxttrd  pafttenui.  Living  beings,  suoh  as  hunting  Erotes, 
dolphinsi  and  water-fowl,  oeonr  moie  rarely.  The  outlines  are 
incised,  so  that  the  elose  oonneetion  with  die  Gabirinm  potteiy 
is  evident.!  need  not  on  that  aoeoont  eonalder  the 

Alexandrian  potters  directly  dependent  upon  the  potteries  of 
Thebes,  by  assuming,  for  instance^  that,  after  the  destruction 
of  their  native  dty,  the  Theban  potters  migrated  to  the  newly 
founded  city  on  the  Kile,  to  carry  on  their  handiwork  there* 
Not  only  is  the  form  of  the  vases  quite  different, — in  Alex* 
andria  the  hydria,  which  is  foreign  to  the  **Oabirium"  pottery, 
is  the  prevalent  form  of  burial  urn, — but  the  ornaments  and 
content  are  of  an  entirely  different  character.  Just  as  Athens 
sent  her  Triptolemus  to  the  Nile  to  found  tliere  a  new  Eleusis,* 
the  Xlieban  potter  might  have  brought  his  Cabirus  to  his  new 
home.  Finally,  the  Hadra  vases  were  not  made  immediately 
after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  The  cemetery  of  Abusir, 
which  belonfi^s  to  that  time,  has  not  produced  a  single  sherd,' 
and  the  li<j:l!t-eolored  ware  is  still  wantinp;"  in  the  earliest 
Alexandrian  graves  as  well.  liather,  tlie  Cabiriuni  pottery  and 
the  Hadra  vases  are  the  chief  representatives  (if  a  class  which 
is  found  witli  various  forms  of  expression  throughout  tlie  Medi- 
terranean region,  and  it  is  interesting  and  worthy  of  note  that 
the  three  conservative  countries,  Egypt,  Boeotia,  and  Apulia, 
are  in  this  matter  most  prominent. 

1  Winnefeld,  Ath.  MiU.  XIII,  pp.  412  ff. ;  Koerte,  UtM,  ZIX,  18M, 

p.  S4«;  Walters,  Ilht.  Anc  rotten/,  I.  pp.  m\  f. 

*  Cf.  the  Apalian  vase,  Vompte  rendu  de  la  Vomm.  Imp.  1862^  PL  4,  pp.  H  ff., 
and  SchveilMir,  FhOot.  FenofiNiil.  <98rNtv,  1889,  p.Sll.  On  thtt  Ate»ndri«n 
Eleoflis,  Schifl,  {n  Pauly-  Wisvoica^  a.v.  The  coitus  ntensils  called  kerchnoi  are 
found  at  Alexandria  in  simpU-  fnrrn  (cf.  Rubensobn,  Afh.  Mitt.  XXIII,  1B96, 
p.  271).  I  remember  a  luger  vase  (kerohnos)  in  the  Egyptian  coUectioo  in 
florence.  *  Watzinger,  Holzsarkophage^  p.  10. 
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In  1908  Studniczka  published  an  alabastrum  from  Lower 
Italy  with  black  figures,  similar  to  the  Cabirium  vases. ^  Other 
vases  of  this  kind,  witli  figured  adornment,  from  Apulia,  are 
not  as  jet  known  to  me,  though  ornamental  decoration  has 
frequently  been  noticed.*  So  three  Apulian  jars  with  handles, 
in  the  Reimers  collection  at  Hamburg,  which  correspond  entirely 
to  the  Hadra  vases,  have  become  known  to  me  (Fig.  1).  Their 
decoration  consists  of  horizontal  lines  running  round  the  vases. 


Figure  1.  —  Apulian  Jaks  in  IIambubu. 


between  which  are  twigs  of  ivy  and  wreaths  of  laurel  in  dark 
color.  Another  small  two-handled  goblet  in  the  same  collec- 
tion has  carelessly  painted  vines,  a  last  remnant  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Apulian  vine  ornament  (Fig.  2  a).  Smaller  vases,  also  of 
yellow  clciy,  ornamented  only  with  dark  vertical  stripes,  are  not 
uncommon ;  they  usually  have  the  form  of  low  lecythi,  but  little 
jugs  and  small  amphorae  also  occur.  They  cannot  be  separated 
from  very  similar  small  vases  which  have  been  found,  for 
instance,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  acropolis.  A  small 
scyphus  from  Boeotia  at  Heidelberg  (Fig.  2  6)  is  decorated 
with  pressed  palmettes,  which  proves  its  late  date.  If  these 
ceramic  products  in  Apulia  are  to  be  ascribed  to  potters  who 
worked  under  purely  Greek  influence,  on  the  other  hand 

*  Einfge  Antiken  dea  Arch.  Inst.  d.  Univ.  Leipzig,  Wlnckelraannefest,  lfl08, 
pi.  Ill,  9  ;  now  in  Festwhrift  zur  Feier  dea  SOOjahrigen  Beatehens  der  Univerai- 
tat  Leipzig,  IV,  1.  pi.  V,  l[  p.  IH^i. 

*  E.g.  Sammlung  Arndt.  Kurzer  Fiihrer,  p.  82,  3 ;  Mu8«o  Provinciale  In 
Lecce ;  Kestner- Museum  in  Hanover.  Cf.  Arch.  Anz.  H>09,  p.  18".  A  pot 
without  handles,  with  decoration,  which  has  a  Cypriote  look,  in  yellowish  brown 
and  black  on  a  white  fecund  in  the  museum  at  Taranto ;  but  cf .  the  native 
Apulian  works  in  M.  Mayer's  four  articles  on  '  Die  Kerainik  des  Vorgriechischen 
Apuliens'  in  Rom.  Mitt,  (the  last  in  1908),  and  the  interesting  vase,  Mhlange* 
Nicole,  pis.  I,  II  (Furtwangler) . 
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there  are  two  very  characteristic  examples  of  the  combination 
of  native  Apulian  ornaments  with  Greek  technique.  I  have 
shown  elsewliere  *  how  Greek  elements  were  adopted  in  Apulia 
and  worked  over  in  the  native  manner.  The  "Torcella" 
vases  of  the  museums  in  Lecce  and  Capua  bear  witness  to 
this,  and  the  list  could  be  increased.  We  are  interested  in  two 
pieces  in  the  Reimers  collection  in  Hamburg  :  ^  the  terra-cotta 
statuette  of  a  woman  who  bears  on  her  head  a  vase  in  the  form 
of  a  dish,'  and  a  candelabrum  of  the  well-known  Apulian  form. 


FiouKB  2.  —  Vases  in  (a)  Hambl'ku  anu  (6,  c)  Ukiuelbkuu. 


These  two  objects  are  to  be  published  elsewhere ;  I  can  there- 
fore only  point  out  here  that  the  same  ornaments  are  employed 
on  them  as  on  the  three  jars  with  handles  mentioned  above,  but 
that  the  terra-cotta  statuette  and  the  candelabrum  are  native 
childish  work ;  the  base  of  the  candelabrum  is  adorned  with 
figures  such  as  occur  on  the  Apulian  giant  askoi,  e.g.  Not.  Scav. 
1898,  p.  210,  Fig.  15.  The  graves  are  dated  by  M.  Mayer  in 
the  third  century  B.C.,  a  date  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian faience  dish  found  with  them.*    We  may  then  assign  the 

>  Arch.  Anz.  1900,  pp.  14  f.  «  Soon  to  be  published  by  M.  Mayer. 

•  Cf.  e.g.  M.  Mayer,  Rom.  Mitt.  XII,  1897,  pi.  X,  and  for  the  woman's  neck- 
lace the  terra-cotta,  ihid.  XXIII,  UH)S,  pi.  IX.  For  candelabra,  see  M.  Mayer, 
Not.  Scav.  1898,  p.  209. 

*  Not.  Scav.  /.c,  p.  203,  Fig.  6;  Calen.  Reli^keramik,  p.  7». 
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Apulian  vases  here  grouped  together  to  the  third  century  ;  the 
Leipzig  alabastrum  probably  belongs  to  the  fourth  oentury,  and 
helps  us  to  establish  the  connection  with  the  Cabirium  pottery. 
In  Apulia  dark  painting  on  a  light  ground  was  always  popular, 
especially  in  Messapia,  and  maintained  itself  remarkably  long 


in 


but  we  cannot  believe  that 


the  entire  local  manufacture  ;  ^ 
Apulia  influenced  other  countries 
in  this  respect.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  products  which  arose 
under  Greek  influence,  such  as  the 
splendid  Apulian  amphorae  with 
their  rich  decoration,  did,  I  believe, 
exert  a  direct  influence  upon  Alex- 
andrian ornamentation.^ 

The  strong  reminiscences  of  Cy- 
prus exhibited  by  early  Apulian 
pottery  have  not  been  overlooked.'^ 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  later 
times  this  great  conservative  island 
was  not  without  influence  upon 
the  development  of  our  late  black- 
figured  decoration.  This  influence 
will  present  itself  to  our  observa- 
tion especially  in  Egypt. 

In  Greece  the  Boeotian  pottery 
has  already  aroused  our  especial 
interest.  Alongside  of  the  Cabi- 
rium pottery  proper,  with  its  brill- 
iant technique,  its  frequently  care- 
ful preliminary  drawing,  its  genial 
humor  in  burlesque  representa- 
tions, goes  another  class,  probably  later  in  chronological  order, 
which  usually  dispenses  with  preliminary  drawing  and  is  utterly 
without  care  in  work  and  execution.*  The  shapes  are  various ; 
a  scyphiis  and  a  **  lebes  gamikos  "  have  as  yet  been  the  objects 


FUfUKR  3.  —  lloKori.vN  Vase  in 
WOhzbubq. 


»  See  p.  891,  note  2.  «  Arch.  Anz.  1809,  pp.  17  £. 

•  M.  Mayer,  in  the  articles  cited  above. 

*  Watzinger,  Ath.  Mitt.  I.e.,  p.  66 ;  Ath.  ]dUt.  XIV,  1889,  p.  151. 
Jb.  Arch.  L  X,  1896,  p.  167^. 


Cf.  Hauser, 
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of  careful  investigation.  The  last-mentioned  vase  (Fig.  3)  is 
in  Wiirzburg  and  bears  the  inscription  XVP^  f^V  tv*^*  ydfu  — 
£}  tI  X^ft?!  "Hail,  and  do  thou  too  marry  —  O,  what  sa^^est 
thou?"^  A  vessel,  also  from  Boeotia,  of  the  same  shape,  but 
without  the  encouraging  inscription,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Heidelberg  Archaeological  Institute.  Fluting  of  the  belly  of 
the  vase  is  indicated  by  vertical  black  lines  interrupted  by  a 


Jb'iuuuK  4.  —  Vases  in  llKiDELUtsu. 


horizontal  band  on  which  water-fowl  between  flowering  stalks 
are  painted,  a  decoration  which  is  rej>eated  on  the  cover 
(Fig.  4  c). 

The  scyphus  mentioned  just  above  has  been  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed by  Hauser  (see  p.  393,  note  4).  It  shows  in  a  humor- 
ous way  the  rule  of  strict  discipline  in  the  manufactory.  Very 
similar  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures  is  a  dish  from  Curium  in 
Cyprus ;  tliis  wjis  found  together  with  a  bell  of  terra-cotta  which 
seems  to  be  wrought  in  the  manner  of  the  Cabirium  vases.*  A 
bell  from  Hoeotia  itself  is  in  Heidelberg.  Most  nearly  related 
to  the  black  figures  on  these  vases  are  the  inner  pictures  of  a 
group  of  large  plates,  three  of  which  are  known  to  me  at  present. 
Two  of  them  are  said  to  be  from  Marathon;  one  is  now  at 

1  From  a  photoprJiph  kindly  furnished  by  Profosaor  BuUe.    See  SittI,  Arch, 
Am.  185)2,  p.  28  ;  Kretsclnnt  r.  (ilntta,  I.  p.  82.    Tlie  Hwiond  e  In  X^eit  ia  legible. 
*  Murray,  Excavalionn  in  Cyprus,  p.  70,  Fig.  13S>«;  cf.  p.  70,  Fig.  117. 
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Heidelberg  (Fig.  5)  and  the  other,  as  I  am  informed  by  F.  von 
Dubn,  in  the  Louvre.  The  plate  in  Heidelberg  exhibits  a 
maenad  hastening  to  the  left.  The  execution  is  very  poor.  The 
decoration  around  the  circle  consists  of  a  meander  interrupted 
by  animals  which  cannot  be  specified.  The  same  decoration  is 
repeated  round  the  edge  of  the  plate,  while  the  outside  exhibits 
palmettes  of  late  form,  similar  to  those  on  the  pyxis  (Fig.  4  ft). 


Figure  5.  —  Platb  in  IIkiuklukuu. 


The  handles  retain  only  in  a  rudimentary  fashion  the  character 
of  their  metallic  prototypes.  The  third  plate  is  in  the  Jatta 
collection  at  Ruvo.  The  inner  circle  is  filled  by  a  female 
figure  hastening  toward  the  left  and  balancing  in  her  hand  a 
sort  of  thymiaterion. 

I  mention  these  plates  here,  because  a  vase  from  Boeotia  in 
the  Heidelberg  collection  exhibits  figures  in  quite  the  same 
style  (Fig.  6).  A  woman  is  seen  walking  toward  the  left,  laden, 
apparently,  with  offerings  for  the  grave ;  she  is  followed  by  a 
long-tailed  figure  with  similar  offerings.    The  painting  is  exe- 
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cuted  only  in  silhouette  and  corresponds  completely  to  the 
work  on  the  above-mentioned  scyphus,  which  is  related  to  the 
Cabirium  pottery. 

Three  further  vases  of  the  Heidelberg  collection^  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  which  enable  us  to  fix  more  exactly  the  position  of 
this  class.  Two  stamni  are  from  Boeotia.  One  of  these  belongs 
in  shape  with  the  beautiful  vase  published  by  Furtwiingler, 


FlOUBB  6. — VaSB  from  BOBOTIA  IN  Uk11>KLB£BO. 


Sammlung  Sahuroff^  pi.  70  (Fig.  4  a).  The  birds  correspond  to 
the  animals  on  the  "  lebes  gamikos  "  (the  lid  does  not  belong  to 
the  vase).  The  second  stamnus  has  only  decorative  ornament, 
and  the  sprays  of  leaves  are  like  those  that  occur  frequently  on 
the  Hadra  vases  (Fig.  2  c).  The  large  pyxis,  which  exhibits 
especially  fine  and  good  work,  is  said  to  be  from  Ceos  (Fig.  4  h). 
The  upper  frieze  consists  of  alternating  palmettes  and  lotus,  the 
lower  entirely  of  palmettes. ^  The  two  friezes  are  separated  by 
a  raised  band  —  here  also  imitation  of  metal  —  adorned  with  an 
ornament  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  development  of  the 
late  red-figured  continuous  palmette  band,  such  as  is  published, 
for  example,  by  Walters,  Hhtory  of  Ancient  Pottery^  II,  p.  229, 
Fig.  167. 

From  this  band  then  we  obtain  an  indication  of  the  date  of 
these  vases,  and  this  confirms  our  natural  judgment.  Those 

1  A  Rtarnnus  and  a  small  hydria  of  the  same  class  from  Boeotia  are  in 
Wtlrzburp;. 

3  Cf .  the  ornament  in  Watzinger,  Hulzsarkophage,  p.  40,  Fig.  72. 
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Tsaes  painted  with  hastily  ezeeuted  flgr^^TM,  the  drawing  of 
which  ahuoat  approaefaas  geometrical  fonna,  and  the  vaaea  with 
porelj  deooiative  omament  foUow  doBoly  upon  the  Cabirinm 
pottety  proper*  which  oomee  to  an  end  with  the  destraetioa  of 
Thebes  in  887  B.C.,  and  continue  into  the  tiiiid  century,  aa  ia 
made  probable  by  the  atamnua  with  the  warts  (Fig.  4  a)  in 
comparison  with  theSaborojff  Tase.  We  must  suppose  that  the 
place  of  manufacture  was  some  town  in  Boeotia.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  sfimll  imitations  of  larger  vaaes  of  the 
same  technique,  which  also  belong  to  the  same  period,  have 
been  found  on  the  western  slope  of  the  acropolis. 

According  to  a  remark  of  Conzo's  in  Kleinfunde  aus  Perga- 
mon,  p.  15,  hastily  painted  decoration  in  black  or  blackish 
brown  color  on  dull  i*eddish  yellow  ground  has  been  found  at 
Pergamon.^ 

The  Eg'Yptian  ropresentativcH  t  ins  class,  tlio  Iladra  vases, 
were  not  cx|)orled  to  the  countries  LtirotofortJ  discussed.  They 
are  found  outside  of  Alexandria  only  in  Cyprus,  Crete,  and 
southern  Russia. 

Other  importations  from  Egypt  an?  found  also  in  southern 
Russia,*  although  there  is  nothing  against  the  assumption  that 
the  allies  of  dwellers  by  the  Black  Sea  who  died  at  Alexandria 
were  carried  back  to  their  home  in  these  receptacles,  for  this  is 
the  explanation  of  the  exportation  of  the  vasea.  An  especially 
simple  specimen  from  Crete  it  now  at  Athens.  Mofe  interesting 
is  ihe  admirable  hydria  of  the  Somzte  collection  (Froehner, 
OeXUctiim  36mM4e^  pi.  89)  which  bears  a  Cypriote  inaeription. 
This  does  not  prove  that  the  vaae  itself  ia  Cypriote  work ;  more 
likely  the  xelatiTca  of  the  deoeaaed  Cypriote  inaoribed  his  name 
in  Ihmr  own  writing.  So  a  recently  published  Tase,  found  at 
Alexandria  itaelf,  bears  a  Punic  inaeription.*  The  decoration 
of  tiie  Tase  with  the  Cypriote  inscription — marine  animals  on  a 
band  extending  &om  handle  to  handle — is  aplendid  and  well 
adapted  to  recall  to  our  memory  the  **Alexandrina  beluata 

> "  nsditicr  1b  mbwaimr,  sdraanbriinittr  Vlirbe  md  matt  letUoh  gelbem  Onmd 

hiriRfworfenee  Omament."    Of.  Jacobsthal,  Ath.  Mitt.  XXXIII,  IWS.  ]>.  4SW. 

*  Compte  rrntht.  1 W8.  pi.  ?,.  But  the  two  hylrine  in  the  Vna^ell  collection  nmy 
also  hftve  been  imported  in  modem  times  (Sammlung  Vogell,  pi.  V,  8,  12). 

*  Cleimoot-OttinMn,  Bail,  de  la  «M.  ondUoI.  d?Aitstandrie^  X,  1908,  pp.  3  ft. 
CL  ftko  the  mnminj  jiaspf&ag  in  Agnm  with  Etraaoan  wiitizig. 
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tonsilia  tappetia"  of  Plautus  (^Pseudolm^  14G  f.,  ed.  OoetB- 
SohdU).  The  decorative  effect  of  the  Nereid  frieze  on  the 
Baroophagtifl  from  Anapa  is  quite  similar.*  A  second  Hadra 
yase  is  published  by  Cesnola,  Salaminia^  Fig,  248.  Much  other 
work  in  this  style  was  also  done  in  Cyprus,  some  referenoea  to 
wliit  h  1  have  collected  in  the  note.*  How  strong  the  influence 
of  old  Cypriote  tradition  was  in  tliis  is  sliown  by  such  vases 
as  the  jugs  published  by  Herrmann^  Fi<^s.  41  and  42.  The 
elements  of  native  art  are  mingled  with  the  imported  Greek 
motives.    It  is  evidLiit  lliat  in  these  cases  the  work  is  native. 

So  far  we  liavLi  liad  oceasiou  to  speak  only  of  natnralistie 
oruamenl.  In  Cyprus  we  meet  also  with  geoiueUical  decora- 
tion to  a  considerable  extent.  An  exceptionally  interest iij_r 
example  is  the  vase  with  the  inscription  'A/xrtwi^  ^iXahe K(^ov^ 
published  by  Cesnola,  Salaminiiu  p.  -5:3,  Fig.  238.  The  re- 
markable shape  of  the  vase  is  old  Cyprian,  as  is  proved,  e.g.^  by 
the  examples  published  in  The  Cesnola  Collection^  II,  pi.  CVII. 
The  decoration  also  is  derived  from  patterns  employed  in  earlier 
times ;  on  the  other  hand  the  network  on  the  neck  is,  as  is  well 
known,  an  ornament  in  frequent  use  not  only  on  the  pottery  of 
the  western  slope,  but  also  on  our  Hadra  yases.  Botti  has  pub- 
lished a  fragment  of  a  large  cylindrical  yase  which  presents, 
as  it  were,  a  chart  of  C^  p)riote  decorative  patterns  in  Hellen- 
istio  times.*  Watzinger  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  HeUen- 
istio  character  of  thia  vety  interesting  fragment.  I  regard  it  aa 
a  part  of  the  neck  of  one  of  those  immensely  large  Cypriote 
jars,  because  the  overloaded  decoration  is  popi^ar  in  other  oasea 
on  thia  part  of  the  vase.  The  existence  of  extort  trade  from 
Cyprus  to  Egypt  ia  a  matter  of  course,  and  undoubtedly  direct 
importations  continued  to  influence  Alocandrian  oeramica  in 
Helleniatic  times.   I  should  imagine  that  not  even  the  pottery 

*  Watzinger,  Holzsarkopha'je,  p.  .38,  Fig.  64. 

*  Cesnola  Collection,  II,  pi.  CVII  (old  Cypriote),  CXXXV-CXXXVII; 
Ceanola,  C^gwiM,  pi.  V,  2  (eariy);  Cesnola,  SalamiMat  p.  86ft,  Vlgi.  388,  S40; 
M.  Olinefalsch-Richter,  Kypros,  diV  Bihel  und  Homer,  pis.  64,  1  and  3,  CLXXXI, 
1  and  2,  CLXXVI,  2 ;  Herrmann,  Das  Graberfeld  von  MartOH  Wtf  Cgpmi  (4^ 
Berlin.  Winckelamtm^programm,  1888),  pp.  37,  68  ff. 

*FbHait»  it  la  Oolontu  TJtiodoHennSj  fk.  78,  iMOgnlsad  as  HeUeoistle  I17 
Watzinger,  Ath.  Milt.  I.e.  87 1.  On  similar  Striped  deooratkuw  on  tiie  mdcct. 
Cemola  CoUectioih  II,  pi.  CXII,  882. 
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of  the  western  slope  arose  without  Cypriote  influence,  which 
mig"lit  have  led  Alexandria  to  the  first  employment  of  these 
geoint'trieal  motives  on  Greek  v;ises.  We  can  instance  other 
proofs  of  connection  with  (  vj)rus.  A  small  bottle  from  Alex- 
andria in  Heidelberg  liuds  a  i>e!  fect  counterpart  in  a  small  jug 
which  a  little  terra-cotta  ligiire  on  a  Cypriote  vase  holds  in  its 
hancl,^  and  the  little  vase  on  the  lid  of  the  pyxis  in  llei(lelber<jf 
(Fig.  41/)  diyciLssed  above,  the  decoration  uf  which  reminded  us 
of  Egypt,  may  be  compared  not  only  with  the  llelleniistic  vase, 
Cesiwla  Collection,  If,  pi.  CXXXV,  No.  ii92,  but  also  with  its 
far  earlier  preth  cessors,  Vol.  II,  pi.  CV. 

Tlie  st}  le  of  the  vases  of  Hellenistic  times  in  Cyprus,  which 
can  be  deduced  so  completely  from  that  which  was  in  use  from 
the  earliest  times,  demands  thorough  investigatioD.  Here  only 
are  we  able  to  follow  a  oontinuous  eeries  without  gaps,  and 
doubtless  such  a  series  existed  nowhere  else.  Cypriote  influenoe 
upon  ornament  in  the  Hellenistic  period  most,  especially  in 
Egypt,  have  been  greater  than  is  ordinarily  assumed.  The  polit- 
ical connections  of  the  island  with  the  kixtgdom  of  the  Ptolemies 
were,  after  the  annexation  of  Cyprus  in  295  B.O.,  peculiarly 
dose,  and  the  dose  reciproosl  relations  are  esnly  understood. 

If  Cyprus  maybe  considered  responsible  for  the  geometrical 
part  of  the  Alexandrian  ornamental  motives,  the  home  of  the 
naturalistio  part  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  close  conneo* 
Uon  with  Apulia  has,  to  be  sure,  not  been  overlooked,  but  the 
marked  similarities  which  exist  have  been  regarded  as  Ionic 
inheritances.^  Watainger  hims  lf  I  as  connected  some  paintings 
on  Tarentine  vases  with  Antiphilus,*  but  had  in  mind  a  period 
of  that  master's  life  preceding  his  activity  at  Alexandria. 
Why  ?  Could  not  the  art  of  Antiphilus  be  carried  from  Alex- 
andria to  Apulia  as  well  as  the  products  of  Alexandrian  in- 
dustry? Rubcnsohn  has  recently  mentioned  a  work  of  this 
much-esteemed  master  in  connection  with  the  fine  discovery  at 
Mit-liahine.*  The  drawinijf  on  Tarentine  vases  of  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  was  mentioned  by  Furtwiingler  in  oonnec- 

1  Tlie  bottle  In  Heldetberg,  Sieglin-Sehrciber,  VoL  11;  of.  Cmtola  CetteeOon, 

n,  pi.  cxxxm,  mi. 

"Drexel,  Tionnrr  JahrhVichf  r,  11R(1909),  p.  21<>. 

*I>€  vasculis  pictiA  TaretUiuia^  pp.  36  SL         *Ardi.  Aiut.  1907,  p.  870. 
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Hon  with  the  yase  in  Munich  with  tlie  Judgment  of  Paris,  and 
if  the  Apulian  amphora  published  by  Heydemann^  leally  offers 
us  a  reminiscence  of  the  battle  of  Issus — just  as  the  vase  with 
the  Departure  of  Triptoiemus  pointe  towards  the  Nile  and  Alex- 
andria —  the  connection  between  the  art  o£  the  two  countriea 
becomes  closer  and  closer.  I  have  already  indicated  that  Alex- 
andria played  an  imj)ortant  part  in  the  development  of  the 
decoration  of  the  Gnathia  va.se.s,  and  I  have  shown  elsewhere  ^ 
that  Egyptian  exports  are  found  in  Apulia  as  well  as  Apulian 
exports  in  Ah'xandria.  W<'  know,  too,  from  other  sources, 
that  there  was  lively  intercourse  between  southern  Italy  and 
the  Ptolemaic  kingdom.  Theocritus  lived  at  the  courts  of 
Hiero  and  Fhiladelplius.' 

Whatever  came  together  in  the  cosmopuliun  city  was  eagerly 
accepted  and  the  attempt  to  make  all  [)ossible  use  of  everything 
did  not  tend  toward  refinement  of  taste.  The  objects  discov- 
ered at  Egyed  have  recently  been  published,*  Alexandrian 
productioDB  of  the  third  century  B.C.  The  decoration  of  the 
pan  exhibits  yarions  borrowed  ornamental  motives  which  are 
employed  in  the  wrong  places  and  produce  a  meaningless  effect. 
The  feeling  that  each  decorative  member  has  its  own' purpose, 
the  sense  for  the  architecture  of  ornament^  was  unknown  to  the 
silversmith  who  composed  this  medley.  The  decoration  of  some 
of  the  Hadra  ysses  of  just  tliis  period  is  equally  ill  regulated* 
Let  ns  now  torn  to  this  decoration. 

A  very  early  stage  of  the  employment  of  Apulian  vine- 
ornament  is  exhibited  by  the  amphora  in  Alexandria  already 
mentioned  by  me  elsewhere.*  Here  the  sprays  of  leaves  appear 

1  Heydcmann,  Alexander  d.  Grosse  uml  Darius  (JA  Hall.  Winckelmannsprogr., 
1888).  In  agreement,  Furtwtta^er-B«IctUiold,  II,  153 ;  in  opposition,  Bobefi, 
jKmHAojwdUadU,  p.  86. 

^Arch.  Am.  1909,  p.  17;  M.  Mayer.  X„t.  Scav.  1898.  p.  210. 

*  His  Artr>niazn??.if' art'  Syiurusan  wouifii  iti  Alpxandria ;  tlie  ship  of  .state  of 
Ptolbiiiy  IV  may  be  couipaiuU  wiitt  ibti  c«iuiiLu'  vetKiel  ol  liiero  (Athenaeus,  203, 
908)  wbieh  be  afterwanto  presented  to  Ptoleiny.  On  other  oloee  xelaliotie,  see 
Holni,  Oemhlchte  Siziliens,  III,  30. 

*  HeklPT,  .n..  Arrh.  T.  XXTV,  lOW.  pp.  2«  ff.  ;  Voii  Rissing,  {bid.  pp.  40  fT., 
yt\\o  properly  emphasizes,  in  opposition  to  Hekier,  ttie  inAuence  of  Alexandria 
upon  Rome. 

^  Breccia,  Rapport  sur  la  martM  mnUst  At  miM^<P.^tex(iii(lii8,]90?,Vtg. 
1 ;  cC.  Arch.  A»».  1809,  p.  18. 
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in  the  conventional  fonn  properly  regarded  by  Watzinger  as  an 
Alexandrian  development,  whicli  is  more  and  more  simplified 
until  it  becomes  cold  and  lifeless.*  But  foreitj^n  inlhienoe  can  be 
recognized  also  in  tlie  tif^ured  a<lornnient  of  the  Iladra  vases. 

The  figured  adornment  takes  into  consideration  in  some 
measnn;  the  fact  that  the  urn  was  to  be  a  receptacle  for  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  The  form  of  the  vase*  llie  hydria,  was  the 
one  wliich  was  in  ulmust  exclusive  use  for  burial  urns,  in  com- 
parison with  whicli  all  other  forms  are,  for  that  purpose, 
almost  non-existent.*  The  idea  that  the  water  jar  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  serve  as  the  last  resting-place  of  the  dead  has  certainly 
something  to  do  with  this,  in.  view  of  the  ceremonies  of  purifi- 
cation and  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  most  ancient  beliefs, 
in  Egypt  especially,  the  deceased  were  so  peculiarly  in  need  of 
water.  How  cwrporeal  the  oonoeption  was  is  evidmt  from  the 
arrangements  for  the  oontinned  supply  of  water  for  the  deceased 
himself,  from  the  sacied  offeriiigs  and  the  wall  paintings,  and 
finally  from  the  wish  which  became  a  regular  formula :  Wi| 
<nt  i  *Omptfi  ih  ^^rvxp^p  iSftdtp.'  It  is  quite  comprehensible 
that  the  makers  of  the  vases  gradually  ceased  to  attach  impor- 
tance to  the  shape.  Only  the  earliest  examples  still  completely 
fulfil  the  conditions  imposed  by  their  original  purposei  whidi 
were  admirably  formulated  by  Semper.* 

i  WatzinfTfr,  ITofTitarl-nphag'',  p.  76. 
'  Folzer,  Die  Hydria,  pp.  16.  11. 

•  SlflgUa-SelireibM,  I ;  l>f«  Ntknpote  von  Eltm^teh-Sehukl^at  chapter  XVII. 

*  St'uiper,  Der  Stil  in  den  technischm  und  tektoniachen  KUmten,  II,  pp.  4  ff.  : 
"Wir  fflhlen  lebhaft  die  voIIp  Zweckangemeasenheit  dieser  Fonn  [the  E^ptian 
Attula],  welobe  der  entacliiedene  Gegextsau  jeuer  griechisohen  U  jdria  ist,  deren 
BMttmmiiiig  dailit  besteht,  da*  Wmmt  nlctat  m  acMpfen,  wmdern  eSt  wie  «a  Tom 
Brannen  fliesst,  aufzufaiigen.  Daher  die  Trichterform  des  Halses  and  die 
Kesselform  des  ■Riimpfes,  desaen  Scbworkriftsniitieliimikt  liiei-  (it  r  ^[iUl(llln^J 
mogliclist  nahe  gelegen  Ist ;  denn  die  hetruskischen  und  griectiischen  fcYauen 
trugen  ilire  Ilydrien  auf  Uiren  HHuptem,  — anfraobt,  weim  ▼oil,  lunisontd,  wwm 
iMT.^Wer  den  Vetsnch  mMht,  einen  Btook  auf  aeiner  Fingenpitse  zu  bal- 
ancieren,  wird  dieses  KunsLstiick  leichter  finden.  wpnn  or  das  schwprstc  Eiiil« 
des  Stookp«»  m  oberet  nimtnt  :  Diess  Experiment  erklan  die  Grundform  der 
belleniscben  Hydria,  die  ihre  VervoUstandigung  erbalt  durch  zwei  hortaootale 
HmkBl,  fan  Nivma  det  SchweipanlctaB,  com  Heben  d«a  ToUen,  and  eloM  drltt«n 
Tsltilcalen,  zum  tragen  uii<l  aalhilagen  des  leeren  Gefasses,  vielleicbt  auch  als 
Handhabf  fiir  f>iiu  zw.  it.  I'c  rson,  wdcbe  der  WMserttigerin  beiiteht,  das  toU© 
Geftas  auf  deu  Kopf  zu  bebeu.'* 
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In  tlie  Berlin  Antiquariura  is  a  Iladra  hydnu  witli  the  incised 
mscri])tiou  TTYAQN  APQNI  CfPA^^EA  The  iin[>res.sioii  of  the 
linen  in  which  the  urn  was  wra|![><^<l  is  ])reservefl  on  the  sinter. 
It  is  nut  iikely  that  the  vase  was  painted  by  Pylon  for  a  contest, 
as  were,  for  instance,  the  Panathenaic  amphorae.  Agon  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name,  as  it  was  the  name  of 
the  charioteer  of  Pelops.  Everything  indicates  that  our  vajie  in 
an  early  one.  The  birds  on  the  shoulder  correspond  completely 
to  those  published  above  on  Boeotian  va^ses,  and  ili'j  representa- 
tion oa  the  belly  also  —  two  Erotes  hunting  a  stag  —  still 
letnmds  one  yerj  distinctly,  by  its  offhand  drawing  and  incised 
outlineB,  of  the  Onbiriam  pottery.  The  leaires  from  which  the 
vase,  as  it  were,  grows  up,  have  already  been  included  by  Zahn 
in  his  eharaeterization  of  the  development  of  Hellenistie  onia- 
ment*  Everything  speaks  for  an  early  date,  inelnding  also  (and 
this  is  onr  immediate  conceni)  the  shape,  which  has  not  yet  the 
more  slender  form  of  the  later  period,  but  is  related  to  the  late 
Attic  and  the  South  Russian  hydriae*  The  great  breadth  and 
the  squat  shape  are  seen  also  In  a  seoond  Hadra  vase  which 
awakens  especial  interest  on  account  of  its  decoration.  It  bears 
in  very  beautiful  characters  the  words:  AUIPHTH  TYNAIK. 
PAYKYTATHI  GY^HMOC  ANHP  eYH»YXei  KYPIA.«  The  pres- 
ent decoration  exhibits  the  blue-red  colors  of  the  earlier  Egyptian 
pottery  on  the  neck  and  belly,  and  the  main  field  has  a  green 
background  on  which  are  brown  dolphins  much  more  carefully 
drawn  than  those  on  the  Pylon  hydria.  But  under  this  remnants 
of  ornamentation  which  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary Hadra  vases  are  preserved.  These  two  especially  fine 
pieces  may  suffice  as  <'xaiiip1es  of  tlie  earliest  shapes.  In  their 
decoration  they  exhibit  on  the  one  hand  a  harking  back  to  the 
Cabirinm  pottery,  on  the  other  affiliation  with  old  Ji^yptiaQ 
tradition. 

A  vase  in  New  York  (Fig.  7)  recalls,  by  its  rich  ornamenta- 
tion of  vine  and  foliage,  the  Ajmlian  manner  of  decoration. 
This  vase  also,  on  account  of  its  sliape  and  especially  by  reason 

*  Fiw.  Im.  S7S7,  from  Atamndria ;  Ffoelmer,  OoU.  BnmUtghemj  280.  An 

iUastration  will  be  given  by  Sieglin-SchreilMT,  Vol.  11. 

2  To  bp  pnblif!hf»d  in  ihe  si^rond  volnnir  of  the  SiegUli'Soliieilm  ^VTOCk.  Tbft 
iuacripiion,  bieglin-iScbreiber,  1,  p.  2<M>,  note  54. 
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IIauka  Va0k  in  New 

YOBK. 


of  its  connection  with  what  pre- 
ceded it,  belongs  to  a  relatively 
early  time. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  chronological  order 
of  the  Hadra  vsuses,  we  must  call 
to  mind  a  few  further  facts  which 
are  important  in  ftxing  the  gen- 
eral date  of  the  whole  class ;  for 
it  is  only  through  such  indica- 
tions that  we  can  finally  decide 
which  of  the  Ptolemies  are  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with 
our  vases.  Figure  8  reproduces 
a  good  specimen  in  the  Metropol- 
itan Museum,  which  is  adorned 
with  columns  between  which  wreaths  are  hung  up.  It  is  per- 
fectly evident  tliat  this  decoration  is  derived  from  the  customary 

adornment  of  sarcophagi,  and  such  a 
prototype  is  actually  preserved  in 
the  sarcopliagus  from  Kertch  which 
Watzinger  {I.e.  p.  89)  is  inclined  to 
date  "as  early  as  possible."  The 
wreaths  suggest  the  ornaments  of 
the  dead,  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  whole  garlands  were  painted 
or  wreaths  in  stucco  were  hung 
upon  the  vases. ^ 

The  vase  reproduced  in  Figure  9 
is  also  interesting.  The  perspective 
meander  occurs  also,  e.g.  on  Apulian 
sepulchral  vases,  on  the  plate  of 
Plator  found  at  Teano,  and,  as  Zahn 

informs  me,  on  a  polychrome  flask 
— Hadka   Vase   in    .       ,      „    ,.  o     »  i 

New  York.  Berlin  museum.^    All  these 


FiGCRE 


1  Cf.  Watzinger,  Holzwrkophage,  p.  19 ;  Pagenstecher,  CaUn.  Relief  keramikj 
p.  20. 

*  Berlin,  Furtwangler,  4088  ;  the  plate  of  Plator,  Ctlen.  Relief  keramik,  p.  120, 
Fig.  oO. 
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parallels  are  certainly  not  to  be  brought  down  very  far  into 
the  third  century.  In  spite  of  the  rather  decadent  shape 
of  this  vase,  which  it  has  in  common  with  two  very  similarly 
decorated  vases  in  Berlin  and  in  the  former  Vogell  collection,* 
we  must  not  imagine  that  it  belongs  to  a  late  date  ;  this  is 
shown  by  the  polychrome  dish  in  the  Louvre,*  which  must 
belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  In  any 
event,  we  cannot  come  down  later  than  the  middle  of  the  cen- 


FiODRK  9.  —  Hadra  Vase.        Fioure  10.  —  IIydhia  in  New  York. 


tury  with  these  hydriae.  The  very  late  form  of  bucranium 
employed  here  is  first  seen  on  vases  of  lower  Italy  and  the 
gateway  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Samothrace.  Here  also 
the  fillets  hang  down  from  the  horns. ^  Finally,  a  fine,  slender 
hydria  in  New  York  (Fig.  10)  must  belong  to  the  same  time. 
The  leaves  in  relief  recall  an  often-mentioned,  but  still  unpub- 

1  Sieglln-»Schreil)er,  Vol.  II,  and  Sammlung  Vogell,  pi.  V,  12. 
'  Calen.  Relief  keramik,  pi.  I,  pp.  7  f. 

•  Altiuann,  Architektnr  und  Ornanvntik  der  Sarl^ophage,  pp.  02  f.  Cf. 
Springer-Michael  is,  Handburh  d.  KuMtgei*eh.  Fig.  676,  and  Monum.  d.  I. 
VI,  37. 
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lished  hydna  in  Munich  which  exhibits  opaque  painting  ori 
blaok  ground.    I  have  eluewheie  brought  the  mask  on.  the 
handle  of  tliis  vase  into  close  conneotion  with  the  aboTVHiien- 
tioned  dish  from  Crete,  now  in  Paris. 

A  few  further  documents  may  be  cited.  With  the  vase- 
decoration  reproduced  by  bieglin-Schreiber,  I,  ]>,  18(!,  Fig.  118, 
compare  tlie  sarcophaofua  No.  \}  in  Watzinger's  Jloiznurkophaffet 
in  which  papyri  of  tlie  tliird  century  B.C.  were  preserved.  In 
connection  witli  tlie  frequently  occurring  Ionic  columns,  1  may 
refer  again  to  a  Gnathia  cantharus  in  Naples^  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  Gargiulo,  Colh  cfion  des  tJif- 
fSrentes former  ih$  vama  italo-(jrec%^  ed.  I,  Naples,  1  Siii',  1 1 1,  '56. 
Oil  the  vase  in  Munich  with  the  representation  of  tlie  Lower 
World,  and  often  elsewliere,  a  hanging  wheel,  drawn  in  per- 
spective, is  seen,  and  this  recurs  on  our  Hadra  vase. 

It  may  be  remarked  further  that  a  hydria  in  the  museum  at 
Alexandria  with  ordinary  foliage  •omament  has  the  white  coat- 
ing of  thoee  HeUenistic  feetival  jugs  which  are  dated  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.c.  by  means  of  coins.* 

We  know  little  as  yet  ahont  the  conditions  under  which  the 
vases  were  disooyered.  As  has  been  said  above,  this  pottery 
is  not  yet  present  at  Abnsir,  yet  it  is  found  at  Alexandria  to* 
gether  with  those  black  panel-hydriae  which  are  to  be  dated  in 
the  first  half  of  the  third  centuiy  b.c.* 

Let  us  sammaiize  briefly^  the  resnlts  of  onr  investigation  t 
In  pursnanoe  of  a  technique  practised  in  several  places,  the 
chief  representative  of  which  is  the  Oabirium  pottery,  a  class 
of  hydriae  was  manufecturcd  at  Alexandria  from  the  end  of 
the  fourth  into  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  B.O.,  the  ' 
shape  of  which  was  at  first  modelled  up  >n  ]  revious  forms,  hut 
then  in  course  of  time  became  more  slender,  while  the  orna- 

^  Arch  Am.  1909,  p.  0,  No.  35,  and  pp.  16  f.  A  Hadra  vase  in  Akxaudna  has 
a  smui  and  wmths  in  lonte  aicblteeture. 

•The  literature,  Arek,  Awt*  190l>»  p.  10.  A  jug  from  Kertch  (Arch.  Am. 
1907,  pp.  IHT  f.)  is  interesting  on  arrount  of  its  paintini;,  on  the  gtyle  of  wMdi 
cf .  a  Uadra  vase  in  New  York  with  animals  in  outline  drtiwiag  on  tike  neck. 

»  Breccia,  Bull,  de  la  ioc  ateMol,  iTAlexandne,  IX,  1007,  pp.  87  f.  On  iha 
1ilMkTaMS,Rurtwlngler,  Smnnawig  Sabyrvig,  ZXXXIV;  Calen.  JteliefkenmUt^ 
p.  10  and  pasgim.  Sieglin-Schreiber,  I,  p.  102,  Fig.  181.  Condltloiu  ol  diaoovoy, 
ibid.  p.  im  and  p.  209,  note 
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mentation,  which  at  first  adopted  especially  Boeotian,  Cypriote, 
and  Apulian  motives  in  their  integrity  and  without  mixing 
them^  afterwards  comhined  the  various  elements  of  decoration 
in  a  senseless  way.  The  pan  from  £gyed  belongs  also  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century. 

If  we  now  at  last  arrange  in  accordance  with  these  results 
the  vases  with  inscriptions  giving  dates,  and  make  use  of  the 
indications  afforded  by  the  numbers  of  the  years,  wc  arrive  at 
the  time  of  the  second  and  tliird  rtolemies  as  the  period  of  our 
hydriae,  the  dates  in  larger  numbers  beh)nging'  to  the  time  of 
Philadelphns,  tliose  in  smaller  numbers  to  that  of  his  successor, 
Euergetes,  so  that  wc  obtain  an  unbroken  succession  embracing 
the  years  271  to  239  B.C. 

1  give  here  in  this  order  the  list  of  dated  vase  inscriptions 
known  to  me.  For  information  concerning  the  examples  in 
New  York  and  Atliens  I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Giseia  M.  A. 
Richter  and  Dr.  MiiUer  respectively.^ 

(AAoMw) .  .  . 

Merriam  7.    Year,  271 .    Plate  IX. 

2.  Iff'  Ilepinov  CO')  (^)  CopoMunmt ....     ... .  Htnnwv 

Athens.    Year,  207.   Plate  XX. 

3.  trj'  Yir«y»|3e(pefttiiov)  .  .  •  &(a  C)a(pairMi»06  XrMr(?) 

A/>Mi&>(s}  *  •   .  .  ft  .  .  .  .  vfttcr^tiyTov) . 

Athens.  Year,  267.  Pi:.atb  IX. 

4.  Ala  S^irtwm  Lie'  "Bytfrm  tov  AyXw^Mttw. 

Merriam  8.   Year,  265.   Plate  IX. 

AofMrMIWC  ^WMMCVf  ap]Q$tlt^iOtt^ 

Merriam  9.  Year,  264.  Platb  X. 

6.  Lm'  ....  (jt)ijvo<:  ....  fui-px**^  ^  .  .  .  . 
op*  iw  .... 

Merriam  16.   Year,  260. 

1  Merriam,  the  fundamental  article,  A.J.A,  1,  1885 ;  Athena :  In  the  National 
Mateam,  unpublished;  Breccia,  Bull,  de  la  soc  arehM.  ^AXmntirit^  IX, 
1907  ;  Botti,  Catalogue  du  Mutie  grico-romain,  1901 ;  Wstcinger,  Areh.  Atut, 
1902,  pp.  168  fl. ;  N^tit8<M,  Vanei^ne  Mtxandrte, 
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Breocia,  Butt.  1907»  p.  28.   Tear,  200. 

8.  LrX'  lAijvoi  Aauriov  cmiri^  ArroAos  Amipvai'  /i<(X)Aaic(iOK)« 

Botti  1778.   Year,  249. 

9.  L^'  fiTflfOt  Ilav^tjiwv  6*41  (=)cu<ik>rou  Av^po/irp  Eiriyevoi/s  ^aXanTapi/un 

Merriam  1.   Tear,  246.   Plate  X. 

10.  Ly'  Atov  (t)«  Sui  0eoSuTOu  ayopaarov  ©ewi'Sou  ^/xudpaucof. 

Merriam  2.    Year,  245.    Plate  X. 

11.  LS'  3ay&Kov  11}  AAc^tK/MTOV  .  .  .  po(?)  HavKparidov  uira^s 
K'n}(r*>v(o)s. 

Watzinger  2.   Tear,  244. 

Abuou  k6'  cir^ocisiji  Aevrcpmof  Au/xu>^us  ruv  C/iar<iii'(5ou  Acrru- 

Athens.   Tear,  244.   Plate  XII. 

13.  Am  ^cXcokos  ctov$  c  '  Hav&xov  c  McvcjcAeovs  K/n^roc  ijye/Aoraf. 

Botti  1780.    Year,  243. 

14.  Lf'  ITum/io'        6ui  ©eoSorov  ayo/Kwrrov  Am^tAaov  tov  Aptareos 

Mt'iiiuiu  'A.    Year,  242.    Plate  XI. 

15.  L^;*'  llaf(0)v  K^'  ApTmXov  mv  Apaafxov. 

Merriam  IS.    Year,  242.    1'late  XI. 

16.  [?  NMia(&}«)3  &a  OiAwros  crov9  {  Avorpov  «'  (A)/)Mn-oicA«iv« 

Botti  1784.    Year,  211. 

17.  Botti  1782:  "  Urne  cin^raire  d'un  inerceuaire  de  la  Gr6ce, 
mort  eu  i'an  214  (♦.«.  241  b.c),  avant  uotre  ^re." 

18.  Am  ^^iXeavos  crovs  i;'  AvSvvauov  S  .  .  .  .  ovow  •  .  .  • 

N^routsos  13.    Year,  240, 

19.  Ala^iiXawoc  ttWK  i}'  HavSimm  im'  ^tkuvoo  twnopxP"*  AMvrai^ 
ipaw  rev  IlavinyinSiy/iav  ax  (4>  '•  )• 

Watzinger  1.  Year,  240. 

20«  Am  4iAaN««  «rou«  17'  Aiov  «y'  ^liKi/m  Kv{ucipov  wftarfitvrw, 

Botti  1786.   Tear,  240. 

21.  L^'  Hcxn/i  •  •  •  A«fi(M«rov)  K(X)«ii|);^  (0kw)/io(  Bot(«iriof  Sm 
^)«S0rov  «iyiO{pa(rr(ov)' 

Merriam  4.  Tear,  239.  Plate  XII. 
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22.  IS'  Yircp^epcnuov  A'  9a/^$iaM$t  I'  TtimmStov  row  Aummmt  Pofiuw 
wptafiturw  &a  BeoSorov  ayopoorov.  ' 

Merriam  &   Year^  239.  txMt  XII 

Tov  AycyMHFnnh 

Merriam  6.   Year,  m  Plats  XIL 

For  the  sake  of  couvwueiioe  I  haye  made  the  above  list  of  the 
inscriptions  alone*  The  same  order  is  adopted  in  the  following 
brief  description  of  the  vases  themselvss,  with  a  disenssion  of 
their  inseriptions.  The  desoriptions  are  based  for  Athene  and 
New  York  on  photographs,  for  Cairo  on  Watainger^s  statements, 
and  for  Alexandria,  nnleas  otherwise  stated,  on  my  notes. 

1.  New  York.  Tharsyphos,  a  Cretan  Cfteorvs.  The  burial 
was  in  charge  of  Sarapion.  He  held  nntil  the  year  265  the 
office  of  depositing  the  ash-urns  or,  more  probably,  of  keeping 
aixsoimts  of  the  aooeptanoe  and  performanoe  of  offerings  to  the 
dsad ;  for  his  snocessor  Theodotos  designates  himself  by  his  offi- 
cial  title  agoratUi^  (21-23),  which  is  probably  identical  with 
the  title  agoranomo9^  which  came  into  use  in  the  time  of  Philo- 
pator,  and  that  is  equivalent  to  notary. He  therefore  probably 
drew  up  the  document  concerning  the  agreements  entered  into 
between  the  ehoachytae  and  the  heirs  of  the  deoeased,  such  aa 
have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  original. 

The  man  whose  ashes  were  here  interred  was  a  Cretan  and  had 
come  to  Alexandria  as  a  fheoros.^  On  the  theoroi  I  can  now 
refer  to  the  iuvestiL^ation  by  Boesch.  He  assig^uod  tlie  vases  to 
a  late  date  on  tlie  i^round  of  the  identification  of  the  Egyptian 
^vitll  the  Macedonian  calendar.  This  point  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  willi  the  last  two  inscrii)tions.* 

The  shape  of  the  vase  is  unique  in  our  series  of  hydriae.  The 

1  Mfrriiiin  exiilaiiiod  tlie  title  as  "an  official  of  the  palaoo."  1'.  Mi-ypr, 
Meerwesen  der  rtolemaeert  p.  14,  on  N^routsoe  Ho.  21,  makes  eTerything  refer 
to  military  aflaizv. 

s  Otto,  Prater  wd  Tsmpei  im  hettenMI»che»  Aegfffiten,  n,  pp.  SOT*,  SW. 

Oehlcr,  in  raiily-Wissowa,  s.v.  Agoranomos,  col.  886. 

3  A  thmros  tteems  to  l>o  inr«ntinnpfl  also  on  a  Hadra  vase  of  the  Humiech- 
Germanisches  Central tu use uui  in  Mainz^,  for  the  knowledge  of  which  I  am  in> 
cl«btod  to  Dr.  Behn.  I  an  klodly  inf oimad  tbat  tbs  inaoripUon  zeada : 

«  e«u^t,  pp.  133  2.  ' 
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form  of  jieck  and  belly  recalls  most  nearly  the  elegant  little  vase 
16  of  the  year  242,  but  the  foot  is  quite  wretched.  A  similar 
shape  ifli  for  inetanoe,  that  of  the  vase  from  the  necropolis  of. 
Marion  in  Cyprus,  the  ornamentation  of  which  might  bring  us 
into  the  period  of  our  hydria.^  Here  the  decoration  is  limited 
to  a  frieze  of  lotus  buds  and  indistinct  motives  on  the  neck. 
Lotus  bands  occur  also  on  a  very  fine  pyxis  in  tlie  Heidelberg 
collection,  which  is  far  better  in  technique  tlian  the  other 
products  of  the  later  black-figured  vase-painting,  and  also  on 
the  small  hydria  in  the  Wm-zhurg  collection  alrea<ly  mentioned, 
which  belongs  amoni^  the  successors  of  the  Cabiriura  pottery. 
So  shape  and  decoration  are  not  oppo.sed  to  the  date  271  B.C., 
whereas  they  would  not  be  so  easily  explained  at  the  end  of  our 
series. 

2.  Athens.  The  iii.iii  whose  urn  we  have  before  us  eanie 
from  Cyrene,  and  the  burial  was  again  m  charge  of  Sarapiou. 
The  inscription  is  incompletely  preserved.  Edge  of  mouth  and 
handle  striped.  Neck :  laurel  branch,  under  it  a  band  with 
tassels.  Belly :  sprays  of  iv^  in  the  Gabiriiim  manner,  framed 
at  the  sides  by  network,  above  by  short,  vertical  lines,  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  astragal.   The  form  of  the  vase  is  still  squat. 

8.  Athens.  Sarapion  is  mentioned  ageon.  Here  the  office 
of  the  deceased  is  also  mentioned.  He  was  wpco-^Sevrif?,  that  is, 
he  was  sent  as  delegate  to  the  festival  from  Arcadia  to  Bgypt. 
Edge  of  mouth,  handle,  and  neck  as  in  No.  2.  The  shoulder, 
too,  still  has  foliage  ornament.  On  the  belly  less  restrained 
sprays  of  ivy,  which  occupy  only  the  upper  half  of  the  available 
space  and  are  marked  off  below  by  a  band  with  tassels. 

4.  New  York.  Neroutsoe  read  AiroWMPuvrmf  instead  of 
Aykat^avovf.  P.  Meyer  (^Heerweteii  (h  r  Ptolemaeer^  p.  13^)  also 
assumes  the  reckoning  by  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Philadelphns, 
but  he  goes  too  far  when  he  simply  and  unhesitatingly  explains 
all  tho5;e  buried  here  as  mercenaries  and  makes  Philon,  who  is 
mentioned  on  some  vases  ris  having  charge  of  the  burial,  the 
roTHinandcr  of  the  regiment.  How  does  this  colonel  come  to  be 
burying  a  'rrpea^evn^  (No.  The  ornamentation  corre- 

sponds completely  to  that  of  the  prcccdintif  hydria,  except  that 
a  simple  line  forms  the  border  below  tlie  sprays  of  ivy. 

1  HemuMiB,  I.&  p.  37,  Fig.  28. 
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5.  New  York.  Neronteoe  40.  The  inscription  is  YBvy  cue* 
fvXLy  vvi-ittetk  and  exceptionally  detailed.    The  nin.ilu  r  of  the 

-  year  is  written  out,  which  is  nowhere  else  the  oaee.  The  reason 

for  this  may  be  the  exalted  position  of  the  deceased  architheorot, 
P.  Meyer  (I.e.  p.  9^)  reokoned  properly  here  also  by  the  years 
of  Philadelphus,  following  Dittenberger,  who  gives  ^^mense 
Julio  anni  264  a.  Chr.  n."  as  the  date  of  the  burial  (JSjflL  in»er* 
orient,  graeei,  I,  37). 

The  ornatnentation  as  on  No.  2,  only  very  mueli  more  care- 
ful; tlie  astrat^al  is  clearly  recocfnizable.  There  are  added  a 
wave  pattern  ("lauft'nd'M-  Hund*\)  on  the  shoulder  and  spirals 
over  tlie  handle.  1  he  v;ii»*3  itself  is  very  squat,  whereas  the 
next  loll  wing  is  very  much  more  slender.  Between  tli»-m  is  a 
gfi})  iiifi  \  et  tilled,  of  eighteen  years.  Tiie  necropolis  uf  this 
time  does  not  yet  seem  to  have  been  found  ;  but  it  would 
hardly  oiler  much  that  is  new,  for  we  have  a  hydria  of  the  year 
244  with  the  same  ornamentation  —  thougli.  to  be  sure,  much 
more  confused  —  as  tiiat  of  the  year  271.  But  iirbt  a  vase  of 
uncertain  date  is  to  be  mentioned. 

6.  New  York.  The  letters  of  the  number  of  the  year  seem 
to  be  restored  by  Meniam.  I  am  not  aeqnamted  with  Hie  onia> 
mentation. 

7.  Alexandria.  The  form  of  the  name  of  the  month  is  usu- 
ally Topirtaiot ;  the  spelling  corresponds  to  the  pronnnoiation, 
88,  indeed,  Greek  was  generally  badly  spelled.^  ^^La  paleo- 
grafia  eerto  cl  richiama  a  un  periodonon  molto  inoltrato  dell' 
et&  toleniaica,  fors*  anco  del  8**  secolo  ay.  Cristo  .  .  .  con  sone 
di  decorazioni  a  elementi  floreali  e  lineari,  in  rosso  sporco** 
(Breooia).  The  Tase  was  found  with  the  splendid  black 
statnette-yase  published  on  p.  27  of  Breccia's  report — a  y^ry 
important  chronological  indication  and  a  proof  that  Phila- 
delphus  is  the  only  king  by  whose  reign  these  twenty-fiye  years 
can  be  reckoned. 

&  Alexandria.  Neroutsos  (15)  dates  the  inscription  in  the 
year  14f)  and  translates,  restoring  the  last  letters  as  /uiXXdiaoif^ 
"  Attalos  Acamanien,  cadet."  He  is  followed  by  P.  Meyer 
(I.e.  p.  5"),  who  takes  fteWdiaop  as  I3a4n\ue6<;  vak. 

Ornamentation  not  very  fine.  Edge  of  mouth,  handle,  and 
i  Cf.  Calm.  B$Ue/kenmik,  p.  108^. 
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neok  u  nwial*  On  the  belly,  in  the  customaty  Inme^  the 

same  branohee  ns  on  the  neck. 

9.  New  York*  Neroi]t6oa82*  Here  Theodotos  is  mentioned 
as  hrfopam^  for  the  fimt  time.   Cf.  P,  Meyer,  I.e.  p.  11*, 

Edge  of  moutli,  liandle,  and  neck  as  usual.  On  the  shoulder 
a  branch  of  laurel;  on  the  belly,  below  the  customary  sprays  of 
iry  and  in  the  usual  frame,  slender  vine  ornament,  such  as  is 
found  on  some  sf^vophagi  in  Alexandrian  adaptation  of  Apulian 
motives.  ISIegariau  bo'A-l'^  also  show  the  same  kind  of  orna- 
mentation.^  Theodotos  loatinues  as  af/orastes  until  the  year 
239  ;  from  24:}  to  240  Phil  on  is  associauul  with  him. 

10.  New  York.  Neroutsos  84.  Wilhelm  (C/.  R.  XITI,  1899, 
pp.  78  f.)  brouc^ht  our  Theondas  into  connection  with  a  Theondas 
mentioned  by  Lny  (XLV,  o)  in  the  year  118.  If  the  two  men 
of  the  same  name  are  to  be  connected,  they  might  ratlier  be  re- 
garded as  grandfather  and  grandson. 

The  ornamentation  exhibits  not  a  little  relation  to  the  pottery 
of  the  western  slope.'  £dge  of  mouth,  handle,  neck,  and  fram- 
ing of  the  field  of  deooration,  as  oraaL  In  the  field,  net  pattern 
and  band  of  waving  lines,  with  dots  below.  On  the  Bhoulder« 
band  with  tassels  and  xeversed  egg-and-dart.  With  this  and 
the  preceding  vase  that  nnattraotiye  confusion  begins  whioh  I 
have  mentioned  above  in  speaking  ol  tiie  pan  from  Egyed. 

11.  Cairo.  Neroutsos  86.  In  the  word  'SavKpariiw,  the  8 
is  a  mistalce  for  r.  The  last  letters  are  obscure.  Watsinger 
SQgg^ts  a  statement  of  costs.  Handle  and  horizontal  handles 
with  tranavezse  lines.  Neek:  band  of  laorel  with  fruit.  Belfy: 
band  of  laurel,  under  it,  ^Spritzstreifen*  and  to  right  and  left 
net  pattern.  Under  the  lower  handles  a  *  Spritastreif en '  going 
around  the  vase,  and  two  lines.** 

12.  Athens.  Deuteroios,  son  of  Damon,  son  of  EratonideS) 
from  the  island  of  Astypalaea  in  the  Cyclades.  Probably  tr- 
V0€t9rii  is  a  mistake  for  {i^^eirvorjae.  The  decoration  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  No.  2,  only  much  more  confused.  On  the 
shoulder  a  wreath  of  leaves. 

13.  Alexandria.  Neroutsos  12.  Referred  by  P.  Meyer 
(l.e,  p.  13^)  to  the  reign  of  PhUopator.    Philon  is  mentioned 

*&lui,i¥l«iw,PbM8".  As«aaMrityootXMiKmdiiig«xainplelBinAl«xaiidiiB. 
•  Watitager,  Ath»  Mttt,  Ijc  p.  86. 
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as  a'yopacn^  for  the  first  time,  for  he  must  hold  the  same  office 
as  Theodotos  and  cannot  he  leader  of  tlic  Neocretans,  as  Wat- 
zinger  and  P.  Me3'er,  following  Neroutsos  and  Botti,  consider 
him.^  This  Philoii  happens  to  be  mentioned  by  Polybius  (V,65} 
as  leader  of  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  biitlle  of  Kaphia,  That  the 
fifth  y^ar  of  Philopator's  reign  coincides  with  tlie  date  of  this 
battle  is  an  ac  cident  of  the  same  kind  as  tlie  coincideiu  e  of  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Soteria  with  the  date  of  the  urn  No.  23. 
That  Philon  buried  the  Cretan  officer  Menukles  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  chance  as  that  ho  buried  the  hipparch  Philotas 
(No.  19)  and  the  C}  reiiaeau  cuvoy  Tiiales.  It  furuitihes  no 
information  as  to  the  date. 

Neck :  loose  leaves  ;  on  the  shoulder,  rosettes  ;  on  the  bellj, 
sltemately  forms  like  reeds  and  pelraettes.  This  reed  form  ap- 
pears frequently  on  the  deep,  hemispherioal  fadenoe  howls  of  the 
third  oentury.*  It  is  a  simplification  of  those  rich  plant  forms 
which  are  seen  between  the  figures  on  the  Athenian  plate  with 
reliefs  published  by  me,*  and  is  found  on  oar  Hadra  vase  No. 
Ifi,  in  the  museum  at  Alexandria,  in  combination  with  an  orna- 
mentation of  -vines  which  cannot  he  separated  from  that  of  the 
pediment  of  the  siren  sarcophagus  from  Memphis,  now  in  Cairo 
it  belongs  therefore  to  tiie  first  part  of  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Our  specimen  cannot  then  hare  been  made  as  late  as  217  B.O., 
an  assumption  for  which  no  real  reason  can  be  found. 

14.  New  York.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  No.  fi,  an  arehithtth- 
rod:  Anazilaos,  son  of  the  Achaean  Aristeus,  from  Dyme. 
£dge  of  mouth,  neck,  and  handle,  as  usual.  The  rest  of  the 
decoration  corresponds  entirely  to  that  of  No.  9,  which  is  four 
years  earlier.    On  the  shoulder  is  a  frieze  of  aixthes. 

15.  New  York.  A  Persian.  The  Egyptian  name  of  the 
month  is  employed  instead  of  the  Macedonian.  Neroutsos 
reckoned  correelly  by  Ptolemy  III  (No.  3.S),  P.  Meyer  (^l.e. 
p.  X  j"")  by  Philadelphus.  The  vase  is  advantrv:^pnn  ^1  y  distin- 
guished from  the  others  by  iti9  elegant  shape  and  attractive 

*  Arrh.  An::.  1902,  p.  168,  and  ITeeneesen  der  PtnUmnfcr.  p.  O**. 

3  In  tbe  muBeum  at  Alexaodria.  £xample8  of  the  cla^.-  Wallis,  Egj/pUan 
Centmie  Art,  I,  pp.  83, 178 ;  F.  Ton  Btaslng,  FayenccgefOsae^  18080  fl.  j  ef.  Arch. 
Am.  100$),  p.  17,  and  Calen.  lieHt  fl  f  ranUk,  pi.  7. 

»  Calen.  B'  th^a-cramlk.  p.  21,  Fi},'.  4. 

4  WaUinger,  Ilolzmrkophage,  pp.  88 II, 
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decoration.  On  the  front  are  two  dolphins,  one  at  each  side  of 
a  vine,  at  the  back  hanging  garlands  fastened  together  ;  instead 
of  the  net  pattern  an  elegant  serpentine  line  ;  round  the  shoul- 
der  a  tassel  ornament  and  a  continuoos  spiral ;  round  the 
neck  a  simple  twig  of  leaves.  Dolphins  are  frequent  on 
Hadra  vases'  and  also  well  known  on  Megarian  bowls.  For 
the  pirlaiids,  compare  the  sarcophagus  from  Mat^dola  which  be- 
longs, according  to  the  i)a}>yri,  to  the  third  century  (Wat- 
zirijOfer,  l.c,  p.  34).  The  rosettes  over  the  <rarlands  also  recur 
here,  and  the  motive  of  the  long  sides — ox  heads  with 
brandies  —  is  employed  also  on  Hadra  vases.' 

16.  Alexandria.  Proljably  to  be  rcistored  Ayopijaeoyi  (Ago- 
resus  in  C'aria).  A'YopaarTj<;  is  impossible,  since  Philon  held 
this  office.    Besides,  this  is  the  place  for  the  reference  to  the 

of  oris^'in.    The  uiiiauii;uUiLu)u  was  mentioned  under  No. 
;  uii  ajjpiDxiiuate  idea  of  it  is  <^iven  by  the  publication  of  a 
similar  example  in  Sieglin-Schrciber,  Die  Nekropole  von  Kom- 
eteh'Schuk^'a^  p.  IGO,  Fig.  96a,  from  Cyprus.    Neck,  etc., 
deeoiated  as  nsttal. 

17.  Alexandria.  No  details  are  known  to  me. 

18.  Alexandria.  N^iotttsoe  18.  fiefevred  U>  Philopator  hj 
M.  Mayer  (I.  c.  p.  IB*^^).   I  hare  no  knowledge  of  the  ornaments. 

19.  Cairo.  Nerootsos  14,  referred  to  Philopator.  Again 
an  offioer,  buried  by  Philon,  cf.  No.  18. 

Neck ;  laniel  band  with  blossom  in  the  middle.   Shoulder : 
Spritzstreif  en.**   Belly :  at  the  back,  under  the  yertioal  handle, 
a  palmetto  ending  at  right  and  left  in  sprays  of  Tine,  framed  in 
network.   In  front  three  palmettos  side  by  aide,  below  them  a 
black  stripe  running  round  the  yase  (Watzinger). 

20.  Alexandria.  An  envoy  from  Cyzious.  On  theneok  the 
usual  wreath  ;  on  the  belly  sprays  of  ivy. 

21.  New  York.  A  Boeotian  thMTM*  Theodotoa,  whom  P. 
Meyer  {I.e.  p.  14)  regarded  also  on  occasion  as  a  commander 
(on  Neroutoos'21},  again  had  charge  of  the  burial.  As  on  No. 
15,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  month  is  given. 

'  Cf.  alsn  the  pottery  of  the  wrstcrn  slopf>  published  by  "W-ifzinff-r,  7 ,  and  the 
Meirnrian  bowls.  »•.;/.  that  publislu-d  by  Zahn,  Jb.  Arch.  I.  XXlil,  1U08,  p.  61. 
The  fragtiieut  uf  a  Mttgai  tan  bowl  from  Lesbos,  black  below  and  brown  above, 
Is  Wllixlniig,  liM  dolphins  at  the  sldos  of  a  Corlntblaii  odanm. 

*  SiogUD-Sohvetber,  I,  p.  186^  Fig.  118. 
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The  deooration  approaches  very  near  to  that  of  No.  14 ;  the 
differenoe  in  date  ie  only  three  years.  On  the  shoulder  a  doahle 
frieze  of  arches  ;  the  somewhat  more  simply  drawn  sprays  of 

ivy  are  here  combined  with  the  ornament  of  the  wave  pattern 
(«*laufeii(ler  Uand"> ;  in  place  of  network  are  serpentine  lines, 

as  on  No.  15. 

22,  2^  The  last  two  insoriptions  require  more  detailed  dia- 

cussion. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Sotion  inscription  since  its 
firat  publication  by  Mcrriam.  He  coniiecteil  it  with  the  first 
proclamation  of  the  Soteria,  which  he  reckoned  by  the  reign  of 
Philadelphus,  so  that  he  r.-nched  the  date  27T-27G  B.C.  Dittpn- 
berger  and  Wilcken  accepted  his  arguiuenlb,  Nerouts(is  referred 
the  inscription  to  the  rt-Uj^n  of  Euergetes,  and  recently  IJoi'sch 
has  chosen  Philopator  and  dated  the  inscription  in  the  year 
213  ii.c.^  He  is,  however,  not  unaware  that  this  involves  a 
tearing  asunder  of  our  very  closely  connected  series  of  vases, 
for  Philo[)ator  reigned  cjnly  seventeen  years,  while  the  inscrip- 
tions mention  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  years.  The  Sotion 
vase  stands  in  very  close  connection  with  those  that  precede,  not 
only  on  aoconnt  of  the  name  of  Theodotos,  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  decoration,  which  points,  as  we  have  seen  repeatedly,  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century.  All  the  elements  are  here  grouped 
together:  the  familiar  sprays  of  ivy,  the  network,  the  wavy 
hand.   About  the  nedic  and  on  the  shoulder  are  twigs. 

The  other  vaae  has  been  disouased  still  oftener,  for  on  it  the 
day  of  the  month  is  given  by  the  two  calendars,  Egyptian  and 
Macedonian.  The  vase  is  dated  by  Merriam,  Dittenbetger, 
Blumner,  Wilcken,  and  Straok  in  the  year  277-^6«  by  Ntomtsos 
in  289,  by  Boeseh  in  218^  by  Preuner  in  202-201,  and  by  Beloch 
in  172  ;  we  have  thus  the  choice  of  five  Ptolemies  and  a  period 
of  more  than  a  century. 

The  two  vases  belong  togi  ther.  To  be  sure,  the  nrnaniont  of 
the  calendar  vase  is  unusual,^  but  shape  and  decoration  do  not 

*  ForTBlnmicea,  see  p.  888,  note  1. 

'  It  appears  asniii  in  combination  with  wavp  pnttrm  and  sprays  of  ivv  on  No. 
8569  ol  tiw  National  Museum  at  Athens.  The  palmetteti  projecting  borizontaliy, 
idtb  ibefr  wfetal  parts  aepMSted,  noalllike  motives  on  Gnathia  vases,  e.g.  Rayet- 
CoUIgiiiMi,  HUi,  deta  ChvmUttu gncqnt^  p.  899,  Fig U8,  Jreft.  Amm.  1909,  Vo. 
96         1  and  pi.)  ;  from  Alez«ndria»  SfegUn-ScfanllMr,  I,  id.  M,  1. 
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difter  Iroin  the  others,  and  if  we  assume  a  difTerent  Ptolemy  for 
each  vatte,  the  result  is  a  purely  {irbitniry  arranj:^*  im  ut.  The 
frequent  rftcurrence  of  th©  uauies  of  Stir^piuii  diici  iiieodotos 
alone  forbids  us  to  separate  the  vases,  which  are  oloselj  bound 
together  by  uniform  technique  and  ornament. 

WeiEfhty  ar{2fiiments  have  been  adduced  against  dating  the 
Motion  viuie  in  the  year  2T7--76.  Against  the  year  239,  which 
would  best  suit  our  order  of  development,  the  assumption  that 
the  Soteria  were  a  penteteric  festival  and  the  year  would  not 
fit  has  told  heretofore.  But  the  Soteria  were  celebrated  every 
third  year,'  so  that  nothing  etanda  in  the  way  of  the  year  289, 
and  we  know  now  also  that  the  festival  was  prodaamed  not 
onoe  only,  but  periodically.*  For  all  the  reasons  which  I  have 
tried  to  develop  and  express  in  this  article,  I  must  hold  to  the 
year  289  for  the  calendar  vase  also. 

The  chronological  arrangement  of  onr  vaaee  is  not  arbitrary. 
In  the  first  place  we  have  recognized  with  certsinty  that  the 
series  is  nnintemipted,  that  its  beginning  and  its  end  oannot 
be  separated  by  more  than  a  centnry.  As  the  development 
now  appears  to  ns,  it  is  bounded  by  the  years  271  and  239  B.C. 
As  a  check  on  my  results  I  asked  Dr.  Zahn  without  knowledge 
of  the  inscriptions  to  ar  ra  n^^^e  the  vases  in  accordance  with  his 
opinion  concerning  the  develoinnent  of  the  shape  and  the  orna- 
ments, and  to  my  great  pleasure  I  am  able  to  8tat«  that  I  had 
to  make  only  unimportant  transpositions  in  order  to  bring  my 
arrangement  into  agreement  with  his.  We  may  accordingly 
reckon  the  vases  with  larpfe  numbers  for  the  years  by  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  TI  (tlie  decoration  consists  essentially  of  the  simple 
sprays  of  ivy  adopted  from  the  Cabirium  |)ottery),  while  the 
vases  with  the  names  of  Theodotos  and  Philoii  and  the  smaller 
numbers  for  tlie  years  must  belonc:  to  the  time  of  Euerijetes, 
The  ben-inninir  of  the  confusion  in  tlie  feeling  for  ornamental 
rhythm  coincides  with  this  time.  1  have  more  than  once  called 
attention  to  tin*  jntn  from  Egyed. 

Nor  is  ii  pei Miirisible  to  descend  with  this  whole  class  to  the 
time  of  the  next  Ptolemies.  We  have  seen  tliat  our  liydriae 
are  developed  from  styles  of  the  fourth  century,  that  they  can- 
not, with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  discovery,  be  brought 

1  Beloch,  Uriech.  Gesck.  IMS  p.  416.  «  Boeach,  e««^i,  pp.  100  fl. 
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down  much  later  than  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  —  the 
vases  now  in  New  York  were  found  witli  ooins  of  Philadclplius, 
—  finally,  all  the  parallel  muuumeatd,  their  deooration  aud  their 
6haj)e,  point  to  the  same  time. 

We  have  found  that  the  time  of  the  manufacture  of  our  vases 
was  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  tliird  eenturv  B.C. 
An  exhau;>tive  investlL^ation  of  figured  decoration  also,  which 
our  Viuscji  lack  almost  entirely,  would  unfold  many  other  inter- 
esting relations  aud  add  further  continuation  to  the  dating  we 
have  established;  but  this  we  cannot  undertake  at  present. 

^  liUDOLF  FAGENSTECHEB. 

roRRRcnoy.  The  inscription  mentioned  on  p»ip;e  408,  note  3,  i<  tioi,  as  them 
stated,  OD  a  Hadra  vaaCf  but  on  a  fragment  of  a  black-figured  iic>pliuti.  —  H.  P. 
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THE  TYCHAION  AT  IS-SANAM^N » 


[Plate  XIII] 


This  building  is  at  Is-Sanamen,  ancient  Aere,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  plain  of  the  Haiir&n,  and  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  by  travellers.    It  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Tyche,  the 


Figure  1. — The  Tychaion  at  Is-^anam^n. 


goddess  of  fortune,  a  Tychaion,  built  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the 
Emperor  Commodus  (192  A.D.),  as  we  learn  from  a  Greek 

1  Through  the  kindnens  of  Professor  Howanl  Cntsby  Butler,  who  han  loaned 
me  his  notes  and  photo^^raphs  taken  on  the  American  Archaeological  Expedition 
to  Syria,  I  have  been  able  to  make  the  restoration  of  the  temple  here  presented. 

Ameiiran  .fourn»l  of  Arrh»eolo»v,  !*«»cond  Serien.    Jnnrnal  of  tb« 
Archaeolugical  Institute  of  America,  Vol.  XIII  (1909),  No.  4. 
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inscription  over  the  doorway.*  The  structure  is  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation,  having  been  used  as  a  mosque  until  compara- 
tively recent  times.  The  front  wall  has  been  partially  rebuilt 
and  the  great  lintel  has  been  reset  at  a  lower  level,  while  the 
apse  or  tribune  has  been  filled  up  with  rough  stone.  It  is 
from  photographs  of  these  parts  and  from  measurements  taken 


or  Tycuaion. 

on  the  spot  that  this  restoration  has  been  attempted.  The 
location  of  the  building  is  particularly  interesting,  as  the  temple 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  (Fig.  1)  by  the  waters  of  a 
large  rectangular  birkeh  or  reservoir,  which  was  inclosed  by  a 
colonnade. 

In  plan  the  building  is  nearly  square  (Fig.  2)  and  is  entered 
from  the  north  end,  where  there  are  three  doorways,  a  large 

1  Waddington,  Inscriptions  grecquea  et  latines  de  la  Syrte,  241Si.;  C.I.O.^ 
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portal  between  two  smaller  entrances.  Opposite  the  entrance, 
that  is  at  the  south,  is  an  apse  or  tribune  with  a  small  rectangu- 
lar chamber  on  either  side.    The  chambers  are  in  two  stories, 


FiuiiKE  3.  —  Intkuiob  of  Tvciuiun. 


both  of  which  have  doorways  opening  into  the  naos  on  either 
side  of  the  apse.  The  floor  of  the  apse  is  elevated  above  that 
of  the  main  room,  and  a  narrow  doorway  leads  from  the  apse 
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into  the  upper  obamber  on  the  vest  side.  The  apse  is  hidden 
ixom  view  on  the  exterior,  being  enclosed  within  the  sqnaie  of 
the  temple  plan  s  thtis  making  the  naos  shorter  from  front  to 
rear  than  from  side  to  side. 

AlUioiigh  comparatively  plain  on  the  exterior,  the  temple 
was  wonderfully  rich  in  interior  decoration.  An  order  of 
four  Corinthian  columns  raised  on  pedestals  stands  free  from 
the  socith  wall  (Fit^s.  3  and  4).  The  columns  carry  an  entab- 
lature on  either  side  above  the  openings  of  the  side  chambers, 
and  support  an  arch,  upon  which  the  members  of  the  entabla- 
ture are  carved,  above  the  apse.  Half  columnsi,  two  on  cither 
side,  are  ranged  along  the  side  walls  (Fif^.  T))  and  (quarter 
colunnm  are  placed  in  the  northeast  and  northwest  angles. 
These  carry  an  entablature  alon{^  the  wall  wliich  reprotiuces 
the  rich  carving  of  that  on  the  south  wall.  lirackets,  for  the 
support  of  statues,  protrude  from  the  wall  betweeu  the  half 
columns.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  there  were  ever 
columns  in  the  naos  corresponding  to  the  half  eoluuius  on  the 
side  walls,  and  supporting'  arches  in  front  of  the  apse  and 
architraves  on  either  side  for  tlio  support  of  a  stone  roof. 
Moreover,  if  there  had  been  some  such  arrangement  of  columns, 
there  wonld  probably  have  been  in  addition  half  columns  on 
the  north  wall,  corresponding  to  those  on  the  south,  to  carry 
the  arches  and  architraTe  across  this  face.  Since*  however, 
there  are  absolutely  no  signs  of  any  such  columns,  it  is  probable 
that  the  naos  had  only  this  one  interior  order.  In  fact*  the 
other  arrangement  would  bring  the  arches  so  near  together 
that  the  e£fect  of  the  beautiful  carving  on  them  would  have 
been  lost.  It  is  improbable  that  the  building  was  roofed 
with  wood,  which  at  this  period  was  becoming  scarce  in  the 
Haurftn,^  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  naos  was  left  open 
to  the  sky,  while  a  small  roof  was  placed  over  the  apse  where 
the  problem  presented  no  difficulties  C^ig«  6).  Even  if 
wooden  girders  had  been  used  as  the  support  of  a  roof,  it  is 
likely  that  the  holes  in  which  the  ends  of  the  beams  were 
placed  could  still  be  sow,  Howeyer,  no  such  marks  have  been 
found,  and  this  solution  seems  to  be  untenable.  Although  such 

*  Be  VogBft,  La  J^fHt  CentraU^  Arektteetun  eM1«  a  reHgteita«t  p.  5 ;  Batlar, 
Arektteetim  and  OM«r  Jrt»  in  Spia^  p.  11. 
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a  hypaethral  temple  is  without  precedent  in  Syria,  it  would 
seem  to  he  tliu  only  solution  admissible  here,  for  all  the  other 
exainyik's  of  tcmi^los  of  equal  size  have  cohiuins  in  the  middle 
of  the  naos  foi  lite  .support  of  tlie  roof.  It  is  unlikely  that  the 
arches  of  tlie  aj[>se  would  have  been  left  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  winds  and  the  weather,  when  it  was  such  a  simple 
matter  to  place  a  roof  over  theui^  thus  affording  them  protec- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  niarkinjy  the  tenqde  eonspicuously. 
The  apse  itself,  which  wuij  pnietieally  a  large  niche,  contained 
a  statue  which,  according  to  an  iuscriptiou  high  upon  the 
curved  wall,  was  gilded  at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  citizens  of 
Acre.* 

Yeiy  probably  tbe  building  was  regarded  merely  as  a  wall 
to  surroimd  and  proteet  the  statne  of  tbe  di^iiiity.  The  arohi- 
teotand  effect  is  heightened  by  the  oolonDade,  remains  of  which 
can  be  seen  surrounding  the  birkeh.  A  base  moulding,  con- 
nsting  of  a  fillet  aboTO  a  large  oyma  recta,  runs  partially 
around  the  building,  which  is  raised  high  in  the  rear  to  elevate 
it  from  the  waters  of  the  reeeryoir  (Figs.  7  and  1)  and 
breaks  away  from  the  wall  to  extend  around  the  birkeh  at  a 
little  more  than  half  tbe  distance  iram  the  rear  end.  There 
are  four  Corinthian  pilasters  at  tbe  angles  of  the  temple,  which 
support  an  entablature  exactly  similar  in  design  to  that  of  the 
interior.  The  bases  of  the  pilavSters  are  raised  on  a  high  plinth 
above  which  there  is  praotioaUy  an  Attic  ba^e,  a  scotia  between 
two  torus  mouldings.  The  capitals  are  of  good  design,  al- 
though several  refinements  are  lacking,  owing  doubtless  to  the 
difliculty  of  carving  the  hard  basidt.  The  entablature  consists 
of  a  double-stepped  architrave,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
carved  a  meander  with  various  designs  in  the  spaces.  Un- 
fortunately some  of  the  carvinpfs,  probably  the  heads  of  pagan 
deities,  have  been  hacked  off  by  Christian  or  ]\fohamraedan 
iconoclastjs.  The  eyniatium  of  the  architrave  consists  of  a  small 
band  of  bead  and  reel,  above  which  is  an  ovolo  moulding  carved 
with  an  e^^j;  and  dart  design,  and  over  this  a  cavetto  with  a 
running  foliate  pattern.  l"he  frie/.e  is  jmlviiiated  and  carved 
with  a  single  guilloche  motive  with  llowers  at  the  corners  of 
the  building  and  at  the  springing  of  the  arch  as  it  curves  over 

>  Waddington,  op,  eU.  8413 & ;  aiQ.  4666. 
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the  apse.  Above  this  the  cornice  is  gone  and  the  cyma  recta 
and  tillet  are  entirely  conjectural,  although  there  is  evidence 
for  them  from  ruins  at  other  places  in  Syria,  notably  in  the 
temples  at  'A til  and  Mushennef.*  The  foliate  design  on  the 
cornice  was  commonly  used,  and  it  is  improbable  that  this 
member  would  have  been  left  plain,  as  the  entablature  is  so 


FlUt'KB  b. — DKTAIL8  UUILT  INTO  WaLL. 


rich  in  decoration  elsewhere.  The  gable  roof  at  the  south  or 
apse  end  has  also  been  assumed  from  these  examples. 

The  main  doorway  (Plate  I)  is  of  fine  design,  consisting  of 
a  flat  moulding  capped  by  an  inverted  egg  and  dart.  This  is 
surmounted  by  a  small  fillet,  above  which  is  a  large  pulvinated 
member  which  is  covered  by  an  inscription.  Over  this  is 
another  fillet,  above  which  is  a  finely  cut  leaf  and  tongue, 
which  in  turn  is  surmounted  by  a  plain  band.  Over  this  is  a 
small  bead  and  reel,  with  three  beads  touching  one  another,  an 
ovolo  carved  with  an  egg  and  dart,  this  time  in  its  normal 
position,  and  above  this  is  a  cavetto  with  a  foliate  design  capped 

1  Butler,  op.  cit.  pp.  345  and  849  ;  Ward,  A.J.A.  XI,  1907,  p.  4. 
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by  a  plain  fillet.  All  these  mouldings  are  returned  at  the  sides 
of  the  doorway  as  supporting  members  for  the  lintel.  The 
crowning  members  over  the  lintel  have  been  assumed,  but 
there  is  evidence  for  them.  On  the  portal  of  the  eastern  ba- 
silica in  the  Seraya  at  Kanawat  and  also  in  the  doorway  of  the 
so-called  Philippeion  at  Sheliba '  such  an  arrangement  can  be 


mrrrmtfi 


THTY  X  HTOtCTeCCAPe/ 

AAMTTA^Hlo  p  (5  T/ 


Figure  i). — Mocldixos  from  a  Crowning  Memukk. 


seen.  Immediately  above  the  lintel  in  its  present  position 
(Fig.  8)  are  the  fragments  of  three  acanthus  leaves  which 
very  probably  formed  the  lower  moulding  of  some  such  crown- 
ing member.  These  mouldings  are  so  interesting  that  I  have 
made  a  drawing  at  a  larger  scale  than  was  possible  in  the  ele- 
vation (Fig.  9).  The  relieving  arch  over  the  doorway  is  such 
a  common  feature  in  Syrian  architecture  that  it  is  safe  to  assume 

1  Butler,  op.  cit.  pp.  800  and  381. 
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it  here.  On  either  side  of  the  main  portal  are  two  smaller  door- 
ways wliich  are  hardly  larg-e  enough  to  have  served  more  than 
an  ornamental  purpose.  The  moulding-s  are  plain,  and  at  either 
side  of  the  lintel  are  two  consoles  or  parotids  which  have  no 
other  than  a  decorative  function.  Above  tliese  doorways  so 
much  of  the  nortli  end  has  been  rebuilt  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  exactly  what  the  ornament  was.  However,  in  the  phou>- 
gi  i]  li  (Fig.  8)  the  remains  of  two  small  coupled  and  en«,Mu:ed 
colonueCtes  can  be  seen  which  must  have  been  the  supporting 
members  for  an  entablature  over  a  small  niehe.  The  restora- 
tion of  this  niclie  has  been  based  chiefly  ou  that  iu  the  ea6t 
facade  of  the  basilica  at  Shakka.^ 

The  oolumns  of  the  interior,  as  has  been  stated,  are  raised 
on  pedeBtalB  which  oomdst  of  a  bwe,  a  die,  and  a  cap.  Tlie 
ahalts  of  the  columns  are  built  up  in  drama  of  varying  heighta 
and  ihow  both  entasis  and  diminution.  The  entablature  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  ezteri(»,  which  has  been  described  in  detail. 
Between  the  columns  at  the  south  end  and  on  either  side  of  the 
apse  are  the  entrances  to  the  side  chambers.  The  mouldings  of 
the  doorways  are  of  simple  design.  Above  them  and  resting 
upon  them  is  a  pulyinated  member  which  is  carred  with  a  foli- 
ate pattern.  This  is  crowned  by  a  cavetto  with  fillets  and  a 
cyma  recta.  These  mouldings  act  as  the  support  for  two  small 
pilasters  which  flank  the  doorways  of  the  upper  chambers.  The 
pilasters  are  well  executed  and  carry  a  triple-banded  architrave 
capped  by  a  cornice  moulding.  AboTC  this  is  a  double  scroll 
with  flowers  in  the  spaces. 

Tlie  temple  was  built  throughout  of  black  basalt  in  blocks 
of  various  sizes  and  sometimes  of  different  heights,  but  finely 
cut  and  laid  dry.  Although  it  has  been  somewhat  destroyed 
by  its  later  occupants,  much  of  the  original  beauty  and  charm 
remain.  It  is  i^erliaps  worthy  of  note  tliat  in  plan  the  gen- 
eral outlines  strikingly  resemble  those  of  the  great  Christian 
basdioas  which  i'oUowed  it  iu  the  West. 

LOUIB  CU&TISS  C^MMINQS. 

Pbuiceton  Unitkbsitt, 
May,  1909. 

1  Buttor,  ctp.  dt.  p.  867 ;  De  VoglMi  (qk  df.  pL  15. 
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A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  PAINTED  PITHOS  FROM 

CNOSSUS 


South  of  the  palace  precinct  at  Ciiossiis  tlicrc  are  several 
Leaps  of  discarded  potsiierds  whick  the  English  excavators 
generously  put  at  the  disposal  of  those  interested.  In  clean- 
ing and  assorting  some  specimens  which  I  recently  procured 
in  this  way  for  the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Yale  Univeisity, 


I'lUCKK  1.  —  i?'KAUMKHT  Of  PiTHOS  FROM  CnOSBUS. 


I  noticed  tliat  one  of  the  fragments,  which  was  handmade,  was 
covered  with  stnoco  and  etiU  ehowB  traoea  of  painting.  The 
clay  is  a  dull  red  with  a  sprinkling  ai  black  specks.  The 
fragment,  which  is  0.19  m.  long,  0.12  m.  high,  and  varying 
from  0.01  m.  to  0.028  m.  in  thickness,  still  retains  0.01  m.  of 

Amwtam  J«and9f  ArclnMilnnr,SeaoBdBaHM,  Joniml  «f  <li» 
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the  lip  of  the  vase,  otherwise  it  presents  no  smooth  edge.  A 
horizontal  relief-band,  O.Oio  m.  broad  ajid  j)roject in'j  0.005  m. 
at  its  hiu|-hest  point,  encircled  the  vase  0.086  ui.  belou  the  rim. 
Judging  from  the  thickness  and  gradual  curve  of  the  fragment 
(see  Fig.  2),  the  vnse  must  have  been  a  pitlios. 

From  the  accouipanying  outline  sketch  (Fig.  1),  for  which 
1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  D.  Whiting,  it  is  ch  ar  that  two 
female  iigures  with  their  arms  concealed  in 
their  long  garments  are  walking  to  the  right, 
approaching  some  plants.  Their  heads  are 
painted  on  the  relief-band,  their  feet  are  broken 
away.  The  fint  figure  is  0.08  m.,  the  second 
0.09  m.  high.  They  are  roughly  painted  in 
silhouette  without  any  details;  not  even  the 
eyes  are  indicated.  The  slip  is  yellowish  gray, 
the  figures  a  dull  brown  and  in  some  places 
black.  The  foremost  figure  represents  the  well- 
known  Minoan  type  of  goddess  with  exaggerated 
uncovered  breasts*  and  wears  a  peculiar  flat 
headdress  which  projects  behind  her  head.  An 
unknown  object  about  the  sbape  of  a  grain 
of  whe^t  hovers  in  the  air  above  the  plants 
in  front  of  her.  The  second  goddess,  who 
follows  close  behind  the  first,  wears  a  high 
headdress  similar  to  that  of  Eileithyia  on  the 
black-figured  vase-paintings.  She  is  accompanied  by  an  ani- 
mal, perhaps  a  lioness,  to  the  left,  lifting  the  right  forcpaw. 
Thert^  are  no  traces  of  other  figures  to  the  left,  but  let  us  hoj)e 
that  fragments  of  the  same  pithos  may  be  found  at  Onossus 
with  figures  to  tlie  ri^^ht  of  the  plants.  Until  then  it  will  be 
dilhcult  to  attempt  any  exi)huiation  of  the  subjeet. 

8o  far  as  I  know,  pre-M yeenaean  |)iihoi  with  human  fiir'ires 
painted  on  stucco  have  not  l)een  noticed  by  the  excavaiors  iu 
Crete,  but  it  is  probable  that  on  thorough  examination  other 
examples  of  this  class  of  pottery  will  be  brought  to  light. 

P.  V.  C.  liAUK. 
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THE  SO-CALLED  MOURNING  ATHENA  i 


It  may  be  permissible  to  add  one  more  to  the  theories  enter- 
tained about  that  beautiful  relief  in  the  Acropolis  Museum 
at  Athens,  now  widely 
known  as  the  Mourn- 
ing Athena"  (Fig.  1). 
In  Volume  VI  of  the 
American  Journal  of 
Archaeoloffy  Mr.  Arthur 
Fairbanks  published  an 
excellent  article  on  the 
subject,  which  serves  as 
a  natural  point  of  de- 
parture for  a  new  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  pro- 
poses for  this  relief  the 
assumption  that  the 
sculptor  copied  the  fig- 
ure of  Athena  from 
some  famous  statue  in 
the  round.*  He  assents 
to  Graefs  view^  that 
the  style  is  that  of  the 
Attic  School  of  the 
early  fifth  century  under 
strong  Peloponnesian  in- 
fluence, and  supposes  the 


FlUUKE  1. 


Tub     Molkmno  Athena.'" 


*  See  A.J.A.  Y\,  pp.  410  ff.  :  Monuments  Pint,  III,  pp.  5  ff.  ;  Mviifuta  rtft 
•EXXdiof,  I,  p.  1  ;  J.  II.  8.  X,  p.  207  ;  Ath.  Mitt.  XV,  pp.  22  ff. 

'  He  finds  i)recedent  in  the  application  of  a  similar  afwumption  to  the 
Eleusinian  Relief  in  the  National  Museum  at  Atheos.  See  Koscher,  Lexilcon, 
n,  1349  ff. 

•  Ath.  Mitt.  XV,  pp.  22  ff. 
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original  to  have  been  astatue  of  the  type  of  the  VeetaGiastiniani. 

The  iQclination  of  the  head,  he  thinks,  may  have  been  orif^inal, 
or  it  may  be  part  of  the  adaptation.  To  the  "  received  o])inion" 
that  l^e  pillar,  toward  whit  ]i  tlie  goddess  bends  her  head,  rep^ 
resents  an  ins^eribed  stele,^  Mr.  Fairbanks  raises  the  objection 
that  a  pillar  of  this  type  is  very  rarely*  u>;''l  for  inscriptions. 
Lechat's*  theory  that  Athena  is  looking  at  a  ligure  originally 
painted,  not  carved,  on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  representing 
Ericlithonins  as  a  .st'i'pcnt  issuing  from  a  eista,  Fairl)anks  finds 
weak,  in  that  there  is  "no  analogy  for  ii  column  without  some 
sort  of  capital  on  whieh  the  eista  might  n'st."  He  follows 
(Jraef  in  believing  that  the  Ixjwed  head  denotes  gracious  good- 
rather  tlian  mourn iui,'.  Tlie  new  interpretation  wliich  he 
j)iopo>je8  IS  Ml  liis  explanation  of  the  pillar,  whicii  he  t4ikes  to 
Ije  the  meta  or  goal-post,  the  symbol  of  the  palaestra.  This 
type  of  pillar  on  vases,  In-,  says,  "ordinarily  denotes  the  meta.'' 
He  cites  four  instances^  and  adds  '"that  the  goddess  o4  the 
Academy  and  of  the  Panathenaeu  should  be  thought  of  as  pre- 
siding over  the  palaestra,  is  at  Athens  not  at  all  unnatural/' 
He  then  goes  on  to  publish  a  leoythus  with  white  slip,  one  of 
those  found  in  Euboea,  1880-^0,  now  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Athens,  1968  (060).  The  figure  painted  on  this — an  Athena, 
hare-headed,  wearing  the  aegis,  resting  on  her  spear  adTanoed 
in  her  left  hand,  and  holding  herself  in  a  pose  very  like  that 
of  the  goddess  in  our  relief — may  giye  some  slight  support 
to  the  theory  which  he  states  in  his  first  x>»i*^graph,  that  the 
relief  is  an  adaptation  from  a  statue  in  the  round.*  This  series 
of  Tases  may  be  dated  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  fifth 

1  Inscribed  with  names  of  dead  Athenians,  over  whom  Athena  is  mourning, 
J.n,8.  X,  207  ;  with  Atheuian  treasury  aooouuts,  in  which  the  patron  divmity 
fMta  interwt,  Aih,  Mm.  XV,  pp.  84  ff. 

'  Graef  cites  only  nnp  instance.  •  Monuments  Piot,  III,  pp.  G  ff . 

*  Munich  Cnt.  Jahn,  n)l» :  Ef^h.  Mus.  Cat.  Ill,  K.  380,  of.  E.  081  j  Qerhazd, 
Aits.  I'cw.  131  ;  Uuulez,  Vases  peinta  dt  Leyd^  pi.  XVII,  2. 

*  Mr.  FalflMuakt  aiguM  mainly  from  InoomlstemdM  in  treatment  in  the  relief, 
following  the  principles  applied  to  the  Eleusinian  Relief  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Athens.  Thf  evidence  fnrnif«hpd  by  this  vaae  belongs  to  such  a  train  of 
reasoning.  There  was  {_it  has  now  disappeared)  in  the  museum  at  Aigos  an 
adapted  copy  in  relief  of  the  Doryphcirai  of  Polyditna.  See  Colllgnon,  Watein 
de  la  Sculpture  Grecque,  Vol.  I,  1802,  p.  401,  where  aniUwtration  accompanies 
the  text.  Mr.  .FairbaDke  might  have  strengthened  hla  argument  by  citing  thla. 
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centoij  B.C.  Fairbanks  holds  that  the  TEBe-painter  and  the 
maker  of  tho  relief  worked  at  about  the  aame  time»  each  deriv- 
ing his  inspiration  from  a  famous  free-standing  statue  which 
behmged  to  the  period  of  Feloponnesian  influence  on  Athe- 
nian sculpture.  Tims  he  accounts  for  the  archaic  character 
of  the  relief.  It  should  bo  noted  that,  in  the  scene  depicted  on 
the  lecythus,  a  tall,  slender  "temple  column"  appears  behind 
the  goddess.  In  this  Fairbanks  sees  a  suggestion  that  the 
original  was  a  temple  statuo. 

That  tho  **  Mourning  Athena"  is  an  adaptation  in  relief  of 
some  famous  statue  executed  in  the  eailv  vears  of  the  fifth 
centuTT  B.r,  certainly  seems  probable.  I  ai,'iee  witii  (Iraef  and 
Fairbanks  in  believing  that  Athena  is  here  not  represented  as 
sorrowful.  But,  after  making  the  admission  with  Fairbanks  that 
the  pillar  in  the  relief  is  neither  an  inscribed  stele  nor  a  column 
originally  sirnnounted  by  a  painted  figure,  is  it  possihh^  to 
believe  witli  Ifnn  that  this  is  the  meta  ?  (irauted  that  this 
form  of  pillar  urdiuaril}'  denotes  tlie  meta  ...  on  vases,*** 
does  not  the  unwonted  connection  of  Athena  with  the  palaestra, 
even  in  her  beloved  Athens,  make  as  'Marge  demands  on  the 
imagination  as  Leohat*8  yiewy  or  Graef  s,  or  E.  A«  Gardner^s  ? 

The  theory  which  I  propose  inyolves  no  overt  short-hand- 
symbolism.  The  pillar  does  not  stand  for  Athenian  deadt 
Athenian  wealth,  or  Athenian  athletes.  Symbolism,  however, 
which  looks  back  to  the  dim  past  out  of  which  Hellenic  dvili* 
sation  grew,  may  be  found  here,  according  to  my  theory,  which 
explains  the  pillar  as  the  anioonie  representation  of  Athena. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  to  prove  that  a  pillar  is  frequently 
associated  with  the  figure  of  Athena  in  Greek  art. 

1.  Tarvakeion  statuette  of  Athena  Parthenos,  National 
Museum  at  Athens  (Fig.  2).* 

Tlie  ]ireaence  of  a  pillar  here,  in  the  shape  of  an  unfluted 
Dorio  column  on  which  the  goddess  rests  her  right  hand,  is 
important^  inasmuch  as  it  gives  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  column  was  similarly  placed  in  the  chryselephantine  statue 
by  Phidias.  The  argument,  long  since  familiar,  runs  as  fol- 
lows:* This  Varvakeion  statuette,  dating  probably  from  the 

>  PUzbaoks  cites  only  four  examples.  >  StaL%  Cat.  No.  120. 

•  8es  ColUgnon,  HUMrt  d»  la  Sai^we  Oreequet  I,  ppw  MS  and  M7. 
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second  century  a.d.,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  most  un- 
imaginative, but,  so  far  as  its  size  allows,  faithful  copy  of  its 
famous  original.    Therefore  we  may  infer  that  the  copyist  had 

authority  for  this  column.  Neither 
Pausanias^  nor  IMiny^  mentions  such 
a  detail ;  but  this  objection  need  not 
weigh  heavily,  for  neither  of  those 
descriptions  is  exhaustively  complete, 
nor  does  the  one  adequately  supple- 
ment tlie  other.  The  point  which  is 
urged  to  the  best  advantage  by  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  regard  the 
column  as  a  part  of  the  conception 
of  Phidiiis,  is  one  of  aesthetics.  They 
deny  to  the  column  any  other  func- 
tion than  that  of  furnishing  support 
to  the  outstretched  arm  strained  with 
the  weight  of  the  Nike  figure.  There- 
fore they  maintain  that  the  column  — 
wliose  appearance  here  argues  it« 
presence  in  the  statue  copied  —  was 
added  to  the  great  cult  statue  at  some 
time  after  its  completion,  when  repairs 
had  become  necessary.  To  this  objec- 
tion it  may  be  replied  that  this  is  not 
the  only  copy  of  the  Parthenos  statue 
which  shows  the  column.  It  appears 
also  on  : 

(1)  An  Attic  bas-relief  of  Athena  Parthenos  from  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  in  the  Berlin  Museum.* 

(2)  An  Atiienian  lead  tessera  on  which  is  Athena  Par- 
thenos.* On  a  coin  from  Cilicia,  of  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
bearing  as  type  this  figure,  tlie  column  is  replaced  by  a  tree- 
trunk,  showing,  according  to  Collignon,  misconception  of  its 
meaning.^ 


Figure  2.  —  Thk  V'akvakicion 
Atuena. 


»  Pau8.  I,  24,  0.  «  Plin.  .V.//.  86,  18. 

'  Sclioene,  Grierhhrhe  Jteliffs,  p.  44. 

*  Von  Sallet,  Zritiirhrift  fur  Xmnhmntik,  1882,  p.  162. 

'  CoUigiiou  thinks  of  ihe  culuiun  only  as  a  support  for  the  baud. 
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(3)  An  engraved  gem  (Fig.  3)  in  the  British  Museum.' 
The  late  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  ^  considered  the  evidence  of  tliis 
gem  an  important  contribution  to  the  argument  that  a  pillar 
was  present  in  the  Athena  Parthenos 
statue  by  Phidias.  The  intaglio  de- 
sign on  the  gem  represents  that  type 
of  the  goddfss.  Beneath  the  hand 
on  which  Nike  is  borne  is  a  pillar  or 
cippus,  so  short  that  it  furnishes  no 
support  whatever.  On  tliis  i)illar 
is  perched  Athena's  owl.  Even  so, 
cippus  and  owl  together  do  not  reach 
as  high  as  the  outstretched  hand. 
Murray  believes  that  the  owl  and 
cippus  "  we  must  retain  as  part  of 
the  original  design  of  Pliidias,  and 
as  probably  being  the  source  of  the  3.-Kxoraved  Gem. 

pillar  which  the  copyist  has  introduced  into  the  Varvakeion 
statuette."    He  does  not  suggest  any  meaning  for  tliis  ci[)pus.* 

We  have,  then,  from  four  sources  monumental  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  a  pillar  in  the  Athena  Parthenos  statue.*  There 
remains  an  important  piece  of  literary  evidence  to  consider. 
Plutarch  remarks  in  his  Life  of  Pericles,  XIII:  ^  4>et5ia?  tovtov 
[toO  eSow]  B-qfiLovpyi)^  iv  <tti]\tj  avayeypaTTTai.  What  is  this 
arrjXr]?  Is  this  the  mysterious  <TT^\r)  which  is  mentioned  in 
two  inscriptions  dated  385-4  B.C.  :  ®  anjXr}  17  ;^aX/CT7  iu 
Tlap0€v<ovi,  and  'EtKarofi^ire'S^  evreXh  [<o]Ta  rrfv  cm][\r)v  rtjv 

1  A.  8.  Murray,  Sculpture*  of  the  Parthenon,  lOO.l,  pi.  XV^  CoUignon  does 
not  cite  this  gem. 

«  Op.  rit.  pp.  l3fi-i:J8. 

*  Murray's  theory  given  above  he  offers  as  an  alternative  to  the  opinion  that 
the  column  in  the  Varvakeion  statuette  is  a  conventionalized  olive  tree,  used  for 
support  to  the  hand. 

*  It  may  be  a  point  worthy  of  note  that  in  no  extant  copy  of  the  chryselephan- 
tine statue  of  Zeus  at  Olynipia  does  a  column  appear,  although  the  technical 
problem  of  support  for  the  hand  l>earing  a  figure  wa.s  the  same  as  in  the  Athena 
statue.  Of  serious  warping  in  this  Zeus  statue  we  have  evidence  from  the  com- 
mission to  repair  it  which  Damaphon  of  Messene  received.  The  argument  may 
not  be  pressed,  for  monumental  sources  for  the  study  of  this  statue  are  few. 

*  See  Jiheinisrhes  Mutteum,  188.3,  p.  .Sll. 

*  These  inscriptions  are  cited  by  Jahn  and  Michaelis  in  Arx  Athrnarum. 
They  are  published:  (1)  C.LA.  II,  mi,  6;  (2)  C.LA.  II,  670,  7. 
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XoXk^vI?  Certainly  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Phidias 
put  his  signature  on  some  portion  of  his  statue  rather  than  on 
some  bronze  piUar  or  tablet  in  the  "  Parthenon  "  or  "  Hecatom- 
pedon."  ^  As  our  column  may  properly  be  termed  a  o-tjJXi;,  it  is 
tempting  to  believe  that  it  was  on  this  column  in  his  statue  that 
Phidias  put  his  name. 

Does  this  argument  as  outlined  lead  us  to  believe  that  a 
column  belonged  to  the  original  Athena  Parthenos  from  the 

hand  of  Phidiiis?  If  it  may 
be  proved  that  a  pillar  is 
of  ancient  cult  significance, 
what  more  fitting  than  that 
it  should  have  had  a  place 
in  this  statue,  which  wjis 
adorned  with  every  conceiv- 
able symbol  of  the  worship 
of  the  goddess?^  I  believe 
tliat  hi  the  Athena  Par- 
thenos by  Phidias  there  was 
a  column  placed,  not  for 
purposes  of  support,  beneath 
the  outstretched  right  hand. 
A  pillar  in  columnar  form  is 
found  in  four  copies  of  the 
Athena  Parthenos  statue : 

1.  Varvakeion    statuette ; 

2.  Attic  fourth  century 
bas-relief;  3.  Athenian  tes- 
sera ;  4.  Greek  gem  with 
intaglio  design. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the 
list,  as  continued  below,  that  the  pillar  is  not  confined  to  monu- 
ments of  the  Parthenos  type. 

5.  Pentelic  marble  relief,  Athena  Nike,  Lansdowne  House 
(Fig.  4).8 

J  The  meaning  of  these  words  does  not  here  concern  MB. 

*  A.  8.  Murray,  op.  cit.  p.  l.">8,  retains  tlie  owl  on  the  cippiis  as  a  detail  in  the 
original  statue. 

*  Michaelis,  Ancient  Marbles  in  Great  Britain^  1882,  Lanfldowne,  69. 


FiuuKB  4. — Attic  Kklief. 
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This  relief,  in  which  Famell,^  like  Miohaelia,  recognizes  an 
Athena  Nike,  yields  ns  yalaahle  evidence.  The  exquisite  oaiy- 
ing  and  modelling  of  the  marble  bear  the  charaoteristios  of 
Attio  relief  work  of  the  early  yean  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
goddess  is  shown  in  profile,  facing  toward  the  right  of  the  field. 
She  stands  resting  her  right  hand  on  her  hip.  Bare-headed 
she  is  gazing  thoughtfully  at  her  helmet,  held  in  her  left  hand. 
Leaning  against  her  left  knee  is  her  shield,  behind  which 
stands  a  pillar  or  post,  not  waist-high,  adorned  with  a  simple 
Doric  capital.  The  shaft  is  partially  concealed  by  the  shield, 
BO  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  whether  the  pillar  is  square 
or  circular  in  section.  It  is  more  probably  the  former.  On 
this  pillar  an  owl  perches.  In  the  extreme  ri<rlit  of  the  field  is 
an  olive  tree,  represented  by  tliin,  twisted  branches  extending 
to  some  height.  The  ]iresenc  e  of  a  pillar  in  this  relief  is,  as 
previously  stated,  reinarkal)ly  interest incf.  It  stands  quite 
apart  from  tlie  tigure  of  the  goddess.  Tiierefore  there  is  not 
the  slightest  possibility  that,  in  some  free-standing  statue  which 
the  maker  of  this  relief  may  have  copied,  the  pillar  had  any 
kind  of  supporting  function.  Nor  did  the  artist  intend  it  for 
a  conventional  representation  of  the  olive  tree,  for  that  gift  of 
Athena  appears  in  its  natural  form  beside  the  pillar.  The  point 
is  not  to  be  evaded.  Here  the  pillar, 
like  helmet,  shield,  olive,  and  owl,  is 
manifestly  an  attribute. 

6.  Roman  medallion  of  Gommodus 
(Fig.  6).« 

On  this  medallion  appear  the  hranch- 
ing  olive  tree  and  the  owl  perching  on 
a  pillar.  Athena,  in  her  Doric  chiton, 
wears  her  helmet  and  carries  her  shield 
on  her  left  arm,  her  spear  in  her  left 
'  hand.  As  she  strides  off  to  the  right 
of  the  field,  she  flings  out  her  right  arm  toward  the  left  of  the 
field  and  gazes  in  that  direction.  By  her  left  knee  is  a  low  altar. 
To  her  right,  in  the  left  of  the  field,  is  the  pillar,  a  round  column 

>  li.  B.  Andl,  CulU  of  (he  Greek  States,  1896,  YoL  I,  p.  847,  pi.  XVI. 
*  bBhoaf-Bbniier  and  Qaidner,  NwtUtmatle  Commentttrif  o»  FBOuankUt 

pi.  z,  xm. 


ElorRK  ').  —  KoxAK 
Mkuallion. 
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or  poet,  on  which  her  owl  sits.  Further  to  the  lelt«  beyond  the 
pillar,  is  the  olive  tree.  This  coin-type  is  by  some  associated 
with  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  Piirtlienon,  by  otliers,  with 
the  western.^  Miss  Jane  llarrison,  in  commenting ^  on  the 
relief,  points  out  the  i^'eneral  liktMU'ss  of  the  Athena,  especiallv 
in  pose,  to  the  statuette  in  the  National  Museum  at  Atliens 
known  as  tlie  Epidaiinis  Atliena  statuette.^  The  Athena  on 
tins  medallion  differs  wiiU-ly  ttom  the  pensive  bare-headfd 
Athena  Niki'  in  Lausdowne  House.  But  here  as  there  the 
pillar  is  a  eonsiiieuous  detail.  Here  as  there  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  it  as  an  architectonic  accessory  in  a  statue  or  as 
a  conventionalized  olive  tree. 

7.  Coin  of  Athens  showing  Athena  Nikephoros  (Fig.  6).* 
The  same  pillar  and  owl  appear  on  a  coin  of  Athens  of  a 

daes  which,  according  to  Fnrtwangler  in  Roscher's  Lexicon^ 
f.v.  Athene,  originated  in  the  fourth  oentuiy. 
Athena  stands  to  the  right  of  the  field,  in 
profile,  her  right  aide  turned  toward  the  spec- 
tator. She  is  clad  in  the  usual  Doric  chiton, 
wears  her  helmet,  in  her  right  hand  bears  Nike, 
in  her  left  the  qpear.   In  frpnt  of  her,  to  the 
F.r.  KK  H       right  of  the  field,  is  coiled  her  serpent.  Behind 
her  IS  the  pillar  surmounted  by  the  owL  Of 
this  class  of  figures,  the  Athena  Kikephoros  type,  there  is  an 
example  in  the  PaUas  of  Velletri  in  the  Louvre. 

8.  Series  of  Panathenaic  Amphorae  (Fig.  7). 

The  bird  on  the  piUar  at  once  suggests  the  famous  series  d 
Panathenaic  prize  vases.  Uniformly  on  Panathenaic  amphorae 
Atliena  Promachos  is  shown  on  the  obverse  panel  advancing  to 
the  left.  On  either  side  of  her,  except  in  the  earliest  examples, 
is  a  slender  Doric  column,  as  tall  as  the  goddess  herself,  sur- 
mounted usually  by  a  cock.  Sometimes,  however,  in  place  of 
the  eork  appears  a  spliinx,  a  panther,  a  siren,  or  a  vase.  In 
the  fourth  century  we  find  Triptoiemus  in  his  car,  or  Nike, 

1  For  bibliography  see  Imhuof-Hlumer  and  Gardner,  op.  cit.  p.  130. 

*  HarriioD  ud  Venall,  Mythology  awl  MommttUM  of  AmeUiU  AAum^  1800, 
PP.44S1I.,  Fig.  4fi. 

«  IhUh,  FifT.  23. 

*  Imhoof-Blumer  and  Gardner,  op.  cit.  pi.  AA,  I,  p.  188. 
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occupying  this  position  on  the  column.  These  symbolic  fig- 
ures remove  the  possibility  of  explaining  the  two  columns  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  vase-painting,  as  a  means  of  indicating  a  temple 
structure.      The  cock, 

1 


which  usually  surmounts 
the  columns^  has  been 
explained  as  the  bird 
of  the  games.^  This  is 
hardly  satisfactory.  Cer- 
tainly the  cock  was  a 
common  votive  offer- 
ing among  the  Greeks.^ 
Furthermore  we  meet 
him  in  the  cult  of  As- 
clepius.*  And  if  the 
co(!k  symbolizes  the  Pan- 
athenaic  Games,  ought 
not  sphinx,  panther,  si- 
ren, Triptolemus,  Nike, 
or  vase  to  serve  a  simi- 
lar purpose  ?  On  the 
contrary,  these  figures 
seem  to  have  cult  sig- 
nificance. It  looks  as 
if  this  Athena  had  been 
originally,  as  Miss  Har- 
rison suggests,*  simply  a  localized  development  of  an  ancient 
nature  goddess.  At  any  rate  these  pillars  deserve  a  place 
in  our  list.  It  will  be  found  that  the  difficulty  raised  by  two 
pillars  in  place  of  one  is  uninijjortant. 

9.  Lecythus.    National  Museum,  Athens,  1968. 

The  vase  which  Mr.  Fairbanks,  quoted  above,  publishes  in 
support  of  his  theory  concerning  the  "  Mourning  Athena " 
relief  may  or  may  not  belong  in  this  list.    On  this  lecythus  * 

1  See  H.  B.  Walters,  TTiMory  of  Ancient  PolUry,  1006,  Vol.  I.  p.  300. 
«  W.  H.  D.  Rou.se,  Greek  Votive  Of>  htujs,  1902,  pnttsim. 

•  Ibid.,  204,  297. 

*  J.  E.  Hanison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  1908,  p.  801. 
'  See  A.J.A.  VI,  p.  413,  Fig.  2. 
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there  is  beliinil  the  Athena  fig-itre  a  single  slender  Doric  column 
as  loftv  as  the  two  eoluiniis  on  tlif  {'iiiinthctiai*-  ;nM])horae. 
IVTr.  Faii'banks  says,'  "1  lie  colunm  is  a  lanulin  < ouvention  of 
the  vase  painter  to  indirare  a  temple  and  s»ii:^gcsi.s  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  temple  .statue."  This  may  be  very  true.  At. 
the  same  time  it  is  unusual  to  had  a  column  on  a  vase  with  a 
single  ligure.  Be  this  as  it  may,  too  much  importanee  is  not 
to  be  attached  to  the  evidence  of  this  vase  in  thi.s  particular. 
It  is  cited  here,  since  the  previous  discussion  of  the  vase  raises 
the  question. 

10.  Gem  representing  Athena  and  Zeus.* 

This  gem  Farnell  cites'  in  illustration  of  the  Athena  Hygieia 
type.  He  remarlcB  that*  while  it  is  a  very  inferior  representa- 
tion, it  seems  to  be  trustworthy."  The  slight  donbt  implied 
in  this  statement  makes  it  desirable  to  nse  the  gem  with 
caution.  Before  a  seated  Zeus  fignre  stands  a  wpman,  hel" 
meted,  dad  in  Dorio  chiton.  On  her  right  hand,  outstretched 
as  in  the  Parthenos  and  Kikephoros  types,  is  balanced  the 
snske  of  Hygieia.   Benesth  the  arm  is  a  plain  Dorio  column. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  preceding  passsges  examples  haye 
been  given  in  sufficient  number  to  make  profitable  an  iuTesti- 
gation  of  this  pillar  which  appears  on  these  Athena  monuments. 
A  pillar  has  been  found  with  the  following  types  of  this 
goddess: — 

1.  AtiiMiA  PBrtbenoB. 

2.  Athena  Nike. 

3.  Kuniiin^  Athona  — connooted  with  pedimento  of  Parihonosi. 

4.  Athena  Nikephoros. 

5.  Athens  Fromaobcw. 
6»  Athena  Hy^a. 

7.    Mourning  "  Athena. 

This  piUar  has  been  seen  to  be  an  attribute  of  the  goddess, 
not  an  architectonic  detail  or  a  conventionalized  tree.  It  is 
probably  significant  that  with  it  are  associated  various  symbols 
of  Athena, — the  owl,  sphinx,  panther,  serpent,  vase,  and  Nike 
figure. 

I  VI,  p.  416. 

*  Publiahed  l7  MuneisWIeMler,  PmkmUltr  <ier  atten  Xmutt  Sd  edU,  t.  no. 

226. 

«  Jj'amell,  VuUa  of  the  Greek  JState*,  I,  p.  847,  jd.  XVIU,  C. 
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It  is  not  unnatural  to  turn  to  the  painted  vases  for  some  clew 
to  the  meaning  of  this  pillar.  Walters  gives  a  list^  of  types  of 
Athena  which  appear  on  (ireek  vases,  of  which  series  two^ 
have  bearings  here:  (1)  Athena  between  two  lions,  on  early 
vases;  (2)  Athena  represented  in  xoanon  form. 

The  first  of  these  types  finds  a  parallel  in  Mycenaean  monu- 
ments, on  which  frequently  a  divinity  appears  adored  or  guarded 
by  lions,  arranged  one  <>n  either  side.  The  "Lions'  Gateway'* 
at  Mycenae  is  a  conspicuous  example,  if  Dr.  Arthur  Evans  has 
correctly  traced  the  development  of  this  group  on  Mycenaean 
monuments  in  his  valuable  article*  on  "Mycenaean  Tree  and 
Tillar  Cult."  The  existence  of  such  a  cnlt  he  proves  by  exam- 
ples from  extant  remains.  The  [)rocess  of  development,  he 
finds,  seems  to  liave  been  as  follows :  first  comes  the  idea  of 
the  tree  as  the  vehicle  of  divine  presence.  Then  this  sacred 
tree  is  conventionaLiKed  into  a  pillar,  a  baetylic  fonn  of  deity, 
the  **pUlar  of  the  house."  The  pillar  is  uniformly  of  that 
peculiar  Myoenaean  shape  which  is  supposed  to  iiave  been  tiie 
anoestor  of  the  Doric  c^umn.  While  one  pillar  is  the  rule  in 
this  cult,  Evans  has  found  examples  of  two,  three,  and  more 
which  are  baetylic*  Monsters  appear  in  pairs  in  heraldic 
grouping  with  the  pillar,  as  adorers  or  guardians — griffins, 
sphinxes,  and  lions.  The  next  step  is  the  substitution  of  the 
anthropomorphic  form  of  divinity  for  the  pillar.  Here  the 
pillar  is  shown  to  be  bi-sexual,  for  it  is  replaced  sometimes  by 
a  male  divinity,  sometimes  by  a  female.  The  early  Athena 
type  in  Greek  vase-painting  is  parallel  to  this.  In  that  case 
Athena  is  certainly  little  more  than  a  form  of  that  aneient 
woman  divinity,  wlience  Miss  Harrison''  traces  the  various 
goddesses  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  pictorial  process  of  change 
tiie  god  or  goddess  is  fmally  represented  in  human  form  beside 
the  sacred  tree  or  pillar,  which,  at  first,  was  the  representation 
of  deity.®   Evans  says:^  **On  cylinder  seals  of  the  Cypro- 

1  Walt«ni»  9^  tU.TL^^.9»  vaA  40. 

The  numbers  ;sre  1 1  nx\(\  21  in  the  prrirs.         •  J.H*8,  XXI,  pp.  OO^NM. 

*  Cf.  two  coliiinna  on  I'anatlienalc  aiiipliorae. 

*  See  Prolegomena,  ch.  VI,    The  Making  of  a  Goddess." 

*  On  Fwinetlieiifl  and  FUlar  Cult,  see  J.  X.  HafriKm  tn  E,  Areh.  Z,  1908, 

pp.  42n m. 
7  €p.  cit.  p.  loe. 
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Mycenaean  class  there  is  also  a  Lion  Goddess.  On  an  example 
from  Salamis  a  seated  feninlc  divinity  holds  in  lier  left  hand  a 
bird,  prrhnps  a  dove,  and  phici's  lier  lii^lit  on  a  low  pillar,  rep- 
resenting lier  baetylic  form,  behind  which  in  a  rampant  lion, 
wbo,  restinir  <ine  paw  oq  the  pillar  idol,  raises  the  other  in  the 
act  of  adoi aiioii." 

Evans  cites  ijilcrei»ting  parallels  to  tliiii  primitive  cult  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  snsfsrests  that  the  ancient  groups  of  stones  in 
western  I'^urctjie  point  to  siniihir  religious  belief.  Farnell  *  ntites 
survivals  o£  Tree  and  I'illar  (  ulL  in  classical  Greece  and  iiui^  : 

1.  Stone  representing  Thespian  Kro8. 

2.  Wood  column  rpp)-p«*f>iitiiig  Theban  Dionjfaus. 
8.  Pillar  in  A]>ollo  statues. 

4>  Omphalos  of  ApoUo. 

6.  Two  i^Ilan  of  Araadiaa  Z«ui  on  Mt  Lyoieon. 

6.  Squai-e  image  ol  Zeiis  NelekM  ftt  T«ge»i 

7.  Term  in  lis  at  Rome. 

8.  Jupiter  Lapi.        >  Gr^CO-Romw 

9.  Jupiter  f  agutam  > 
10.  Fieaa  Ruminaluk 

11*  Niger  Lapis  ol  Eomnlitt. 

To  this  list  \v»3  may  well  add  Athena.  Out  of  these  dim 
bcgiuniu^^s  before  the  Hellenic  era  ishe  must  have  come  with 
many  symbols  which  once  had  to  do  with  savagery — her  aegis, 
her  owl,  serpent,  griOins,  and  sphinxes.  Her  temenos  of  the 
sacred  olive  -  near  the  Erechtheum  seems  to  pf»iiit  to  this  tree 
cult,  as  does  the  offering  of  olive  oil  tu  lier.^  And  surely  in 
this  pillar  wg  have  her  aniconic  image.  Tertullian  bears  wit- 
ness to  this  vhen  he  says:^  **Quanto  distuiguitur  a  cruois 
stipite  Pallas  Attica  et  Geres  Raria  quae  sine  efiigie  rudipalo 
et  t^formi  Ugm  prostant  ?  "  Doubtless  by  the  fifth  centaiy  the 
Greeks  had  forgotten,  if  they  ever  knew»  Athena*8  ancestry. 
In  her  pillar  the  Athenians  probably  saw  merely  a  symbol  of 
her  protection.  As  Pindar  speaks  of  Hector*  as  Tfio^tm  dfiaxov 
aoTpa^  mhvoj  and  as  the  {nllar  of  the  Lions*  Gate  at  Mycenae 

»  Cult*  of  Ike  Greek  States,  I,  pp.  18  ff.,  and  Arch.  Mev.  11,  pp.  167  fl. 

*  Cf.  BnuM«  J,M,8.  XXI,  Fig.  2. 

*  Evans  citet  an  ImtMbM  where  a  Hyoenacan  goddcM  iwrtikM  of  Che  firait  ol 

ber  sacrod  ti^e. 

*  'rertulliau,  Apolog.  10.  *  01.  II,  14<>. 
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was  the  pillar  of  the  city's  strength,  so  is  Athena  the  avrtfrnciut 
of  her  city.*  How  much  of  cult  significance  may  be  argued 
from  the  presence  or  absence  of  tlie  pillar  in  any  given  statue 
may  be  beyond  the  possibilities  of  inrestiq-ation. 

The  xoanon  f(jrni  of  the  goddess,  inenti<xned  by  Walters  as 
the  twenty-iirst  type  in  liis  list,  is  of  fre([^uent  oecurrenoe  on 
the  vases,  where  it  represents  an  image  or  idol  of  tlie  goddess. 
The  word  xoamtn^  as  used  here  by  Walters,  denotes  a  statue 
wluch  is  a  pillar  or  column  on  which  the  Iniuian  head,  arms, 
hands,  and  feet  are  indicated.  Such  a  form  marks  the  passing 
from  the  aniconic  to  the  iconic  stage  in  religion.  It  sliould  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  tale^  of  how  Diomedes  and  Odysseus 
stole  away  the  Palladium,  the  sacred  xoanon  of  Troy,  they  were 
prompted  to  the  theft  by  the  knowledge  that  so  they  would 
deprive  the  city  ol  its  **liiok.*'  The  pUlar-like  idol  is  the  prop 
of  the  state.  The  Atbena  xoanon,  as  it  appears  on  vases,  is 
oniformly  of  the  PoUas  type.  On  a  red-figured  leoythus  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Athens'  appear  both  Athena  and  her 
xoanon.  The  scene  depicted  is  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  where, 
curiously  enough,  the  other  two  goddesses  are  not  present.  To 
a  series  of  xoanon  forms*  belong  two  representations  of  Athena, 
cited  by  Farnell,*  in  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  in 
Herm  shape.  These  are  a  ooin  of  Melos  and  a  marble  relief 
from  Melos.*  Here,  too^  seems  to  belong  that  peculiar  Spartan 
type^  Athena  of  the  Brazen  House,^  a  strangely  conventionalized 
figure,  suggesting  at  once  not  merely  a  xoanon,  but  the  Myce-  * 
naean  form  of  pillar  with  top  of  greater  diameter  than  base. 

It  is  now  left^  to  form  some  conjecture  about  the  type  of 

>  I  merely  apply  Mr.  Evans's  thought  to  Athena. 

*  Cjollo  Legond.  Diotys  Cnv.  1,  oh.  6 ;  DionyB.  Rat  1,  eto. 

'  Collignon  ei  Couve,  Cat.  no.  11142.    Harrison,  Prah  //nniena,  p.  307. 

*  Jahn.  Dp  Mitiprr.  Simnfne.  pp.  23-24,  sugfjeats  Unit  tho  tiopliy  in  some 
luouuinents  of  Albena  Nike  may  lie  regarded  as  her  pptras,  or  rude  image,  a 
zcMuum  fonn.  Farnell,  op.  eU.  I,  p.  88ft,  aeU  (hi*  theoiy  aside  as  belog  ImniA* 
CieTitly  i^rovttd  hy  Jahn. 

*  F  inipll,  op.  rff.  T,  p.  3.38. 

6  Jahn,  Jb.  Arch.  /.  18«.I3,  Taf.  3,  7,  and  8. 
f  Fatnell,  op.  rit.  I,  Coin  Plate  A*  38. 

*  The  inTesUgoUon  of  the  pillar  raises  serenl  important  qturtiona.  Wliat 

was  siftni fled  by  the  ctt«fo:ii  of  offerinfj  votivr  pillnr-?  (see  Uou.«!p.  np.  rit.  pp.  83, 
94,  278,  M2i  Bornuaiiu,  iu  Jb.  Arch.  I.  Ill,  pp.  209  SL.)  to  Athena  aod  other 
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Athena  which  we  may  suppose  the  artist  of  the  "  Mourning 
Athena"  relief  to  have  copied.  Preliminary  to  this  there  are 
two  word.s  yet  to  be  said  about  the  pillar.  First,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  sharply  between  the  pillar  as  aniconic  image 
and  the  conventionalized  olive  tree  which  sometimes  appears 
a  tree-trunk. 1  The  one  form  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  for  the 
other,  but  it  is  easy  to  confuse  the  meaning  of  the  two.  The 
ancient  baetyl  survives  in  the  cult  as  a  stone  jnllar.  Granted 
thai  Liie  baetyl  itself  had  its  origin  in  the  reverence  paid  to  a 
sacred  tree  *  as  the  abode  of  deity  or  as  deity,  the  baetyl  means 
not  tm*  but  divinitj.  It  developa  into  the  anlliropoinoipliie 
image,  beeide  which  it  often  stands,  wheieae  the  branching  tree- 
trunk  in  Athena  mbnnmentB  represents  the  tree,  which  came  to 
be  associated  with  the  goddess  by  the  process  of  development^ 
whereby  the  divinity  appears  in  the  two  forms,  human  and  bae- 
tylic,  bemde  a  sacred  tree.  The  monnments  discussed  above* 
which  show  both  baetyl  and  olive  tree,  point  the  way  to  this 
important  distinction.  The  pUlar  in  the  Monming  Athena" 
relief  is  too  uncompromisingly  a  po»t  to  be  taken  for  a  tre0» 
The  second  word  to  bespoken  is  the  statement  that  this  ancient 
aniconic  image,  whose  original  meaning  was  lost  in  classical 
times,  when  it  survived  as  a  symbol,  appears  in  several  forms, 
—  as  Doric  column,  short  or  tall,  as  cippus,  as  unadorned  post, 
and  as  a  short  post  with  a  cajtital. 

'  The  study  which  T  have  attemi)ted  does  not  pretend  to  be 
exhaustive,  but  it  is  suthcientiy  compUne  to  warrant  some 
generalizations  and  inferences.  If  we  review  the  type-s  of 
Athena  in  whicli  a  pillar  appeara,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
these:  Parthcnos  and  its  cognate,  Xikephoros;  Nike;  Hygieia; 
Promauhos  j  while  the  ancient  xuauuu,  the  columnar  image,  is 

deittM,  tad  of  placing  a  pillar  under  yoltn  tripodir  (Boom,  op.  eft.  p.  KM*.) 
]■  tpedal  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  colamnt  on  which  archaic  female  figures 

were  mounted?  Was  it  possibly  reliirions,  mther  than  artistic,  f»f liiv^  which 
prompted  the  use  of  K6pat  in  place  ui  culumns  as  supporting  membent  in  arobi- 
taotuef  ▲  hKC9  lormttlatloii  of  such  questions  is  all  that  nuiy  be  attemptad 
hen. 

1  Spp  above,  Cilfclaa  coin  cited  by  CoUignon  in  studying  Parthenoe  eletliet 
published  by  Imhoof-Biumer  and  Gardner,  op.  cit.  pi.  Y,  XXII. 

*  Deity  In  prhnitive  times  was  conceived  as  residing  in  a  sacred  stone  as  ofte^ 
aehtaaacvsdtree.  The  baelyl  wee  piobahly  often  a  meteorite. 
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best  assooiated  with  ibe  Poliaa  type.^  Faraell*  takes  the 
Parthenos  by  Phidias  to  hare  been  the  Polias  under  more 
peaceful  aspect.  The  Nike,'  be  says,  is  a  kindred  conception, 
althoogh  very  differently  ezpxessed  in  art.  Hygieia,^  he  finds, 
was,  in  the  two  certain  monuments*  which  we  have  of  that 
type,  represented,  not  after  a  fashion  corresponding  to  her  un- 
warlilie  iinrn".  but  as  a  martial  goddess,  armed  in  the  usual  wa}% 
charging  in  the  front  of  battle.  The  runninpf  Atliena  on  the 
Commodns  medallion,  a  type  associated,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
the  Partlieiioii  p«idimeuts,  is  of  this  variety.  The  word  Pro- 
machos  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  autique 
ayaXfia  on  the  Aeropolis.  the  image  generally  ealled  Polias,  is 
also  called  Proniaeho.s and  Poliouchos.'  It  would  seem  then 
that  the  pillar  belongs  to  tiiOise  moiiumeiiLs  wherein  the  type 
refers  to  Athena  in  her  capacity  of  warder  and  defender  of  the 
eity.  And  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Athena  in  onr  relief? 
She  wears  her  helmet  $  therefore  it  is  probable  that  tiiis  is  not 
Nike.'  Athena  Hygieia  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  less 
common  types  of  the  goddess,'  and  the  extant  copies  of  the 
type  do  not  suggest  this  relief.  The  Parthenos  of  the  artistic 
type  created  by  the  genius  of  Phidias  is  oertaiiily  not  the  sub- 
ject of  oar  leHef.  Quite  as  clearly  this  b  not  Athena  Proma- 
ohoB.  The  figure  in  the  relief  is  very  simple  and  maidenly. 
Our  Athena  is  a  K6pTi.  She  is  that  helmeted  tcopr)  who  is 
^  *hdijwila  KopT).  But  she  is  not  in  battle  array.  She  does  not 
wear  the  dread  aegis,  nor  does  she  carry  lier  shield.  She  leans 
pensiTcly  on  her  spear,  while  she  looks  down  upon  her  people. 
And  in  a  conspicuous  position  is  a  symbol  of  her  divinity,  not 
her  serpent,  nor  her  owl,  nor  her  olive,  but  her  own  aniconic 
image  which  once  meant  the  pilhir  of  the  hoi^se."  Who  otiier 
than  Athena  was  "the  pillar  of  the  house"  of  Athens?  Truly 
this  may  well  be  an  artistic  type  of  Athena  Polias  or  Poliouchos, 

1  See  Jahn  and  Hlofaaalb,  Am  AtheMrwn,  lOOl,  p.  68. 

'  Op.rit.l,p.S38.         «  Op  ri7.  I.  pp.  838  ff.  r^.  cf<.  I,  pp.  346  ff. 

'  (1)  Athena  Hygieia  from  Epidaurus,  Nat.  Mus.  Athens,  Harrison  and 
TenaU,  op.  dt.  Fig.  23 ;  (2)  ez>7oto  relief  of  Atbena  and  Aselepiua,  Nat.  Mas. 
AOm,  pabUshfld  B.aM.  1877,  p.  164,  do.  64. 

•  Zos.  fi.  <].  2.    Tossibly  a  blnndor  on  tho  pnrt  of  Zo^lnms. 

'  Theodoret.  Graec.  affecU.  cur.  8,  80.   Schol.  Aristid.  Ill,  p.  667  D. 

*  Faruell,  op.  cit.  I,  p.  841.  *  Faroali,  op.  eU.  I,  p.  348. 
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the  watcher  over  her  people,  the  dignified  maid  who  will  pro- 
tect her  own.  Athena  IloXta?,  almost  the  IloXi?  itself  in  the 
inindn  of  the  Atheuiaus,  stood  for  the  oitj,  of  which  Pindar^ 
saug:  — 

Z  Tax  A(-  /  il  KOI  looTttftavoi  ffol  doi8l|tOt 

'EAAoSos  ifMO-fM,  kAcww  'AtfSivty  Auftonor  wr9k£t0po¥. 

Florxncb  M.  BBNySTT. 

Vamas  Coluqi. 

^  Pindar,  h'rs^.  o4  and  66  (Croiset),  70  aud  77  (Schroeder).  ^^fi  ^cA^^  -^j^.-. 
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THE  GROUP  DEDICATED  BY  DAOCHUS  AT 

DELPHI 


[Plate  XIV] 


Among  the  discoveries  of  the  French  excavators  at  Delplii 
in  the  year  1894  *  was  a  long  stone  pedestal  (Figs.  1,  2)  facing 
to  the  south,  situated  on  a  high  terrace  behind  and  above  the 
tripods  of  Gelon,  and  close  by  the  precinct  of  tlie  Thessaliun 


l-'iGi:i(K  1.  —  I'kukmtal  of  Tiiessalian  Gkoch,  Deli'iii,  krom  East. 


hero  Neoptolemus.  In  its  top  are  cut  nine  cavities  to  receive 
the  plinths  of  marble  statues  (Fig.  1).  Inscriptions  on  its  face, 
under  every  cavity  except  the  one  at  the  east  end,  tell  us  that 
eight  of  the  statues  rejjresented  members  of  one  Thessaliau 
house.    The  unname<l  head  of  the  line  may  also  have  been 

>  Gfizefte  (tes  Bmux  Artn.  XII  (1804),  p.  452. 

Anierimn  .tonrniil  of  AiTh««»l<>ff%-.  Sm^opH  S<>rii'».    .loiirnnl  of  the  4j- 
Arch«<M.l.i,ficAl  liiKtlUit*'  of  A mfricB.  Vol.  XIII  (1SR«),  No  4. 
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a  member,  but  the  omission 
of  its  inscription  is  rather 
against  such  a  supposition. 
The  whole  group  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  Daochus  whose 
statue  stood  second  from  the 
west  end  ;  and  Preuner's  in- 
vestigations have  shown  that 
it  was  in  all  probability  a  repro- 
duction in  marble  of  a  group 
of  bronze  figures  set  up  by 
Daochus  in  his  home-city, 
Pliiirsalus.*  Marble  statues 
appropriate  for  the  pedestal 
were  found  directly  beside 
it,  or  to  the  south  and  south- 
east within  a  radius  of  about 
thirty  metres.  These  were 
first  published  and  discfussed 
by  Homolle  in  the  Bulletin 
de  Corre»pondance  HellSniqxiey 
XXI  (1897),  pp.  592  ff. 
Later,  the  group  having  ac- 
quired new  interest  tlirough 
the  connection  of  one  of 
its  figures  (the  well-known 
Agias,  Fig.  15)  with  Lysip- 
pus,*  it  was  again  more  ex- 
haustively treated  in  the 
B.C.H.  XXIII  (1899),  pp. 
4:21  ff.  The  purpose  of  the 
present  paper,  which  is  based 
on  studies  made  at  Delphi 
in  the  spring  of'  1908,  is  to 
discuss  not  the  connection  of 
the  Agias  with  Lysippus,  but 
the  group  as  a  whole,  sug- 
gesting changes  in  the  assign- 


>  i'reuucr,  Eiii  Dtlphiachta  Weihgeschtnk.         *  Preuaer,  c»p.  cit. 
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meat  and  arrangement  of  the  figures,  and  offering  a  new 
restoration.  1 

The  inscriptions^  show  that  the  figures  were  arranged  in 
order  of  descent,  beginning  at  the  right,  and  establish  the 
following  genealogy:^ 

,  I.  Ia8cri|Hion  lacking. 

Aparas.  ea.  504  b^. 

ir.  Aciiotiius.  ca.  471  B*C> 

(Tetnich  of  the  TheaMilimiis.) 
I 


I  I  1 

Tir.  Agias.^  IV.  Telemachus.         V.  Agehius.  ca.  488  B.C. 

(Paucratiast.)  (Wrestler.)  (Boy  runner.) 

VI.  Daochus  I.  ca.  431-404  B^c. 

(Baler  of  Tbesaaly  for  27  yaara.) 

VII.  Suyphnal.  ea.  872b.c. 

(Warrior.) 
I 

Vm.  DioehoBlL  88»-832b.c. 
(Dedleator,  Tetrareh  cf  the  Thasaalians,  Hieronuieinoii  of  the  Ampbietyons.) 

IX.  Sisyphus  U.  oa.  806  ]i.o. 

The  ^roup,  therefore*  consi-^tivl  of  tliree  athletes,  fmir  states- 
men, die  son  of  the  dedicator,  and  one  iinknowu  liji^ure.  The 
statuex  and  fragments  of  statues  wliich  Hoiuolle  assij^ns  to 
the  group  and  the  positions  in  which  he  places  them  are  as 
follows : 

Cavity  I.*  Nameless.  —  Xo  tstatuo  was  found  to  fit,  but  it 
was  inferred  from  tlic  size  and  shallowness  of  the  cavity  that 
the  figure  which  stood  here  was  draped  to  the  feet. 

Cavity  II.    Acnonius.  —  A  plinth  with  booted  feet  attaclied 

^  Tlie  dimensions  and  a  deeciiptlon  oi  the  pedestal  are  to  be  found  in  B.C.M. 

XXm  (IHin)),  pp.  424-420. 

■PaUished  In  B.C.H.  XXI  (1897),  pp.  SOMM. 

•  Generations  have  been  oakulated  Ml  88  years  each,  not  80  years.  Thna  our 

dates  differ  frnm  Homollc's. 

*  May  not  Agias  have  won  hia  Olympic  victory  in  4iso  ii.c.?  This  Is  the  only 
nnfilled  piece  in  the  Olympic  lists  between  480  and  448  b.c.  After  that  date  be 
oonld  hardly  have  bem  an  athlete  and  have  had  a  eon  niUng  Theesaly  from  481 

to  101  it.r. 

*See  Flatk  XIV  and  Fig.  1. 
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(Fig.  8)  and  a  torso  broken  at  the  knees,  neck,  and  shoulders  J 
The  torso  is  draped  in  a  tuuic  with  short  sleeves,  over 
which  is  thrown  a  heavy  cloak,  draped  on  the  right  shoulder. 
The  figure  rested  its  weight  about  evenly  on  both  feet ;  tiie 
right  arm  hung  at  the  side  ;  the  left  was  raised  and  extended, 


FioL'i^K  3.  —  Tlintu  with  Feet  of  Acnosii!*. 


tossing  the  cloak  up  over  the  left  shoulder  and  breaking  its 
stiff  surface  into  great  harsh  folds.  The  head  seems  to  have 
been  turned  somewhat  to  the  right. 

Cavity  III.  Agias. — The  statue*  (Fig-  15)  now  famous 
from  its  connection  with  Lysippus  :  a  nude  youth  somewhat 
shorter  than  Acnonius,  standing  with  the  weight  on  the  right 
leg,  the  left  set  easily  at  the  side,  and  both  arms  hanging  quietly. 
Only  the  left  hand,  the  right  forearm,  and  parts  of  the  legs 
between  calf  and  ankle  are  missing. 

Cavity  IV.  Telemachus.  —  A  torso  (Fig.  4)  which,  in 
dimensions,  agrees  (within  a  centimetre)  with  the  statue 
assigned  to  cavity  III,'*  and  which  in  pose  forms  a  pendant 
to  it,^  the  weight  resting  on  the  left  leg,  and  the  shoulders 

»  Fouillea  de.  Delphen,  pi.  L.WI.  «  Ibid.  pi.  L.XIII. 

A<il.VH  TORM) 

•  Pit  of  neck  to  top  of  pubes  0.506  in.  0.587  m. 

Between  nipples  0.  ISTim.  0.1iH)m. 

Breadth  of  \u\m  O.!i9o  m.  0.306  lu. 

*  In  the  inscription  Telemachus  is  called  the  6nd5t\<t>ot  of  Agias. 
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drooping  to  the  right.  The  legs  are  broken  off  short  at  the 
thighs,  but  enough  remains  to  persuade  Homolle  that  he  is 
justified  in  restoring  the  left  foot  advanced  and  the  right  drawn 
somewhat  back.  Head  and  arms  are  missing.  A  head 
(Figs.  10, 11, 12),i  which  was 
found  not  far  from  this  torso 
and  shows  close  affinities  in 
style  with  the  head  of  the 
Agias,  he  is  deterred  from 
connecting  with  this  torso  by 
its  smaller  proportions  and 
the  shape  of  the  break  at  the 
neck.  But  he  feels  the  de- 
sirability of  finding  a  place 
for  it  in  the  group. 

Cavity  V.  Agelaus.  —  A 
slight,  youthful  figure  (Fig. 
6)  about  0.15  m.  shorter  than 
the  Agias,*  resting  its  weight 
on  the  right  leg,  the  left 
(according  to  Homolle's  in- 
terpretation) drawn  back.  It 
leans  heavily  with  the  left 
elbow  on  a  bearded  herm. 
Thus  the  right  hip  is  thrust 
well  out,  giving  the  body 
something  of  the  "Praxi- 
telean"  pose.  The  drapery 
that  hangs  from  the  left  shoulder  is  rendered  by  a  few  clean- 
cut,  vigorous  folds.  Missing  are  the  head,  the  right  arm, 
part  of  the  left  forearm,  the  left  thigh  and  knee,*  the  feet  and 
plinth.  From  indications  on  the  neck  the  head  seems  to 
have  been  turned  somewliat  to  tiie  left  and  to  have  drooped 
a  little. 


FiuiJKK  4. — Torso  formerly  assiokkd 
TO  Telemaciius. 
(By  permission  of  AUnaii  Bro».,  Florence.) 


*  Tliere  connected  with  another  torso. 

*  Kestorin^  the  head  in  prnportldn. 

'  When  Homolle  wrote,  nothing  of  tlie  left  lefr  had  been  fonnd.  Since  then, 
the  part  from  below  the  knee  to  the  ankle  liaA  been  ideniiflt'd  and  is  exhibited 
with  the  tigure. 
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Cavity  VI.  Daochus  I. — A  statue  (Fig.  6)  slightly  smaller 
than  the  Aenouius,  of  which  the  head  and  neck,  part  of 

the  right  shoulder,  the 
finger-tips  of  the  right 
hand,  the  right  leg  be- 
low the  calf,  the  front 
half  of  the  left  foot, 
and  the  plinth  are  lost. 
Head  and  neck  were 
originally  of  a  separate 
piece  of  marble,  as  also 
the  right  arm,  now 
broken  away  from  the 
torso,  in  which  the 
dowel-holes  may  still  be 
seen.  The  figure  stands 
about  evenly  on  both 
feet.  Its  cloak,  fastened 
on  the  right  shoulder, 
enfolds  the  body  like  a 
sheath,  barely  indicating 
the  outline  of  the  left 
arm  bent  up  across  the 
breast.  The  right  arm 
htmg  motionless  at  the 
side.  High  shoes  were 
worn,  similar  to  those 
worn  by  Acnonius. 

Cavity  VII.  Sisyphus 
I.  —  A  figure  ^  of  ap- 
proximately  the  same 
height  as  the  preceding, 
discovered  in  two  pieces 
which  fit  by  direct  con- 
tact:  the  plinth  with 
the  feet  and  legs  (shod  like  the  other  draped  figures),  and  the 
torso  with  the  arms.    Missing  are  the  head  and  neck  (formerly 
a  separate  piece  set  into  the  torso),  the  right  arm  from  just 

>  Fomlles  de  Delphef,  pi.  LXV. 


FiocKB  6. — Tklemachdb. 
(Formerly  called  AgeUiu.) 
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below  the  elbow,  and  the  left  hand,  both  of  which  had  been 
made  separately  and  dowelled  into  place.  The  figure  stands 
firmly  on  the  right  leg,  drawing  the  left  well  back,  and  resting 
the  left  elbow  lightly  on  a  tree-trunk.     The  right  arm  was 


FlOL'RE  U. — Daociius  I. 


raised  to  the  level  of  the  shoulder.  The  costume  is  essentially 
that  of  Acnonius  and  Daoehus  I  ;  but  this  time  the  cloak  has 
been  discarded  and  flung  in  a  tunil)led  mass  over  the  left  arm, 
allowing  full  view  of  the  tunic,  whose  soft  material  follows  the 
contours  of  the  flesh  in  little  clinging  folds  as  if  wet. 


* 
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Cavity  Vin.  Daochus  n.  —  A  plinth  (Fig.  7)  with  a  shwl 
left  foot  and  a  bit  of  the  right  foot  is  all  that  is  preserved. 
From  this,  however,  it  can  be  determined  that  the  figure  was 


FiuuBE  7.  —  Plinth  and  Feet  of  Daochus  II. 


draped  ^  and  stood  with  the  left  foot  advanced  and  firmly 
planted,  the  right  drawn  back. 

Cavity  IX.  Sisyphus  II.  —  An  heroic  statue  (Fig.  8)  of  a 
bo}-  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  complete  except  for  the  head,  the  right 
arm,  and  the  left  hand.  In  pose  it  is  not  unlike  the  Agias, 
save  that  a  cloak  hangs  from  the  left  shoulder,  is  wrap|)ed 
around  the  bent  left  arm,  and  falls  thence  in  long  folds  to 
below  the  knee,  partly  concealing  the  support  on  which  the 
arm  rests. 

This  statue  HomoUe  includes  in  the  group  in  its  final 
state ;  but  on  account  of  its  great  size  it  could  not,  he  thinks, 
have  been  a  part  of  the  original  design.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
overtops  the  next  tallest  figure,  Acnonius,  by  a  full  head.^ 
"  A  certain  Roman  roundness  and  imlecision  of  rendering " ' 
he  feels  is  accounted  for  by  the  immature  age  of  the  boy.  Ho 

*  Boots  would  hardly  have  been  worn  by  a  nude  figure. 

*  Sec  restored  drawing,  Fig.  21  A.  .Measurement  from  pit  of  neck  to  plinth,  in 
the  ca«c  of  Agias.  1.67  m. ;  of  Si.'<yphu8  II,  m. 

»  B.C.U.  XXIII  (189t>;.  P- 
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tliinks,  however,  that  the  group 
as  first  planned  consisted  of  seven 
figures,  beginning  with  the  Ac- 
nonius  and  ending  with  the  Dao- 
chus  II  ;  that  to  this  was  added, 
probably  within  a  decade,  the 
youthful  son  of  the  dedicator, 
and  not  much  later  its  pendant 
at  the  other  end.  In  the  latter 
case  the  omission  of  the  inscrip- 
tion would,  he  thinks,  favor  the 
theory  of  later  addition. 

In  this  group  HomoUe  rather 
unsuccessfull}'  attempts  to  dis- 
cover a  certain  symmetry  and 
unity,  and  to  infer  therefrom  the 
principle  of  composition  that  lay 
in  the  minds  of  the  sculptors. 
A  fresh  study  of  the  material 
has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
Horaolle's  arrangement  of  the 
figures  is  not  altogether  correct, 
and  that  the  group  can  be  materi-  Fioikk 8.— So-callei>Si8yi'his  ii, 
ally  improved  by  certain  changes.  p'  lxviii.) 

The  figures  were  assigned  to  the  group  and  to  their  indi- 
vidual positions  in  accordance  with  five  criteria : 

1.  The  place  of  finding. 

2.  The  marble  (which  is  Parian  of  a  fine  quality). 

3.  The  size,  style,  and  technique. 

4.  The  castunie. 

5.  The  8ha|ie.s  of  the  plintlis,  or,  where  these  were  destroyed,  the  probable 
position  of  the  feet. 

The  plinths  of  the  statues  assigned  as  Agias  and  Daochus  II 
were  actually  found  in  ntu,  so  that  their  identification  cannot 
be  questioned.  In  the  case  of  the  other  figures  the  evidence  is 
not  so  decisive  and  demands  scrutiny. 

The  plinths  of  Acnonius,  Sisyphus  I,  and  Sisyphus  II  are 
said  to  fit  their  cavities  exactly.  Where  the  first  of  these  was 
found  is  not  stated,  but  the  torso  to  which  it  seems  to  belong 
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was  lying  near  the  east  end  of  the  pedestal,  not  far  from  cavity 
II,  the  position  assumed  for  it.  The  Sis^  phns  I  was  found  lying 
behind  the  pedestal,  directly  opposite  the  seventh  cavity,  to 
whieh  it  is  assigned.  But  for  the  Sisyphus  II  the  place  of 
finding  is  less  favorable  evidence.  It  lay  with  statues  and 
bases  from  other  monuments  on  the  low  terrace  south  of  the 
Thessalian  pedestal,  about  twenty  metres  away. 

For  the  reiuaiuiiig  three  statues  no  plinths  were  recovered. 
The  statue  assigned  to  the  cavity  of  Daochus  I  (No.  W)  was 
found  not  far  from  that  cavity  and  is  draped,  like  Acnonius, 
Sisyphus  I,  and  Daochus  II.  Since  Daochus  I  w»a  a  stotes- 
man,  aad  the  only  other  nnfiUed  pontiona'  belong  to  athletes, 
who  may  be  aaanmed  to'  have  been  nndet  like  the  Agias,  this 
diaped  fignie  oan  belong  in  no  other  place.  Furthemoie,  the 
evenly  balanced  poae  of  the  figoie  is  exactly  suited  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  cavity.' 

The  etatae  of  the  youth  leaning  on  a  herm,  identified  as 
Agelaua  (Fig.  5),  was  discovered  at  a  considerable  distanoe, 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
The  torso  assigned  to  Telemachus  (Fig.  4)  and  the  head  men- 
tioned  with  it  lay  even  farther  off  near  the  altar  of  the  Chians. 
The  yontb  with  the  herm  is  assigned  to  the  group  because  of  its 
style,  which,  though  it  belongs  to  a  softer,  more  sensuous  type 
than  the  Ap^ias,  is  still  in  many  respects  similar.  In  the  torso 
IfonioUe  finds  such  striking  similarities  of  dimensions,  pose, 
and  stylr  to  the  Agias,  that  lie  is  convinced  titut  this  must  be 
the  o/iad€\(^09  retjnir(;d  by  the  inscriptinn.  i  he  so-called  Age- 
laus  rests  its  weight  on  the  right  leg,  the  Telemachns  (»n  tlio 
left;  and  if  it  is  assuined,  with  Ilmnollc,  that  the  free  leg 
in  each  case  was  drawn  back,  the  prt)])er  pose  for  their  respec- 
tive cavities  is  obtained  :  for  Agelaus  tlie  right  foot  forward, 
the  bft  back;  for  Telemachus  the  reverse  arrangement.'^  Wy 
this  arrangement,  the  strong  vertical  line  of  the  herm  is  given 
to  the  central  figure  of  the  group. 

With  regard  to  the  attribution  of  Acnonius,  Daochus  I,  and 
Sisyphus  1,  there  seems  to  be  hardly  less  reason  for  accepting 

1  The  first  cavity  is  disregarded  oa  account  of  its  abnonual  aisse,  aa  will  ba 
shown  more  clearly  later. 
*  See  dnwfng,  Plats  XIV.         •  See  ThAtm  XIV,  esflttea  IV  sad  V. 
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HomolIe*«  view  than  in  the  caae  of  Agias  and  Daochus  11. 
The  second  cavity  (Acnonius)  measures  0.64  m.  x  0.49  m.  ;^ 
the  assigned  plinth  measures  0.60  ra.  x  0.40  m.  Uf  the  other 
four  cavities  into  which  it  miglit  be  set  (I,  VI,  VII,  and  IX), 
I  is  altogether  too  larf,'e  (O.TGo  ni.  x  0.57  ni.  )  ;  ^  VI  and  IX  are 
loo  snmll  rrespoclively  m.  x  0.49  ni.  and  0.51  m.  x  0.49  m.), 
and  Vii  IS  quite  the  wrong  shape  (measures  0.62  m.  x  0.50  m. ; 
see  Plate  XIV).  Therefore,  the  pliiitli  is  properly  attributed 
to  Acnonius.  The  attribution  of  the  torso  is  justified  on 
several  grounds:  it  is  the  only  siauie  besides  the  Agias 
found  near  the  east  end  uf  the  pedestal ;  tlie  leg's  had  tlie  same 
pose  (as  shown  by  the  stumps)  as  the  feet  on  the  plinth ;  the 
only  other  eavity  adapted  for  a  dzaped  fignre  (statetnoati) 
standing  evenly  on  both  feet  is  VI  (Daocfaos  I),'  and  for 
DaochuB  I  another  atatne  is  more  suited  that  shown  in 
Figure  6*  The  identification  of  this  figure  as  Daochus  I 
rests  on  three  argunients.  It  is  posed  with  the  weight  dis- 
tributed erenly  on  both  feet»  hence  adapted  to  the  shape  of 
the  cavity  \  it  was  draped,  hence  appropriate  for  a  statesman  i 
it  lay  near  the  centre  of  the  pedestal  and  so  is  more  reasonably 
oonneeted  witli  avity  VI  than  would  be  the  torso  found  near 
the  east  end.  We  may,  therefore,  follow  Homolle  in  his 
assignment  of  both  Acnonius  and  Daochus  I. 

It  is  the  shape  of  cavity  VII  (Sisyphus  I)  that  prevents 
placing  either  of  tlie  preceding  figures  here.  The  requirements 
both  of  shape  and  size  are  filled  by  the  statue  whicli  was  dis- 
covered directly  behind  tlie  cavity.  Homolle  is,  therefore, 
undoubtedly  correct  in  this  attribution  also. 

We  agree,  tltereloru,  with  lI(»uiolle  concerning  tlie  five 
figures  Acnoiiiiks,  Agias,  Daochus  I,  Sisyjihus  I,  and  Daochus  II. 
His  grounds  for  assigning  the  other  three  figures  are  less  cogent 
and  permit  a  new  arraugctnient.  In  the  ciuse  of  Sisyphus  II 
(Fig.  8),  he  himself  found  diihuulLies  of  style  and  proportion 
to  explain.    The  theory  which  he  builds  up  in  order  to  do  this 

1 M caravM  am  taken  on  the  bottom  of  each  oavt^,  not  on  the  upper  edge. 

•  Since  no  otlu  r  plinth  discoTered  is  ae  large  as  that  of  Acnoniiuj,  this  cavity 
would  be  tvt  ii  li  ss  adapted  lor  the  otbeie  and  may  be  diiregarded  when  they 
are  under  cuiiitide  ration. 

•  Foaalhly  IX,  batthe  inaerlption  anggeatt  a  yonager,  nude  flgnxe. 
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—  that  the  group  miisisted  at  first  of  only  seven  figures  (l>egin- 
ning  with  Acnouiu^  and  eudiiig  with  Daochus  II),  to  which 
were  added  Sisyphus  II  almost  immediately,  and  after  a  longer 
time  the  figure  at  the  other  end — he  supports  only  by  the 
abaenee  of  an  insoriptioii  for  the  figure  at  tiie  east  end.  This 
is  hardly  an  argument  in  itaell.  Many  other  explanations  ooold 
easily  he  offered  to  aeoonnt  for  that  &et.  All  that  the  hypoth- 
esis really  rests  on  is  the  late  style  of  the  statue  whioh  he  is 
convtnoed  stood  in  oanty  IX. 

Granting  for  the  moment  the  attribution,  certain  oriticisms 
instantly  suggest  themselves.    We  are  obliged  to  assume 


TtQvn  9,  — ButcK  wrrH  CoTrixtt  won.  Ploth  op  SraTrant  IL    VhtntB  or 
w>-CALirBD  Bmrvwm  II.  ur  Domo  OoTbuis. 


that  a  (ireck  artist  of  the  fonrth  century,  one,  according  to 
Momolle,  not  remote  in  taste  and  training  from  the  sculptor  of 
the  Agias,^  could  have  produced  a  figure  so  tlac-cid  and  charac- 
terless, and  could  have  set  up  the  overgrown  hoy  where  he 
would  tovser  ahuve  a  line  of  dignitled  statesmen  and  victors  in 
the  great  games,  thereby  destroying  ~-  wuhont  the  artist's  real- 
izing it"  wliatever  principle  of  symmetry  the  group  had  once  pos- 
sessed. Nor  jvre  the  positions  of  the  second  and  eighth  ligures 
on  their  respective  blocks  appropriate  for  the  ends  of  ^  group. 

1  B.C.M.  XXm  (1899),  p.  461. 
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Tliej  do  not  stand  eqiiallv  rli^tant  from  tlie  ends  of  their  blocks. 
The  centre  of  cavity  II  is  U.»l  ni.  from  the  end  of  its  block,  of 
cavity  VITT,  only  0.51.  Further,  cavity  11  actually  impin^'os 
on  the  adjacent  block,  whereas  cavity  VIXI  is  cut  entirely 
within  its  block. 

However  untenable  liis  theory  may  be,  lloaioilo  \b  driven 
to  it  by  the  presence  of  such  a  figure  williiu  the  group.  Of  its 
right  there  he  has  not  the  slightest  doubt,  because  its  plinth, 
as  he  affirms,  fits  exactly  into  cavity  IX.  Bat  in  this  he  u 
mistaken.  The  {dlnth  eonld  never  by  any  possibility  have  been 
set  within  the  oaTitj.  The  acoompanying  diagram  (Fig.  9)» 
based  on  carelnUy  Terified  meaenrements,  shows  the  true  rela- 
tion of  the  two.  Not  only  are  thej  quite  different  in  shape, 
but  the  maximum  length  of  the  plinth  is  0.07  m.  greater  than 
the  Iwgth  of  the  cavity.  Consequently,  the  statue  eannot  pos- 
sibly have  stood  in  this  position,  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  ex- 
plain the  inferior  style  of  the  figure  in  the  most  natural  way,  — 
that  it  never  belonged  either  to  this  group  or  to  this  period  of 
sculpture,  but  was  doubtless  the  work  of  a  Roman  portrait- 
sculptor  some  four  centuries  later.^ 

The  assignment  of  the  Telemachus  (Fig.  4)  and  the  Agelaus 
(Fig.  6)  causes  less  j)atent  difilculties  ;  yet  here  also  a  closer 
examination  leads  to  couoloaions  quite  different  from  those  of 
Honiolle. 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  the  toi'so  of  the  Telema- 
chus and  the  Agias  (on  which  its  attribution  was  based), 
although  striking  {it  firat  si^ht-,  stop  with  externals  of  dimen- 
sion and  pose.  In  rendering;,  the  torso  shows  different  ten- 
dencies from  its  so-called  o/iciSeX^os-.  The  forms  are  heavier 
and  rounder ;  the  muscles  seem  like  inelastic  swellings  beneath 
the  skin ;  the  outlines  have  not  the  firm  crispness  of  the  Agias. 
The  variations,  each  by  itself,  are  scarcely  perceptible,  yet,  taken 
together,  the}  produce  an  impression  which  repeated  examina- 
tion only  deepens,  that  the  fragfment  belongs  to  a  rather  unin- 
teresting work  of  a  period  certainly  later  than  the  fourth 
century. 

'  We  suggest  thai  the  statue  belonged  to  the  hernicyclical  group  to  the  west 
(dedloated  I17  ISn  Aetollaiia  f ),  many  of  whose  pedeatata  now  lie  on  tbe  qpot 
whan  tUfl  atatiie  was  found. 
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Even  had  its  style  resembled  closely  that  of  the  Agias,  the 
figure  ought  not  to  have  been  set  in  the  poeition  of  TelemacHoB, 
for  it  haa  not  the  eorieet  poae.  HomoUe  aaanmed  that  it 
stood  with  the  left  leg  advanced  and  the  right  drawn  back,  the 
attitude  suited  to  cavitj  IV.  But  from  the  stumps  of  the 
thighs  and  the  position  of  the  glutaeiy  it  appeals  that  the  right 
leg  was  the  one  advanoedi  and,  conaequenUy,  required  a  plinth 
which  could  not  have  fitted  the  cavity.  On  grounds  of  pose  and 
style,  therefore,  this  torso  should  be  removed  from  the  group. 

The  statue  identified  as  Agelaus  seems  at  first  sightless 
similar  to  the  rest  of  the  group  than  the  preceding  figure.  In. 
its  general  dreaminess  of  motive,  in  the  suave  transitions  from 
plane  to  plane  of  the  fiesh,  in  the  picturesque  element  added  by 
the  cloak,  and  in  the  delicately  chiselled  head  of  the  herm  it 
presents  a  marked  contrast  of  mood  to  the  Aefias,  who  stands 
stripped  of  every  least  accessory,  alert,  clean-cut,  revealing  in 
every  line  the  latent  power  of  his  frame.  Yet  the  difference 
between  them  is  not  so  great  as  to  preclude  kinship.  For  all 
his  austerity,  Agias,  too,  is  tinged  with  the  pathos  of  his  age. 
The  yearning  intensity  of  his  gaze  differs  alike  from  the  quiet 
self-posbessiou  of  the  lifth  century  and  from  the  banal  aKsorp- 
tion  in  the  act  of  the  moment  that  characterizes  hia  llelluiiistic 
successors.  Moreover,  in  rendering,  Agias  and  the  figure  with 
the  herm  show  the  same  underlying  traita.  The  latter  is 
younger  and  less  severely  trained  than  the  former;  his 
muscles  are  less  accentuated;  theur  transitions  are  Vjoiled 
under  flesh,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  line  down  the  inner  edge 
of  the  calf  Cso  oharaoteristic  of  the  Agias),  disappear  altogether. 
But  both  have  the  same  firm  yet  supple  contours,  the  same 
elastic  quality  in  the  flesh,  the  same  texture  (not  satiny  as  in 
the  Hermes  at  Olympia,  nor  dull  and  lifeless  as  in  the  rejected 
torso,  but  with  something  of  the  crystalline  delicacy  that  one 
finds  in  Attic  work  of  the  late  fifth  and  early  fourth  centuries); 
and  the  drapery,  with  its  well-placed  lines,  its  steadily  modu- 
lated surfaces,  betrays  the  same  qualities  as  the  nude  form  of 
the  Agias.  The  subject  is  different;  the  artist's  habit  of 
thought  is  the  same.  A  sculptor  of  like  temper  is  revealed 
hy  only  one  other  work  of  the  fourth  century  at  Delphi,  and 
that,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  belongs  to  this  group. 
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On  considerations  of  style,  then,  the  statue  sliould  be  retained 
in  the  group ;  but  not  aa  Agelaus.  It  was  assigned  by 
Homolle  to  cavity  V  because  of  the  supposed  accord  between 
the  pose  of  the  figure  and 
the  shape  of  the  cavity,  — 
which  calls  for  a  figure 
with  the  right  foot  for- 
ward, the  left  set  back. 
He  neglects,  however,  to 
consider  the  size  of  the 
cavity.  Its  greatest  length 
is  0.49  m.  The  distance 
from  the  ankle  of  the  right 
foot  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  herm  is  0.48  m.,  which, 
with  the  foot  restored  to 
give  the  least  possible  out- 
ward turn,  demands  a 
plinth  of  0.52  m.  length. 
This  statue,  therefore,  can- 
not have  been  Agelaus. 
Nor  can  it  have  had  a 
plinth  of  the  peculiar  shape 
required  to  fit  cavity  IX 
(Sisyphus  II).  The  only 
place  left  for  it  is  that 
of  the  Telemachus,  whose 
cavity,  if  measured  along 
the  bottom,  seems  at  first 
sight  too  small  for  it,  being 
only  0.49  m.  long.  Unlike 
the  other  cavities,  how- 
ever, with  their  almost 
vertical  walls,  it  has  the 
east  wall  sloped  inward 
very  gradually,^  necessitating,  if  a  plinth  only  0.49  m.  long 
were  set  in,  an  ugly  amount  of  leading,  or,  if  the  usual  leading 
was  used,  a  larger  plinth,  bevelled  off  at  this  side.  The  latter 
>  Represented  by  the  shaded  portion  on  the  diagram,  Plate  XIV. 


FiouRB  10. — Front  View  of  New  Tobbo. 
AOELAUS  (?). 
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alternative  seems  far  more  likely,  and  permits  the  use  of  a 
plinth  0.58  m.  or  0.04  m.  in  length,  such  as  is  required  by  the 
figure  witli  the  herni. 

The  pose  required  to  fit  the  cavity  —  the  left  foot  advanced 
in  front  of  the  rii^ht  —  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  assumed 
by  HomoUe  for  tlie  ti<,'ure  in  question.  Hut  for  the  ^iven  posi- 
tion of  the  glutaei  and  what  remains  of  the  thighs,  llomolle's 
restoration  is  not  the  only  one  possible.  In  fact,  the  left  thigh 
seems  to  swing  forward.  This  does  not,  indeed,  oompel  a 
restoration  with  the  left  foot  forward ;  for  the  supporting  herm 
permits  the  figure  to  move  the  left  thigh  to  the  front,  and  yet, 
by  bending  the  knee,  to  set  the  ball  of  the  foot  on  the  ground 
behind  the  other  foot.  At  the  same  time  it  is  just  as  possible 
for  the  foot  to  be  forward  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
glntaens,  and  so  suit  the  cavity  of  Telemaohns.  This  new 
restoration  is  hinted  at  in  Figure  5,  where  the  fragment  of  the 
left  leg  has  been  set  up  with  the  figure. 

Exception  might  be  taken  to  this  assignment,  on  the  ground 
tiiat  so  alight  a  figure  with  its  gentle  Praxitelean  "  pose  hardly 
suggests  a  wrestler,  equal  in  strength  to  Agias.  Yet  a  wrestler 
requires  general  lithe  suppleness  rather  than  particular  devel- 
opment of  any  one  set  of  musclefi,  and  is,  therefore,  Iiarder  to 
ciiaracterizo  than  Imxer  or  a  discus-thrower.  The  two  bronze 
wrestlers  in  tlie  museum  at  Naples,*  if  wrestlers  thej^  are,  thousjh 
represented  in  actual  combat,  have  bodies  almost  as  smooth  in 
texture  and  a.s  youthful  as  our  figure  ;  while  its  attitude  is 
paralleled  bv  that  of  a  youtliful  figure  found  at  Tralles,*  whose 
e.tr  iu.uks  iuin  as  a  pancratiast.  Anotliei  piU.ilIel  in  j)0se  is  a 
tcrra-cotta  from  Lebadeia,  representing  a  young  athlete  with 
a  strigiL^  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  identification  of  this 
figure  as  Telemachus  seems  probable. 

Thero  remain,  then,  three  cavities  for  which  no  statues  hare 
been  found:  I  (nameless),  Y  (Agelaus),  IX  (Sisyphus  II). 

Fresh  material  has,  however,  been  discoTered  since  Homolle 

*  Broan.Bnio1nniun>,  Hmftmdfer,  No.  864. 

*  Now  in  the  museum  at  ConstMitilioplo,  Hon.  Piot,  1903,  pi.  IV,  V.  It  is 
int<!»rf><«fine:  to  note  tliat  the  cofstnine  of  this  youth  is  exactly  that  worn  by  the 
draped  llgurcs  of  our  group,  and  that  his  legs  have  the  same  disproportionate 
heftvlneu  m  those  of  Siqrphna  I  and  Dsochns  I. 

*  Daaaoat  ot  ChapUii,  II,  pi  XX. 
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published  the  group ;  and  with  this  one  of  the  cavities  may  be 
filled.  It  is  the  nude  torso  of  a  youth  found  April,  1907,  built 
into  a  wall  on  the  slope  below  the  sacred  precinct.    Its  dimen- 


FiouHES  11,  12.  —  SiDK  Views  of  New  Tokso.    Aoelaus  (?). 

sions  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  our  Telemachus.^  The 
surface  is  badly  corroded  and  reddened  by  the  soil.    The  head 

TrLRMACiirs  New  Fiomui 

1  Pit  of  neck  to  top  of  pubes  0.64  m.         0.r>8  in. 

Pit  of  neck  to  lower  wipe  of  brt'a«t  0.106  m.       0.17  m. 

Distance  between  nipples  0.26  m.        0.236  m. 

Length  of  tliijili  0.68  m.         0.626  m. 

Circumference  of  calf  O..S78  m.       0.89  m. 
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and  limbs  were  broken  ofif  at  their  junction  with  the  body.  The 
ephorof  the  district,  Mr.  Keraraopoulos,  immediately  found  that 
the  neck  fitted  by  actual  contact  the  head  mentioned  on  page 
451,  which  Homolle  had  wished  to  associate  witli  the  group, 
although  without  success  (Figs.  10, 11, 12).  He  also  discovered 
in  the  storerooms  of  the  museum  a  bent  left  leg  (preserved  in 
two  pieces  from  the  thigh  to  the  ankle),  which  fits  the  torso 


AuBLAUS  (?)  INC  Support. 

perfectly,  again  by  contact  (Figs.  13,  16).  There  is,  besides, 
in  the  storeroom  a  right  leg  preserved  from  knee  to  ankle,  so 
closely  similar  to  the  left  leg  in  size,  finish,  and  rendering  of  the 
muscles  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  right  leg  of 
the  statue  (Figs.  13,  14).^  Keramopoulos  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  leg  probably  belonged  to  the  statue,  but  had 

RiaitT  Leo       Ijtrr  Lro 

*  Circumference  of  calf  0.396  m.       0.89  m. 

Circumference  below  knee  0.33  m.        0.321  m. 
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not  measured  it.  Especially  characteristic  of  both  legs  is  the 
hard  line  down  the  inner  edge  of  the  calf-muscle,  and  the  indi- 
cation of  the  division  between  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the 
leg.  Another  significant  point  is  the 
fact  that  joined  to  the  right  leg  is  an 
unusual  form  of  support,  —  a  mere  strip 
of  marble  attached  behind  the  foot 
and  extending  up  the  calf  (Fig.  14). 
Exactly  the  same  small,  carefully  con- 
cealed supports  are  used  for  the  Dao- 
chus  II  (Fig.  7)  and  the  Agias.  (Fig. 
15,  back  view  of  the  Agias ;  the  part 
immediately  above  the  ankle  is  re- 
stored.) A  search  for  parallels  outside 
the  Thessalian  group  has  brought  to 
light  but  one  other  instance  of  their 
use,  —  the  "  Apollo  on  the  Omphalus."  ^ 
The  employment  of  such  a  support 
would  seem  to  constitute  at  least  one 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  connecting 
the  right  leg,  and  through  it  the  statue, 
with  the  Thessalian  group. 

There  are  also  other  arguments  in 
favor  of  its  inclusion.  The  dimensions, 
as  has  been  indicated,  are  very  close  to 
those  of  the  Telemachus.  The  head  in 
its  general  proportions,^  in  the  spareuess 
of  cheek,  in  the  deep-set  eyes,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  hair  shows  close  kin- 
ship with  the  Agias.  Finally,  the  figure 
has  the  proper  pose  to  fill  the  empty 
position  of  Agelaus,  —  the  weight  resting  on  the  right  leg,  with 
the  left  drawn  back  and  set  a  trifle  to  the  side  (Fig.  16).^  So 

^  Since  this  statue  is  generally  conceded  to  be  an  early  copy  of  a  bronze  of  the 
fifth  century,  the  likeness  in  supports  used  may  throw  light  on  the  relation  of 
the  marble  Agias  at  Delphi  to  the  Lysippean  bronze  in  Pharsalus. 

*  Characteristic  are  the  long  under  part  and  the  low  forehead. 

•  Owing  to  lack  of  projier  machinery,  the  statue  could  not  be  photographed 
in  an  upright  position  with  all  the  fragments  in  place.  Consequently,  only  the 
torso  and  the  legs  appear  in  this  illustration. 


Figure  15. — Aoias. 
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far  as  can  be  calculated  from  the  fragments  in  their  present 
state,  the  plinth  would  have  been  small  enough  to  fit  cavity  V. 

For  the  rest  of  the  pose  there  are  several  indications.  The 
left  arm  was  raised  at  least  to  the  level  of  the  shoulder,  as  the 

position  of  the  deltoid  shows.  The 
right  may  have  hung  at  the  side, 
yet  the  rendering  of  the  muscles 
on  the  torso  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  was  raised,  perhaps  to  place  the 
hand  on  the  hip.  The  left  hand 
may  have  held  a  long  staff,  such 
AS  is  illustrated  in  athletic  scenes 
on  the  vases.*  Thus  the  pose  would 
correspond  in  general  outline  to 
that  of  the  bronze  in  the  Museo 
delle  Terme  (Helbigi,  958).  The 
staff  would  give  the  firm,  upright 
line  for  the  centre  of  the  group 
which  IlomoUe  sought  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  Teleniachus ;  while 
the  figure  itself,  with  upright  torso 
and  level  shoulders,  carries  out  the 
architectural  idea  far  better  than 
the  Telemachus  with  its  swinging 
curves. 

In  addition  to  the  right  leg  of 
tiie  Agelaus,  two  other  fragments 
found  in  the  storerooms   of  the 
museum  may  belong  to  this  group. 
One  is  a  right  foot,  broken  ofif 
at  the  ankle  and  across  the  toes, 
but  otherwise  excellently  preserved 
(Figs.  17,  18).    The  texture  of  the 
surface,  the  short,  powerful  build, 
the  high  arch  of  the  instep,  and  the 
tension  of  the  sinews,  as  well  as  the  very  chai^acteristic  render- 
ing of  the  veins,  recall  the  foot  of  the  Agias.    The  veins  are 
represented  not  by  a  raised  welt  on  the  flesh,  but  by  a  line  of 
»  Gerhard,  Auaerlesene  Vasenbilder,  2i4  ;  Arch.  ZeU.  XXXVI  (1878),  pi.  11. 


'  1 


Figure  16.  —  New  Tomo  (Aoe- 
UkVi?)  WITH  Legs  in  Position. 
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FitiCKK  17. — Marble  Foot  ix  Ml'skim  at 
Delphi.    Side  View. 


accent  formed  by  the  meeting  of  two  planes  at  a  decided  angle. 
The  bringing  of  a  light  plane  against  a  shadowed  one  without 
transition  produces 
the  illusion  of  a 
darker  line  along 
the  shadowed  side 
of  the  contact,  and 
a  line  of  brighter 
light  along  the 
lighted  side.  Thus 
the  relief  of  the 
vein  is  suggested 
with  far  more  deli- 
cacy than  could  be 
done  by  actual  mod- 
elling. The  same 
device  is  employed  on  the  foot  of  the  Agias  (Fig.  19).  It  is 
a  natural  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  same  sculptor  made 
both,  and  possibly  for  the  same  group.     But  it  would  be 

hazardous  to  do  more  than 
suggest  this.  If  it  does  be- 
long to  the  group,  it  must  be 
the  foot  of  Sisyphus  II,  who 
would  stand  about  evenly  on 
both  feet,  with  a  little  more 
weight  on  the  left.  The  foot 
certainly  belongs  to  a  figure 
thus  posed,  for  the  outer  edge 
is  somewhat  raised  from  the 
plinth,  and  the  flesh  below  the 
ankle-bone  is  pressed  out. 

The  second  fragment  is  a 
piece  of  a  right  shoulder 
draped  in  an  Ionic  chiton, 
which  in  rendering  is  strik- 
ingly like  the  garment  of 
Sisyphus  I  (Fig.  20).  It  shows  the  same  folds  alternately 
clinging  to  the  skin  and  breaking  away  from  it,  as  if  damp, 
and  the  same  use  of  the  rasp  to  give  texture  to  the  cloth. 


Figure  18.  —  Marble  Foot.  Front 
View. 
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At  one  end  is  a  smooth  joint-surface,  to  which  the  arm  was 
attached,  and  a  dowel-hole,  a  rectangular  cut,  exactly  like 


Figure  ID.  —  Uioiit  Foot  of  Agiab. 

those  in  the  arms  of  Sisyphus  I.  At  the  opposite  end  it  shows 
a  concave  surface  roughly  worked,  as  if  for  the  insertion  of 
the  head,  like  those  in  the  necks  of  Sisyphus  I  and  Daochus  I. 

It  is  proposed  to  assign 
this  fragment  to  the  figure 
standing  in  cavity  I.  HomoUe 
is  undoubtedly  correct  in  his 
suggestion  that  the  drapery  of 
this  statue  reached  to  the  feet, 
helping  to  support  the  figure 
and  demanding  a  very  large 
]>linth.  Such  a  figure  might 
have  been  a  woman,  a  god- 
dess, Dionysus,  or  a  priest  of 
Dionysus.  A  mortal  woman 
as  head  of  a  line  of  states- 
men and  athletes  would  be  in- 
appropriate ;  a  mortal  man,* 

1  Apanis,  father  of  Acnoniiu,  has  been  saggested,  but  this  attribution  leavea 
unexplained  the  size  of  the  cavity. 


Figure  20.  —  Fraqmknt  of  a  Rujiit 
Shouli>f.r  in  Museum  at  Delphi. 
Back  View. 
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il  enoogh  were  known  about  bim  to  give  bim  tbe  garb  of  a 
priest,  would  eurely  bave  been  honored  by  an  inscription. 
Keither  Dionysus  nor  a  goddess  needed  an  inscription.  Their 
attributes  would  be  sufficient  identification. 

The  juxtapasition  of  deities  and  mortals  was  no  uncommon 
thing.  At  Delphi  alone  they  appear  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Laced-HMnonians  after  Augospotami,  in  which  Poseidon  was 
crown  111*;  [.ysaiuK  r  ;  ^  in  tlie  dedication  of  the  Athenians  after 
Marathon,  in  which  Athena  appears  with  Miltiudes ;  *  and 
in  the  group  of  Hattu.s,  Lihva,  and  CvreiR'.^  Dionysns  is 
not  especially  ai)j)ro{)i-iatc'  as  tho  liead  of  this  lino  ;  but  Atheua 
is.  She  was  tlu-  patron  c^<j(hh's.s  of  Pharsalus ;  her  image  is  the 
synil)oI  chosfn  for  the  coins  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.* 
Moreov<'r,  she  is  the  only  deity  besides  .Apollo  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions  on  the  pedestal.  In  the  inscription  under 
(»vity  YII  she  figures  as  the  special  protector  of  Sisyphus  I, 
iatbw  of  the  dedkator  of  the  monnnient. 

In  Tiew  of  these  foots,  it  does  not  seem  too  daring  to  suggeet 
that  an  Athena  headed  the  line.  If  she  be  restored  holding  a 
spear  in  her  right  hand  and  resting  her  left  on  a  shield  with 
her  drapery  &Uing  abont  her  f eet>  the  nniisoal  size  of  the  oavity 
oan  be  aooonnted  for  without  aasnming  that  she  was  of  colossal 
proportions.  At  the  same  time  the  orest  of  her  helmet  would 
make  her  taller  than  the  others,  and  m  set  her  apart  as  a 
deity*  To  such  a  figure  the  shoulder-iragment  may  properly 
be  attributed.  One  technical  point  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
leaUy  did  belong  to  an  Athena.  The  m  ck-cutting,  referred  to 
above,  comes  too  far  out  on  the  shoulder  to  have  received  the 
head  and  nock  alone.  If  it  bo  sii]>posed,  however,  that  the 
aegis  also  was  set  in,  then  the  extent  of  the  cavity  so  far  ont 
on  the  shoulder  is  explaini'd.  It  is  clear  that  by  su{)plying 
an  Athena  to  fill  cavity  I,  we  gain  an  appropriate  head  for 
the  line,  a  figure  adapted  to  fill  the  extraordinarily  large  cut- 
ting, and  an  explanation  of  the  omission  of  the  inscription. 
Hence,  on  this  assumption,  Horaolle's  theory  of  a  later  ad- 
ditiuu   of   the  two  end  figures,  already   weakened  by  the 

1  Paiia.  X,  9,  7.  «  Ibid.  10,  2.  •  Ibid.  15,  6. 

*  Catalnrme  of  Gntk  CoiM  in  the  Briti$h  JfuMitm.    TkwuOM  to  AetoiiOt 

p.  43,  pi.  IX. 
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rejection  of  his  so-called  Siiqrphus  II,  loees  the  only  remaining 

grounds  he  adduces  for  ita  support. 

And  yet,  if  the  composition  of  the  group  be  carefully  stud- 
ied, it  will  u[ipoar  that  his  theory  is  not  altofrether  without 
foundation,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Sisyphus  II.  For  if  tho 
plan  of  the  top  of  the  pedestal  (PLATE  XIV)  be  exaiui'if  fl.  and 
the  cavity  of  Sisyphus  II  (No.  IX)  be  disreffanled,  the  }  >  i  f  <  t 
balance  in  position  and  outline  between  the  others  will  at  once 
be  observed.  It  is  a  balance  of  pairs:  Acfelaus  (V)  with 
TeleniaciiiH  (IV^,  Daochus  I  (VI)  with  Ai^iay  (^ill),  Sisyphus 
I  (Vll)  with  Acnoniub  (II),  and  Daochus  II  (VllI)  with 
Athena  (I). 

The  balance  in  ahapM  of  the  eavitiee  means  balance  m  pose 
of  the  Btatuea.  A  ghuioe  at  the  leetoted  drawing  (Fig.  21 B)  ^ 
win  show  the  system  on  which  the  composition  was  planned. 
The  general  impression  is  that  of  a  group  whose  upper  boondaty 
corves  gently  down  from  both  ends  to  the  centre.  Fonr  central 
figures  with  the  broad,  quiet  surfaces  either  of  the  nnde  form  or 
of  a  heavy,  unyielding  mantle  (Daochns  I)  are  framed  in  on 
either  side  by  a  group  of  two  richly  draped  figures.*  The  ex- 
act centre  of  the  group  is  marked  by  the  upright  spear  and 
raised  left  arm  of  Agelaus.  The  impression  of  deliberately 
balanced  composition  given  by  the  general  outlines  is  strength- 
ened by  a  study  of  the  gestures  in  each  <»se.  All  these  were 
restored  with  an  eye  to  indications  present  in  the  individual 
figures,  regardless  of  any  possible  resulting  symmetry  in  the 
gronp.  In  restoring  the  arms,  the  upper  arm  was  actually 
present,  or  its  position  was  definitely  indicated  by  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  in  every  case  but  that  of  Daochns  II.  In  that 
case  the  left  arm  has  been  drawn  raised  and  extended  simply 
because  no  other  pose  seemed  to  offer  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  space  between  the  cavity  of  this  figure  and  that  of  Sisy- 
phus 1.  With  au  npper  arm  at  shoulder-lieip^ht,  ])robable  varia- 
tions in  the  pose  of  the  forearm  take  place  within  limits  such 

>  Apologies  are  oflered  for  the  roog^ess  of  a  sketch  prepeied  by  archaeolo- 

gists,  not  artistii. 

*  It  ie  tnie  tlitt  for  the  enet  immw  hmI  dfsperj  of  Dtoohna  11  we  have  no  ewt* 

dence.  'Rut  the  ficnre  -wiis  rortaiiily  drapo'd,  and  ninre  probably  not  in  thf  nnu- 
sual  gbeatb-iike  chlamys  of  Daochus  I.  The  Athena  wore  an  lonio  cMton,  and 
over  this  would  lum  bad  elthw  a  mantle  or  Doric  peploe. 
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that  they  could  not  seriously  alter  the  maiu  lines  of  the  conipo- 
sition.  VV'liere  the  upper  arm  is  not  lifted,  more  essential 
differences  of  motive  in  the  forearm  may  occur.  The  right 
upper  ariiib  of  Aciioiiius,  Agias,  Telemachus,  ami  Agelaus 
were  certainly  not  raised.  The  restoration  of  the  forearms  is, 
however,  in  at  least  three  cases  probable.  In  the  case  of 
Acnonius,  the  arm  is  extended  from  the  elbow* to  give  the  fig- 
ure the  balance  needed  to  satisfy  the  eye.  Had  it  hang  at  the 
side*  the  outstietohed  left  would  eeem  to  poll  the  fignre  too 
iax  in  that  direction.  For  the  Agias  We  have  hesitated  to  offer 
a  restoration.  Tet  ol  the  possible  poses  and  motiTes  for  the 
right  hand,  the  one  suggested  — with  the  arm  bent  at  the  elbow 
and  extended  forward  and  toward  the  \»%  perhaps  holding  a 
phiale»  as  does  the  Idolino— seems  the  least  nnsatisfactory. 
With  the  Telemachus  there  can  be  little  choice  $  the  Agelans 
has  already  been  discussed. 

.  The  group  resulting  from  these  restorations  of  single  figures 
surprises  us  by  a  balance  of  gesture  as  tiuMroughly  carried  out 
B»  if  it  had  been  the  restorers*  QMcial  purpose.  The  two  outer 
groTips  with  their  commanding  gestures  correspond  almost  line 
for  line.  Of  the  central  group,  Agias  and  Daochus  I  have 
outer  arms  dropped  quietly  at  the  side,  inner  bent  across  the 
body  ;  Telemachus  and  Agelaus  have  the  outer  arms  bent. 
And  3'et  over  this  framework  of  symmetry  individual  tnuchps 
are  so  happily  introduced  that  there  is  not  a  suggestion  of 
heraldic  stiffness.  So  far,  then,  as  com|iosition  goes,  these  eight 
figures  form  a  self-coiiUiiued  grouj)  without  the  Sisyphus  II. 

In  spite  of  the  exclusion  of  this  figure  on  grounds  of  com- 
position, it  is  well  nigh  certain  that  it  was  placed  here  at  the 
*  time  of  the  erection  of  the  monument.  If  it  was  an  addition, 
the  original  pedestal  must  have  been  one  block  shorter.  The 
question,  then  arises  whether  originally  the  precinct  was  nar- 
rower, with  its  rear  wall  turning  sooner  at  the  west  end  or 
was  always  of  this  width,  leaving  an  ugly  gap  at  the  west  end 
of  the  pedestal.  This  second  alternative  is  so  incredible  that 
it  need  not  be  considered ;  but  the  other,  that  the  wall  formerly 
abutted  on  a  shortened  pedestal,  must  be  disproved  before  we 
can  say  that  the  figure,  which  seems  to  stand  outside  the  groups 
actually  belonged  to  it  from  the  beginning. 
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This  proof  we  are  able  to  offer,  thanks  to  studies  made 
in  Delphi  at  our  request  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Dinsmoor,  Carnegie 
Fellow  in  Architecture  of  the  American  School  at  Athens. 
The  west  eiul  of  the  hli)ek  of  Daochus  IT  lias  an  <i/iaf/if/r(m'8 
which  apparently  is  not  a  converted  fuiitshed  surface,  for  the 
marginal  drnftinir  lias  not  been  narrowed  in  the  least,  and  the 
undercut  drafting  hliows  no  sign  of  having  returned,  us  it  does 
on  the  present  end  blocks  (Plate  XIV,  A,  aa).  Further,  the 
present  slu)rt  end  stone  in  the  middle  eourse  (Plate  XIV,  A,  c) 
—  which  might  Uiiturully  be  expected  to  huvo  euded  iliat  course 
in  the  shorter  pedestal  —  is  too  long  to  fit  under  the  block  of 
Daochus  n.  Again,  the  present  end  blocks  in  the  top  course 
hays  a  raised  Hp  (Plats  XIV,  A,  66)  next  to  the  wall,  which  is 
not  found  on  the  block  of  Daochus  II.  It  may,  of  oourse,  have 
been  planed  off;  bat  there  Is  no  trace  of  this.  Finally,  there 
is  no  possible  relation  between  the  joints  in  the  wall  behind 
and  any  shortened  form  of  pedestal  (see  Plate  XI^«  B). 

This  might  be  explained  if  the  preeinct-wall  could  be  con- 
sidered later  than  the  pedestal.  In  reality,  however,  it  can 
be  Hhown  to  be  earlier  and  to  have  been  standing  a  number  of 
years.^  For  its  euthynteria  is  cut  for  a  ground-level  0.07  m. 
lower  than  that  of  the  pedestal  (see  Plate  XIV,  A) ;  and,  what 
is  just  as  conclusive,  the  orthostate  blocks  behind  the  pedestal, 
now  completely  hidden,  have  the  same  careful  drafting  as  those 
in  the  side-walls  which  were  always  visible.  This  is  discernible 
in  Figure  2.  Tt  is  not  to  be  doubted,  therefore,  thiit  the  blocks 
now  concealed  m  cm'  once  completely  exposed  to  view.  At  the 
points  where  the  pedestal  ahuts  on  the  side-walls  this  driiftiug 
has  in  each  cuse  been  hewn  down  to  form  au  andthijfoxtH.  It  is 
to  this  later  insertion  of  the  pedestal  that  the  raised  lips 
pruvioutily  mentioned,  on  the  upper  surfaccti  of  the  end  blocks, 
are  due.  They  prevented  chipping  of  the  edges  when  the 
blocks  were  pried  into  place. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  wall  was  erected  first  and  iStuA 
the  group  with  its  pedestal  was  set  in  at  a  later  time  and  filled 
the  entire  space.* 

»  First  8U|(ge8ted  by  Horaolle,  B.CH.,  XXIII  (1899),  p.  426.  The  conUrary 
is  supported  by  Eeramopouloa,  'Odiry^s  rQr  AeXpQy,  p.  M. 

*  How  long  before  this  the  ifsU  had  boem  btilh  la  not  oert&ln.  Tbefnotthat 
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If,  then,  Sis3'pluis  11  beloiigs  in  the  original  group  as  here 
erected,  but  sta;ids  apart  wlieii  the  uiiity  of  the  group  is  con- 
sidered, how  are  we  to  reconcile  the  opposing  facts?  The 
explanation  whicl^  we  propoae  is  this:  that  the  Lysippean 
bronxe  in  Phafstdos-of  wbioh  the  Agias  seons  to  be  a  copy  was 
not  an  isolated  figniet  bnt  a  groups  that  this  original  groop 
did  end  with  Daochos  II,  the  dedicator;  hut  that  when  the 
oop7  was  erected  at  Pelphi,  inside  an  endosnre  too  long  to  be 
filled  by  the  original  groups  rather  than  leave  space  at  one  or 
both  ends,  another  statue — of  the  dedicator's  son — was  added. 

At  all  events,  it  seems  dear  that  any  study  of  this  dedication 
as  a  grouj)  must  consider  only  the  eight  figures  endii^  witii 
Daochus  II.  Analysis  of  the  gronp  of  nine  figures  reveals  no 
principle  of  artistic  arrrangement ;  the  eight,  on  the  contrary, 
show  just  that  strivincr  f<>r  rather  obvious  balance  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  only  other  extended  composition  of  the  late 
fourth  century  known  to  the  writers  —  the  frieze  of  the  chorcgic 
monument  of  Lvsifrates.  "N'or  must  tlie  breaking  down  of  this 
careful  arrangement  tin  ough  the  addition  of  the  Sisyphus  II  be 
imputed  to  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  later  sculptors.  A 
Thessaiian  prince's  orders,  like  those  of  a  modern  prince,  would 
have  overridden  any  objections  raised  on  aesthetic  grounds.* 

this  stands  directly  over  tlie  older  precinct  of  Neoptolemus  while  the  laler  pve- 
dnel  of  thift  hero  adjoins  It  (o  the  oast  suggests  that  this  was  eaxUartban  llko 
later  iweehiot  and  nay  have  bean  itaeU  the  pieelnct  of  Neoptolemoa  for  a  Utah, 

Its  clamps  are  in  the  older  form,  while  the  later  Neoiitolemits-precinct 
employs  H  clamps.  By  cxtmparison  with  the  votive  offering  of  the  Arcadians 
(dated  869  b.o.),  which  employs  the  same  materials  In  its  ooostrnedoii  bat  the 
latert  form  of  Oieek  ctemp,  this  pneeinct  moat  he  dated  eaily  in  the  fbnxth 
centnr}'  ;  and  still  t-arlier  apparrntly  is  to  Ik'  placnd  the  date  of  the  precinct  in 
which  our  gruup  titatids.  Later  than  either  of  tbe^,  m  it  would  mem^  l>ecau8e 
of  its  position  in  the  angle  between  them,  is  a  large  poros  block,  serving  as  a  ^ 
pedestal  tmt  hearing  the  same  eontnetor'e  dgnatoie  PArKPA  «a  the  lomet 
limestone  bloclts  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  This  might  well  date  from  about 
360  B.C.,  and  eonflrm>3  the  pn  cedin&r  argument  for  dating  tho  ThCWmHsn  piQCtnct 
early  in  the  fourth  century  if  not  late  in  the  fiftli. 

It  has  been  thonght  that  the  ThessaUan  preohaet  most  be  later  than  the 
eartliquake  of  374  b.c.,  as  a  result  of  which  the  old  temple  of  Apollo  was  pulled 
down  and  it«i  srnlptnres  hnried  in  the  frotit  part  of  the  old  precinct  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  which  projects  far  tieyond  the  higher  Tbessalian  precinct ;  but  there  is  no 
evidenee  tbat  the  old  pieoinet  was  not  alieadj  bnried  \ff  an  eaiUer  ImdaUde. 

1  The  reader  le  reminded  of  the  embarrassingly  dictatorial  tone  of  leahelto 
d*  Sate  toward  PeragiDO,  in  lier  order  lor  the  Tritimph  ol  Cbaati^. 
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We  propose*  therefore,  an  original  group  of  eight  iigniett,  ar- 
ranged  on  a  carefully  composed  plan,  with  the  Agelaos  assigned 
by  HonioUe  moved  to  the  ])nsition  of  Telemachus  and  in  its 
place  the  new  figure  found  in  l!'OT.  For  the  head  of  the  line 
Atheiiii  is  suLf^'ested,  and  a  siiiq-le  fragment— that  of  a  right 
shoulder — is  attributed  to  her.  It  has  been  proved  that  Iloniolle 
wa«  wrong  in  including,'  liis  Sisyphus  II  in  the  group  and  in 
considering  both  end  tit,'iires  hiter  additions,  but  correct  in  that 
Sisyphus  II  seems  to  have  been  an  addition  to  the  m<>Lip  as 
originally  composed.  For  this  figure  a  foot  (sec  p.  4«»G)  is 
available,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  it  beb)ngud  to  the  group.' 

In  restoring  the  group  it  has  been  necessary  to  depend  on 
pure  conjecture  for  the  type  of  the  Athena,  the  pose  of 
Daoohus  II  and  Sisyphus  II,  the  heads  of  all  the  draped  figures, 
and  the  right  arms  of  Agelaiu  and  Telemachus.  In  all  other 
cases,  as  has  heen  explained  aboTe^  the  restorations  follow  in- 
dications glyen  by  the  pieswyed  portions.  Hie  conjectured 
partSi  howeTer,  are  not  such  that  thej  oonld  have  altered 
materially  the  main  outlines  of  the  group. 

Snoh  dedicatory  groups,  great  aggregations  of  single  free- 
standing figures,  have  always  been  familiar  to  students  of  Greek 
sculpture  through  tantalizing  literary  allusions ;  but  to  form  any 
idea  of  their  actual  appearance  we  have  had  to  reason  forward 
from  existing  single  figures  or  backward  from  architectural 
sculptures.  We  venture  to  hope  that  the  present  restoration 
may  offer,  in  a  form  fairly  approximate,  an  example  of  a 
type  of  Greek  sculptural  composition  hitherto  only  vaguely 
understood. 

Elizabeth  M.  Gakdinee, 
Kendall  K.  Smith. 

1  In  this  papw  no  nttnnpl  has  been  made  to  dlnUngwieh  and  dlamiH  the 

varifil  styh  s  of  si'tiliHuro  i-xlnbit«Ml  liy  the  jrronp.  Tt  sorins  cfrUiin  that  at  least 
two  sculjitoi-s  were  t  iii])l(iyed,  one  very  possibly  a  Thessaiiiin  who  executed 
the  draped  ligures,  and  aiiothor  a  Sicyouiaii  (?)  acquainted  with  the  repertoire 
of  Attio  typea,  who  did  the  nude  fligmei.  Aatudjof  tbeaBTarioaaatjlMwonld 
certainly  pro  ve  iruilfaL 
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THE  PLAN  OF  THB  PRECINCT 

The  plan  of  the  precinct  is  restored  as  shown  on  PlatbXIV 

on  tlie  basis  ol  the  following  facts. 

The  southern  portions  of  both  side-walls  are  no  longer  in 
place  and  their  extent  in  this  direction  cannot  be  definitely 
determined  (cf.  Fig.  2).  The  west  wall,  however,  still  contains 
four  orthotstates,  of  which  the  ontcrmost  has  no  cramp-cntling, 
and  therefore  cannot  have  adjoined  an  angle-block;  one  or 
more  reg^ular  orthostates  mnst  have  intervened.  The  peculiar 
location  of  the  large  poros  hdne  (see  p.  473,  noUj  2)  su<jgesta  that 
the  precinct  reached  forward  to  that  point.  It  would  thus  have 
exactly  the  depth,  as  it  now  has  just  the  width,  of  tlie  second 
precinct  of  Neoptolemus,  ^vhich  was  built  beside  it.  This 
allows  nine  blocks  of  the  usual  length,  0.90  m.,  in  each  of  the 
side-walls. 

Of  tlie  east  wail  only  the  rear  angto*Uook  is  i»  situ.  Bat 
there  are  lying  near  by  the  orthostate  which  stood  next  to  this 
angle  and  formed  a  joint  with  the  end  ol  the  pedestal;  the 
front  angle-Uook,  which  has 'a  oramp-cntting  on  tihe  side  as 
well  as  at  the  end,  indicating  that  the  front  of  tiie  prednot 
was  at  least  partially  closed;  two  blocks  shown  by  their  cramp- 
cuttings  to  have  been  joined  to  the  comer-block;  and  an 
orthostate  ending  in  an  anta,  which  evidently  belongs  to  the 
opening  in  the  front  wall.  This  anta-bloek,  since  it  had  no 
cramp^attipg,  did  not  stand  next  to  the  corner.  In  the  resto- 
ration only  one  block  has  been  inserted  between  it  and  the 
angle  in  order  to  leave  the  front  as  open  as  possible,  on  the 
analogy  of  other  exedrae.  This  gives  still  enough  wali-epaoe 
so  that  the  ])oros  base  would  not  block  the  opening. 

Tlie  plan  of  the  precinct,  therefore,  is  restored  as  shown  in 
the  diagramt 

William  Bell  Dinsmoos. 
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AECHAEOLOGICAL  DISCUSSIONS* 


SUMMARIES  OF  ORIGINAL  ARTICLES  CHIEFLY  IN 
CURRENT  PUBLICATIONS 

William  N.  Bates,  Editor 

no,  St,  Mn^»  Square,  PkOaU^^Ua,  P«. 


GENERAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

Olaser's  Bxplorations  in  South  Arabia.  —  In  Alt.  Or.  X,  1909,  2,  pp. 
l-d2  (plO>  ^-  VV'EBKtt  gives  an  account  of  the  life  and  the  travels  of  the 
late  Eduard  Glaanv  ^  MBlhraatioii  of  his  a«Mioiiiit  of  the  ezplorationB  in 

Sont.}i  Ar:i!:.-:ri.  i:\y^ri  !'::,!  \']]\.  !. 

Tlie  Baae  of  the  Obelisk  of  Theodosius.  —  An  architi'cturul  and  nr- 
dueological  study  of  the  base  of  the  Egyptian  obelisk  in  the  H  ippodruuit^  at 
Constantinople  shows  that  botfi  tiie  sqiuure  nulptored  podcstel  immedialely 
beneath  tlie  lironze  legs  and  the  marble  block  bearing  the  in.scription  on 
which  this  pedestal  resta  are  older  than  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
obelisk  in  the  reign  of  Tbeododtit.  The  scen^  on  the  pedest^  probably 
Mpresent  Constantiiie  'tiia  Great  with  his  three  sons,  at  a  time  when  they 
mn  ail  threo  Ca«isars,  j'f  i  ltri]  -  in  83t3  A.D.  It  is  possible  that  Constautine 
tnroaght  the  obelisk  to  hi^  new  capital  to  maiob  the  one  set  up  by  Augustus 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  at  Borne,  but  why  it  iraa  not  ereetod  witDl  the  year 
:v.)0  is  not  altogether  clear.  (A.  J.  B.  Wacb  and  B.  TbaqvAis,  J,HJS, 
XXIX.  i9on,  pp.  mm:  h  fifrs.) 

The  Cypriote  Caieudar.  —  In  Arch.  Rel.  XII,  1909,  pp.  ■V.\7>-:v.]7 .  A.  von 
DoMASZBwsn  shows  that  between  21  and  12  B.C.  the  Cypriotes  adopted  a 
calendar  in  which  the  year  began  in  May  and  the  months  were  named: 
Aphrod'tJtios^  Anchisaios,  Romnim,  Ainenf!mo$,  Kapctoh'nft,  Sehaxtoa,  Affrippaioa, 
Libaios,  Oktabiot,  IvUaiof,  Neronaioa,  Drusaiot.  In  2  b.c.  the  names  were 
ehaoged  to  Aphrodmot,  Apogomkot,  AtMie§,  Ivlot,  KaUaHatt  Seba$lo$t  AutO' 

*  The  departments  of  Afehaeolosleal  News  and  DtaeonlottS  and  flif  BIbUography  of 

Arohacolotcicnl  Bonks  an>  rondtu  ted  Ity  Professor  Batks,  Editor-in-charge,  assisted 
by  Professor  C  N.  Brown.  Miss  Ma&y  H.  BycKixoiLUi,  Mr.  L.  D.  Casket,  Miss 
BniTR  H.  "BAhU  Vr.  Habou>  B.  Bsanms,  PrafBSSor  Butsa  T.  Maaaiub, 
Professor  Fhavk  O.  Moork,  Profrssor  rnABLBS  R.  Morftt,  MIsh  M.  L.  Nicholb. 
Professor  Lkwis  B.  Paton,  Pro(e«sor  A.  8.  Peask,  Professor  B.  B.  Platmick, 
VtoUmaat  Jomr  0.  Boot,  Dr.  N.  P.  VLMnos,  and  Um  JBdtton,  svaotelly  fto- 
fsnor  MABQUAirD. 

Ko  attempt  Is  made  to  taielnde  te  fMa  wuBbtt  of  tha  JomwAi,  i 

after  July  1.  VAYJ. 

For  ao  exflanatlon  of  the  abbreviations,  see  pp.  123, 121. 
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kmtorikoit.  Demarche xuieios,  PletkjffHttotf  Archiertu$t  tic$tio$t  Romaiot*  Apiuo> 
diiiios  begaa  September 

Qr««k  Xtiflueaee  on  GUaeM  Art.— Tn  2,  BOtn,  XLI»  1QM«  pp. 

Adolf  Fisi  ukk  c&lls  attention  to  influences  on  Oriental  art  that  must  have 
come  from  Greece.  A  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess  of  Mercy  and  two 
female  statues  made  of  dried  lacquer  Mhuw  soft  rouud  lines  iu  the  cling- 
ing drapery  and  graoefol  forms  that  recall  Greek  haiHUwoilr  verj  vividly. 
Bronze  statues  also  show  this  Greek -Indian  influence  a<:.  f.g.,  that  of  Kwanyiii 
at  Tat^ingor,  near  Tekin.  A  series  of  Chinese  grave-reliefs  which  Fischer 
reproduces  show  startling  similarity  to  chariot  procesaious  in  old  As^rian 
or  Babylonian  eenlpturea. 

Western  Influence  on  Chineae  Vaae  Decoration.  —  In  Z.  Ethn.  XL, 
1908,  pp.  9:i2-939,  Otto  Jakkel  points  to  striking  resemblances  l>etweeu 
the  decoration  of  the  earliest  earthenware  vases  of  China  and  tJiat  of  the 
bronze  veeseb  of  the  Aegean  and  western  Asia.  The  dragon,  the  mountain 
lion,  wrtvps,  clomls.  tlie  shapes  of  mountains  and  trt^'s,  have  r>>al  parallels  in 
the  art  of  the  V\  est.  The  horizontal  position  of  legs,  indicating  rapid  move- 
ment, is  particularly  strtkinif  in  both.  He  thinks  tiiue  forms  were  all  de- 
rived fnmi  stylistic  representations  of  waves  and  that  tiiay  ivere  introduce 
frnrn  the  West  (so  jSlUfisterberg's  Kunttgeich'chtf,  TTT,  p.  281).  not  as  A. 
Heichel  thought  (Meamm^  1907,  p.  54)  from  East  to  West.  He  points  to 
settaia  old  Persian  vases  wUeh  may  bav«  been  axehe^fpes  of  the  aoolsiit 
Chinese  vases  from  which  his  own  are  derived.  A  bronze  lion  found  in 
Tfinanfpfl,  used  probahly  ;us  ;i  base  for  a  statuett^^-,  .nhows  a  striking  rpsom- 
blance  to  Babylonian  lions  similarly  used.  The  paper  is  followed  by  a  dis- 
ooasion  of  several  pages. 

Coattfblitiotta  to  Soandinavlan  Arohaeology.  —  The  second  volume 
of  the  FomvUnnen  of  the  K.  Vitterhet'?  Hist<)rie  och  Antikvitpts  Akademipn 
(Stockholm,  1908,  Wahlstrdm  och  Widstrand,  '6ti^  pp.)  contains  several 
oontribfittons  to  Seaadinavian  arebasology.  O.  Almokbv  dessribes  four 
graves  of  the  Viking;  jHTiod  at  Sag&n,  pp.  1-10  (22  fig-^.)  ;  E.  Bkatk  dis- 
cusses the  Runic  in^-riptions  on  thu  Tsle  of  i\Ian,  pp.  20— it.  77-!)')  ('1  ti<fs.)  ; 
J.  AuRENMKHU  discujises  the  Sigtuua  doors  at  Novgorod,  pp.  ti5-4;i  (2  hgs.) ; 
Bi  Eniorv  dseeribes  a  earvad  bench  in  the  Kon^Aia  dwreh  in  Vestman- 
laiid,  pp.  10-76  fi::s.);  O.  Almgren  dLscussPs  nnrtbem  Ktone-a<,'<'  carv- 
ijigs,  pp.  113-125  (;iu  tigs.)  ;  O.  Kydueck  gives  an  account  of  a  cemetery  of 
the  early  Iron  Age  at  Skane,  pp.  125-138  (12  fign.);  T.  J.  Anine  describes 
a  grave  of  the  Stone  Age  in  the  parish  of  Sdndrutn,  Halhuid,  ppw  189-144 
(8  figs.);  G.  ITai.lstrOm  writes  on  north  ^cainHnavian  rock  carvings, 
pp.  160-189  (15  figs.);  £.  ExuorF  discusi^s  the  roof  of  the  round  church  at 
Bromma,  near  Stockholm,  pp.  189-901  (8  figs.) ;  Rosa  NonsTRdM  records 
the  discovery  of  Roman  coins  at  8igdi\s,  (iotland.  Objects  of  thi>  Bronze 
A^r-  from  St.  Dalbv,  (^land,  are  also  imMisht'd.  pp.  20.">- 'Jos  figs.);  as 
well  as  a  fuU  account  of  the  acquisitions  of  the  Nat  ional  Historical  Museum 
at  Stockholm  for  the  year  1907,  pp.  209-819  (214  %^) . 

EGYPT 

Chronology  iu  Early  History.  —  In  Z.  Ethn.  XM.  1909.  pp.  283-295, 
£duaki>  Mkykk  gives  a  Huninmry  of  the  first  volurae  of  the  new  edition  of 
his  OttdkidM  d0$  AUertmm,  nnder  the  title  *  Alts  Gesohiehte  nnd  PHUiistorie,' 

y  ■  ■ .  ..         ./  V'/'...//, 
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Egyptian  chronology,  lie  «ayf,  now  fixes  the  twelfth  dynasty  on  astronomieal 
grouDdu  between  200U  and  179d  h.c^  bringing  the  time  of  the  pyramid 
builders  into  tliefivat  bilf  of  the  third  miUennium  and  King  Menes  to  aboot 
3300  B.C.  The  Egyptian  calendar  of  Ileliopolis  and  Memphis  began  with 
the  19th  of  July,  4"i41  b.c.  The  oldej«t  Trojan  city  Meyer  places  about 
3000  B.C.,  but  insists  that  there  were  uo  indo-Gerroanic  peoples  in  Asia 
Minor  onto  late  in  the  leoond  miUeunium.  He  diaeoaBee  at  some  length 
Cretan  chronology  and  ethnology  and  closes  his  paper  with  an  argument  in 
favor  of  regarding  the  home  of  the  Indo-Oermanic  moe,  in  accord  with 
older  ideas,  as  iu  Central  Asia,  baaing  this  on  the  newly  discovered  language 
of  tiw  Toohan^  whieh  ifl^  atrange  to  aay,  a  ^'eentum-bnguage." 

Was  Khaeekhumul  caUed  Mena?  — Tn  .S'.  7?<7>/.  Arth.  XXXT,  1909, 
pp.  12H-132  (2  pis.),  F.  i^RQOK  shows  that  it  is  very  improbable  that  Mena 
was  the  tiebti  or  the  suten  bat  nanxeoi  King  Khasekhumui  of  the  first  dynasty 
of  Egypt  • 

The  Length  of  the  Reign  of  Amenhotep  U.  — Tn  S.  Bibl.  Arch.  XXXI, 
1900,  pp.  42-43,  F.  L.  Gkiffitu  diacuases  the  importaaoe  of  (he  cartouche  of 
Amenhotep  II  on  one  side  of  a  wine-jar,  which  has  on  the  other  side  a  date 
of  year  96,  iu  dott  rmining  the  length  of  the  reign  of  Amenhotep  II,  reach* 
»],,.  r-oiR'hisioii  tliat  it  lias  little  weii^lit ;  furthermore  tliat  llicic  no 
clear  evidence  for  belir  viuL,'  that  his  reign  continued  longer  than  between 
three  and  seven  complete  years,  and  that  it  ms  pnibably  but  ionr  to  fiipo 
years  long. 

Ijgyptiau-Myoenaean  Ornamental  Vases.  —  The  flower*,  ducks'  h«'a<I>, 
and  other  objects  which  are  seen  above  the  rim  of  show  vases  in  Egyptian 
paintings,  have  been  explained  by  L.  fiotdiardt  as  representing  the  decora* 

tion  on  tTi»^  inside  of  the  rase,  and  by  U.  SehKfer  as  objects  standing  on  the 

rim.  hut  they  are  rather  to  be  interpreted  as  actually  inside  the  vase.  Tn 
the  old^t  times,  natural  flowers  were  so  used ;  later,  wooden  ones  faced  with 
gold ;  and  the  gold  flower  and  leal  disks  fonnd  in  Mycenaean  graves  are 
remains  of  saolk   Figures  of  birds,  aniniale»  and  oth*'!-  objects  belonging  to 

alnndseape  were  also  iiitroducpd.  and  in  conrw*  of  time  filled  the  vessel  en- 
tirely and  overdowed  upon  the  table  top.  How  far  such  tigures  within  a 
vase  developed  into  fignres  as  handles  and  as  ornaments  on  the  ontside,  aqd 

vlictlKT  the  origin  of  painted  drooratioii  of  \ase»  is  to  be  traced  to  plastic 
olijf/cts  witliin.  arc  dmilrtftil  qtifstions.  Thi' raised  "eniblenis"  in  gold  and 
silver  dishes  of  Helieiiiiitic  and  Kouiau  tinie.s  are  probably  due  to  a  I'tuleniaic 

revival  of  the  veiy  ancient  %yptian  enstom  of  treating  a  vessel  as  a  uinia> 
turf  lako  or  landsoape.  (A.  Jotucs,  Jb,  Ardk.  I,  XXIII,  1908^  pp.  20IM260 ; 

60  figs.) 

The  Bgyptian  Method  of  Working  Hard  Stones.  —  In  S.  Bibl.  Arch. 
XXXI,  1900,  jfp*  173-lM  (8.  plB.)«  A.  F.  R.  Flatt  disenssea  the  methods 

of  quai  r\  ing  and  dressing  stnuo  ciriployed  by  the  ancient  Kt^yptians.  Holes 
were  drilled  iu  the  ruck  with  tubular  drills  tipped  with  eonitidum,  which 
were  in  use  in  E^prpt  from  an  early  date.  The  vases  of  granite,  basalt, 
diorite,  etc.,  that  are  found  in  the  earliest  tombs  were  chipfned  and  polished 
outside  without  mtnry  rinitirin,  and  were  hollowcil  out  \>y  j;ririding  with 
stone  block H  led  with  sand  or  emery.  Blocks  were  split  off  in  the  quarry, 
probably  by  the  expansion  of  wodd^  wedges  that  were  driven  into  the 
drill-holes  dry  and  were  snbseqoently  saturated  with  water;  but  it  is  poik 
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Bible  that  the  Ej^yptians  tin  tier. stood  also  what  is  known  as  the  feather  and 
block  wedgu  used  by  modern  quurrymen.  One  inscription  states  that  it 
took  wwD  moDtha  to  quury  two  AawIms  bloeks  to  be  and  m  obeliaki. 
Stone  .sarcophagi  were  excavatrJ  by  drilling  holes  with  corundum-tipped 
drills  and  then  breaking  through  the  spaces  between  the  holes.  In  later 
timed  there  were  aaws  of  bronze  or  hardened  copper  with  corundum  teeth 
Mt  in  tha  edges.  Chisels  also  were  oaed.  All  that  hvn  been  found  ars 

niade  of  haril-ii.  <\  r'-ijir-T, 

The  Antiquity  of  the  Hoe  in  Bgypt  and  in  Asia.  —  In  Or.  Lit.  XII, 
1909,  col.  107,  W.  M.  ML'ller  shows  tliat  the  Egyptian  word  tnarru,  whieh  is 
represented  by  the  picture  of  a  primitive  hoe  or  mattock,  is  a  word  of  Se- 
milic  origin  tliat  is  found  ali^o  in  Rabvlonian.  This  indicates  tliat  Syrian 
cttUivatiou  of  the  soil  with  this  instrument  ^as  at  least  aa  old  as  this  sort  of 
ealtiTalifani  in  Egypt. 

Be7ptian  Method  d  XrOO-workiiiK  In  AMm.  —  In  Z.  BOn.  XLI,  1909, 
pp.  2t2-53,  F.  VON  LuBCHAX  desorili.  s  iron-working  in  Africa.  The  first 
part  of  the  article  deaoribes  various  forms  of  bellows,  one  of  which  is  strangely 
Hke  thai  in  nee  in  andent  Egypt.  Two  shallow  ▼osBels  an  coTwed  with  a 
loose  matting  of  reeds,  which  is  pulled  up  and  foroed  down  in  aIteniation« 
driving  the  air  through  pipes  into  the  heart  of  the  fire.  The  ancient  proto- 
type dates  back  to  the  reigns  of  Thuthmes  111  and  Amenhotep  II  (1471- 
1448  B.C.). 

Monuments  of  Ancient  Ethiopia. —  Empha-si/.ing  the  importance  of 
the  University  of  Chirai^o  Expedition  in  Nnbia  whieh  made  tlie  first  com- 
plete cuUectiou  u£  tite  iuacribed  monumentj)  of  Ethiopia,  J.  H.  Bkkastkd, 
in  JSiU.  Wcrldf  ZXXTI,  1Q08,  pp.  876-885,  Ttviews  the  problems  oooneotod 
with  the  hii^tory  and  lanpiage  of  Ethinpia  and  gives  a  ch-ar  statement  of 
the  important  results  of  the  discovery  by  Dr.  Karl  Schmidt  in  Cairo  in  1906 
of  fragments  of  parchment  written  with  Greek  letters  in  a  language  neither 
Greek  nor  Coptic,  but  whioh  proTsd  to  bo  ancioiit  NuUan.  Since  the  Qtoek 
and  Coptic  nn^'inals  of  some  of  these  fragments  are  known,  the  disooveiy 
will  lead  to  the  decipherment  of  the  ancient  Nubian  language. 

Tho  daim  of  Dirlnlty  on  the  Part  of  the  Fharaoha. — In  Or.  Z4t, 
XII,  1909,  cols.  1-.').  W.  M.  MUllke  seeks  to  show  that  the  "yirone-name 
of  tlie  IdiiL^s  i)f  Egypt  is  not  to  l>e  trnnshitLMl  a.s  a  doxology,  containing 
an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  divinity,  but  is  really  a  claim  of  divinity  on 
the  part  of  the  king  himselt  This  oan  be  traoed  bade  into  the  early 
Egyptian  dyuasties,  and  is  evidence  that  the  daim  tO  be  an  incarnation  of 
the  t^od  Ammon-Ke  does  not  begin  in  the  time  of  the  New  Empire. 

A  Serpent  Altar  in  Cairo.— In  Arch.  Eel.  XII,  1909,  pp.  221-223 
(pL;  fig.),  S.  Wtdb  publishes  a  marble  altar  in  Cairo  21.5  cm.  higli, 
adorned  in  front  with  a  rosette  and  on  either  side  with  a  serpent  dimb- 
in£»  ny>  to  a  di^h  which  re.sts  on  top  of  the  altar  and  held  the  offerings.  The 
serpent  .symbolizes  the  dead  man  and  is  represented  twice  for  the  sake  of 
symmetry.  On  pre-Myoenaean  graves  a  ▼essd  was  placed  for  the  offerings 
lor  the  dead ;  and  on  geometric  Tasee  intended  lor  sepulchral  puxposes  the 

The  Dodgaon  Papyrus. —In  5.  BUU.  Arch.  XXXI,  1909,  pp.  100-109 
(2  jlk.)t  F*  h.  Griffith  gives  a  translation  of  the  Dodgson  papyrus,  and 
shows  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  document  to  conneet  it  with  Christiaoitjy. 
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It  is  ootf  as  yna  formeiiy  claiiudd,  a  aerieii  oi  curBtss  upon  one  who  had 
adopted  ClirifkiAiiity,  but  it  oontftfan  messages  of  reproach  and  warning 
sent  from  tha  orade  of  Khnum,  Sopti,  and  Anuki,  the  deities  of  Elapbaah 
tine,  to  two  persona  o£  i^ealth  and  ponUon  who  had  u«glected  tba  itend 
mysteries  of  Osiris* 

Staatlta  Ubatlen  Oapa.  —  In  Ave.  Soc  AnL  XSJi,  1908,  pp.  80-100 
(12  flgSi),  Sir  John  Evans  discusst-s  a  series  of  steatite  libation  bowls 
found  in  Etcypt,  atiil  connlnd'-;  'hat  they  pri)>>nV.|v  datt^  from  tin-  n-vival 
of  the  worship  of  Serapis  auu  obher  .^yptiau  acities,  uuder  Juiiau  the 
Apostate,  about  860  a.d. 

The  r^lt  n<pteSo«  of  Hecataetis.  —  The  genuineness  of  the  sap- 
posed  fragments  of  tlit»  Trj<;  repi'oSo?  of  Hecataeus,  whicli  was  .irfjupfl 
on  the  negative  side  by  Cobet  {^Mnemosyne,  and  in  the  aUinuative  by 

DIeUs  (Ssrsics,  1887),  is  dissoand  again  hf  X  Waua  in  J.H.S,  XXIX, 
1909,  pp.  41-52.  He  believ«*s  that  tlie  lack  of  any  rfft^r«Mii-<'  to  thf  hook 
in  the  fourth  century,  especially  by  Aristotle,  and  tlie  pogitive  opinion  of 
CaUimachus  that  the  fragments  were  forged,  together  with  other  external 
and  internal  evidsnoe,  ai«  deeiaive  proof  of  a  third-century  Eg3rptian  forgery, 
greatly  ontwoigliinp  the  verdict  of  Eratosthenes  on  thfi  otht-r  sidp. 

Two  Greek  School  Tablets.  —  The  British  Museum  owns  two  of  the 
mmt  perfect  of  the  wooden  school  books  of  GtimxvRomao  Egjfpt.  One 
is  a  single  slab,  18>"  x  the  other  a  bunch  of  «i|^it»  Ofigin^y  nina, 
numVH'rc<l  tablets,  somewhat  smalier  than  tlu*  first.  They  contain  grara- 
maticul  exercises  for  teaching  the  use  oi  the  cases,  the  government  of  verbs, 
fha  ooiijugation  of  mmCm  (with  o  writtan  for  «*),  the  phonetic  ▼alnes  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  etc.,  and  evidently  show  the  usual  method  of  teaching 
such  tliinj^H  in  the  third  centtiry  A.n.  They  are  piiblislied,  witli  facsimiles 
and  with  notes  on  four  other  wooden  bitoks  ia  the  British  Museum,  by 
P.  O.  KsSTOir,  J.a,S,  XXIX,  1909,  pp.  29-40  (2  pla.). 

Leaden  Token-coinage  of  Egypt  under  the  Romans. — J.  G.  Mium 
supplements  a  chapter  contributed  by  hiin  to  Fntjnm  Tatrnx  nmf  their  Papyri, 
by  a  further  discussion  of  the  lead  coins  found  in  that  region,  and  elsewhere 
in  Egypt  He  still  holds  that  these  coins  were  a  local  token-cnrrsncy  for  low 
values,  current  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  and  in  the  third  century  a.d., 
when  the  Alexandrian  mint  issued  hardly  any  coins  o£  Icss  value  than  tetra- 
drauhms.   (A  uwi.  Chron.  1W)8,  pp.  2b7-iilUj  pi.) 

BABYLONIA,  ASSYRIA,  AND  PERSIA 

Documents  oi  the  First  Dyuasty  oi  Babylon.  —  in  the  Cuneiform 
Ttxts  o/tk«  Babj^tmian  ExftedUton  tf  Its  Univemtjf  of  Ptrnttj^oaniOj  Vol.  VT, 
Pt.  2  (1909),  pp.  xvi,  1(>4  (70  pis.),  A.  Pokbkl  publishes  in  photograph, 
transcription,  translitcrntion,  and  translation  138  tablets  containini^"  !e-;'al 
and  business  documents  from  the  time  of  the  first  dyuasty  of  Babylon, 
tthisAy  from  Nippttr.  These  dooameDte  embrace  purohases,  redemptions, 
exchaiii^es-.  parttttons  of  e^tate^,  adoption-contracts,  marriage-eotitraet?:. 
maDumissious,  loans,  contracts  of  hire,  leases,  receipts,  memorandums, 
and  attestetions  made  before  a  court  Of  particular  importance  is  the  list 
of  date-formulas  covering  the  years  from  Hammorabi  to  Samsu-ditana. 
This  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  Babylonian  system  of  naming  years 
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after  eventi*,  and  an  outline  of  the  political  history  of  Babylon  from  the 
eeventaeDtb  yemt  of  8ifi>m«ilMlIi^  to  the  end  ol  the  firafc  dynasty.  The  vol- 
ume is  provided  with  copious  indices  and  taMt  s  deacrihinj^  tlio  charaol^T 
and  contents  of  the  tablets.  The  photo}<^raphic  reproductioriH  are  so  admir- 
able that  it  Lh  possible  from  them  to  read  the  inscriptions  without  difficulty. 

Babylonian  CHxronlcle  of  the  First  Dynaat^.  —  In  S,  BM.  ArdL 
XXXI,  IfiOO,  pp.  14-10.  C.  H.  W.  .lon.vs  <lis(  us-<P3  a  ninnljer  of  thp  years, 
the  Babylonian  uaiues  of  which  have  not  yet  been  detenuined  with  oer^ 
tainty,  and  endeaTon  to  identify  liieae  with  partienlar  yean  of  one  or  other 
of  the  kings  of  the  first  dynarty. 

Ancient  Babylonian  Personal  Names.  —  In  Z.  Asxi/r.  XXII,  IDOf).  pp. 
2M-^16,  P.  DiiOK.MM  giveii  an  alphabetical  list  in  transliteration  and  trans- 
btion  of  the  early  Babylonian  personal  names  in  thedocmaenti  from  Lagash 
that  have  been  published  in  the  first  and  second  aeries  of  tablets  edited  V>y 
Thurvaii-Dangin,  and  in  the  historical  tablpt<?  which  have  been  publishe<l 
in  various  reviews.  Ail  belong  to  the  pre-Sargonic  period.  They  throw  au 
itttereafehig  light  npon  the  theology  and  npon  the  d^Hlisadon  of  that  early 
age. 

Sargon,  the  Father  of  Naram-Bin.  —  In  Or.  lit.  XII,  1909,  cols.  .53-54, 
JP.  Dhohme  discusses  anew  the  troublesome  question  of  the  relation  of  8ar- 
gon,  the  fatiier  of  Naram^in,  to  Sharm^I  (see  j<  JU.  XlII,  pp.  108^198). 
He  comes  to  tht'  cnnclusion  that  Sharrn-GI  is  to  be  read  Sharru-gani,  and 
that  this  naiiK'  has  been  confused  by  later  scribes  with  Shargani-sharri,  th<^ 
father  of  Naram-Siu.    Set)  alno  Ilalevy  in  R.  Sem.  XVII,  1909,  pp.  110-111. 

n«  OMiMlogy  of  tiM  Xaaalte  X3ii«  AfUB.— In  Or,  Lit  XII,  1900, 
cols.  108-110,  F.  HoMMRL  olaima  that  the  iiisi  rlptioii  of  Kin^;  A^'uni  II, 
published  in  V,  H.  H3,  agrees  with  tlie  List  of  Kings ;  and  that  the  first  three 
kings  of  the  Kassite  dynasty  are  Gandi,  Agum,  and  Kastilias. 

11m  Fatesla  of  TtapUash.  —  In  Or.  Lit.  XII,  1909,  oole.  161-1<I3,  A. 
UNnxAT>  discusses  a  number  of  dociimpnts  whioh  provo  the  existence  of  an 
ancient  state  named  TupUash,  whose  rulers  bore  the  title  of  I'atesi 

Ihm  Law  Book  of  HammtiraM.— In  Z.  Morgenl,  LXU,  1908,  pp.  885- 
893,  M.  SciioKR  and  D.^!!.  Mitller  disenai  the  dliSknlt  sections  280-£Z88  of 
the  Law  Codt*  of  Tlammuralii.  Both  agree  that  the  wonl^.  "wh*:'n  a  man 
hays  a  slave  in  a  foreign  land,"  refer  to  the  porohase  uf  a  Babylonian  slave, 
who  in  some  way  has  oome  Into  the  poaeeeeion  of  a  foreign  owner.  In  Has 
case  there  avs  three  possibilities :  first,  the  master  has  sold  the  .nlave  to  a 
foreigner ;  sprond,  lu-  lui.t  bepn  strilpti  a?id  carried  to  tlie  foreign  land;  third, 
the  slave  has  run  away  from  Babylonia.  Schorr  holds  that  these  laws  con- 
template ratirely  varions  aspede  of  the  eecond  posnbility.  MUIler  holds 
that  the  three  laws  contemjil.itf  all  three  possibilil  ifs. 

Brba-Adad  and  Karaindaah.  —  In  Or.  TJt.  XI 1.  1!>0!),  cols.  .^t-fiS,  V. 
ScuNABEL  brings  evidence  to  show  tiiat  Erba-Adad  was  a  contemporary  of 
Kandndash,  and  by  defeating  him  won  the  right  to  bear  the  title  of  king 
of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  Erba-Adad  must  be  at  least  the  third 
kinp  of  Assyria  after  Aslmrrininisheshu  and,  therefore,  eannot  well  He  a  con- 
tenipururv  ul  KamiiHla.Hh  i,  but  must  be  the  contemporary  of  Karaindash  11. 

The  Name  Bonnacherib. — In  Z.  Mwgenl.  <?««.  LXIT,  pp.  721-734,  A. 
T'vcN.vrt  iiiaintaiiis  that  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  king  should  not  be  read 
Siu-ahti-erba,  but  Siu-al)()0-riba,  which  means  May  Sin  give  brothers  ior  a 
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reward  "  (that  is,  for  the  piety  of  the  father).  This  prouunciation  ia  nearer 
to  the  Hebrew  pronunciation  Sennacherib. 

New  Babylonian  and  Achaemeoian  OliTOiioloK7>— In  Z*  Morgetd, 
Gtt.  LXII,  1908,  pp.  fi2!t-»)17,  F.  II.  WKt^^nAcir  cfafhers  up  the  tipw  niato 
lial  that  has  lately  been  alforded  for  the  determination  of  the  dates  of  the 
fiAbylontaii  and  Achaeiiiettiaii  kings.  Through  the  publication  of  Clay's 
Ltged  and  Commercial  Transactions  and  Ungnad's  Monuments  of  the  Royal 
}fu<tfHm  of  Berlin  more  than  oii«  tliousand  new  documents  have  been  made 
accessibla,  that  make  possible  the  determination  of  a  number  of  historical 
dating^  The  pfoblem  of  the  chronology  of  the  fiddattm  jjuotiptlon  has 
entered  upon  a  new  stage  sinoc  King  and  Thompson  published  their  revisad 
and  enlarged  text  «>f  it  All  these  new  facts  are  Investigatrsd,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  daten  oi  ull  the  more  importaut  events  in  the  reigoa  of  the 
Perrian  kings  from  Aztaxences  n  to  Darios  III  avo  ehronologioally  estab- 

Babylonian  Omens  from  Animals.  —  In  Mitt.  Vorderas.  Ges.  XIV,  1009, 
pp.  127-304,  J.  HcNGKR  give»  au  elaburate  discussion  of  the  omens  derived 
from  liviDg  animals  and  from  aaerifleial  rietims,  together  with  the  Gtaeco- 
Roman  parallels.  After  u  preliminary  disctisfssion  of  the  theory  of  omens  in 
antiquity,  he  takes  up  the  various  kinds  of  omens  derived  from  birds,  e.g. 
the  falcon,  "cave  bird,"  raven,  eagle,  dove,  swallow,  cock,  etc.  He  then 
takes  up  the  omens  from  aniinaLn,  e.g.  the  horse,  asa,  ox,  sheep^  goat»  gazelle, 
pig,  flog,  fox,  etc.  The  elulxirak'  .systematic  ♦p'-ttMitMit  of  omens  that  is 
found  in  Babylon  has  few  parallels  among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans ;  bat^ 
on  the  other  luuid,  the  effort  to  create  favorable  omens  and  to  remove  tiio 
effect  <d  bad  ones  by  expiatory  sacrific«'H,  ^uch  m  h  found  especially  among 
the  Romans,  has  no  analogy  in  Babylon.  In  all  |>rnii;il»ilify  the  Graeco- 
Koman  system  of  divination  is  to  be  traced  back  ultimately  to  a  Babylonian 
sou  roe. 

Forecasting  the  Future  among  the  Babylonteaa  and  Asayriana.  — 

In  Alt.  Or.  X,  IfOO.  .'i,  pp.  l-.in,  A.  Unonad  disenft'^eH  the  m«thods  of  divin- 
ing the  future  that  were  used  in  ancient  Baity  Ionia.  Among  these  were  the 
examination  of  the  liver  of  saerifieial  vietinia^  the  ase  ol  the  ]ot»  bowl- 
divination  with  oil  or  with  water,  divination  with  fire,  astrology,  the  obser- 
vation of  atTrKwpheric  phenomena,  dreams,  and  portent.^  from  the  motions  of 
birdii  and  aiuinul»).    Ha  gives  aliiu  a  di:icui»6iuu  ut°  the  so-called  handbooks 

ci  divinatioot  tuod  of  the  proeess  of  saerifiee  for  pnrposes  ci  divination,  and 

of  the  practice  of  oracle-giving. 

The  Goddess  istar  in  Assyro-Babylonian  Literature.  —  In  S.  Dihl. 
Arch.  XXXI,  1909,  pp.  20-37  (2  plb.),  57-69  (pi.),  T.  G.  Pincues  discus-ses 
the  origin  and  histoiy  of  the  name  of  Istar,  idmtifiea  her  witii  the  Sumero- 
Akkadian  Tnnana,  whose  worshi[)  has  been  traced  back  to  4000  n.r.  t  he  also 
discusses  certain  aspects  of  Istar  as  she  appears  in  the  legend  of  the  descent 
of  the  goddess  into  the  underworld  to  seek  her  husband,  Tammuz ;  IStar  as 
the  great  natare-goddesi;  litar  as  the  goddess  of  war;  tiie  Gilgainea  legend 
and  the  "T>tar  Psalm";  and,  finally,  the  aspect  of  the  goddess  as  revealed 
in  certain  prayers  and  invocatious  to  her  and  rammnz. 

A  Hymn  to  BeL  — In  J.^.O.S.  XXIX,  1908,  pp.  184-101,  F.  k.  YAth 
DEKHirKGH  gives  a  translation  of  a  difficult  hymn  to  Bel,  pablished  in 
Cunei/orm  Texttf  XVI,  Plates  11  and  13. 
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New  Representations  of  Resheph.  —  In  Or.  Lit.  XI,  1906,  cola.  529- 
681  (4  flg&)»  W.  Sfisoelbero  describes  four  hitherto  unpublished  represen- 
tations of  the  Semitic  god  Resheph  that  have  recently  ht't'ii  fouii<l  in  Egypt. 
All  show  the  familiar  type  of  the  armed  warrior  iu  profile,  with  tali,  pointed 
cap,  spear,  and  shield.   

Th0  OnnMlaii  QuMtion.  —  In  R.  Sem.  XVU,  1909,  pp.  107-109,  16&- 
'222,  a  scrips  of  lottors  i.s  {>ul)lishe<l  l>y  Vibolleaud,  Kkzoi.d,  anfl  Hai.kvy 
on  the  question  whether  the  so-called  Sumerian  ia  to  be  regarded  as  a  real 
language  or  only  afl  an  wtiftdal  inTsntion  of  the  Bihjloiiiui  priMte 

The  Historical  Value  of  the  So-called  Valtiis«<st^.  —  In  Memnenf 
IT,  lf>On.  [ip.  \'>')-\7U  (2  i>ls. ;  fii;.),  Marir  PAXCRrTirs  H}rchs<;p<?  the 
historical  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  famous  vulture-stele  of 
Eannatnin,  king  of  Lagash  about  8000  m.  The  laigeit  fragment  of  the 
monument  does  not  represeni  ^  H  ue  of  marahing  soldiers,  but  a  phalanx 
formed  in  V'-shape,  with  interlock  in  if  shiplds  and  spears  projecting  between 
the  fields.  The  exiitteooe  of  such  a  military  formation  implies  a  high 
of  organkation  In  the  army  of  aneient  Lagath,  and  allowa  aonie 
interesting  inferences  in  regard  to  the  development  of  military  and  political 
institutions  in  tliat  countrj'.  The  disparity  between  the  rude  art  and  the 
elaborate  military  organization  demands  the  assumption  of  the  recent 
•ntranoe  of  a  naw  and  mrlilro  raee  into  an  andent  seat  of  elTilisation*  That 
is.  it  reflects  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  St^-tintes. 

The  Consecration  of  Slaves  to  the  Oods.  —  In  Or.  Lit.  XII,  1900, 
ooL  110  f.,  ii.  i*K  liEMUL  iLLAc  pubUshes  a  Babylonian  tablet  which  con- 
tains a  dedieation  of  davee  In  the  aame  terms  in  whidi.  aninuUs  am  demtod  i 
for  sacrifice,  which  leeme  to  indieate  that  theee  were  designed  ae  viefeima  lor 

human  sacrifice. 

Thumb-priuU  in  Babylonia.  —  la  S.  BM,  Arch.  XXXI,  1009,  p.  S8 
(fd.),  C.  H.  W.  Johns  pnblishee  fngments  of  a  Babylonian  tablet  which 

seems  to  he  a  ileliherate  attempt  to  draw  on  an  enlarged  scale  the  marks 
left  by  a  thumb  on  clay.  This  sugp'Sts  curioiis  questions  as  to  whether 
thumb-prints  were  used  in  auoieiit  Babylonia  for  purposes  of  identification, 
ee  by  modem  potiaeofficers. 

The  Use  of  Pork  in  Ancient  Babylonia.  —  In  Or.  Lit.  XT.  UmiS,  eols. 
538-647,  A.  Umohad  shows  that  pork  was  highly  valued  as  food  in  the 
time  of  Hammurabi,  and  wan  offered  as  part  of  tike  saerillees  of  the  templea 
There  is  a  case  on  reconl  of  the  sj-v^re  punishment  of  the  theft  of  a  pig 
from  the  court  of  a  t^miple,  and  lists  of  tempie-proYisions  contain  mention 
of  various  parts  of  swine. 

ne  U,  the  Qa,  and  fbo  Ulnn  in  Babylon. — In  J.  Awa,  XIIT,  1909, 
pp.  79-112,  F.  Tin  Kh  Ar-DAKOm  discu.sses  the  values  of  the  ancient 
Babylonian  weights  and  ineasor*»'».  reaching  tin-  conclusion  that  the  U, 
or  linear  unit,  had  a  length  of  495  miliimeters;  the  Qa,  tiie  unit  of  capacity, 
eontained  404  millilitres;  and  the  Mina,  the  unit  of  weight,  contained  605 

j.;;r;iniiries. 

The  Babylonian  Origin  of  the  Greek  Obolos.  —  In  .0.57  XXTX, 
1908,  pp.  -Hti-'iOO,  J.  A.  MuNTGOMKRY  publishes  an  Aramaic  ostrakon  from 
Nippnr  in  whidi  the  word  mtM  occurs.  This  seems  to  be  the  ooin 
indicated  by  the  abbreviation  m  in  a  number  of  .\ramaic  texts,  and  seems 
also  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Greek  word  ohoUut  a  small  Attic  coin,  in  ralue 
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one-flixth  of  a  drachma.  In  consideration  of  the  digamma-like  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  m,  this  etymology  is  perfectly  natural.  No  Gxoek 
etymology  for  the  word  has  yet  bt^n  discovered. 

The  Old  Babjfoalan  I«tt«r  addrMMd  to  iMMhtamur.  —  In  Jji,0.8^ 
XXIX,  1908,  pp.  220-'22:i  G.  A.  nAirrox  ar^ai.  s  that  the  much  discussed 
Lushtaniar  tablet,  which  is  claimed  to  have  come  from  the  t«mple  library 
of  Nippur,  was  really  written  in  Sippar,  and  cannot  have  been  found  at 
Nippur.  The  XMM  of  the  aander  of  the  letter  was  Iladinbani,  son  of 
Ibininshakh.  From  a  recently  pnblislifd  t-iMct  it  is  known  tliat  h**  was 
n  xeaideot  of  Sipper  md  not  of  Nippur.  This  letter  was  not  sent  to 
Loflhtemsr,  bat  wee  n  duplicate  that  was  retained  by  its  author  for  his 
private  file  In  Sippu.  This  is  the  reaMn  why  the  elt^  envelope  hat  not 

be*'ri  ^'-'iken. 

Babylonian  Seals.  —  In  Ber.  Kunm,  XXX»  1&09,  cols.  127-134  (9  fi^.), 
L.lfn8SBBM;aifiD  I  puldishee  fire  Bebjlonian  seal eylinden  in  Berlin  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  third  millennium  d.c.  A  piece  of  scnlptote  in  lelief 
ol  similar  <Iafi>  and  a  n^un  l  Hittite  seal  are  also  published. 

The  Bison  and  the  Chaldaean  Celestial  BulL  —  In  R.  Arch.  XIII,  1908» 
pp.  SSO'^M  (6  figs.),  H.  BftBOXL  explains  the  apparently  man-headed  bnU 
OO  Babylonian  seals  as  a  rude  naturalistic  representation  of  the  bUon,  the 
wumarn  bcartl  making'  the  face  look  human.  T.;t^»'r  ihe  representation  was 
misunderstood,  and  bulls  were  represented  witii  huuian  heads.  Quaternary 
drawings  of  biaoni^  from  Ninoz,  Fontsfe^nnnas,  and  Altamirai  ezfailnt 
resemblances  to  human  leatorea  no  km  strildug  than  tboae  seen  on  Batij* 
Ionian  seals. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE 

BsMnratlons  of  the  Paleatlne  Exploration  Fund.  —  The  third  part  ol 
an  extensive  review  of  the  report  of  the  Pal.  Ex.  Ftnttl.  issut  d  in  lf>02,  deals 
with  four  minor  sites,  rather  superlicially  excavated,  in  the  border-land 
between  aouthwefltem  Jndaea  and  PhiUstia.    Althoi^h  not  traced  to  to 

early  periods  as  Megiddo  and  Luchis  (see  A  J. A.  1908,  pp.  87,  3.56),  these 
sf'tllf'infMit.'^  tro  haf'k  to  the  .s<v*ond  rnillonnium  B.C.,  and  com*"  flown  thront^h 
Caaaauite  aitd  early  aud  lat^^  f)e\vi»h  periods  to  Uelleni»4tic,  .Maccabaean, 
Boman,  and  in  some  eases  In  Bjnantane  and  Saraoen  occupation.  Tiie  Fhil> 
istinc  rt'Miiiitis.  c.-^pcoially  those  from  Gath,  the  city  of  nolinfh,  ,s»-<'iii  to  bear 
out  the  theory  that  this  people  was  of  Mycenaean  or  Minoan  stock.  Tell 
Zakariya,  ancient  Azeka,  may  eveu  derive  its  present  name  ultimately  from 
the  same  snuoe  as  Zakro  in  Crete.  In  the  soft  stone  of  all  these  hills  there 
arr  nntncrou'^  artificial  cavorn'?,  used  originally  as  ris;temf?.  cfllars.  sfal)hvs 
and  places  of  refuge,  and  only  occasionally  and  in  late  times  for  burial.  At 
Tell  Sandahanna,  ancient  Marissa,  Jewish  Maresha^  the  home  of  Micah  and 
Elieaer  and  chief  city  of  Idumaea,  one  or  two  painted  tombs  thai  have 
o^rapcd  vinlafiiMi  iM-lontir  fn  n  prrind  nf  a  transition  from  rjrfi^k  fPtolfniaic) 
to  idiuuaeau  names.  A  collection  of  lead  puppets  with  bauds  aud  feet 
bonndt  which  were  fonnd  wltfi  denunciatory  inscriptions  in  the  d^rfs  of  • 
aanetnary,  shows  how  the  snpentition  of  the  lower  clas.ses  sought  prot<>ctioa 
from  enemies.    (II.  Thiersch,  Arch.  .inz.  1908,  cols.  344-41     in  fivjs.) 

The  Stele  of  ZalLlr.  — In  D.  Soc.  Ant.  Fr.  1908,  pp.  228-221,  C.  Bki  ston 
diSeasses  tfae  stele  of  Zakir,  king  of  Hamath  abcmt  800  B.O.,  reoeDtly  pub« 
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lished  by  Pognon  (fnscriptiomt  st'tnititfueg  la  %n>,  de  In  Mt'sopotamie  et  de 
la  rf'gion  de  AIomouI).  The  wriliug  is  similar  to  tliat  of  thf  fanioiis  ^foabite 
sluae.  Tiie  word  Elor  he  takes  to  be  another  name  or  title  of  Baul-Shamain, 
tigiiifyiiig  the  god  of  light.  Zakir  leoords  that  h«  erected  this  stone  because 
Baal-Shamani  had  made  him  king  and  thrn  saved  him  from  the  attack  of 
seventeen  king;;  whom  Hazael,  king  of  Arant,  had  united  against  him.  The 
capital  of  Hamath  was  Ilazrak,  probably  the  same  name  as  iladrak  in 
ZacbMiah  (ix,  1),  thoagh  there  it  is  the  name  of  a  king  probablj  taken  from 
the  town.  Zakir  was  king  of  Hamath  and  Lahash  or  I.ahish,  whirh  is  ppr- 
haps  the  same  as  the  Biblical  Laish.  The  iu^cription  is  also  dlncussed  by 
J.  Bartu  in  Or,  Lit.  XII,  1900,  cols.  10-12;  by  J.  A.  Montgomery  in  BibL 
World,  XXXIII,  1906,  p{>.  79-84  (pL);  and  by  E.  Mktkk  in  Af^,  Ant, 

Nous  oa  a  Tew  Io«cription«.  —  In /.yl.0.5.  XXIX,  1908,  pp.  192-202, 
C.  C.  ToRRRT  shows  that  the  expreBsions,  ''Sidon  by  the  sea,"  "High 
heavens,"  and  "  the  Kesheph  district "  in  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  refer  to 
thfpe  main  districts  of  ancient  Sidoii.  Sidon  on  the  Soa""was  the?  cape. 
High  heavens  "  was  the  uortheru  district  of  the  territory  on  the  mainland, 
and  **the  Resheph  land**  was  the  region  to  the  south.  He  shows  that  an 
ornamental  device  found  on  Hebrew  8«>als  is  really  an  adaptation  of  two 
Egyptian  anH»,  or  symbols  of  life.  Ho  publi.shes  also  a  new  oopv  of  the 
high-place  iuscriplion  in  Petra  contaiuiog  a  dedication  to  the  goddess  al- 
XzA  In  the  light  of  this  new  text  the  inscription  is  to  be  translated, 
"Tliese  are  the  su  les  of  al-UsA  and  Mire  Baitt  made  by  Wahbullifal  the 
caravan-nia^ti^r  f')." 

Mentioa  of  Astrology  in  Pboenioian  Inscrlptione.  —  In  Or,  LU.,  XII, 
1909,  ooL  207,  H.  Gbixv ■  seeks  to  show  that  the  consonants  Vm  cannot 
always  be  read  Him  *god8,'  bnt  are  sometimes  singolar  and  denote  'an 
astrulo;^'er.'  The  name  appears  as  tljpn  in  Greek  writers,  and  in  Acta  xiii,  8, 
as  Elymas  the  magician. 

A  Fonorary  &MOrl]»tiott  frooi  Hegra. — In  R.  Sim.  XVII,  1909,  pp. 
66-69,  J.  Hai.kvy  publishes  a  tnnslation  and  commentary  on  an  inscrip- 
tion recently  discovered  at  Hegra  and  publuhed  a  few  months  ago  by  M. 
Chabot  in  the     R.  Acad.  Imcr. 

The  fiortbbllnffs  at  BinaL— In  S.  Bm.  Arek.  XXXT,  1909,  pp.  88-41, 
E.  J.  PiLCHEK  reaches  the  conclusion  that  certain  graffiti  on  some  of  the 
Ejjyptian  oTiject'!  brontrht  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrio  from  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  and  exhibited  at  University  College,  London,  in  lUUo,  have  no 
intelligible  meaning  but  were  made  as  the  pastime  of  some  illiterate 
person. 

A  Bilingual  Weight  from  Palestine,  —  Tn  R.  Arch.  XH,  190«.  pp. 
353-358  (2  hgs.),  Kene  Duhsaud  publishes  and  discusses  a  terra-cotta  weight 
recently  acquired  at  the  sale  of  Professor  Naue's  collection  at  Munich.  The 
weight  had  the  form  of  a  lion  on  whose  side  is  a  bilingual  (Assyrian  and 
Aramaic)  in«<rriptioii  "  Palace  of  .  .  .  king  of  AS.Hiir.  1  Mina  of  the  kintj."  and 
on  the  ttottom,  in  i^huenician  characters,  "  Mina  of  tlie  king."  The  object 
weighs  81  grammes.  A  similar  weight,  published  by  Father  Vincent,  is  in 
the  I'.stinow  collection  at  Jaffa.  These  in.scribed  weights  indicate  that  in 
the  ei^Iith  century  Ti.f.  weis^hts  cerHfif'd  a<  cnnfnrinini.r  to  tlie  system  of  the 
Assyrian  royal  mina  were  in  use  in  Palestine.   The  Assyrian  measures  were 
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probably  also  employed,  and  the  inscription  le-tnt  l-k  or  lauHn^k  CO  amphom 
handles  may  be  rendered :    of  the  king  (of  Assyria)." 

DoliiMiM,  lltalUra,  and  Oapnuurlu  in  FbImCIiw. — tn  Z»  Alttett.  Wis$. 

XXIX,  l()Oy, pp.  113-128,  II.  GijKssMANS,  in  opposition  to  Sjwer  in  Z.  AlUest, 
Tr;.v>.  1908,  pp.  271  fT.  Xiri.  p.  107),  mnintains  that  the  dolmens  * 

ol  i'alestine  are  never  altars,  but  are  always  graves,  and  that  the  cupmwrke 
Are  exelnsiTely  deajgned  to  eontein  water  im  tbe  dead  The  menUn  are 
never  phallic  emblems,  but  are  memorial  stones  either  of  events  in  the  lifo 
of  tliR  nation,  or  of  disHnptiishpd  iiidivi'luals,  or  are  boundary  stones. 

Borne  Fiobiema  of  Herod's  Temple.  —  In  Exp.  Times,  XX,  pp. 
181«188,  370^878»  A.  R  8.  KxiaraDT  oontinnes  Us  dUouerion  of  emna  of 
tbe  problems  of  Herod's  Temple,  l>egun  in  previous  numbers  of  the  same 
journal.  He  deals  with  the  position  of  the  temple-coui*ts,  the  identification 
of  the  'Beautiful  Gate'  aud  the  positioii  of  the  temple  itself  witiiiu  the 
iuner  oonrt. 

The  So-called  Agrioultoral  Calendar  from  Oezer.  —  Tn  R.  BibL  X VT, 
1009,  pp.  21S-2iiU,  H.  YiNCEXT  discusses  the  tablet  recently  found  at  Gezer 
which  contains  a  sort  of  ancient  Israelitish  fariuer's  calendar.  The  same 
tnonument  is  discussed  by  J.  Hajlbtt  in  Ji.  S6n.  XVH,  IMO,  pp.  1.51-153. 

Bibla  Xianda  in  the  Time  of  the  Tell  el-Amama  Letters.  —  In  R.  BiM. 
XVIf  1909,  pp.  50-73,  F.  Diiokmk  continues  the  discussion  of  the  history  of 
Canaan  in  ttie  tinm  of  fh«  kings  Amenoplda  IH  and  Amenophia  IV  Oat 
was  beijfun  in  a  previous  number  of  the  same  review. 

The  Religions  Antiquities  in  Palestine  In  Mi  nmnn,  TI,  1009,  pp. 

211-220  (0  llgs.),  £.  Seixik  lepli^  to  the  couteutiou  of  II.  Thiersch  in 
J6.  Ardu  L  1007,  cob.  875-868,  that  nona  of  ttie  remains  foimd  thus  far 
'  in  Palestine  have  any  religious  sigBifioanoSu  He  brings  evidsaoo  to  sliow 
that  the  standini^  gtones  in  Gp^er,  Taanach,  and  M«>;xiddt>  are  really  the 
same  as  tbe  sacred  pillars  of  the  Old  Testamenti  that  the  carved  stones  are 
aetnallj  altars,  that  the  ami  nnder  the  eartls  of  lUitarwasbiir  was  used  as  a 
sanctuary,  and  that  the  jars  containing  infanta  w«ia  not  simply  saaes  cl 

burial,  hi\i  wi'T"  art  mil  wnfrififfs. 

Some  Froblezus  auggeated.  by  the  Recent  Discoveries  oi  Aramaic 
9mpfti  at  •yaiM.  — In  Egp.  TWi^  XX,  190»,  pp.  200-906,  is  pablisbed  a 
pajxT  read  before  the  Third  Tntfrnattonnl  r,ingres.s  for  the  History  of 
KeiigioDS  held  at  Oxford  in  September,  l!H)S,  iu  which  Ow  rx  C.  Wuitf- 
BOCSE  prei^ents  some  of  the  prubleuis  suggested  by  the  Aramaic  papyri 
recently  disoovtted  at  Sysne  wldeh  throw  soma  light  on  tiis  period  of 
Jewish  life  between  470  ami  407  n.c.  and  also  on  certain  obscure  passages 
in  Malachi,  the  *  Trito-lsaiaii,'  Joel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  The  author 
considers  especially  in  their  bearing  upon  these  problems,  the  three  papyri 
edited  by  Sachau,  which  are  copies  of  a  letter  addressed  from  the  Jewkh 
settlement  at  the  stronghold  Yeb  to  the  Tioeioj  of  Jadah  in  tho  ssfentesnth 
year  of  Darius  Notbus,  407  b.c. 

TahA  or  Tahw?— In  Exp,  Ttmes,  XX,  1900,  pp.  281-382,  H.  F.  B. 
COMVSTOV  disonaes  the  vooaliiation  of  the  name  YHW  which  occurs  in 
the  recently  discovrred  Aramaic  papyri  relating  to  the  Jewi.sh  colony  in 
Egypt,  which  the  editors  invariably  vocalize  as  YahA  or  JahiL  The  author 
raises  tha  qoastioo  as  to  the  sonnectioii  between  Tahweh  and  Tihfl  and 
snggests  that  YHW  is  an  ahbieviation  of  YHWH  aiui  as  sooh  should  be 
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TocAlized  as  Yahw,  or  Yahv,  which  would  be  an  iotenoediata  form  between 
Tahweh  and  Tah. 

A  mappmtA  flgare  of  Tahw«b.^Iii  JL  BiM.  XVI,  1909,  pp.  121-127, 

H.  Vincent  discusses  the  supposed  image  of  Yalnveh  fuiLlished  by  0. 
Dalman  in  the  PalHsUtta-Jakrbuekt  U,  1900,  pp.  44-4i^,  and  denies  that  there 
im  any  re— on  to  mippoM  that  thk  image  ma  intended  to  repteeent  Yahw«h. 

The  Name  lahwe.  — In  Or.  Lit,  XII,  1909,  ools.  211-213,  P.  HAtPT 
holds  that  .Tahwp  was  at  first  the  ffo<\  of  the  Edomites,  and  thut  hin  orig^nttl 
name  was  Esau,  *  maker.'  Jaiin  e,  which  means  *  He  who  calls  into  eiustence ' 
is  a  later,  more  q>iritna],  priestly  enbatitate  for  the  aaeient  title. 

The  Samaritan  Book  of  Joahua.—  In  5.  Btbl.  Arch.  XXXI,  1909,  pp. 
115-127,  14f>-15:^,  >f.  (tahtkr  defends  the  theory  provioiisly  advocated  by 
him  that  tlie  Samarilau  Book  of  Joshua  which  he  ha»  publiiibed  is  a  geuuiue 
aneieat  doenment,  and  not  a  baok-^raoalation  from  Um  Arabli^  by  neaiM  of 
an  eUboratc  comparison  of  this  manuscript  with  the  Gfeek  tflsti  which 
shows  that  it  has  independent  textual  authority. 

The  Freer  GoapeU  and  Sbennte  of  Atripe.  —  In  Bibl.  World,  XXXIII, 
1909,  pp.  201-206  (pi.),  £.  J.  6ooDSPEU»  presents  the  evidence  for  deter- 
mining definitely  the  prorcnancc  of  the  recently  discovered  Freer  biblical 
manuacripta.  The  evidence  shows  that  thej  were  a  part  of  the  library  of 
the  ao«aUed  White  Monastery,  near  Akhmtm,  in  Egypt,  to  which  also 
belonged  the  Berlin  group  of  manuscripts  secured  for  them  bySehmidt; 
also  that  the  great  head  of  this  convent  was  Sinuthius,  or  Shennte.  the 
founder  not  only  of  Coptic  Christianity  but  of  Coptic  literature,  from  whom 
the  eonvent  reoeived  ito  name  of  Anba  Shanfldah.  The  author  alao  di^  i 
enaass  the  perplexing  subscription  at  the  close  of  Mark  in  the  gospels 
mannscript,  suggesting  a  view  as  to  the  identification  of  Tiniotheus  which 
differs  from  that  presented  by  Professor  Sanders  recently  at  Toronto  (^AJ^m 
Xin,  1900,  pp.  180-141),  and  anmniariiied  in  the  NoHen,  December  81, 1908. 

Birthplace  of  David  and  of  Ohrlat.  —  In  Or,  Lit.  XTI,  1 009,  cols. 
P.  TIai  pt  -sefks  to  show  that  there  is  only  one  authentic  old  passage  in  tha 
Book  of  baiimel  that  speaks  of  Bethlehem  in  connection  with  David.  In 
thaa  pawige  htA4«h§m  is  ncA  the  name  of  a  town,  but  meana  <'tbe  howa  of 
meat,**  or  nacrificial  l>an<|uetingMI,  to  whlsh  DftTid  Went  to  oddbnta  the 

annual  fea.-^t  with  his  clan. 

Galilee  iu  the  Time  of  Christ.  —  In  Bihl.  World,  XXXII,  1908,  pp.  405- 
410,  E.  W.  6.  HASTEBMAxr  attempts  to  reconstaroet  from  the  Galilee  of 
to-day,  with  the  results  of  modem  research,  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Christy 
giving  especially  an  interesting  picture  of  Nazareth  itself  and  its  life. 

The  Parasltio  h  In  Mfnaean  —  In  Z.  Morgenl.  Ges.  LXII,  1908,  pp. 
708-718,  F*  Prabtobito  claims  that  the  80«alled  parasitic  h  in  Minaean 
is  lift  to  ^'•  regarded  as  a  vowel-lettrr.  as  has  nfton  been  nuiiiUaiiied,  but  is 
to  be  explained  after  the  analogy  of  the  parasitic  A  in  the  tioqo^ri  language. 

ASIA  MINOR  • 

Oergia  and  Marpeaaus.  —  In  Klio,  IX,  IQOd,  pp.  10-13  (map),  R.  Kib- 
FSBT  examines  the  literary  etridenee  for  the  looation  of  the  towns  of  Gergis 
and  Marpessns  in  the  Troad,  and  conolodea  titat  thsj  must  be  placed  noiib- 
east  of  IVoj  and  south  of  Ab jdoa. 
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Cappadocian  Tablets  in  LiverpooL  —  In  Annals  of  Archaeology  and 
Anthropology,  I,  1908,  pp.  4d-84  (15  pis.),  T.  G.  Pinches  publishes  with 
tasMtaUtentiom  and  tntialation  twen^Mihxee  Cappadocian  tablets  belonfiiig 
to  the  l.iverpool  Tn^tinite  of  Arobaeology.  A.  H.  Batgb,  iKdL  pp.  81^, 
adds  notes  u{X)n  these  tablets. 

Tba  Language  of  Mltanni.— In  MiU.  Vorderas.  Ges.  XIV,  1900,  pp.  1-127, 
F.  BoRK  makes  a  new  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  deeiphermeni  of 
the  letter  writtfn  in  the  Mitauni  !anj;u:ij(e  that  vrtm  found  among  the  tablets 
of  Tell  el'Amarna  in  1S88.  Me  rejects  the  couclusious  q£  AIef<«ierschmidt 
and  JenMn,  and  brings  forward  an  entirely  new  8,^tein,  aooordiii^'  to  which 
he  roaflheo  the  conclusion  that  Mitanni  belong!  to  the  Caucasian  group  of 
languages,  and  is  akin  to  tlie  language  of  the  woondeolujnnaf  the  Fenepolia 
imnflptinnn  and  to  the  Altaic  languages. 

n»  ADlM  of  th«  Trofans.— In  Z.  Bihu.  XL,  IMS,  pp.  945-^50,  C. 
Sghuohhabdt,  after  identifying  the  Cetius  as  flowing  into  the  Caicus 
near  Pergamon,  the  Mysius  as  forming  practically  the  Lead  waters  of  the 
Caioua,  i.e.  the  modern  Gelembeh-Tschai,  the  Phxygius  as  the  Kum-Tschai, 
whieh  emptiea  into  the  Bermua  near  MagBeda,  and  the  Lyons  as  flowfaig 
past  Thyatim  into  the  Phxygins,  conclude  that  just  as  the  Ceteioi  seem  to 
have  lived  on  the  Cetius,  so  th«»  Mysians,  Phrygians,  and  Lvrians  of  the 
Trojan  allies  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the  above-named  sireaiu^.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  feet  that  in  the  Doloneia  they  ace  gnmped  together  as 
being  irpo?  ^uPprf^  just  as  the  peoples  that  have  come  by  sea,  Carians, 
Paeonians,  Leleges,  Cauconcs,  and  Pelasgians,  are  said  to  be  x/joe  oAoc.  A 
similar  list  is  found  in  the  CaUilogue  of  the  Ships,  the  discrepancies  of  which 
from  the  list  in  the  Doloneia  are  aooomited  for  by  tiie  antbor,  so  that  he 
concludes  that  the  I.ycians  here  named  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Lycians 
of  historical  times  in  southwest  Asia  Minor.  Thus  all  the  Trojan  allies  came 
Irom  near  the  Troad,  from  the  old-time  realm  of  Tantalus,  extending  from 
tiie  Hermns  Biver  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.    (Cf .  Aesch.  ap.  Strabo,  XII,  end.) 

ProconnesuB  and  Its  NeighborB.  —  Tl;'^  ^rinnara  Islands,  with  their 
inbabitaots  and  their  antiquities,  are  briefly  dusuhbed  bj  F.  W.  Hasluck, 
XXIX,  1909,  pp.  6-18  (3  pis.;  8  figs.). 

The  Mercenarlea  and  Military  Ooloolea  of  Fergamon.  —  In  ^.  ^  rch. 
XII,  1908,  pp.  3ni-:58n.  a.  .r.  Rkixach  continues  (,*ee  A  J  A.  XTIL  p.  2(K1) 
his  discussion  of  th«^  military  aJSairs  of  Pergamon.  The  Greek  citizens  were 
nnwarlike  and  largely  exempt  from  military  service,  the  Tarioos  native  peo- 
pies  intractable  and  only  half  subdued.  The  Pergamene  kings  (as  also  the 
other  Hellenistic  rulers)  depended  upon  mercenaries  for  their  soldiers,  and 
these  were  sought  ohi^y  outside  of  their  own  kingdom.  The  Hellenistic 
armies  were  seldom  very  large.  Among  the  meroenaries  of  the  Pergamenes 
the  Mysiana  are  ei^i^cially  important.  The  writer  discusses  the  geographi- 
cal position  and  extent  of  the  Mysians.  Tn  the  Pergamene  decree  {Oricntls 
gratci  inscr,  seL  iio.  338)  the  Mysians  to  whom  rights  of  citixensliip  are 
granted  are  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  monntain  ni;ioiii»  hot  members  of 

military  colonies,  llhl.  pp.  102-119  (2  figs  )  the  relations  of  Pergamon  to 
the  Galatians,  the  Ma.sdyenians.  and  the  Kyrtians  (Khurds),  all  of  whom 
furnished  contingents  to  the  Pergamene  armies,  are  discussed.  Masdye,  the 
dty  of  the  Maad^nians,  is  identified  irfth  Haa^  whieh  JPliny  (iVJ?.  YI,  6) 
meationa  as  a  oo^y  of  MUetna. 
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n«  Zonlo  OflMMit  Sevtli  of  WiMnw-  —In  Jk.  OuL  Ardk,  1.  XI,  1M9, 

Beibhiit.  i-uls.  I;i5-ltt8  (map;  15  figs.),  J.  Keu-  gives  an  account  of  a  jour- 
ney along  the  coa^t  of  luiiia  south  of  Ephesus  in  tlie  !<]iring  of  100.'.  At 
I:*ygela  there  are  considerable  remains  of  the  town  wall,  a  round  building,  a 
rook-eat  tomb,  and  an  aqnednot.  Soatbwwt  of  SoiImotb  Hm  tiw  rite  ol 
Marotbasiont  where  nuwy  pleoes  of  wall^  bits  of  pottery,  fragmentary 
wnlptarpfl.  and  other  remains  were  found.  On  the  liill  at  A  inltark'pe, 
between  Marathe^ion  and  Anaea,  there  are  remains  of  a  settlement,  yet 
Qnldentifiod.  Ea«t  of  thia  plaoe  an  mum  walls  of  foiiiikatian  which  are 
perhaps  Carian.  Ancient  remains  were  also  found  at  Kokol  and  at  Kadi 
Kala.    'IVti  (Irt'i'k  ;ind  one  Latin  inst-ription  were  copied  on  th'-  trip. 

Hittite  History.  — In  Or.  Lit.  XII,  1909,  cols.  97-106,  14u-154,  193- 
807,  E.  BaAirDBMBURO  givea  am  importaiit  snmtnaty  of  Hittite  history,  so 
far  as  it  is  known  at  present,  frotn  IJiiliyloniaii,  Egyptian,  Assyrimi,  and 
native  sources,  and  defends  his  theory  that  the  art  of  Asia  Minor  is  pri- 
marily of  tlittite  rather  than  of  Greek  origin  against  the  uumeroutt  atUtck:» 
that  have  raoently  been  made  upon  it. 

An  Inscription  from  Side. — H.Vmrr.sr  Tnakps  tlip  suggestion  that 
the  beginning  of  the  Greek  Jewish  inscription  discussed  in  J.H.S.  XVIII, 
p.  195,  should  be  filled  oat,  not  with  a  numeral,  as  there  proposed,  itKatoi 
or  iroAAdEMe  ^flovrurr^,  but  ratlii  r  with  the  Jewish  name  *I(n£MC^  wbioh 
fits  ill"  -l>Hr^  n-hnir-My.    (J.i/.S.  XXIX,  inOO,  p.  I^IO.) 

The  Auatriau  Hzpediition  to  Iiydia.  —  The  expedition  of  the  Austrian 
arehaeologiatB  J.  Keil  and  A.  tod  Premerstein  to  Lydia  has  led  to  ?alttabla 
results  in  the  discovery  of  about  380  inscriptions,  some  of  them  In  c3d 
Lydian  characten.   (w1<*m»  Febniaiy  30,  lOOO,  ^  2M.> 

GREECE 

AJRCHITBCnjRB 

Qreek  ArcMteoture.  —  In  hb  new  book  on  (ireek  architecture  Profediior 
MAnQDAND  fives  a  oomplete  exposition  of  the  snbjeet  of  Greek  bnildinf  In 

all  it.s  (Iff ailH.  He  discu.sses  in  succession  the  materials  and  methods  of  con- 
struction ;  tlie  treatment  of  walls,  oolumns,  entablature,  ceilinf»^s,  etc. ;  the 
proporliumi  employed  by  Greek  archil/ecta ;  t^e  various  decorative  devices; 
oompoeition  and  style ;  different  kinds  of  buildings  as  represented  by  aetnal 

remains,  with  a  brief  trt'atmtmt  of  town  wallx  and  navjil  architoctuiv.  .\u 
index  of  Greek  terms  follow.s.  The  book  is  very  complete,  and  tiie  only 
work  of  its  kind  in  Engliali.  (^Onek  ArchUectiiref  by  Allan  Marquand,  New 
York,  1909,  The  Uaomillan  Company,  z,  42&  pp. ;  893  figs.  8vo.  82.25  net) 

Architectural  Remains  of  the  Asclepieum  at  Athens.  —  In  *E^.  'Ap;^. 
190S,  pp.  2o&<-^  (2  pis.;  IS  figs.).  Fit.  Bersakes  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  arehitectnral  remains  of  the  Asclepieum,  with  restorations  of 
plans  and  elevations  of  the  bnildin^  within  the  precinct.  These  Indade 
the  east  stoa;  the  later  t/^niplo ;  tlx-  Htnaller  west  stoa  ;  the  wpstpm  Ionic 
temple;  the  eastern  ionic  temple;  a  second  stoa  with  horizontal  roof;  the 
later  propylon  (?)  ;  a  eirottlar  bttUding ;  and  the  old  tonple  (?)  of  popos. 

The  Tholos  at  EpiannniB.~ln  Sit^.  Berl.  Akad,  1909,  pp.  53r>-.510 
(3  pis. ;  2  fls?**.),  P.  Kavvadias  pnve««  a  preliminary  report  of  the  i-rsiilts  of 
his  study  of  the  ik(^o»  at  Epidaurus.   The  stylohate  was  of  poroa.  The  lower 
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diamet*»r  of  the  Dorir  colimitis  was  1  m.  The  cofTcrHtl  (viHnt^H  were  beauti- 
fully enriched.  Details  oi  the  whII  are  uow  kuown  for  the  tirst  time.  The 
Bo-mlled  friMe  eneireled  tiie  baildi  ng  j  ust  Above  the  oithoetatae.  The  door 
reflenibled  the  luntheni  door  of  the  Ereohtheam.  The  Corinthian  columns 
stood  on  a  podium  of  black  marble.  The  floor  within  was  covpred  with 
lozange-shaped  slabe  of  light  and  dark  marble,  with  a  circular  slab  of  white 
marUe  at  the  oentre.  Ti^  hnildlng  probably  had  windows,  and  thete  was 
no  opening  in  the  roof,  which  was  crowned  with  a  fine  anthemion.  The 
ilhistration«i  ^ive  details  and  restorations.  In  FIpaKxtxa  forl!)(/7  (published 
1908),  pp.  Ibii-lbO  (2  figs.),  he  gives  a  brief  account  of  his  restoration  of 
the  building  and  the  evidence  npon  which  it  ie  based. 

The  DexileoB  Monument  —  At  the  May  (1908)  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Archaeolog^ioal  Soci«^tv.  A.  BijrfKXKU  descriVied  the  monmnerit  of  Dexilpos 
in  the  original  furui,  which  han  been  ascertained  in  the  recent  thorough 
exploration  of  the  Ceraniiens  burial  ground.  The  whole  atmotare  was  some 
0  in.  higli  and  consisted  of  a  rouj^li  stone  basement  of  about  2  ni.,  a  lime- 
stone wail  which  followed  the  curve  of  the  road  and  had  projecting  pillars, 
and  a  marble  architrare,  above  the  middle  of  which  the  familiar  relief 
stood  aa  an  aeroterion,  with  a  siren  above  the  pillar  at  either  side.  The 
whole  prerinrt  seems  to  liave  been  saeri'd  to  Artemis  .Soteira,  and  tlie  grates 
to  have  been  put  there  under  her  protection  as  patroness  of  the  dead. 
8inii]»l7,  on  some  Atthr  and  Boeotian  gnnre  Tellels,  the  dead  are  repre- 
sented aa  on  their  way  to  meet  the  gods  of  the  future  world,  and  children 
as  making  offerings  to  the  gods  who  nmst  proteet  them.  {Arch.  Anz.  1908, 
ools.  220-221.) 

The  Frieso  of  fbo  BfonaoleuB  at  HaUoamasima.  —  In  Jh.  Omi.  Arek.  T. 

XT,  1900,  Beiblatt,  cols.  205-200  (fig.),  G.  Nikmaxn  ar<;ties  that  the  entab- 
lature of  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnnffus  should  be  placed  above  the  col- 
umns without  the  frieze,  aud  that  the  latter  should  be  attached  to  the  cella 
wall*  Such  a  xestoratkm  in  plaster  has  been  set  «p  in  the  AkadMnie  der 
bildenden  KQnste  in  Vienna. 

SCirLPTITRB 

VitruvluB  and  the  Cauou  of  the  FroportiouB  ot  the  Human  Figure. 
— In  R.  Arek.  XIII,  1909,  pp.  46-78  (5  6gs.),  V.  Mobtkt  diaousses  the 
ancient  canons  of  hunmn  ]tro|>orti(iiis.  Tlu-  chief  n.itural  proportion  is  that 
of  the  head  to  the  total  height  (about  1 :7i).  Tlie  Folyclitan  sj'stem  was 
based  ou  the  dactyl  (Galeu,  De  Plac.  Hipp,  et  Plat.  ed.  Miiiler,  I,  p.  426). 
The  oanon  given  by  Yilmvios  (III,  1)  is  probably  that  of  Lysippus  (1:8). 
More  or  lean  exi^licit  referenci>s  to  canons  are  contained  in  the  De  Physio- 
gnomta,  oi  iUvs  tliird  century  .\.i>.,  in  Thilostratus'  hnnfflue*,  in  Martianus 
Capella  (VTI,  739),  in  St.  Augiustine,  De  Civ.  Dn,  XV,  26,  and  in  a  Formv 
lary  of  the  Eighth  Century  for  the  Foundntionx  of  Buildings  and  Bridges,  pnh- 
lished  in  /).  1007,  no^.  o-G  (M-i.;ir;.lely,  %vith  additions^  1908).  This 

last  appears  to  be  derived  fium  the  <  unon  of  1 : 8. 

ma  Stgnlfieanoe  of  Drapery  in  Gff«ek  Art.— In  Jh.  KL  AU,  XXII^ 
1009,  pp.  288-4S45,  F.  Noack  discnsses  the  signifloanoe  of  drapesy  in  tile 
development  of  Greek  art. 

The  Teohniqoe  of  Bronxe  Soolptares.  —  In  Jh.  OesL  Arch.  I.  XI,  1909, 
pp.  212->228  (1>  figs.)*    PttmcB  examines  in  detail  seven  brraue  scnlptues, 
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He  shows  that  the  hair  at  the  bronzes  found  at  Heioalaneuui  was  usually 
ewt  aepantely.  Tltis  wm  thA  om»  witii  tin  long-haired  yoath  (Rayet,  Moit, 
de  I'art  ant.  II,  PI.  24),  bat  all  the  hair  now  attached  to  the  heiad,  excepi  • 
few  locks  on  the  neck,  is  modern.  The  hair  and  beard  of  tlie  Dionysus, 
OQoe  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Plato,  were  also  cast  separately.  This 
lisid  matt  have  been  niiieh  injored  wbeii  found,  bat  ezoept  for  the  ejee  and 
some  small  pieces  it  is  ancient.  The  head  of  a  youth  of  the  Aegioelaa 
school  from  Herculanenm  is  really  archaic  and  not  a  Hoinan  copy.  The 
porirail  bust  with  the  peculiar  headdress  is  tliat  ot  a  lady  fruia  Rome  or 
Herattlanean,  but  ell  of  the  hair  is  modem.  Atlenlifm  is  aln  ealled  lo 
the  atigular  cutting  for  attaching  the  head  of  a  youth  in  Berlin  published 
hy  Furtwangler  (Afeisterftrrhe,  PI.  3i?) ;  and  to  the  many  small  piews  set  in 
lu  tile  "praying  boy."  These  pieceit  were  originally  invisible,  and  only 
eame  to  light  when  the  sfcatoe  -wne  worked  ofer.  In  pUoea  tiie  original  emw 
face  lia.s  been  removed  to  a  depth  of  half  a  millimeter,  which  explains  why 
the  modelling  is  sometimes  weak  and  again  fresh  and  strong.  In  the  bronze 
boxer  in  Rome  the  legs  were  broken  off  when  found;  but  the  numerous 
eeratohes  were  added  by  the  sculptor  for  aitiatio  efleot,  like  the  drops  of 
blood  on  the  ri^ht  ear.  Veiy  likely  oqpper,  or  some  red  gnbetanoe^  was 
used  to  heighten  the  effect. 

The  Friese  of  tito  Txmamj  of  the  Onldlana  at  Delphi. — In  R.  iSu 
Anc,  XI,  1900,  pp.  1-29  (6  pis.),  H.  Lkohat  corrects  in  certain  details 
II  ri.i  illp's  description  of  the  frieze  of  the  treasury  of  the  Cnidians  at  Delphi. 
Heracles  and  Cybele  are  fighting  against  different  opponents  and  belong  to 
dilEerant  groups.  Heracles  fights  with  tiie  ^ar,  not  witii  the  bow.  The 
figure  with  the  crest  of  his  helmet  lopportedbjaoaiKtharus  is  not  Dionysus, 
but  a  giant.  The  peenliar  shape  of  the  mpport  is  expilained  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  helmets  worn  by  the  giants  are  of  fantastic  design.  This  giant 
was  one  of  the  antagonists  of  Cybsle  and  is  fleeing  in  tenor  from  her  Ucma. 
Cybele  is  identified  by  a  hole  for  an  earring,  and  cannot  be  Dionysus,  as 
Welters  thought.  I.echat  identifies  the  gods  a??  Apollo,  25eus,  Ares,  Hermes, 
and  the  Dioscuri ;  and  the  goddesses  as  Cybele,  Artemis,  Hera,  Athena,  two 
AeoUds,  and  perhaps  Amphitrits,  who  drives  Poseidon's  ehariot.  In  addi> 
Hon.  there  was  tlie  charioteer  of  Zeus,  who  cannot  be  identificil.  Tn*£^. 
*Apx-  IWf^,  pp.  2}:'-2'>4  (8  figs.),  K.  A.  Romaios  jiroves  that  tlie  figure  at 
the  eastern  end  o£  the  friesie,  hitherto  idenlitied  a.s  Aeolus  with  two  wind- 
sacks,  reiMments  in  reality  Hephaestoe  working  a  pair  of  bellows  which  are 

councctid  liy  tube?!  with  a  small  lilHckstnith's  furnace,  in  which  he  is  lieat- 
ing  mas.<ia«i  of  metal  to  be  hurled  againsit  the  giants.  In  H.  Et.  A  nr.  XI, 
1909,  pp.  1*29-133,  II.  Leciiat  shows  that  the  winged  horses  of  the  west 
friese  are  those  of  Athena.  The  goddess  herself  has  wings,  doubtless  becanse 
a  winged  gndH("<«<  wa«;  so  familiar  an  oliject  in  Ionic  art  that  v,  ^t'^^s  were 
added  eveu  where  they  did  not  belong.  The  horses  were  winged  because 
their  mistress  was.  Athena  and  Aphrodite  witii  tiielr  chariots  are  placed 
symmetrically  at  opposite  ends  of  the  frieze. 

Myron's  Marsyas  and  Athena.  —  A  f  ti^  \  >h{  identification  is  discussed 
at  some  lengili  by  B.  Sauku  in  Jb.  AixU.  L  XXUI,  1808,  pp.  125-108 
(2  pis.;  18  figs.);  namely, that  the  pair  of  figures  on  certain  Athenian 
coins  of  Hadrian  represent  the  group  of  Athena  and  Mangr**  ^i^h  the 
flutes  nhich  Fhnsanias  saw  on  the  Acropolis  opposite  the  north  front  of 
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the  Parthf'iioti ;  that  this  j^oup  was  the  same  as  the  Satyr  and  Minerva  of 
Myron  mentioned  by  Fliny ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  figure  of  Marsyas, 
long  siiioe  reoognlflwl  by  Brann  in  the  Lateraa  satyr,  we  poemn  fhe  type  of 
the  Athena  as  well,  in  four  or  five  repUoM  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Rome,  Dresden, 
and  Toulouse.  A  restoration  of  the  ?roup  made  at  the  Munich  gallery  by 
J.  Sieveking  {Arch.  Am.  190b,  cols.  Ml-343;  pL)  is  criticised  by  Sauer  as 
deparfeiiig  too  far  from  tbe  roliaf>like  arrangement  intended  bj  the  actieb. 
The  Toulouse  Athenn  in  dieenwed  by  £.  HioaoJi  in  A  Soe.  Ant,  F^,  190^ 
pp.  335-34^1  (fig.). 

PolyolituB.  —  The  Polyclitau  statue  type,  called  by  Furtwangler  the 
RiiUgit§ktnd«r  AlUett  of  irhieb  numy  lepBeea  are  Imown,  is  the  simpleit  of 

this  arfi.sit's  youthful  figures  and  most  clost'Ty  reSfiuhleH  the  older  Pelopon- 
nesian  canon.  It  is  therefore  earlier  than  tlie  Doryphorus  and  the  Burracco 
type.  The  original  may  have  represented  a  god  or  hero,  as  the  Paris  stat- 
uette, a  nearly  oontempocaiy  replioa,  is  in  ike  atfeitode  of  pouring  a  Ubation. 
(G.  Lf  n  oT  j>.  Jb.  Arek.  L  XXin,  1908,  pp.  203-208  ;  8  figa) 

Au  Athena  of  Pbidias.  — In  Jh.  Oest,  Arch.  I.  XI,  1909,  pp.  169-211 
(2  pis.;  32  figs.),  W.  AMKLu:ta  publishes  a  head  of  Athena  of  Pentslio 
narble  formerly  in  the  Villa  Carpegna  and  now  in  the  potseeraon  of  an 
antiqufi'-inn  at  Rome.  The  helmet,  -which  was  a  modern  restoration,  has 
been  removed.  There  are  four  other  copies  of  this  head«  one  iu  Seville,  one 
in  the  Yatieao,  one  in  Vienna,  and  one  in  the  British  Mnsenm.  An  arm 
and  a  foot  of  marble  wero  found  with  the  Vatican  head,  and  two  marble 
feet  with  the  Vienna  head.  These  were  not  liroken  off,  but  were  made  of 
separate  pieces ;  which  suggests  that  the  statues  wi  re  acrolithio  and  that 
tlw  bodies  were  made  of  some  other  material,  perhaps  gilded  wood.  A 
copy  of  the  body  is  to  be  found  in  the  torso  known  as  the  Athena  MedicL 
A  relief  at  Ambelokipi  helps  us  to  restore  the  work  a.^  follows :  the  goddess 
was  standing  with  helmet  on  her  head  and  shield  on  her  left  arm,  grasping 
her  spear  in  her  left  band  and  holding  a  patera  in  her  right.  Below  was  the 
serpent;  and  betide  the  shaft  of  the  spear  on  the  ground,  the  owl.  The 
fact  that  the  fiprire  apY>ears  on  Athenian  coins  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and 
that  a  statuette  reproducing  it  was  foimd  on  the  Acropolis  prove  that  the 
original  stood  in  Athens.  Furthermore,  it  is  olearly  the  work  of  Fhidiaa 
Amelung  argues  that  this  is  really  a  copy  of  the  Lemnian  Athena. 
Furtwangler's  identitiention  of  the  T>rcsden  Athena  as  the  Lemnia  is 
wrong.  1£  tiie  Bologua  ikead  is  coiiiitared  with  undi.sputed  works  of  Phidias, 
It  is  ssen  that  the  treatment  of  the  hair  and  of  the  month  is  Tory  differsnt. 
A  male  head  in  Copenhagen,  a  TIenncs  in  the  Antiquarinni  at  Rome,  the 
head  of  a  youth  in  the  Vatican,  and  a  In-arded  head  in  Athens  are  to  be 
connected  with  the  Bologna  head,  and  all  are  examples  of  Arglve  art.  lie 
does  not,  however,  deny  the  resemblance  of  the  ]>reBden  torso  to  Attie  art  of 
the  fifth  crntnry.  In  W.  If.  Phil.  XX TX,  lOOf),  cols.  G.T2-f510.  F.  Noack 
disputes  Amehing's  conclusions  on  stylistic  grounds  and  argues  for  the  iden- 
tification proposed  by  FnrtwMngler. 

Thm  Oantral  Group  of  the  East  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon. — 
Prandtl's  recon<5tnir{ion  (  Uh.  Mitt.  XXXTIT.  V.m.  ],p.  1  fF.,  cf.  AJ.A.  XII, 
pp.  301-362)  on  the  basis  of  the  Madrid  puteal  is  criticised  by  B.  Saukr, 
ibid.  pp.  442-444.  The  new  fragments  alPiMd  no  proof  for  this  arrangmnent, 
and  tiie  flying  Nike  in  the  eentre  would  eonflioft  with  the  ^ear  held  by  Athena, 
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Aphrodite  <v  r^voit.  —  At  the  May  (1908)  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  A.  'I'kkndki.enbi'kg  discussed  the  literary  traditioas  of  the 
Aphrodite  iv  itTyirots  of  Alcamenes  and  showed,  from  Pausaiiias,  that  it  was 
a  herm;  and  from  Luciau,  that  it  had  the  pillar  form  only  to  the  hips,  not 
to  the  shoulders.  The  IVrgamene  copy  of  the  Hermes  Propylaeus  of  the 
same  artist  supports  the  tra^^lition  of  the  herm  form.  The  type  of  the 
Aphrodite  is  still  unknown,  for  the  stiitue  type  of  Venus  Genetrix,  of  which 
the  Venus  of  Fr^jus  is  the  most  famous  example,  and  which  since  1887  has 
commonly  been  identified  with  the  famous  work  of  Alcamenes,  docs  not 
fulfil  the  conditions.    (Arch.  Anz.  15)08,  cols.  514-520.) 

i  <ratt  H'  i«rTtat.  — In  J. U.S.  XXIX,  1909,  pp.  1-5  (pi),  K.  EsDAILK 
discusses  a  new  fifth-century  type  of  statue,  two  copies  of  which  are  now  in 
Rome.  It  represents  a  young  boy,  wearing  a  j>eculiar  kind  of  loose  tunic 
and  carrying  a  pig,  and  seems  to  fit  the  descriptions  of  the  ■jral&e^  (i<^'  ccrruit, 
young  Athenian  boys  and  girls  chosen  by  lot  to  ))e  initiated  at  Eleusis  at 
the  public  expense  and  to  serve  as  mediators  between  the  priest  and  the 
ordinary  mystae.  The  original  of  this  type  may  l)e  referred  conjecturally 
to  Calami.s. 

Lysippus'  Portraits  of  Alexander.  —  Two  of  the  gold  medallions 
from  Abukir  recently  published  by  II.  Dressel  are  |x>rtrait8  of  Alexander 
with  very  bold  personal  characteristias,  and  are  probably  copied  from  statues 
by  Lysippus.  The  most  striking  (Fig.  1)  follows  exactly  the  ancient  de- 
scription of  Alexander  gazing  upward,  and  undoubtedly  represents  the  hea<l 

of  the  famous  Bopv<f>6poi.  They 
give  a  new  idea  of  the  realistic 
power  of  the  work  of  Lysippus. 
(11.  TiiiicRscii,  Jb.  Arch.  I.  XXin, 
lOOH,  pp.  1G2-1H9;  4  figs.) 

The  Pedagogue  of  the  Niobid 
Group.— In  li.  Arch.  XIII,  1909, 
pp.  79-82  (pi.),  P.  G.  IltBNER  dis- 
cusses the  documentary  evidence 
and  concludes  that  only  nine  of  the 
figures  of  the  Niol>e  group  in  Flor- 
ence (counting  Niobe  and  the 
youngest  daughter  as  one)  were 
discovered  in  1583.  The  i>e«lagogue 
was  not  among  these.  Michaelis 
(Jh.  Arch.  I.  1892.  pp.  94  and  97) 
dates  the  Cambridge  sketch  book 
later  than  1583  because  it  contains 
a  sketch  of  the  pe<lagogue.  That 
argument  is  now  seen  to  be  invalid.  The  date  of  the  sketch  book  is  rather 
l.">72.  Two  sketches  of  the  pedagogue  in  the  lierolinfnsis  (Fols.  53  and  54; 
Nos.  132  and  133),  a  collection  of  drawings  made  apparently  under  Pius  V 
(15(30-1.')72),  are  published.  These  prove  that  the  pedagogue  was  known 
before  1583. 

Reliefs  from  Bpidanrus.  —  At  the  first  meeting  for  archaeologists  held 
at  the  AuHtrian  School  in  Athens  L  N.  Svohonos  read  a  paper  on  some 
reliefs  from  Epidaurus  in  the  Athens  museum.   The  fine  slab  No.  1392 
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representing  a  youthful  hero  presenting  a  horse  to  Asclepius  and  Epione  he 
interprets  in  the  liglit  of  a  ])as8age  in  rnusania.s  which  relates  that  after  the 
death  of  Hippolytus  AHclepius  brought  him  back  to  life  and  that  he  in  grati- 
tude offered  the  god  a  sacrifice  of  twenty  horses.  Relief  No.  1424  he  inter- 
prets as  the  child  Asclepius  with  his  nurse,  the  nymph  Trygon.  (Hellenic 
Herald,  III,  1009,  p.  M.) 

An  InviUtion  to  Dance.  —  In  Z.  Bild.  K.  N.  F.  XX,  1909,  pp.  101-108 
(10  figs.),  W.  Klein  discusses  the  satyr  playing  the  scabellum  in  the  Uffizi 
gallery.  Imhix)f-Blumer  showed  long  ago  that  it  was  represented  with  a 
seated  female  figure  on 
a  coin  of  Cyzicus.  Eight 
copies  of  the  satyr  and 
seven  of  the  seated  fig- 
ure, more  or  less  com- 
plete, are  extant.  The 
best  head  of  the  former 
is  the  one  from  Vienne 
now  in  Paris ;  and  the 
best  head  of  the  latter 
is  in  Dresden,  attached 
to  a  l)ody  to  which  it 
does  not  belong.  Klein 
restores  the  satyr  by 
adding  the  Vienne  head 
to  the  Uflizi  body ;  and 
the  female  figure  by  add- 
ing the  Dresden  head  to 
the  Brussels  torso.  He 
interprets  the  group  as 
a  satyr  asking  a  maenad 
to  dance,  and  she  is  re- 
moving her  sandals  by 

way    of     preimration.  Fiourr  2. -Satyr  and  Maenad. 

1  he  original  group  was 

probably  in  Cyzicus.  A  cast  of  the  restoration  (Fig.  2)  has  been  set  up 
in  Prague. 

The  Baae  of  the  "Paleatrita"  In  Naples.  —  In  Aiti  R.  Accademin  di 
Archeologia,  Lettere,  e  Belle  Arti  di  Napoli,  I,  1908,  pp.  4;}-51,  G.  Oliverio 
di8cus.ses  the  inscription  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  the  boxer  known  as 
il  Palestrita,"  in  the  Naples  museum  (Catalogue  No.  212).    He  restores  it 

* Pk<^po&t(Tu\s  Ka>)3(i)aA[t-] 
KO?  lipydtraro. 

He  identifies  this  Aphrodisieus  with  an  Aphrodisius,  son  of  Demetrius, 
known  from  an  inscription  (Kaibel,  Insc.  Gr.  et  Sicil.  el  Ilal.  No.  1494),  and 
argues  that  he  Iwlonged  to  the  Sicyonian  school. 

A  Roman  Copy  of  an  Archaic  Greek  Bronze.  —  A  statue,  much  re- 
storefl,  and  exjiosed  to  the  weather  for  three  centuries  behind  the  casino  of 
the  Villa  Borghese,  is  considered  by  A.  della  Seta  (in  B.  Com.  Rom. 
XXXVI,  1908,  pp.  3-20;  3  pis.)  to  be  a  Koman  copy  of  an  archaic  Greek 
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bronze  of  the  early  fift};  ffntury  B.C.  In  his  opinion  it  affords  important 
evidence  of  early  aietliuUii  lu  treating  the  nude  figure,  in  the  attempt  to 
rapratent  the  beginning  of  motion,  elo. 

A  Torso  of  an  Apollo  In  Chicago.  —  The  torso  of  an  Apollo  Bi  inches 
high,  acqtiired  in  Rome  abmit  ten  years  npo  and  now  in  Chicajjo.  is  Itrif-fly 
published  in  tlie  Bulletin  oj'  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  U,  190i^,  pp. 
(fig.)*  The  head  is  mlasing,  m  are  botii  arms  and  both  Isgs  faslow  ^  knee. 
The  pose  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  bronjw  Apollo  Citharistes  of  Pompeii. 
The  Apnilo  De-^miir  at  Majorca  and  a  small  bronse  Apollo  from  Fompeii 
l^long  to  the  same  type. 

OB  ttm  Mow  cff  a  flblpb  —In  S.  Soe,  Ant.  F^.  1908,  pp.  26<M 
267,  C.  Ravaisson-Momtkn'  discussed  tlirt  rinieco-Roiiian  stattie  in  the 
Louvre,  representing  a  half-draped  woman  standing  oit  the  bow  of  a  ship. 
She  may  be  comt^red  with  the  Nike  of  Samothraoe  and  with  Isb  Fharia, 
but  represents  the  Venus  of  suwjessful  voyages.  The  swords  on  tha  sides 
of  the  -^11]^  urn  to  br-  oxpliiined  hy  tlir  mtni I'l'tinii  r.f  Mars  with  Venus. 

The  Fergamena  Fragment  in  New  York.  —  The  Pergamene  fragment 
acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1908  was  found  at  Cervetri  about 
sight  years  ago.  It  is  of  Parian  niurhle,  and  represents  tbs  lower  part  of  a 
fighting  Gaul.  The  cutting  of  tli*'  bus**  shnws  tluit  the  opponent  formed 
part  of  tbs  group.  The  upper  half  oi  the  figure  was  made  separately  and 
aMaehsd  hj  a  dowsl  and  by  osmsot.  Tfa*  missing  portion  of  ttm  Cuot  aesma 
also  to  have  been  attached  by  cement.  There  was  a  support  from  ths  bass 
to  the  thi^rh,  which  i.s  one  of  the  earliest  »>xnini»1e.s  of  a  pra^-tiee  common  ia 
Roman  times.  The  neareiii  analogy  to  thin  Gaul  is  the  "  Warrior  of  Delosi** 
BOW  in  Athsu^  wbioii  is  perhaps  ths  woik  of  Nistratos.  It  is  probabto 
that  the  samA  smlptor  mads  both  gTOtqps.  (J.  MAmWAfcL,  B.  Meir,  Jfw. 
IV,  1909,  pp.  46-47 :  fi-?.) 

Modsm  Forgeries  o|  Aiiciimt  Marblea.  —  in  Z«  MuMte,  V,  1908| 
pp.  285-304  (4  figs.),  O.  Tib<atm  oontinnss  his  diseusrion  of  forged  an- 
tiquities (see  ibid.  pp.  171-182;  AJ*A.  XIII,  p.  221)  and  shows  that  it  is 
not  difficnlt  for  one  who  is  well  acquainted  tr«'nuint'  .seiilptun-K  fd  chMrct 
a  modern  forgery.  The  character  of  the  iraciures,  tlje  surface  liuish,  and 
ths  tsohniesl  proosssos  of  tbs  senlptor  fnmiih  abundant  wridsnos  for  tiis 

deteotii)n  of  fraud.    lie  recommends  a  can'ful  .study  of  the  fraf^ments  of 
iiuine  stilt ncs  and  a  comparisou  with  forged  pieces  for  those  who  would 
acquire  expert  knowledge. 

▼A8BB  AJBTD  PAIMTIira- 

The  Barcopbagua  from  Hagla  Trlada.  — In  Arth.  RtL  JUIf  1900,  pp. 
161-185  (3  pis.),  F.  yOH  DUBN  discasses  the  }>ainted  sacoophagns  ftmnd 

at  ITai^ia  Triada  in  IHfW  (see  .f  .J..1.  XTIT.  ]>.  200).  The  scene  on  one  of 
the  long  Hides  is  an  dAoAvy/AOs  (cf.  Od^fs.  IV,  7oO  &,  and  III,  450  ff.),  as  ths 
Hate-playing  and  the  baslcst  of  barisy  show.  On  the  other  long  side  the 
two  obelisks  supporting  double  axes  represent  the  entranos  to  the  lowec 
world.  The  otTt  iing  being  potwd  into  the  vessel  is  the  blood  of  the 
bull  sacrihced  on  the  o^er  side.  I'he  religious  character  of  the  scene 
is  apparent  from  the  eoatiinie  of  the  woman  pouring  the  libatiott,  as  well 
as  from  the  fL?e  figtues  wUoh  foUow.  The  man  at  the  right  oanties  a  ship 
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in  which  the  spirit  of  tlio  dead  is  to  make  tlit.'  journey  to  the  other  world. 
The  ualves  carried  by  the  two  other  men  are  intended  for  provisions.  AU 
three  i^tproeoh  the  dnd  mailt  who  it  standing  in  front  of  hia  tomb.  On 
one  of  t!ie  eiiJ?i  two  women  in  a  chariot  fire  driving  a  span  of  horses,  each 
holding  two  reins.  Von  Duhn  cannot  explain  this  scene.  On  the  otlier 
end  is  a  similar  chariot  drawn  by  griffins  and  likewise  holding  two  figures, 
one  of  whom  is  the  deed  man,  the  other  who  driven  is  a  woman.  The  bird 
above  the  griffins  represfints  tlie  soul  of  the  dead,  his  Tla.  The  sareophap;u8 
should  probably  be  d,ated  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  or  perhaps  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fonrteenth  century  b.c. 

Noolithio  and  Primitive  Minoan  Pottery  from  Phaestua.  —  The 
objects  fi)uiid  in  tlie  neolithic  and  earliest  Miiioan  strata  under  the  palaces  at 
Phaestus  diischhed  by  A.  Mosao  in  Mon.  Ant.  XIX,  liH>B,  cols.  141-223 
(2  pis. ;  48  figs.).  In  general  the  veeeeils  are  ilmllar  in  shape  and  deeora- 
tion  to  tiie  neolithic  pottery  from  Hiaaarlik,  Koily,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  from  Cnossus,  and  they  show  most  of  tlie  char:iftpr'';tics 
of  those  of  the  Copper  and  early  Bronze  Ages.  The  deposits  at  Phaciitus  are 
no*  so  deep  as  thoee  at  GnoMms,  and  aro  probably  later.  Xhqr  <Mmtidn  more 
ooloind  pottery  and  leas  ineiaed  ware,  the  latter  also  of  aimpkr  dsdgns.  AU 
is  hand  wrotight.  Then*  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  vess«»l»  were  used 
for  cooking.  The  clay  is  oi  three  kinds:  red  (oxide  of  iron),  black  (same 
mixed  widi  carbon),  and  &  tUieloiis  light-colored  day,  Uhe  that  ol  the 
Mycenaean  ware.  Both  light  and  dark  ware  was  made  at  the  siiine  time 
and  %vith  the  same  forms  and  dp«iiR^nR.  Among  the  devices  for  decoration 
beside  incised  lines  and  painting  are  parallel  wavy  furrows,  finger-nail 
Indentationay  small  protoberanoea^  punched  holes  and  dots,  and  a  mde 
human  figun^  to  V>e  set  on  the  rim  or  shoulder  of  a  vase.  Rotli  incis«>d  jinj 
painted  decoration  is  in  straight  lines,  curves  and  circles  being  very  rare 
and  late,  and  spirals  unknown.  Among  other  significant  objects  found  are 
a  hnt  floor  of  beaten  earth ;  a  very  rude  female  idid  and  a  lump  of  wrought 
magnetic  iron,  indicating  a  place  of  worship  ;  many  astragali  of  sheep  and 
oxen,  probably  for  a  religious  use;  vertebrae  of  whales;  many  pectunculus 
shells ;  knires  of  obsidian  from  Meloe ;  bones  of  birds  and  animals  used  for 
food  but  none  of  the  horse  or  do^^' ;  other  circumstances  indicate  the  absence 
of  domesticated  do^s.  The  origin  and  spread  of  prirriitive  ceramic  inven- 
tions and  the  duration  of  the  Early  (neolithic)  I^linoan  period  are  here 
disenssed. 

BlVulchral  Amphorae  in  Boston.  —  In  B.  Mus,  F,  A*  Til,  1009,  pp. 
11-13  (i  fi.txs.),  L.  D.  C(askey)  describes  three  harc^e  amphorae  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  one  in  the  Dipylon  style  and  the  other  two 
Boeotian  with  decoration  in  relief. 

The  Laconian  Style  of  Vase  Painting.  —  At  a  meeting  at  the  British 
School  at  Athens,  March  19,  1909,  J.  P.  Dr*>op  showed  that  the  Laconian 
style  of  vase  painting  began  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  after  the  end  of 
the  fsometric  period,  with  simple  dscoration  in  pnipla  and  black,  and  with 
a  white  slip  laid  over  a  pink  olay.  At  the  close  of  the  seventh  centaiy 
ficrnrfs  and  animals  in  incised  technique  were  introduced  ;  but  fifty  years 
later  the  decay  of  the  style  began,  signs  of  which  are  the  abandonment 
of  the  dip  and  degenerate  in  tim  patterns*  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
Miktuy  sl^  is  no  longer  f  onnd  and  the  s^le  degenerated  more  and  mora 
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until  its  place  was  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  by  the  wi«lespread 
HelleiiiKtic  styles.  This  pottery  was  undoubtedly  made  locally,  and  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  so-called  Cyrenaic  ware,  which  is  now  seen  to  be  Laconian 
of  the  sixtli  century.    (Alhen.  April  10,  1909,  p.  415.) 

The  Representation  of  a  Mummy  on  a  Blaok-fig:nred  Lecythus.  — • 
In  Arch.  liel.  XII,  1909,  pp.  195-203  (  3  figs.),  R.  IIackl  publishes  a  black- 
figured  Attic  lecythus  lately  added  to  the  Munich  collection  of  vases 
(Fig.  3).    Three  kneeling  figure.^  two  in  front  and  one  behind,  are  appar- 


ently adoring  a  bearded  head  crowned  with  ivy,  which  projects  from  a  high, 
narrow  case.  In  the  light  of  Eg^'ptian  wall-paintings  this  is  interpreted  as 
a  mummy.  This  vase  and  an  uthnbti  figure  in  Cairo  which  has  an  archaic 
Greek  head  prove  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  the  Greeks  in 
Lower  Egj'pt  knew  and  probably  practised  embalming.  The  vase  painter 
may  have  had  some  idea  of  embalming  as  an  especially  complimentary  form 
of  burial. 

Hischylus  the  Potter.  —  An  attempt  to  form  an  idea  of  the  rather 
vague  figure  of  Hischylus,  whose  name  appears  as  "maker"  on  nearly  a 
dozen  vases  of  the  transitional  i>criod,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  was 
rather  the  owner  of  a  pottery,  employing  other  artists  to  decorate  his 
vases,  than  himself  a  professional  painter,  but  that  he  had  a  distinct 
influence  in  improving  the  shape  of  the  cylix.  A  table  of  the  known  vases 
made  by  him  and  three  tables  of  transitional  vases,  based  on  Klein's  lists, 
are  shown  and  discussed  by  11.  B.  Waltf.ks,  J. U.S.  XXIX,  1909,  pp.  103- 
119  (5  pis.;  l>  figs.). 

The  -Soul  Bird."— In  Arch.  Rel.  XII,  1909,  pp.  204-206  (fig.),  R.  IIackl 
protests  against  the  theory  that  all  human-headed  birds  on  Greek  vases  are 
"soul  birds."  Such  a  one  is,  however,  represented  on  a  Corinthian  aryballus 
in  private  possession  in  Munich  in  which  a  small  figure  of  a  man  with  out- 
stretched arms  lies  on  his  back  before  a  siren. 

A  Ifecythtts  from  Eretria.  —  In  *E<^.  'Apx-  1908,  pp.  151-158  (pi.; 
2  figs.),  K.  A.  Romaics  publishes  a  red-figured  lecythus  from  Eretria,  re- 
markable for  its  representation  of  a  bald-headed  Priapus-herm,  to  which 
a  hunter  carrying  a  hare  is  offering  a  leafy  branch.  The  vase,  which  belongs 
to  the  first  third  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  may  be  attributed  with  great 
probability  to  Ilartwig's  "  KahlkopfmeLster."   (Meislerfchalen,  pp.  421-443.) 
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An  Inscribed  Rhodiau  Vaae. — In  iliu  American  Journal  of  Philology^ 
XXIX,  19U»,  pp.  4t)l-4at)  (pl^,  T.  L.  SuEAB  publishes  a  vaae  ironi  Hhodea 
BOW  in  the  Ifetropolitaii  Miueain  of  Now  Tork.  It  is  11.26  on.  high,  with 
%  oiroaniferencw  below  the  bandies  of  S8.2d  cm.,  and  odob  had  a  cover.  It 
belonji^s  to  a  wpll-known  group  of  which  there  are  thirteen  examples  in  Ber- 
lin (see  Jb.  A  rch.  1. 1,  p.  152),  and  probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the  fifth 
or  beginning  of  the  fourth  oentory  9ja,  The  simple  decoration  of  bands 
and  tl  le  inscription  are  put  on  in  a  brown  ▼Mlkiab  W^hont  aiqr  sli|w  On  one 
side  is  the  inregahur  iambic  trimeter 

on  the  other  side  the  names  Aevs,  *Ep^c,  ^A/>ra/us,  and  *A6avaut.    The  ad> 
jective  Bpaorui  refers  to  Bpacro;,  a  Heme  of  Lindus,  "vrhirh  is  perhaps  to  be 
identiiied  with  the  modern  ll^owi^  in  the  extreme  soutli  of  the  it«laud. 
▲tt  IdoSaa  Orator  In  lfnnloh.-^The  nrasenm  at  Munich  bae  reeently 

purchased  the  fine  hroii//-  rrater  helnni^ini^  to  Mr.  C.  roiii^oiiliy  and  for- 
merly on  exhibition  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  It  was  shown  in 
thaoihibition  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arta  Club  in  1903.  It  was  found  at 
Rttfo  in  southern  Italy,  but  is  of  Ionian  stfle»  with  Gorgons  adorning  the 
ba<'e«  of  the  liaii.lles.  The  foot  wa"?  broken  in  atitiquity  and  apparently 
repaired  in  Campania.  (A.  Samboh ,  Le  AltueCt  V,  1808,  pp.  285-299 ;  d  figs.) 

ValBtiBgB  from  Hbm  PiiooalBaao  of  Boripidoa. — How  the  soenes 
of  epio  and  dramatie  legends  were  copied  from  the  stage  into  illustrated 
manuscripts  and  then,  with  alterations  to  suit  tlie  space,  by  the  makers  of 
tnetai  bowls,  and  finally  used  in  the  moulded  clay  vases,  is  illustrated  by 
three  ^'Homeric"  bowls  containing  scenes  from  the  story  of  Etsooles  and 
Poly n ices.  Bach  bowls  seem  to  have  been  made  in  series,  perhaps  using  the 
scenes  from  an  entire  mann<?eri]>t  of  a  play.  Tht  ir  art  is  of  course  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  Koman  mythological  sarcophagus  reliefs,  and 
they  go  back  for  their  models  probably  to  the  third  century  m,  Om  ci 
these  bowls  with  the  Theban  story  seems  to  have  a  detail,  the  Bird  Observa- 
tory of  Tirpsias,  taken  from  tlie  periacla  of  th<'  staj^e.  TTere  also  for  the  first 
time  in  art  is  found  the  southern  gesture  of  beckoning  with  the  back  of  the 
band  tamed  up.  (C.  Bobsst,  Jb.  Ardk,  L  XXm,  1906,  pp.  184r-&08;  S 
pis.;  5  figs.) 

The  Greek  Vasea  recently  found  at  Oela.  —  Since  the  la.*^  report  on 
excavatioDa  at  Gela,  li>(>0-lU05  {Mm.  AnL  XYII),  a  number  of  important 
disooraries  have  been  made  in  the  vieinily.  The  temHwtt*  rsmains  ol  the 
very  ancient  t^Miij.le  at  Molino  a  Vento  {A  J. A.  XIT,  1008.  j..  lOft),  and  a 
geometric  vase  of  the  VII-VI  cenntri  irr  of  local  nmnufacture,  tlie  latter 
showing  Graeco-Oriental  influence.  A  iarye  craUjr  a  colonnette  with  ft  bird- 
gtilBn  is  late  Corinthian.  Two  blaek4lfttTed  cylioes  are  probabty  early  Attic 
with  ]"K)ints  of  resemblance  to  Corinthian  and  Ionic  The  larc^er  one,  be- 
sides the  sphinx  carrjinp  a  man  (A. J. A.  XI,  1907,  p.  iitii),  has  the  unusnal 
device  of  a  horse's  head  on  a  shield.  An  inscribed  Attic  lecythus  of  early 
sofeie  red-flgnred  style  bears  the  new  and  probably  fonign  makers  name. 
Gales,  and  a  fic^tire  of  Anacreon  in  a  scene  exprea^ive  of  the  erotic  and 
Dionycdac  character  of  bis  |M)etry.  A  slightly  lat«r  severe  red-figured  Attic 
lesjthas  gives  the  new  xoAoc-name  nY0Al6s<  A  floe  broose  h0rm<«la*> 
netle  of  a  flfllHMntaty  ^pe  and  perhaps  lepressnthig  Hefmes  nydiopoinpns 
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is  made  by  the  cire-perdue  process  and  seems  to  have  the  artificial  patina  or 
metallic  lacquer  mentioned  by  Plutarch.  A  rare  bronze  hydria  with  cast 
handles  and  foot  and  hammered  body  is  from  Chalcis,  second  half  of  the 
sixth  century.  A  covered  kettle  used  as  an  ossuary  is  coated  on  the  inside 
with  red,  the  primitive  funeral  color.  A  small  rectangular  altar  or  pedestal 
of  terracotta  has  a  chariot  race  in  relief  resembling  Dipylon  designs.  Two 
decorative  marble  statuettes  are  headless  draped  female  figures,  in  attitudes 
popularized  by  Praxiteles.  The  crossed  legs  of  one,  probably  a  Hera  or  a 
Demeter,  are  rare  in  a  female  figure.  The  author  believes  that  the  site  of 
Gela  was  never  inhabited  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  in  280  B.C.  (P. 
Or8I,  Mon.  Ant.  XIX,  1D08,  cob.  89-140 ;  5  pis,;  18  figs.) 


INSCRIPTIONS 

The  Inscribed  Disk  from  Phaestus.  —  In  Rend.  Acc.  Lincei,  XVII,  1908, 
pp.  012-051  (pi.),  L.  Pkrnier  gives  additional  information  in  regard  to  the 
inscribed  disk  found  at  Phaestus  in  1908  (see  AJ^.A.  XIII,  p.  78).  Excava- 
tions undertaken  along  the  north  side  of  the  acropolis  brought  to  light  a 
building  contemporary  with  the  early  palace,  though  not  connected  with  it. 


FiuL'KK  4.  —  Inscribed  Disk  from  Phaestus. 


At  the  west  end  of  this  building  was  an  enclosure  with  strong  walls  in 
which  were  seven  compartments  similar  to  those  found  in  the  floor  of  the 
magazines  at  Cnossus.  South  of  this  was  a  room  resembling  the  so-called 
treasury  at  Hagia  Triada,  and  here  the  disk  was  found.  It  had  fallen  down 
from  above  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  building,  which  the  vases 
show  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Minoan  period.  The  disk  (Fig.  4) 
is  from  158  to  105  mm.  in  diameter  and  10  to  21  mm.  thick  and  has  stamped 
upon  it  241  signs  in  the  older  form  of  the  Cretan  linear  script.  There  are 
123  signs  on  one  side  and  118  on  the  other.  There  are  45  different  charac- 
ters, but  apparently  no  numerals.  The  words  are  written  with  from  two  to 
seven  signs.  The  script  is  evidently  that  in  use  at  Phaestus  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  the  first  palace  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  second  milr 
lennium  B.C. 
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Thm  Fre*Bel]«tilo  Ik»mption  from  Tionnwia.— »In  J?«ntf.  Aee.  £me«t, 
XVII,  1908,  pp.  652-666  (fig.),  R.  Pbttazzoni  argues  that  tbe  words  ZtmnaiB 
and  Zernnnl  oi  the  pre-IIelleuic  inscription  from  Letnnos  (see  AJ.A.W\, 
pp.  462-4t)3)  give  the  name  of  a  Thraciau  goddess  whom  he  would  call  Zerona. 
He  thinks  that  a  Thrsoo-Phiygiaii  rsoe  ooeupied  Lemnos  and  neighboring 
islands  in  prehistoric  times  and  that  this  inscription  belongs  to  that  peqpls. 
There  is  no  reason  fm-  l>elipving  tliat  Lcmiio«  hwA  an  Etruscan  population. 

Emendations  to  the  I^elian  Treaaare  iiists.  —  In  Jh.  Oest.  ArA,  I, 
XI,  1009,  Beiblatt,  eoU.  185-190,  W.  CrShbrt  discusses  eighty-three  places 
in  the  Delian  treasure  lists  published  in  B.C.H.  and  proposes  new  readings. 

Varioaa  InaoriptlonB.  —  Tti  ffmn^s,  XIJV,  lOnn,  pp.  41-50,  A.  Wiliiklm 
discusses  at  length  I.G.  JX  liOU ;  IX  2,  IlOti;  IX  2, 1138,  and  Uie  inscrip- 
tion from  Clitoar  pnblislwd  in  Ath,  MUt.  VI,  p.  304,  and  pvoposes  Tarious 
restorations.    In  LG.  IX  2, 1100  he  reads  1.  S(l  €y']oiKovvTwv;  in  1.  83  d  S[i 

^t,  /xaoT j  lyovcrt^at ;  ill  1.        vo/io^vAax|^aiv  ejri  n^s  dyopas  (or  iv  toji  (cr<^(uvi) 
irAifJy&c;  in  1.  87  inK<tir]Att;  in  1.  68  9tium^lyfU¥9tm  ipxp^*^^}  <  ^  ^ 
iynypa<ft[w  ds  Xxwctafta  Bia  ^]iXwvo«;  1.  00  vt{^ti}Kopiov  ytvofUvrf;  cy]So(re<i)« ; 
1.  91  ira^palKoX^ovOwmv  ot  irapaytv6fX€voi]  \  1.  92  StairapaStSocr^^ai  £iSc 
^f^uTfta  TO&  Koi  rottj  *,  1.  HA  [[a-rpari/yoivjj  [kox  vofUw^vjXa^iv. 

'Am^  |haielAMWM.^In  Arek.  Bd,  XII,  IDOi),  pp.  224^83,  &  WxDC  dis- 
CU8S»^3  two  inscriptions  (DitteubtTger,  Si/llofje,2d  ,  No?.  567  and  633)  pre- 
scribing the  length  of  time  required  for  purification  after  certain  acts 
regarded  as  bringing  pollution.   See     Reinach,  ,<4rcA.  ReL  IX,  pp.  812  ff. 

An  Xnaorlptlon  from  AlalNuida.— In  B.C.H.  XXXIII,  1900,  p.  170, 
n.  (Jregoihf  fjives  an  improved  text  of  part  of  the  inscription  from  Ala* 
baiula,  pubUahed  ibid.  X,  1886,  p.  311,  no.  4;  XXXIT,  1!)(>^>,  p.  204. 

Notes  on  the  Iaw  from  Aisiale.^In  *E<^.  Apx-  1008,  pp.  103-196, 
S.  Basrs  publishes  a  few  criticihina  on  the  readings  and  reKtunitions  in  a 
law  from  Aigiale  publish'  1  1  \  Hilkr  von  Gaertringen  and  E.  Ziebartb  in 
•E^  *ApX'  1907,  pp.  187  Jf.  (see  AJ.A.  XII,  p.  360). 

An  Znaoriptiofifroiii  AmpUasa.— In  *E<^.  *Apx- 1908,  pp.  169>19i  (pi.), 
A.  D.  Kkramoi-oullos  republishes  with  full  textual  notes  and  commentary 
an  inscript.idti  of  the  second  c^-iitury  n  r.  from  Arnjiliissa.  It  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  city  of  Amphissa  to  the  city  of  Scarpltia,  recording  public 
honors  granted  by  the  former  to  a  retiring  public  physician,  Menophantns. 
Tho  inscription  was  found  by  the  author  in  1899  and  published  by  Vollgraff, 
/'  ^  IF.  1901,  pp.  234  ff.,  without  sufficient  noognition  of  the  former's  worlc 
upon  it. 

A  Odd  Amolat.— In  B&nn,  Jh.  118,  1900,  pp.  158-175,  M.  Szcnovno 

pnblisht-H  a  Ii  af  of  gold,  evidently  an  amulet,  inscril)ed  with  thirteen  lines 
in  Greek  letters.  It  Is  now  in  the  Berlin  museum  and  came  fn  tn  Tvrc,  hwt 
the  place  when'  it  was  found  is  not  known.  It  rea«b  iv  rw  o^'o^n  tov 
KoX  'li/v  Xv  Kui  ;rt^  ayiov.  pafia  axav  Ofuta  XovXa  aftpi  KTopad  ijvaOa  fiaGapovpatt* 
iinv)^afii^v]m  to  /i[c]ya  ovofm  'Ian*  4w6(rrpafnv  ttjv  iirt<f>t[^p]ofihnriv  6<f>&aX' 
fii'[a1v  KOI  i.ir]lKt]Ti  (d(jT]i  o4>B^i\fi .  .  .  vtv.  .  .  .  Thi.s  is  ( r.mslaU'd Xnmen 
GoUes  und  Jesu  Christi  urul  des  Ueiligen  Geiste*!  Grosser  StaUhalter  der 
Tie/e,  Loula-amri,  gebunden  Aal  die  Au^en  ddne  Toehter  di»  Fwftert.  Dem, 
der  den  grossen  Nawen  lao  anru/t,  uende  oft  die  angrei/knit  AugenkrankJ^ 
und  lau  ntcAt  mehr  die  Augenkrankheit,  .  .  . 
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Bwly  Coioafs  The  poblioatUm  in  Frendb  of  tba  leotont  of  1.  K.  8ro> 

R0N08  on  early  money  is  continued  in  R.  Beige  Num.  1909,  i>[i.  1 1  ;1-129  (3  pis. ; 
2  figi^.)-  Tl"^  author  acct-'pts  the  idfritifiration  by  Waldstein  of  the  bundlf^** 
of  iron  obeioi  found  in  the  Argire  Ueraeuin  as  early  forms  of  money,  but. 
n)j«eto  tiie  belief  that  rtaiam  small  objects  of  broiae  from  the  amiie  place 
are  thus  to  be  reckoned.  An  English  version  of  tlie  aime  tttielas  is  began 
in  J    /   X"m.  Xr  ITT.  1<inA.1i)(ifi,  py,.  :{:V}5  (ill.). 

Tecbixique  oi  Ancient  Coinage.  —  A  number  of  coDclasions  concern- 
ing the  anoieni  eoi]>4echnk|ne  that  have  been  leaehed  throngfa  hmg  itiuly 
•an.l  exp  riin.  iitation  by  Pn  (  i<»nk  are  outlined  in  an  article  sent  by  hira 
to  the  Nuniismati»«che  Gesellsciiaft  in  Vienna  {\fonatnUatt  der  Numiimatutchen 
GeselUchafi  in  Wien,  VIII,  pp.  19-22).  Tijey  chiefly  touch  upon  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  flanM  for  plated  and  other  stmdlc  ooins»  and  of  the  moulds  for 
cast  coin^.  A  fvirflier  commimication  is  promised  on  thfl  preparation  of 
dies.  On  these  matters  Siguor  Pioeioue's  oonolasions  differ  widely  from 
those  generally  held. 

Amasona  on  Onak  Oolas.  —  The  accounts  of  Amazons  in  current 
du'tioriar'n^s  of  archaonlocry  (K  t,  Darcmberg  and  Satrlio,  Pauly- 
Wifisowa)  are  corrected  and  supplemeutod  by  F.  Imhoof-Bjlumbb  on  the 
baeia  of  ooto>types  in  Nemhma,  II,  1909,  pp.  1-18  (2  pk.). 

Bphesian  Tesserae. —  Barclay  V.  ]Ikai>  suggests  that  certain  tessen* 
strtirk  at  Kphcsiis  in  quite  early  imperial  times,  hiivi'i.r  on  the  oTn'er<»« 
the  figure  of  a  stag,  and  on  the  reverse  a  bee,  the  inscnpuuns  being  in  the 
past  unexplained,  may  hare  been  a  sort  of  ■'bee^arm.*'  (JVwa.  Chrm^ 
1906»  pp.  281^88;  fig.) 

Coinage  of  Abdera.  —  The  third  part  of  Xomhma,  TI,  1909,  yp.  1-150 
Qi  pis.),  is  given  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  chronology  of  the  coin-issues  of 
Abdera  by  H.  von  Fnmt,  which  series  as  an  intiodnetion  to  the  pteeenta- 
tion  of  the  coinage  of  that  city  in  the  Berlin  Corpus. 

Coinage  of  Berola.  —  The  qricstion  of  the  ohronolon^  of  the  somewhat 
rare  bronze  coinage  of  the  Macedonian  city  uf  Beroia  is  discussed  by  Iluuo 
GABBi^Kn  in  iVennMia,  1, 190e»  pp.  28-^  (pi.),  as  a  snppl^^  III,  1 

Lacedaemon  versus  Allaria.  —  A  rare  coin-type  with  a  helmeted  head 
on  the  obverse,  and  a  seated  Heracles  on  the  reverse,  has  long  been  a 
■object  of  controversy  ooooeming  attribntion.  E.  J.  Sbltman  joins  those 
who  would  assij^Tj  it  to  Laredaemon  instead  nf  to  Allaria.  He  identifies  the 
head  as  that  of  tlie  Amyclaean  Apolh    ( Num,  Chron.  1909,  pp^  1-6  j  2  figs.) 

TtM  llenaa  Tnaoription  sad  Coinage  of  Soatna.  In  oonneetkm  irtUi 
a  detailed  study  of  the  coinage  of  Sestuii,  and  of  the  hitherto  poorly  under- 
j^tocxl  iuHoription  in  honor  of  Menas,  II.  von  Fhitzk  .shows  that  during  the 
period  l';n-l20  b.c.  Sestos  issued  coins  in  honor  of  the  kings  of  I'l^rganjou, 
who  had  gi\  f^n  her  autonomy  and  the  right  of  coinage-  ^Nomi$ma,  1, 1908, 

pp.  1       :  ('!.■) 

The  Berlin  Corpus  Nummoruro.  —  In  Nomimna,  II,  1900,  pp.  36-41,  H. 
▼OK  Fbitze  speaks  of  the  method  of  the  Berlin  Corpu$  NummoruMt  chiefly 
In  answer  to  certain  strietnree  M.  L.  Strack  in  the  (7M.  OMaU  Ans. 
1808»p^l71ff.  (See  also  JT/m^  Vn,  1807,  pp.  1  ir.) 
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Statues  of  Asclepina  in  Pergamon.  —  IT.  von  Fritze  treats  in 
Nomuma^  II,  IMO,  pp.  liMio  (pi.)  of  three  types  of  statues  of  Asdepiua 
•boWD  on  ooinA  ol  Pergamon,  (1)  the  Asclepius  of  Phyromaohaa^  (3)  tha 
•tandlQg  Aaelepins  on  ooina  of  the  imperial  peri«»d,  aad  (3)  Asclepiiu 

enthroned 

Coina  txom  the  Weber  CoUectioa.  —  In  Le  Mu$e'e,  V,  1908,  pp.  300- 
80#  (28  fige.)»  A.  Giibbv  gives  a  brief  aeooant  ol  some  of  the  mosl  ramark< 

able  specimens  of  Greek  coins  in  the  Weber  colle  f' n  v  hic!i  was  sold 
at  auction  in  Munich  in  November,  1908.  Among  these  an  Athenian 
decadrachm,  a  Syraousan  decadracbm  signed  by  £vaenetus,  and  a  gold 
double  stater  of  Philip  n  of  Macedonia  deeerre  mentioo. 

Fbrged  Coins. —  In  Lc  .If./x,'  .  VI,  15)00.  pp.  ^0-12(2  ]>]s.;  18  figs.), 
*    O.  TiiiCATks  discusses  the  subject  of  forged  coins,  gives  the  names  of  well- 
kui>wn  forgers  and  the  characteristics  of  their  ivork,and  finally  classifies  the 
fofgwiea  md  explains  the  mefchods  by  irhioh  thej  may  be  detected. 

OaHBRAK  AKD  MUCBLZiAllBOUB 

TlM  BftMOVMlee  in  Crete  la  tiMir  ftelatlon  to  the  History  of  Bgypt. 

—  In  5.  Bihf.  Arch.  XXXI,  1900.  pp.  i:i.i-n8  {?,  pis.).  11.  R.  Hall  sum- 
marizes the  results  of  the  discoveries  in  Crete  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge 
of  E^)  ptian  and  Oriental  history.  Follovring  the  scheme  of  I>r.  Evans,  he 
divides  the  (li.scoveries  into  three  main  perioda  called  Early  Minoan,  Middle 
-Miiu>;in,  aiul  Late  Minoan,  each  of  which  is  .sulKliviJed  into  three  minor 
periods.  Middle  Minoan  II  was  contemporai7  with  the  twelfth  and  thir^ 
teenth  dynasties  in  Egypt,  while  the  end  of  Late  Minoan  I,  the  whole  of 
Late  Minoan  II,  and  the  beginning  of  Luti;  Minoan  III  were  eontempoiaiy 
with  the  picrhtwiith  dyna.sty  of  Ku>]>t.  'rhe.se  synchroniRnis  are  certain. 
The  Cretan  polychrome  pottery  of  Middle  Miuoau  II,  often  known  as 
Kamine  waie,  has  been  discoTered  with  objects  of  tiie  twelfth  dynasty 
at  Kahun,  and  now  the  deci-siv  r  overy  has  been  made  of  a  splendid 
Kaniiires  pot  in  ftn  nntonchrd  twelflii  ilynasty  tomb  at  .\liyil(i.s.  These 
Egyptian  synchronisms  make  it  pu8Nible  to  determine  the  dates  of  the  Cre* 
tan  epochs  with  considerable  certainty.  Late  Minoan  I  caonot  have  come 
to  an  end  before  K'fiO  is.c.  I. ale  Minoan  III  cimnot  have  begun  after 
1100  B.C.  Conseipiently,  Late  Minoan  ii  lay  between  these  two  outside 
dates.  The  great  catastrophe  which  brought  the  civilization  of  Crete  to  a 
ptenatnra  end  may  be  dated  about  1400  Middle  Minoan  II,  which  ip 
contemporanpoii.s  with  the  twelfth  Egyptian  dynasty.  deponJ.s  for  its  date 
upon  our  interpretation  of  the  Egyptian  chronological  evidence.  Petrie's 
date  differs  from  Meyer's  by  a  full  Sothic  period  of  14C0  years.  It  seems 
impossible  to  put  Middle  Minoan  IT  1600  years  earlier  than  Late  Minoan  II. 
Conspqucntly.  if  wn  must  choose  hptwern  Peti  ie  and  Meyer,  fht?  Cretan  evi- 
dence is  decidedly  more  favorable  to  Meyer's  chronology,  but  Meyer's  date 
seems  a  little  too  late  to  allow  for  the  entire  Cretan  development.  The 
archaeological  evidence  favors  the  view  that  the  earliest  .settlers  in  Crete 
cam<>  from  Africa  and  brought  with  th<Mn  a  civilization  that  was  identioal 
in  its  origin  with  the  begioniugs  of  Egyptian  civilization* 

Orato^yooaMui  Art— In  Jk.  OeaC  Ard^.  L  XI,  1900,  pp.  943-968 
(7  flg8.)i  A.  BucHSL  disonsses  in  some  detail  the  pcoblem  of  Creto-Myoe* 
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naean  art,  and  concludeH  that  a  vigorous  native  art  was  influenced  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  both  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  art.  The  adoption  of  the 
Egyptian  technique  in  painting  naturally  aifected  Cretan  painting,  while 
Babylonian  influence  made  itself  felt  rather  in  the  sculpture.  The  Homeric 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achille.s  exhibits  the  characteristics  of  Creto- 
Myceiiaean  art  and  may  well  be  a  true  picture,  but  it  does  not  ueceiisarily 
imply  that  the  poet  had  ever  seen  such  a  shield. 

Hittltes  in  Oreeoe? —  New  readings  of  cuneiform  texts  with  the  names 
of  the  lliltite  kings  of  the  fourteenth  century  n.c.  show  one  of  the  names  to 
be  identical  with  that  of  Myrtilus,  or  MyrsiluK,  the  charioteer  of  Pelops,  and 
seem  to  put  new  meaning  into  the  old  legend.s  of  Amazons  and  other  Asia 
Minor  peoples  who  came  in  contact  with  the  (Jreeks  on  both  sides  of  the 
Aegean.  Another  important  discovery  is  the  purely  Aryan  and  Sanscrit 
cliaracter  of  the  names  of  gods  worshipped  by  a  people  who  adjoined  the 
Hittites  on  the  east  and  were  closely  connected  with  them.  This  suggests 
an  eastern  channel  for  the  entrance  of  Arj'an  influences  into  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece,  in  addition  to  the  northern  one  by  way  of  Tlirace  and  Phrygia. 
(H.  R.  Hall,  J.II.S.  XXIX,  1»09,  pp.  19-22.) 

Early  Civilisation  in  Northern  Oreeoe.  —  Tn  Annals  of  Archaeology 
and  Anthropology,  I,  10O8,  pp.  118-134  (pi.;  6  figs.),  A.  J.  B.  Wace,  J.  P. 
Droop,  and  M.  S.  Thompson  discuss  the  early  civilization  of  northern 
Greece  in  the  light  of  recent  excavations  at  Zerelia  (^AJ.A.  XIII,  p.  85) 
and  at  other  sites.  The  neolithic  mounds  date  from  about  2500  B.C.  and 
earlier;  and  many  of  them  were  abandoned  about  2000-1800  B.C.,  when  the 
degeneration  in  the  painted  pottery  occurs.    The  red  on  white  ware,  found 

in  such  abundance,  has  not  been 


discovered  at  Chaeronea  or  at  Olym- 
pia,  as  has  been  thought.  About 
1200-1100  B.C.  Mycenaean  influence 
reached  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  and  the 
neolithic  people  came  in  contact  with 
the  bronze-age  people  of  the  south. 
The  coarse  monochrome,  bronze-age 
[tottery  is  due  to  artistic  decay,  not 
to  an  invasion,  as  Tsountus  thinks. 
But  the  bronze-age  cist-tombs,  which 
are  later  than  Mycenaean  times, 
probably  belong  to  an  invading  race 
from  the  north.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  neolithic  sites  in  Aeto- 
lia  and  Epirus  be  explored. 

The  Excavations  at  Prinii, 
1906-O8.  — In  Boll.  Arte,  II,  1JK)8, 


FiGtRK  6.  — Rklikf  fkom  PkixiX.       pp.  141-462(3  pis.;  18  figs.),  L.  Pkk- 

N'lrR  reports  at  .some  length  upon  the 
excavations  carried  on  at  Prinik,  Crete,  from  1006  to  1908  (see  A. J. A.  XII, 
pp.  96  and  362).  On  the  west  .side  of  the  site  is  a  .square  fort,  41  m.  long  on 
each  side,  with  strong  walls  2.30  m.  to  2.60  m.  thick.  There  are  square  towers 
at  the  corners,  and  the  entrance  is  through  the  southeast  tower.  Inscrip- 
tions dating  fronj  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  and  the  begmning  of  the 
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ftixih,  built  into  the  walla,  make  it  probable  that  the  fort  was  built  in  the 
flftii  century  b<o.  on  ibe  site  of  some  Murliar  atrnotora.  It  was  ftbttodoned 

in  Hellenifltic  times.  The  objeote  found  nithm  ifc  were  of  no  great  impor- 
tance. Two  limestone  gravp  yfe/n?  with  figures  scrat^^lipd  in  were  built  into 
the  walk.  One  of  these  represents  the  lower  part  of  a  woman ;  the  other 
Ihe  lower  part  of  a  warrior  advaooiDg  to  the  kft^  while  a  dimlirattTe  figuTO 
in  front  of  him  raises  its  hands  in  suppUoation.  Bronze  was  hardly  found 
at  all ;  but  objects  of  iron  were  numerous,  as  were  vase  frag'ment*.  Some  of 
these  are  archaic,  adorned  with  pre-Hellenic  motives,  such  as  spirals  and 
roa€ftteB;  othen  date  from  the  foorth  and  third  eenturiei.  In  the  middle 
and  eastern  part  of  the  acropolis  were  privat<>  houses,  in  some  of  which  the 
Tooh  were  siipportod  by  columns  of  wood  resting  on  ?rtone  bases.  Many 
fragments  o£  pithui,  witki  designs  pressed  in,  came  to  light  in  tliis  part  of 
the  Many  of  ttiem  date  from  tho  early  Greek  period,  although  the 
decorations  are  of  oarlier  types,  such  as  spirals,  concentric  circles,  rosettes, 
the  herring-bone  pattern,  etc.  There  arc  two  temples  placed  side  by  side, 
but  with  slightly  different  orientation.  These  are  very  early  and  are  the 
real  suoceasors  of  the  Myoenaean  megaia.  The  sculptaree  of  temple  A  were 
of  linieiitone,  paint<Ml.  Along  the  cast  wall  were  found  gfreat  pieces  of  cor- 
nice and  carved  slabs  84  cm.  high,  representing  men  on  horseback  (Fig.  5). 
The  figures  formed  a  continuous 
frieie  along  the  east  front,  whidi 
was  not  provided  with  columns. 
They  are  very  crude.  The  war- 
rior,  diminative  as  compared 
with  the  horse,  ia  nnde^  bnt 
wears  a  cap,  carries  a  small, 
round  shield,  and  brandishes  a 
ipear.  A  reetoraiiott  has  been. ' 
made  of  the  statue  of  tin'  k< >d- 
dess  (Fig.  6).  She  is  seritcd  with 
her  hands  on  her  knees,  clothed 
with  a  garment  reaehii^  to  her 
feet  and  ornamented  below  with 
a  band  of  animals  between  two 
bauds  of  rusettes.  She  has  a 
Ugh  headdress  and  her  hair 
hangs  in  long  curls  on  her 
shoulderi?.  The  throne  on  which  i 
she  sits  rests  on  a  base  adorned 
on  one  ride  with  three  Hons  and  Vmvam  '6w  — SiaToa  or  Gom>mi,  Fnnii. 

on  the  otlur  with  three  deer; 

and  this  in  turn  was  supported  in  some  way,  probably  by  two  columns. 
A  standing  figure  of  the  goddess  was  carved  on  the  under  side  of  the  base. 
These  sculptures  prove  the  existence  of  an  early  Cretan  school  of  artk  The 
presenci'   '  M;-  niiiit  :iN  ui^es  it  certain  that  the  goddess  is  Rhea. 

The  Hecatompedon.^In  Klio,  IX,  1909,  pp.  229-247  (fig.),  E.  Feteu- 
8BII  replies  to  6.  KArte's  critidsms  of  his  views  of  the  Hecatompedon  pnl^ 
lished  in  his  Burgtempeln  (U  r  A  ilu'wiia,  and  discusses  -^nine  of  the  conchuions 
veaohed  by  A.  Friokenhaus  in  Ath.  MiU,  1908,  pp.  17  fL  and  171  if. 
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Minor  OffMrlnCi  at  MphL-^Iii  Klio,  IX,  1900,  pp.  158-lW  (0  iigs.), 
II.  ToMTow  and  II.  BcLLK  dincuss  seven  of  the  minor  offerings  dedicated 

at  Dolphi  (scL'  AJ.A.  XI,  p.  JfIS;  XII,  p.  1^2;  XIII.  p.  21S).  I.  Not  far 
frotn  the  east  end  of  the  Marathon  otfering  and  between  it  and  the  street 
■tood  tbe  tripod  of  the  Athenians.  It  was  dedicated  ia  8$0  b.0.  and  was 
about  1.75  m.  high  and  stood  on  a  three-stepped  base.  2.  Xear  this  iras 
the  IX  inacks  sti  le  {B/\JT.  XX.  p.  677),  which,  as  the  letters  show,  dated 
from  about  the  same  time.  '6.  'J'he  stone  bearing  the  name  of  JPhilopoe- 
nmi  onoa  formed  part  of  tbe  base  of  the  eqnertrian  atatoe  mentioned  bj 
Plutarch  (Philopoemfn,  chn.  2  and  10),  in  which  he  ia  represented  slnying 
thp  tyrant  ^lachanida*!.  Tlit'  gr<mp  must  have  been  erefted  in  1S;)-182  on 
the  uurth  Bide  ol  the  sacred  way  near  the  offering  of  the  Arcadiaaei.  The 
beaa  ivea  2.6  or  8  m.  hmg,  and  the  inDcription  trae  out  on  the  narrow  end. 
4.  The  inscription  Ao  ....  Apy  he  tliinks,  in  opposition  to  Ilointille.  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Wooden  iiurse,  but  should  be  restored  Ao[pd^o« 
iftpydavLTo]  'A/9y[eu>sJ«  It  dates  perhaps  from  407  B.C.  5.  The  base  iu- 
•oribed *PT^rm  probabfy  supported  an  otTerin^  s<  t  up  t^)  ( ommemorate  the 
ovprthrow  of  tho  tyrants  at  Rhcfrinm.  Tliis  stone  should  probably  be  joiiifd 
to  the  one  just  mentioned  which  recorded  the  uaine  of  the  ariiat.  Tl^ 
monument  seama  to  hai«  atood  near  tha  offering  of  the  Tarenttnea.  9.  Tlie 
block  inacribed  witii  the  name  of  Hiero  anpporled  the  firet  of  Iliero'a  oiliatw 
m^i<  at  Dolphi  sot  up  in  482  B.r.  Tliore  was,  howevpr,  also  at  Delphi  a 
statue  of  ilieru  tlie  Spartan,  as  Plutarch  implies^  and  the  inscription  found 
at  Olynipia  {Olympia,  V,  No.  274)  probably  refen  to  another  statue  of  him 
set  up  there.  7.  The  statue  of  Sostratna  {B.C. If.  VI,  p.  446)  atood  near 
ttie  troasiiry  of  the  Sio^  ^Mli       ?.nd  wa«  f>rprtt-d  in  u.c. 

The  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Mauriki.  —  In  Upaucruui  for  1907  (published 
1908),  pp.  180-122,  K.  A.  RoxAioa  describes  tite  temple  of  AitemJa  exca- 
vated him  at  Mauriki  in  Tegea  {AJ^.  XII,  p.  3.')0).  Only  one4liird  of 
the  ea«t*!rn  end  of  the  stylobate  is  preservnd,  I'ut  it  is  <  l^^rtr  lliat  the  toniplo 
dated  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  ».<.:.  and  probalily  had  nix  by  four^ 
teen  columns.  It  was  of  marble*  in  the  Doric  style,  and  tiie  capitals  of  the 
columns  differed  in  form.  Small  pieces  of  a  colossal  statue,  and  fragments 
of  t«rra-c'otta  fit^tirinos.  ;iV»ont  ton  of  which  surely  roprosont  ArftMids,  were 
found,  a»  well  quaii lilies  of  clay  animals,  e^>eciaUy  dog^,  and  weapons. 
In  the  lower  strata  many  small  bronzes  of  tiie  geometric  period  and  geo- 
Xno'i  ii  v  i  -  ^  1  r.   ■  t]]     there  must  have  been  an  earlier  templo  on  this  site. 

Note*  ou  Thaaos.  — In  R.  Arch.  XIII,  1909,  pp.  1-14(14  tigs.),  W. 
Deonxa  publishes  notes  on  the  ancient  remains  ou  the  island  of  Thasos, 
to  supplement  and  correct  the  article  by  Fredrich  In  Aik*  MiiL  1906,  pp.  215 IE. 
The  reliefs  of  Dionysus  and  ireraclr-;  are  found  to  have  decorated  the  base 
at  the  right  of  the  gate.  The  archaic  head  (Ath.  Mitt.  p.  247,  fig.  7)  is  not 
female,  but  male,  an  "  Apollo,"  and  is  assigned  to  the  Chian  school. 

The  Gk-eek  Colonies  North  of  th»  Black  Sea.  —  In  Klio,  IX,  ISOO, 
pp.  139-152,  E.  VON  Stern  shows  the  importance  of  the  Greek  towns  lying 
north  of  the  Black  Sea.  Excavations  in  Kiev,  Bessarabia,  and  Tschernigor 
prom  that  in  neolithic  times  the  name  culture,  with  some  local  differences, 
extended  from  these  regions  as  far  m  Thessaly.  Excavations  on  tiie  island 
of  Berezan  show  throe  difl'-Tout  ]>.Tiods.  In  tlie  oldest  stratum  Kliodian 
and  Ciazomenian  fragments  are  found,  as  well  as  pieces  of  Fikellura  ware; 
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above  thr?sf>  come  Ionian  cylice?,  Coriiitliian  slierds,  etc. ;  and  highf  r  still 
an  Attic  black-tigured  vases  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  severe  red-tigured 
style.  Tombs  opened  at  Olbia,  Panticapaeum,  Pbauagoria,  Gorgippa,  and 
elsewhere  alia  ■how  an  Ionic  civilization  strongly  influttDced  by  Athens. 
The  Tersian  wars  interrupted  tliis:  but  after  they  were  over  Aftic  infltienoe 
became  predominant,  a8  did  the  Attic  dialect.  Under  Koman  supremacy 
these  towns  prospered  greatly,  and  they  oontinndd  to  play  an  importent  part 
in  fhe  cinimieree  between  East  and  West  down  to  the  eleventh  century  a.d. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Aeglnetan  Marbles  as  to  the  Drawing  of  the 
Bow.  —  lu  Z.  Ethn.  XL,  1908^  pp.  845-^00,  M.  Bucuner  disouases  three 
or  four  pontions  of  the  right  hand  in  drawing  back  string  and  arrow  pre* 
paratory  to  shooting  with  thft  bow,  and  concludes  on  tbe  evidence  of  the 
Aeginetan  sculptures  that  among  Cri  ek  tirehers,  in  a  way  which  most 
closely  reaemblea  the  habit  of  tbe  Turks  and  Chinese  of  a  few^  decades  ago, 
the  string  was  caught  in  tbe  joint  of  the  thumb,  and  that  tUn  was  held  llxm 
l»y  resting  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  on  the  nail  of  tbe  thumb.  The 
stiffues-s  of  anything  hwi  a  toy  bow  seems  to  make  tliis  necessary,  so  ronch 
»o  that  the  Chinese  metiiod  was  to  reeuforce  the  strength  of  the  thumb  by 
holding  both  index  and  middle  finger  tlins  phwed,  and  to  pravent  the  string 
from  cutting  into  the  fle^li  by  the  use  of  a  ring  on  the  thumb.  The  latter 
part  of  the  article  treats  somewhat  more  briefly  of  the  Chinese  method  of 
stringing  the  bow,  and  uses  thits  to  elucidate  the  vase  painting  o£  a  man  string* 
ing  a  bow  in  K,  B,  Ak,  d.  W»  1006,  p.  200.  The  bow,  which  is  passed  behind 
the  rii,'ht  lee:,  with  one  end  restinp;  on  the  left  knee  while  the  other  is  held 
in  the  right  hand,  is  pressed  down  in  the  middle  by  the  leg  until  the  string 
passing  iu  front  of  the  leg  can  be  fastened  in  its  notch.  This  Oriental 
influence  raaj  have  come  from  China  through  the  Tartars  and  Scythiana. 

The  Winged  Artemis.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  British  School  at  Athene, 
March  19,  1909,  M.  S.  TiioMPi^ox  showed  that  a  large  number  of  figures  of 
the  winged  Artemis,  with  several  new  variaots,  were  fonnd  at  Uie  temple  of 
Artemis  Orthia  at  Sparta.  These  prove  that  the  type  was  known  on  the 
mainland  tif  Greece  a,K  early  a«t  the  p^nmetric  period,  and  the  writer  arpwd 
that  it  w  ai^  therefore,  reloponnesiau  rather  than  Ionian.  The  goddess  with- 
oat  wings,  but  aeoompanied  by  her  animals,  is  fotind  in  Minoan  art  The 
wings  are  probably  due  to  Oriental  influence.  (  A  then.  April  10, 1909,  |>.  1 1.">.) 

Cybebe.  —  Under  the  title  CijJipbK,  £tude  sur  leu  trangformaUons  pla»tiqrte$ 
d'un  type  divin  (Bordeaux,  1909,  Feret  et  Fib,  131  pp.;  5  pis.;  77  figs.),  G. 
Radkt  diBcnsBes  the  goddess  Cybebe  and  the  Artemisinro  at  fiardis.  The 
first  part  of  this  study  was  |ninted  in  JZ.  J^^  Anr.  X,  [.p.  109-100  (A. J.  I. 
XII,  pp.  i's  fT.),  and  portions  of  tiie  second  part  in  C.  k,  Acad.  Imc,  1&0G» 
p.  2S2,  and  1908,  p.  221. 

The  Rape  of  Peraephona. — In  Anh^  EeL  Xn,  1909,  pp.  285-812, 
L.  Maltkn  argues  that  the  scene  of  the  rape  of  Persephone  was  originally 
located  in  the  Mysian  plain  in  Artrnli^;:  and  that  by  the  sixth  oentury  B.C. 
the  legend  had  been  transferred  to  Kleusis. 

Andent  Birth  Oaatoms.— The  Greek  and  Boman  enetom  of  Ujing  a 
new-horn  infant  ujwin  the  ground  (not  on  a  floor)  and  of  laying  the  dying 
upon  the  ground,  and  the  custom  among  other  nations  of  laying  a  woman 
in  childhirth  on  the  ground,  are  all  illustrations  of  tbe  early  belief  that  life 
has  its  origin  in  the  earth  and  mnst  return  to  the  same  ekment  Among 
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the  Grpcks  and  Romans,  the  kneeling  position  of  a  womnn  in  lalmr  was  a 
form  of  tiie  same  traditioiL.    (£.  Samtkk,  Arch.  Atu.  iiiOH,  cols.  622-o24.) 

The  Anoient  Attte  ddeiiaw — In  *Apx*  1^  PP-  288-814» 
K.  Maltkzo.s  coiic  luiii  s  his  article  (cf.  'E^.  'Ap^-  1907,  pp.  23HfF.  and  1908, 
pp.  1431T. ;  A  J. A.  Xil,  p.  407)  on  the  date  of  tlie  !(p}»liration  of  Melon's 
nioeteea-year  cycle  to  the  Attic  political  calendar.  Ait«r  an  exhaustive 
examimtioii  of  the  epigraphic  and  oilier  avidenoe  and  the  constnietion  of 
various  trial  calendars,  he  concludes  that  the  M*  ton  cycle  was  adopted  in 
422-1  B.C.,  the  fight-year  cycle,  in  582  B.C.,  and  tluit  iiji  to  rw2  a  two-year 
cycle  was  in  vogue.  On  the  basis  of  these  conclusion!*,  he  rev  ises  (pp.  315- 
816)  the  reatoreiioni  of  two  Attic  decrees,  *A^x*  P*  "^t 
p.  61,  respf'ftivfly. 

Zhcpeditio  Alexandri.  Iiib.  V.  —  An  Austrian  military  exj>ert,  Captain 
Veith,  has  demoDstruted  litat  Arrian's  account  of  the  battle  at  the  Uydsispes, 
to  wldch  exception  baa  been  taken  on  military  and  historical  ground*^  ia 

entir  Iv     I   i  t  lit  at  1       r  -t      (R.  OEULEn,  Arch.  Auz.  1008,  col.  522.) 

The  Aucieut  Greek  Hiatorians.  —  In  his  I^aue  Lectures,  delivered  at 
Harvard  University  in  the  spring  of  1008,  Professor  Bury  discussed  the 
works  of  the  Ancient  Greek  Historians,  beginning  with  the  Homeric  poems 
andentlin;^  witli  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  Greek  on  Roman  historio- 
graphy and  the  views  of  the  ancients  on  the  use  of  liistory.  While  the  book 
contains  little  or  no  afcrietiy  axehaeological  material,  the  iUnminating  dia* 
ooasion  of  the  works  and  the  mental  attitudes  of  the  Greek  historians  is  of 
value  to  archaeologists  as  to  all  stmh-nts  of  antiquity.  (The  Ancient  Oreek 
Historians,  by  J.  B.  Bury.  Xew  York,  1809,  The  Macmilian  Co.  x,  281 
pp.  8to.  12.25.) 

Greek  Athletics.  —  In  hin  Philottratos  iiber  Ogmnast'd  (Tx  ips^,  100^ 
Teubner.  vi,  3:5n  ]ip.  Svo.  M.  10),  ,Ti  r.jr«*  Juthner  collects  and  PTaminen 
the  extant  matt^rial  n^lating  to  Greek  athletics.  He  discusses  the  history 
of  flie  terms  Yv/mum/f  and  wmBvrpifirp ;  the  noted  trainers  and  teachers  cf 
athletics,  such  as  Iccus,  Herodicu-*.  and  Dintlnms;  the  writers  on  gymnastic 
training,  like  Theon  ;  th<-  frai^nncnts  of  unknown  iraiSoTpt'^at ;  the  place  of 
atliletics  in  the  works  of  medical  writers  and  philosophers ;  and  the  writers 
irepl  dy wHsr.  The  second  part  of  the  book  containa  a  canfol  intoodnction 
to  the  ircpi  yvfiraoTt/c^  of  Philostratus,  followed  bj  a  critical  edition  of  the 

t^'Xt.  n  tr-i»i-lnt  iort  -hm!  full  '•oinlnt'litarv. 

The  Wiuppmg  oi  Biaves  iu  Greeoe.  —  In  C.  R.  Acad.  Insc.  1908,  pp. 
571-687,  6.  6f JOTS  ^scuases  at  some  length  whipping  aa  a  punishment  for 

slaves  in  Greece,  and  shows  that  at  Athens  the  nuinhcr  of  blows  inJlictipd  on 
a  slave  for  an  offence  was  equal  to  the  number  of  drachmas  fine  for  the  free 
man;  that  the  number  of  blows  must  be  proportional  to  the  crime,  and 
pdice  magistrates  coold  not  iniliet  mote  than  ttty  blows.  In  the  punish- 
ment of  .slaves  Attic  hiw  was  Iminanp  n«?  mm  pa  rod  %vith  the  lawS  of  the 
rest  of  Greece.    In  Athens  the  shiv..-  had  certain  legal  rights. 

Tlie  Prices  of  Meat  in  Antiquity. —In  R.  Stor.  Ant.  XII.  1908,  pp.  306- 
829,  C.  Barbagallo  concludes  his  discnsaion  of  the  prices  of  meat  In  an* 
liquity  (sae  A^.  A .  XIII,  p.  188).  In  tlif  prosrnt  sc't-tion  li*'  inv.>stii;atcs  the 
cost  of  bulls,  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  etc.,  in  Cos,  Attica,  Phocis  (Delphi^,  Arcadia 
(Tegea),  Thessaly,  Phrygia,  and  Sicily.  His  oonolnaions  an  as  follows:  in 
Attica  in  the  sixth  centuiy  and  Sieay  in  the  fifth  eentuiy     the  cost  of  baef 
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ITM  aboat  fiye  francs  per  head  or  twenty-five  ocntitHM  per  oeDtigrani.  An 
RTerage  price  of  beef  in  the  fifth  and  fum  lli  centMries  n.r.  was  fifty-five  to 
sixty-five  frauca per  head  ur  tiiirty  to  thiriy-tive  centimes p«r  centigram.  At 
Atbinw  in  tlie  fourth  oentoiy  and  at  Delos  in  tiie  third  and  second  eenturies 
B.C.  the  price  of  a  pig  wjw  about  three  francs  and  Ihftt  of  a  yoang  pig  from 
nine  to  ten  francs,  or  six  and  twenty  centimes  per  centigram.  Laiiil*  and 
goats'-iueat  were  considerably  cheaper,  a  sheep  or  goat  iu  Attica  of  the 
fonrth  oentorjr  bringing  only  about  nlDet^flvs  oentimes.   At  Deloa  and 

Cos  {>rices  wrre  higher. 

Oreece  in  1810-1817.  —  A  collection  of  about  r»(>0  drawincfs  and  sketches 
made  in  Greece  and  Greek  lands  by  Mr.  C.  R.  (Jockerell  in  the  years  IhlO- 
ldl7  is  now  owned  by  the  British  Museum.  The  subjeote  cover'  all  parts 
of  Greece  and  many  of  the  impoi  fant  sites,  Ix-sklos  CoMstandnople  and  parts 
of  Asia  Minor.  A  large  number  of  iheni  are  naturally  of  archaeological 
interest,  especially  those  of  Aegina  and  Bassae,  where  excavations  were 
going  on  at  the  time.  The  eoUeetlon  is  briefly  deseiibed  Yry  G.  A.  HtfrroK 
in  ./  ff  V  X  X  r  \  1  •m,  pp.  5.3-.')fi  (pi.) . 

Aucieut  Rings.  — In  Musiity  VI,  1909,  pp.  8-17  (21  figs.),  91-98 
(12  li^'.H.),  107-112  (9  figs.),  A.  Sambox  discusses  the  subject  of  ancient 
rings.  The  oldest  rings  known  are  of  ivory  and  come  from  the  preliistorie 
cemeteries  of  Negadah  and  Diospolis  in  Et(y[>t.  The  oldest  seal  rin;,'  non- 
sisLs  of  »  scarab  with  a  piece  of  gold  wire  run  through  it  and  the  ends  con> 
neeted.  Such  rings  were  oommoo  in  Kgypt  in  the  eleventii  and  twelfth 
dynasties.  In  Greece  there  are  the  Mycenaean  rings,  and  rings  of  geometric 
deisiLjiis  dating  from  the  tenth  to  tlie  eighth  emitiiries.  In  the  sixtli  and 
fifth  centmies  a.c.  Greek  rings  were  light  and  in  good  taste }  but  in  the 
fouHh  and  third  centuries  they  beeame  larger  uid  ostentations.  The 
Stnuean  rings  ^'ere  heavy  and  often  made  iis<>  of  a  searali.  The  oldest 
Roman  rings  were  imitations  of  Ktruscan,  but  they  soon  followed  Ileilen- 
istio  models.  The  commonest  form  of  ring  found  at  Pompeii  is  in  the  fonn 
of  a  serpent.  The  rings  in  use  in  southern  Italy  from  the  third  to  the  first 
eentury  came  chiefly  from  Syria  and  Egypt.  In  Bcnnan  Imperial  times 
seals  cut  out  of  onyx  in  sM<*h  a  way  that  the  figure  was  of  a  different  color 
from  the  background  were  common.  In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  a.j>. 
many  strai^  and  complicated  motives  were  introduced.  Sometimes  a  gold 
coin  was  set  as  the  seal,  and  at  this  time  in.scriptions  were  common.  The 
third  artic]«^  tr^ain  of  the  superstitions  attached  to  different  stones  and  of 
the  abraxas  gems. 

Ard&aeolofloal  Btndlea. — The  publishing  of  a  series  of  studies  to 

which  his  >tndt'iits  should  contribute  was  one  of  the  projects  of  tlie  late 
Professor  Fnrtwangler.  Since  his  death  a  volume  dedicated  to  his  mem- 
ory has  appeared  containing  four  monographs  by  former  pupils.  In  pp. 
1-108  (8  pis.;  6  figs.)  R.  Hackl  discusses  the  mercantile  inscriptions  cm 
Attic  vases  and  records  012  examples.  Tn  pp.  107-218  (20  figs.)  A.  IIekler 
dBcusses  and  classities  the  draped  female  statues  of  the  Romaus.  He 
divides  them  into  fifty-one  different  types,  all  of  which  may  be  traced  back 
to  one  of  three  original  types,  that  of  the  fifth  century,  of  tiie  fourth  cen* 
tnrv.  or  of  the  IlelL-nlstie  pt-riod.  Tn  fk^t.  Arch.  T.  Heihlatt.  XT.  lf>09, 
cols.  195-198,  he  changes  his  opinion  of  the  date  ul  Figure  9  from  the  fif tli 
to  the  fourth  oentnxy.  In  pp.  249-4197  (58  figs.)  Eauakd  SoHmDT  dis- 
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cusaes  the  archaic  ninnin;::  fiffnrps  which  hare  onn  knee  on  the  ground.  In 
pp.  399-504  t\g».)  O.  LiPfoLD  examines  in  turn  the  Mycenaean  shield, 
the  Boeotian  elueld«  the  round  ehield,  the  tipio  diield,  end  tiie  shield  In  late 

Greek  timefl.  (Manchri,i  r  .  \  rrhi'io'ni/i.'trhf:  Stiulit'n  dt  in  Andenken  Adi>lf  Furl' 
wiinffhm  (JewidmeL  Miiucheu,  Beck,  viii,  504  pp.;  d  pl«.;  123  figs. 
4to.    M.  Jo.) 

Vh&  Gff«ek  Ven»«ottB«  In  Oonelaintinople.  —  The  Imperial  Ottomen 

^Miii^Miiii  in  f'oiistantinople  has  mrule  a  valualjlf  a<Miiion  to  the  material 
available  for  the  study  of  Greek  tcrra-cotta  figurines  in  publishing  a  de- 
tailed catalogue  of  its  collection.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  flfty- 
lomr  tentK:otta.s  in  all  are  described,  an  unired  aoootding  to  the  phu-v  where 
they  were  found  in  olnmiolti^ical  onlt.'r.  Tlicre  ar»»  sppr1mr»n«5  from  Rhodes, 
Coe,  Ch»lce»  Nisyrus,  Lesbos,  the  Troad  and  Mysia,  Bithjnia  aud  I'outu^ 
El^ieaue,  Notions,  Smyrna,  Priene,  Myrina,  Cyme,  and  a  few  other  paria  of 
Aim  llinor,  Cltalcidioe^  Ttipolis,  (jreece,  Magna  Graecia.  Tuleetine  and 
MpRopotaniiu.  and  from  unknown  sites.  {Catalogue  des  figurines  grecques  de 
terre  cuiie.  Vat  ordi*e  da  miuist^  imperial  de  rinstructiou  pubUque.  Coo- 
•lantinople,  1908,  Ahmed  Ihsan.  iz,  068  pp. ;  15  pie*  Sro.  15  fr.) 

ITALY 

Prehistorlo  Buildings  in  Sardinia.  —  At  an  open  meeting  of  the  Brit 

ish  School  at  Ronif^,  March  12,  1909, 1),  Mackenzie  read  a  paper  nn  hi«»  ex- 
plorations in  Sardinia  during  the  past  seaeon  (iiee  AJ^.  XII,  pp.  470-471). 
He  diaeuaeed  eepeeially  the  nvara^  of  Voei^  a  maariTe  triangular  hnildingi 
atrongly  forti6ed,  with  the  entrance  on  the  south  side.  On  the  ground  floor 
are  four  circular  chambr^rs  with  beehive  roofs.  One  of  thnse  is  in  the  cen- 
tre and  the  other  three  within  the  angles  of  the  triangle,  which  have  rounded 
external  eontoora*  One  enters  through  the  portal  upon  a  email  open  oonrt 
having  a  doorway  at  each  side  leading  to  the  rooms  at  the  base  of  the  tri- 
angle, and  anothrr  doorway  in  front  by  which  the  central  chnmber  is 
reached.  At  th«  left  of  tlie  entrance  is  a  stairway  and  at  the  right  a  niche 
for  the  guardian.  The  moat  remarkable  feature  of  tlie  abroeture  ia  the  es- 

Lstence  of  two  long  curvinL^  corridors  in  tlic  tliiclvness  of  the  wall  of  two 
sides  of  the  triangle,  probably  places  of  refuge.  Above  tlieni  were  other 
similar  corridors.  This  nuraghe  must  have  been  erected  at  one  time  on  a 
definite  plan,  but  otheia  irere  aimpler  buildings  enlarged  from  time  to  time. 
The  nuraghi  of  Xossia,  near  Paulilatino,  lay  in  the  centrp  of  a  contempo- 
rary village  of  round  huts  aud  may  have  been  the  citadel  of  an  independent 
village  instead  of  the  re^dence  of  a  chief.  Ten  remarkable  monuments  of 
the  dolmen  class  were  also  found  in  different  parts  of  the  idand  illustrating 
the  successive  phases  of  ti ansformation  from  dolmen  to  "Giant's  Tomb." 
{Athen.  March  27,  1909,  pp.  88a-it84.)  In  Mon.  Ant.  XIX,  cols.  225-803 
(6  pis. ;  20  figs.),  A.  Takjimblli  shows  that  the  nuraghe  of  PalmaTera  was 
a  dwelling  adapti  d  for  strong  defence.  It  1)elonga  tO  two  periods,  the  old- 
est parts  dating  from  about  l-'W  nr.  The  site  was  probably  abandoned 
about  700  B.C.  Various  objects  found  show  analogies  with  neolithic  and 
bronze4ige  civflheation  in  aoutfaem  Franoe,  Sp^  Sicily^  Crete,  and  ttie 
Aegean;  but  in  genwal  Che  development  was  indigoiona. 
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The  Giauttt'  Tombs  of  Sardinia.  — In  Memnon,  II,  1008,  pp.  180-210 
(27  figs.),  D.  Mackenzie  describes  the  Giants'  Tombs  at  Uttosoddos,  Serra 
Tsargiu,  Sn  Aogiu,  8ena»  Sella  FontMia  Binu,  Sa  Nngi,  San  GSorantii  and 
San  Cnsirno;  and  the  nurnr^hr  at  Melas.  He  bt'lifvos  with  Nissardi  that  the 
nuraghi  were  either  village  castles,  or  forts  commanding  plains  or  valleys 
and  80  ritoated  aa  to  be  capable  of  communication  with  other  nuraghi.  The 
Giants'  Tomba  were  the  burial  places  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  struoturee. 
He  discusser  a  number  of  toiiilm  in  France,  Spain,  and  Great  fiiitailit  in 
which  he  finds  analogiee  with  the  Tombs  of  the  Giauts. 

TIm  IbMsnrainacitB  of  tiw  T»mpla  of  Hteoulaa  at  CorL — Tha  raralta 
of  hia  naaauemente  of  the  -  "iV mple  of  Hercules  "  at  Cori  are  published  by 
G.  OiovAXNOXi  in  Rlmi.  Mitt.  XXIII.  lOOS,  j.p.  109-130  (2  pis.;  5  figs.). 
The^e  were  first  announced  by  W.  U.  (lOomK.vu  in  XI,  1007, 

pp.  100  ff.  It  win  be  loeaUed  tbat  the  moafc  atriking  feature  of  Uiia  temple 
is  the  concare  curvature  (hi  plan)  of  the  facade. 

Trajan's  Column.  —  In  Trajan's  Column  (reprinted  from  Proceedings  of 
the  Britiih  Academif,  VoL  HI,  lK)ndoD,  1909,  Froude.  6  pp. ;  2  pis.  1  s.), 
O.  Bom  explains  hia  diaoovery  of  a  chamber  in  the  baae  of  Trajan's  column 
with  marks  on  the  wall  showing  where  the  urns  of  Trajan  and  Plotina  had 
stood,  and  shows  that  there  had  never  been  a  liill  at  that  spot  (see  A  J. A. 
XII,  pp.  100  and  474).  The  inscription  on  the  coiuiim  ad  declarandum  quan- 
lot  oMhitftntf  moiM  «f  teeu$  kuUig  eper&tts  ftf  «ffe$tu§  he  tranahitea,  ''In  order 
to  make  visible  (i.e.  from  the  summit  of  the  cohnnn.  one  hundred  feet  ahove 
the  sepulchre  of  Trajan)  how  muoh  in  elevation  the  hill  (slope  of  Quirinal) 
and  the  site  (of  the  Forum  Ulpium}  had  been  raised  up  by  such  noble 
irarka  of  ext.'' 

SODIiPniBB 

The  Ovonp  of  the  Muaea  from  &idrlan%  Villa.  In  Jt  Arek.  XII, 
1008,  pp.  860-^363  (pi.),  P.  G.  H'ubnbr  traces  the  hiatory  of  the  group  of 

Muses  now  at  !Ma<lrid  and  est^ihlishes  its  identity  with  eight  Statues  fonnd 
about  ir)00  in  iladriaa's  villa  at  Tivoli.  The  ninth  Muse,  mentioned  by 
Ligorio  (Clarac,  p.  207, 2,  Reinach),  was  neyer  in  Madrid,  but  la  on  tiie  stair- 
way of  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori,  in  Rome. 

A  Faun  with  an  Amphora.  — In  Le  Mu.-'tc,  V,  1008,  pp.  279-284  (pi.), 
N.  ss  Bom£  publishes  a  statuette  17.7  cm.  high  in  the  Metropolitan 
Mttaeam  In  New  York  repraaenting  a  Uam  with  an  amphora  under  hia  arm. 
The  work  is  Roman  and  may  be  compared  with  the  sculptures  found  in 
Hadrian's  villa  at  Tivoli,  but  it  was  pnAiably  in^ired  by  Greek  work.  The 
faun  appears  to  be  just  startiug  off. 

The  OaptMUno  Wolf.— In  Kth,  DC,  1900,  pp.  fi9^7  (2  figs.),  E.  Pitsb-  < 
SEN  continues  his  discussion  of  the  Capitoline  wolf  (A.J.A.  XITT.  p.  222) 
and  shows  tbat  it  owes  its  onjnTi  to  Tonic  art.  It  was  probably  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  immediately  after  the  overthrow  of  the  kings  and  became  well 
known  aa  a  symbol  of  the  Roman  republie  towaida  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  b.c.  through  its  appearance  on  coinn.  At  first  tlie  children  had  no 
name?,  Init  as  lime  went  on  they  became  more  and  more  closely  connected 
with  tlie  story  of  the  founding  of  Home.  The  legend  is  probably  not  Greek, 
althonf^  the  idea  of  ehildieh  being  expoaed  and  being  suckled  by  a  wild 
animal  ia  common  in  Gieek  mythology.  Da  ilrrA.  JScf.  XD,  U00» 
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101-12S,  W.  SoLTAtr  ugon  thii  tbe  Romulus  legend  wm  not  »  Bomsn 
folk  story,  but  owes  its  origin  to  the  Tyro  of  Sophoelei,  through  the 

AHmiin'ui  Rtml  rl  Rninuli  of  Xacviuf?.  The  story  of  the  stirklnip'  wolf,  he 
tiiiuks,  came  from  a  Greek  aource.  Tbe  atotue  of  the  woli  stood  originalljr 
ftlone  ftnd  the  inlutB  were  edded  at  a  later  date. 

▲uimals  in  SOBMI  Soolpture.  — In  Le  Musc'e,  VI,  1000,  pp.  74-77 
(4  fi.!X.-^0<  Bamrox  argupfl  that  the  idea  of  introduciug  4mima.lf  and 
landscapes  into  Roman  sculpture  oame  from  Alexandria. 

Tb»  Bomaa  Boat  frooi  TIooim.— In  A  Soe,  Ant.  1908,  pp.  908- 
810,  A.  Hbrox  db  ViLLsrossK  shows  theft  the  boat  found  at  Vienhe  in 
li'oS  and  supposed  to  be  a  portrnit  nf  Nero  is  really  much  later.  The  style 
pruves  it  to  be  later  than  Coustantiue.  He  argues  with  £.  Bizot  that  it 
probably  representi  the  emperor  If  agnentins. 

The  Technique  of  Glaaa  Busta. — By  a  series  of  experiniesto  K.  Bonr 
has  proved  that  surlt  "^'Iiks  lmst'<  as  are  rep  rose  ntod  by  a  specimen  in  the 
CoD^vatori  Museum  at  Kome,  and  auutlier  al  Strassburg,  were  produced 
't^  modelling  while  oold,  aod  then  firing.  The  poeelbility  of  thia  prooeea 
has  been  hitherto  denied.  Strictly  speaking,  such  a  method  has  to  do  with 
enamel,  rathr^r  than  with  elass.    (Rr>m.  \fiit.  XXIII,  1908,  pp.  145-152.) 

Two  Roman  Bronzes  in  Hungary.  —  la  Jh.  OesU  Arch.  J.  XI,  1009, 
pp.  286^1  (8  iBga.),  A.  HncLnn  pabliebes  a  brome  etatuette  12  om.  lugh 

in  the  National  Miiseuiii  at  Budapest.  It  ii^  a  Roman  work,  but  reproduces 
a  hfth  century  type  created  by  Polyclitus*.  It  represents  a  nudf,  heavily 
built  Hermes  holding  a  tortoise  in  his  extended  right  hand  and  in  his  left, 
whi^h  hangs  by  his  side,  a  roll  of  writing.  There  are  traces  of  wings  on  the 
head.  In  Alexandrian  times  Hermps  \ra?;  identified  with  Tlioth:  hence  tlie 
roll.  The  Hermes  in  R^nsburg  is  the  only  other  example  known  with 
this  attribnte.  A  rtatnetts  of  a  yonthfal  Apollo  in  the  mnaenm  «i 
Vespr^m  is  also  published*  The  god  liuhls  a  jtatera  in  his  extended  right 
hand,  wears  tlie  quiver  strapped  on  his  bai^k,  and  held  in  his  left  hand  an 
object  now  lost.   The  writer  arguea  that  this  was  a  dolpbin. 

Sarly  A|wiH>a  fottmy. — Hie  study  of  Apniinn  pottery  befove  fho 

coming  of  the  Greeks  is  completed  by  M.  Matik  in  RSm,  Mitt,  XXII^ 
im,  pp.  ie7-2«2  (12  plfl.;  0  figa.). 

INSCRIPTIONS 

A  Picene  Inscription  in  Rome.  —  In  Uenfi.  Acr.  Lincei,  X"\TI,  1909, 
pp.  681-094  (tig.)f  L.  Mariani  publibheti  a  I'icene  grave  stele  said  to  have 
been  found  at  Fano  and  recently  acquired  by  tiie  Kireherian  Mneenm  in 
Rome.  It  is  59  cm.  high,  62  cm.  wide,  and  9  cm.  thick,  and  is  slightly 
broken  at  the  righL  On  one  side  is  an  inseriptiott  wiiioh  he  tmnslitemtes 
thus: 

Pa  *  iatieot 

k«  ioteri 
omvtt :  nk 
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A  line  of  connecting  spirals  serves  as  a  border  on  the  left  side,  and  above, 
except  in  the  middle,  where  there  is  a  five^poked  whed.  On  the  ci 

the  8ti  ai  <>  I'l  iinitive  drawini^s  amuiged  in  three  rows.  In  the  top  row 
at  thf  ri^lit  is  a  ship,  and  at  the  left  a  man,  perhaps  in  the  act  of  jumping 
into  a  river.  In  the  middle  row  is  a  battle  scene;  and  in  the  bottom  row  a 
lion  appToeehing  »  men  who  is  perhaps  hunting.  The  drawings  may  be 
intended  to  represent  events  in  the  life  of  the  deceased. 

The  Statue  Base  of  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanni.  —  \n  Jh.  Oest.  Arch.  I. 
XI,  iy09,  pp.  27ti-2y7  (4  figs.),  K.  Rkiscu  discusses  the  inscription  on  the 
etatoe  baae  of  C.  Sempronius  Tudltanu  pnUished  by  A.  von  Pkemecstein 
{ibid.  X,  pp.  261-282;  see  .4./..1.  XTFI,  p.  223)  and  shown  by  Rueoheler 
{Rh.  Mus.  LXIII,  pp.  321  f.)  to  be  written  in  Satoroian  verse.  Ue  restorae 
it  with  the  help  of  Pliny  as  follows : 

[C.  Sempronios  C.f.Tuditanus  iinperator  de  manubitia^ 

IFapodot  .....    .....] 

A  b  AqmMa  od  TiHMmJlvrntn  tiadia  mUU 

[  profliffarit'] 

[  .    .    .    .    doniuit  Uistros  j 

\Bx  «(£n«}r»  §t  TauriMcet  e\oiUnmi  «t  CrniMi] 

[in  montib'\us  coactos  m[  ...j 

[diebns  te]r  quineis  qua[^ter  hastes  super'\nrit 
[fausteisi  tigneia  conai[lieia  Semproni^os  Tuditanu$. 
[tto  itMM]s      1nimjpu\mf  fnHdam  leic]  dtdit  T^nave^ 
[$aenfa£\ria  e<  rmSlm^  olftM  nuigki\ra»  tradk. 

In  Arch.  Ana.  1908,ooL  613,  B.  Dbssau  points  out  that  this  is  the  latest 
example  of  the  U8e  of  Satarnian  metre  for  triumphal  iu.scri{)tioii.s.  Only 
one  other  such  is  known  in  the  original,  that  in  which  Munimius,  the 
destroyer  fA  Coxinth,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Heronles  at  Rome  in  146  B.C. 

A  Militaty  Diploma.  —  In  C.R,  Acad.  Insc.  1909,  pp.  180-184  (2  figs.), 
M.  M.  VAS9IT8  publishes  a  military  diploma  found  a  few  years  ago  at 
Tricorium  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Belgrade.  It  is  engraved  on  both 
sideB  of  a  bronze  plate  16.8  em.  by  14  em.  and  is  dated  Jane  89, 120  A.n. 
This  inscription  proves  thai  Hadrian  held  the  (rAimtda  patuUu  for  the 
fourth  time  in  120. 

Viaua.  —  in  liOm.-Gertn.  KorrespondemUatt,  II,  1909,  pp.  11-12,  F.  Hauo 
■hows  that  ITIana  of  tiie  military  diplmnas  is  Idenlloel  with  YIenna,  modern 
Vienne,  not  with  Rhaetian  Viana. 

Latin  Inscriptions  in  Baltimore.  —  In  the  A  mericnn  Journal  of  PhUnlngy, 
XXX,  1909,  pp.  01-71  and  153-170,  U.  L.  Wilson  publishes  twenty-one 
Lalin  inseripttous  al  Johns  Hopkins  Unffen^,  Baltimore.  Some  of  them 

liad  bfH^n  previously  pnV»!ishc(|,  but  Ww  writer  is  able  to  make  iniportimt 
corrections  and  additions.  Three  have  to  do  w  ith  jura  sepulcranun.  and  one 
(No.  10)  records  the  name  of  a  hitherto  unknown  granary  at  Rome,  the 
Homa  JP'omene. 

Three  Inscribed  Roman  Tiles.  — In  Hfrmes,  XLTV,  1000,  pp.  152-154, 
6.  T^olXs  discusses  two  stamped  tiles  in  the  private  collection  of  Count 
Dominik  Teleky  at  Gemyeszeg.  They  read  LEGVD  and  LEGVG;  that  is, 
Leg^io)  V  l)((icii  (i').  This  jMoves  that  when  in  lt]7-8  A.D.  the  Legiv  VMacf 
dEoiuea  was  ordered  from  lower  Moesia  to  Daoiait  adopted  the  name  i>a«teo,  a 
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title  which  it  dropped  upon  its  withdrawal  to  Oescus  in  Moesia  a  hundred 
years  later.  Another  tile,  iu  the  collection  of  S.  Teglas  in  Torda,  reads 
VEX-  D-  P;  that  is,  Vex(UlttHo)  l){acorum)  P{nrthica). 

A  Sepulchral  Inscription.  I  n  lfc7.  Arch.  Hist.  XXVIII,  lOOS,  pp.  311- 
344,  A.  PiQANioL  describes  a  stele,  found  at  Tebesft  in  Nmnidia,  with  the 
Bepulchral  insoriptioo  of  a  certain  Sextos  Sulineius  Senilk,  a  benefieiarhu 
of  the  inii^rial  l^^tes  Tettiiis  lulianus  and  lavolenus  Firiscus.  This  in- 
scriptidii  fuM.s  the  name  of  the  former  to  the  list  of  the  governors  of  Xumidia, 
aud  seems  to  prove  that  he  hauded  the  province  over  to  iiissucoessor  between 
July,  82  A.D.  and  Mayt  88  a.i>. 

Irrigation  at  Lamaaba. — In  jIfcV.  .4  rch.  Hist.  XXVIII,  1 908,  pp.  373-40.'>, 
F.  G.  PK  Pachtrfk  difsonssps  exluuistively  an  inscription  {C.f.L.  VIH, 
4440),  fragments  of  which  were  found  in  1677  in  Algeria,  containing  regu- 
lations in  forae  eoncaming  irrigation  in  the  Romui  city  of  I«ainft8lia.  Some 
oometions  are  made  in  the  readings  already  publ»hed»  and  the  whole 
iystem  employed  is  described  as  completHy  as  possible. 

Corrections  of  Inaoriptiona.  —  In  CI.  Phil.  IV,  1909,  pp.  190-198,  B.  L. 
Tblmak  from  a  Vatioati  manuscript  corrects  twelve  inaoriptiona  in  CJ.L, 
YI  and  XI,  and  adds  two  hitherto  unpublished  ones. 

Hebrew  Epitaphs  in  Rome.  —  Certain  Hebrew  inscriptions  at  S.  Paolo 
fuori  le  iiiur;v  are  examined  by  V.  Castigliomi  in  B.  Com.  Horn.  XXXV^I, 
1908,  pp.  77-86.  They  are  from  the  very  aaeient  Jewish  cemetery  on  the 
Via  Portiifiisi.s,  recHscovcrcd  in  1904. 

Epigraphic  Bulletin.  — In  R.  Arch.  XIT,  1008,  pp.  411-487.  R.  Caoxat 
and  M.  BbbNIEK,  iu  their  review  of  epigraphical  publications  (July-Decem- 
hw,  1806)  relating  to  Roman  antaquity,  give  the  text  of  188  insexiptioiiSi 
notes  on  pabllcations  relating  to  epigraphy,  and  (pp.  475-487)  f  uU  indiees. 

COINS 

Early  Italian  Coinage  8y stems.  —  An  article  on  the  metrological  bases 
of  the  earliest  monptarv  system  of  central  Italy  contributed  by  E.  J. 
Uaeberlim  tu  Bull.  Num.  VI,  pp.  141-144,  157-162,  is  on  the  line  of  his 
article  on  Hie  same  subject  in  the  Z.  Num.  XXVII,  1908  (see  AJ.A.  XIII, 
p.  'J'Jl'l.    N'ritr'--  Viv  Sfrt.  R:tTT  n-i""  aj'pended. 

Plated  and  Dentellate  Roman  Coins.  —  G.  Dattari  argues  that  plated 
coins  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  seven  of  pure  metal  were  issued  merely  to 
Bseure  to  the  government  its  proper  return  (10%)  for  the  expense  of  strik- 
ing coins.  Dputt'llate  coins  were  designed  to  discourag^p  noiuit^rfeiters, 
through  the  ditlicuity  of  imitating  their  outline  in  rude  moulds.  {BolL. 
Num.  VII,  pp.  33-38.') 

Ronan  Contomlatea  and  Medallions. — A  contribution  to  a  corpus  of 
Roman  contorniates  is  mad"'  l>y  (JK<»r!GE  Macdonat.d  in  describing  miuutvJy 
the  eighty-five  specimens  in  Dr.  William  Hunter's  collection.  (^Nutn.  Chron. 
1009,  pp.  19-o3;  3  pi.)  To  the  same  paper  is  added  a  description  of  fivo 
medallions  accidentally  omitted  from  tin*  author's  catalogue  of  Dr.  Hunter's 
collection  in  .Y<ini.  Chron.  1900,  pp.  O')  IT.  The  medallion  of  Diadumeniaoua 
there  described  (/.c.  p.  109)  the  uuthor  now  fears  may  be  spurious. 

Bronia  Colnafa  of  Antony's  Ptafaotaof  tta  Float. — In  AtV/foI.  JVaai. 
XXI,  1908,  pp.  587-559,  6.  Dattabi  aignes  that  the  letters  ASfAS  found 
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on  coins  of  Antony's  prefects  of  the  fleet  serve  merely  to  indicate  separate 
mintetfts  if  by  number  (1-4, 6),  the  fifth  (E)  not  occurring, perhaps  because 
it  coined  only  silver  (or  pontblj  alao  gold).   An  analytie  table  <A  all 

kno\v!i  fotns  of  this  sorir:^  :ii-f-in|vr-ifj  tli'-  ;;r1  i'-le. 

Debasement  of  Coinage  in  Imperial  Rome.  —  Fr.  Gxecchi,  in  the 
ninetieth  InatalnwDl  of  bis '  Appunti  di  Numinnatiea  Romana '  {Riv.  lud. 
Num.  XXI,  1908»  pp.  520-586),  rejeote  the  belief  hitherto  held  tliat  the 
imporial  debasement  of  tliL'  silver  coinage  ■was  diip  to  tho  lack  of  oonsi  iniirp 
on  the  part  of  the  supreme  rulers,  and  argues  that  it  Ls  to  be  explained 
rather  hy  tbe  riae  in  the  Taliie  of  rilver  aa  oomparad  with  copper.  Imperial 
and  aenatorial  mints  were  kept  in  constant  ac  conl  and  harmony,  and  the 
only  way  to  maintain  the  normal  relatimi  of  value  between  the  silver  coin- 
age aud  that  in  the  baser  metala  was  to  increase  the  weight  of  the  latter  coina, 
or  to  rednee  the  atandard  of  metal  in  the  former.  The  first  expedient  was 
impracticable;  the  second  was  therefore  the  necessary  resort. 

Countermarks  of  Claudius.  —  Countermarks  of  Claudius  I  on  various 
Greek  and  Boman  coins  are  discussed  by  K.  K.  Mowat  in  Num,  Chrotu 
ISOO,  ppw  10-16  (pL),  who  wonld  conaider  each  coina  a  aort  of  prefaee  to 
the  projK  r  Claiidiaii  (■oiiiai;t%  stamped  during  the  early  days  of  his  reign. 

The  Constantiniau  Siliqua.  —  An  intfresting  <li'?cuss5on  of  the  Constan- 
titiian  siii({ua  is  ^umumrized  in  MonalMuU  der  A'ummnatischen  GtmlUchafl 
in  ITMfi,  Vm,  pp.  8(M8. 

liocal  Bronze  Coins  in  Roman  Africa.  —  In  A7io,  TX,  1000.  pp.  194- 
205  R.  Caukat  shows  that  tiie  issuing  of  municipal  bronze  coins  in  Africa 
under  the  sanction  of  Kome  ceased  with  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
eTerywfaere  except  in  Maoretania  Tin^tana  and  at  the  town  of  Babba. 
No  othprs  ^vere  issued,  except  those  struck  by  Clodius  Placer,  the  rival  of 
tialba,  down  to  the  time  of  the  tetiarvhy.  l^ccavations,  however,  in  many 
phKwa  prove  lAwt  there  waa  aa  abmdanee  of  oM  CarthaglidaB  and  Nnmidian 
coins  which  must  have  had  a  local  circulation.  These  obsolete  coins  took 
the  place  of  the  bronze  piecps  strnck  for  local  circulation  in  parts  of  Asia. 
The  reason  iot  tht  ir  existence  as  a  medium  of  exchiuige  was  the  difficulty 
and  expenaa  4rf  trausporting  a  heavy  masa  of  small  coins  from  Rome. 

The  Mints  of  oiurtliage  and  Cysious.  —  In  B.  See,  Ant.  Fr.  1008,  pp. 
200-1*00,  J.  Maurice  points  out  tliat  the  Roman  coins  stamped  SMK 
were  struck  by  the  mint  at  Cyzicus,  not  by  tliat  at  Carthage.  The  latter 
waa  eloeed  in  Bll  A.D.  It  waa  reopened  by  tbe  Taodala,  but  did  not  beoome 
a  mint  of  the  empire  until  the  time  of  Justin  ^  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
518.  The  coins  of  Carthage  were  designated  by  one  of  four  letters  A,  B.  P. 
or  A|  or  by  PK  (^percussa  Carthagine).  Under  tbe  Vandals  aud  iiyzantmea 
tbey  bore  the  kttera  CAR  or  KAR  or  KART.   SMK  ataoda  for  Sacrum 

lien    'if  h'l/ziri. 

Mint  of  Serdica.  —  JfLFs  Maihick  continues  in  E.  Beige  Num.  1909, 
pp.  5-17, 1'iO-liJ  (2  pi.),  his  chrouological  claiieiihcation  of  the  coins  struck 
at  the  mint  of  Serdiea,  805-811  a.i>. 

Coinage  of  Tarentum  aud  Metapontnm.  —  Lieutenant  Ackelio 
Bblleni  describes  and  discusses  in  Bolt.  Num.  YII,  pp.  05-69  (2  figs.),  a 
find  made  at  Tarentum  in  1908  of  114  silver  coins  of  Tarentum,  Meta- 
pontum,  and  Carthage,  dating  from  the  period  of  Hannibal's  occupation 
(312-209  B.O.).  He  aignea  that  at  that  time  boOi  Italian  cities  adoplsd 
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»  Cortnthiau  drachmaretandardof  3.71  grammea,  thus  bringiug  their  coinage 
into  agnNiitteiit  with  that  of  their  Carthaginian  deUT«rar. 

Coinage  of  Terina.  —  In  Nomisma,  I,  1008,  pp.  14-22  (pl.)i  H.  von 
Fritzk  aii<l  H.  Gakblkr  examine  critically  the  inonojjraph  of  K.  Kegling 
on  the  coins  of  Terina  (6&th.  Wincktlmatmtprog,  d.  arch.  (jetteUnch.  xu  BerUn)f 
■od  controrat  oartein  of  his 

OBMBRAL  AHB  Mlfl<»HI Ji A  H JOUS 

Tb»  DIapntoA  VUiitn  off  Biooirio  ▼aranaw. — In  AimaU  «f  Artkattia^ 

and  Anthropology,  I,  pp.  8.3-95  (pL;  3  figs.),  T,  E.  Peet  discusses  the  flinta 
found  at  Hn-onio  nrar  Verona  and  couoliuleH  that,  a!thou};li  fur^cil  (lints 
are  being  made  today  near  Verona,  till  lliu^e  o£  unusual  8ha{*e  need  not  be 
regarded  as  eporicnis.  They  were  perhaps  made  by  palaeolithio  man  after 
the  arrival  of  neolithir:  man  aii<l.  tlHTcfore,  show  neolithic  influence. 

Medicinal  Springs  in  the  Bronze  Age.  —  The  tiae  of  medicinal  springs 
in  the  Bronze  Age  i»  diticutwed  by  L.  PiooaiNi  in  B.  Pal,  It.  IV,  1908,  pp. 
160^101  (pi.;  10  with  qtMud  nfereiioe  to  the  diMOveriea  made  in 
1902  at  Pani^hini,  in  the  proviiioo  of  ForB.  See  nlw  Mend.  Ate.  JUneei, 
XVII,  1908,  pp.  671-673. 

The  Date  of  the  Senrlaa  WaU  at  Rome.  —  Careful  measurementB 
of  the  stones  in  all  the  eiciating  remains  of  the  Servian  wall  show  that  two 
different  unit'?  were  nsed  in  cutting  the  l<lock.s :  the  O^ean  foot  of  .275  m.; 
and  the  tioman  foot  of  .296  m.  These  indicate  two  building  periods 
separated  by  a  partial  destmotion,  whiA  was  nndoobtedly  doe  to  tiie 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  In  390  n.o. ;  and  the  earlier  wall  may  really  belong 
to  tlie  kiii^'ly  j>erind,  as  tradition  savs.  The  sherds  and  other  objects  found 
beneath  the  wall  do  not  indicate  a  date  earlier  than  about  600  b.c.  That 
burials  of  the  footth  eentnry  are  ionnd  within  tiie  line  of  the  wall  is  no 
proof  of  a  later  origin,  ;ls  exceptions  to  the  law  against  intramural  burials 
are  r«v>.>rded  in  several  instnncP!^,  down  to  the  time  of  Cioero.  (P.  Gbat* 
wvauKS,  Arch.  Atu.  1908,  cols.  442-444.) 

Porta  Mompiialte  and  TUi  TrtwrnphaHa.  —  An  elaborate  dfaMnuiioa 
of  the  uses  of  tbt  term  Porta  Triumphalis  and  Via  Triumphalis  by  L. 
MoRPURGO  appears  in  B.  Com.  Rnm.  XXXVI,  1908,  pp.  109-150  (tl  figs.). 
The  conclusions  are  that  there  was  no  fixed  route  for  a  iriumphul  pruces* 
non»  tiioogb  it  ntoally  rsaohed  the  dty  by  way  of  eiHier  41m  Campos  lAurtins 
or  the  Porta  Capena;  that  a  city-gate,  or  an  aqueduct  arch,  or  a  temporary 
arch  for  the  occasion,  would  be  styled  Porta  Triumphalis  ;  that  tlie  mnte  of 
the  particular  Iriumphator  in  question  was  for  the  time  \  la  Triumphalis. 

Th»  Yin  ftinmphalto  la  tlio  Ganpna  MSarttaa*  —  In  Ardk*  ilsf.  XII, 
1909,  pp.  67-82  (plan ;  fig  ),  A.  vov  Domaszf.wski  dis*'iisses  the  buildings 
on  the  Via  Triumphalis  in  the  Campus  Martin;^,  lie  thiukji  the  relief  in 
the  Louvre  reprraenting  a  luatratio  affords  sufficient  evidence  for  identifying 
the  founder  of  the  temple  of  Neptone.  The  warrior  in  tiiis  relief  is  to 
be  identified  as  Mars,  the  niati  bearing  the  standard  as  tlie  .second  censor; 
the  scene  at  the  left  represents  the  taking  of  the  census.  The  date  of  this 
mcmament  is  before  the  time  of  Marius.  He  argues  that  the  temple  must 
have  been  Oected  in  retom  for  a  riotory  obtained  by  the  help  of  Neptune, 
and  by  a  man  who  had  been  oeneor.  Domitins,  the  censor  of  116  m.,  foliila 
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these  conditions  and  was,  therefore,  the  builder  of  the  t«mple.  II is  lU  sccnd- 
aiit  Domitiud,  consul  in  the  year  32,  probably  repaired  the  temple  and 
d«dieatod  in  it  mnkfl  of  Soopas  tak«n'  horn  tbe  ternide  of  Powidon  in 
By/.antium.    Another  lustraito  on  the  oecMion  cdt  tbe  taking  of  the  oenatu 

is  r»'pTT'?CTiti?d  on  the  arch  of  Sci^nsio. 

The  Trophies  of  Mariua  iu  the  Forum.  —  in  Mci.  Arch.  Hist.  XXVUI, 
1906»  pp.  868-801,  B.  LAvsBirr.ViBBRT  ftttempto  to  prove  that  the  MarioHum 

gcuttim  Cimhrit'um  s-tih  Xoris  of  Cic<"'rri  (de.  Ontt.  TI.  2Gf!)  belonged  to  the 
trophies  with  which  Marius  commemorate d  his  victory  over  the  Cimltri  in 
101  B.c.t  and  that  these  trophies  were  set  up  originally  on  the  uui  th  side  of 
the  Fornm.  After  haTing  been  puUed  down  by  SaUa,  fbey  were  nmored 
by  Caesar  Inrir    hi^  aedileship  to  the  Capitoline. 

The  Pone  Furriuae.  —  In  Mel.  Arch.  Hist.  XXVIII,  ItHJH,  pp.  283-4ia6, 
P.  Gadcklrr  fmpplemeute  his  paper  in  B.  Com.  Rom.  1907,  pp.  45-81,  with 
an  elaborate  desoriptioii  of  ihe  remains  of  what  be  believea  to  have  been 
the /ons  Fnrrianr  rit  \hc  bottom  of  the  ravine  in  the  villa  Sciarm  whrre  the 
luem  Furrinat  is  now  located,  and  he  defends  bia  view  against  the  criticism 
of  Hnelsen  in  J?Aik  MitL  1(K)7,  pp.  235-254.  This  fountain  Oauokler  iden- 
tiflea  with  the  Furrinae  yvfuftai  of  several  iinpt  rial  inscriptions,  and  he  be> 
li?»vp»  that  it  furnished  waU-r  for  a  tfiiii  !*•  certain  Syrian  divinities. 
Remains  of  this  temple  he  thinks  have  been  dibuovered  near  by  (see  A  J.  A. 
Xm,  pp.  861  f.). 

Tbe  Topography  of  the  ▼ntlOMI  HUl —  Studies  on  the  topography  of 
the  Vatican  Hill  by  G.  Tomassetti  appear  in  B.  r„m.  Rum.  XXXV 1. 1908, 
pp.  21-41  (figOt  with  q)eoiaI  reference  to  tbe  links  of  connection  between 
the  elasrioal  and  tbe  mediaevaL 

The  AqnedQCts  of  Rome.  — In  J6.  Kl.  AlU  XXIIT,  1909,  pp.  246-200 
(21  f\g!^.\  plan),  T.  AsHBY  nunmariias  the  zeanlte  of  his  study  of  the  aqn^ 
duct8  of  Kome. 

Thm  Ginma  and  the  AmphltJientge  la  Bonan  Art — In  £s  MittA, 

VT.  mnn,  pp.  R2-no  (2  pis.;  n  n\r^.),  O.  Thkatks  gives  a  hvu-f  account  of 
the  jKipular  representations  of  chariot  xaoes  and  gladiatorial  combats  among 
the  Romans,  especially  on  lamps. 

Soman  D«eora.tlvn  Art.— In  L$  MtuAt  TI,  1909,  pp.  62-78  (10  flg^), 
J.  PK  Fovii.rK  di^cusMs  Boniaa  deeoratiTe  art  and  sLows  its  oonneoCion 
with  mediaeval  art. 

A  Ronnd  Altar  at  Bologna.  —  An  altar  from  Bagnacavallo,  near  Ra- 
venna, now  in  the  Museo  (  ivica  of  Bologna,  forms  the  subject  of  a  study  bj 
r.  DtCATt  in  Rr,m.  Mitt.  XXIII,  1908,  j.p.  1:51  1 1 !  (fig.).  Round  iu  form, 
it  has  two  crossed  cornucopias,  and  in  ita  general  style  recalls  the  reliefs  of 
tiie  AraPsds. 

Note  on  the  Walls  of  Epipolna. — In  a  ditooaabn  of  the  operations  of 

the  Sicilian  Kxpi  dition  in  414  n.r.,  H.  Awnny  reaches  conclusions  difTerpnt 
from  those  of  Bury  and  Freeman  and  the  commonly  aocepted  view,  and 
following  more  elosdj  Groto's  suggesHons.  His  pointe  are,  briefly,  that 
Gylippos'S  eounter-wall  was  planned  to  Btrikij  tbe  north  cliff,  not  the  fort  of 
Euryelus,  and  that  it  was  not  carried  much  beyond  the  point  where  it 
crossed  the  line  of  the  Athenian  cross-wall,  having  then  accomplished  its 
puriK>se ;  that  the  lyicdCpaior  rctxos  was  the  Athenian  ckmS'^bII;  that  the  jAtt 
toanliadaemaliipetf'/SiiniB,  not  tto  one  lit  Enijrvlns  only  altboogb  the  aoolh 
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cliil,  uow  so  easily  climbed  at  any  poiut,  has  been  entirely  changed  since  the 
fifth  oentaiy  by  tb«  debris  of  Dion jriiis**  <atf  driStScag  ower  ite  edge ;  that  the 
vpoT€i)(i<rfia.Ta  were  ••ithi-r  (iHtarhed  fort.s  near  (li<_'  new  city  wall,  or  projec- 
tions from  it;  and  that  Labdalum  was  considerably  farther  to  the  fast  thia 
has  been  supposed.    (J. U.S.  XXIX,  1909,  pp.  70-78;  2  plans;  2  i'lga.) 

Vbm  TtamplM  It  PaMiam— Th.  Kluob,  in  CL  PkiL  lY,  1909,  pp.  ST- 
T-*),  attfiiijitr^  Ut  assii^n  to  their  proper  divinities  tlie  tf^iiiple?*  at  Paestnni. 
His  argutnents  are  drawn  especially  frnm  cuius  and  from  Htudy  of  orienta- 
tion, and  his  conclusions  are:  (1)  tlie  temple  of  Neptune  (or,  better, 
Poieidon)  is  conectly  identified;  (i)  the  wnndled  'Baailiea'  is  a  temple  of 
Demeter  and  Kore;  (3)  the  third  QiMk  temple  WaS  tacred  to  AtlWDa; 
(4)  the  Roman  temple  to  Jupiter. 

PompeAl.  — The  seoond  edition  of  Profeimr  Maa's  Pompeji  in  £«fl«»  mi 
Kuu<(  is  praoticatly  the  Gennan  TttnioD of  the  English  edition  pablidied by 
professor  Kel^y.  There  are.  howevpr.  a  few  clian^'es  in  thft  text,  a  new 
chapter  on  the  temple  of  Venus  Pompeiana^  and  twelve  additional  illustra- 
tions. The  prafaee  is  dated  Oetober  19,  1900.  (^Pompeji  m  Leben  md 
/Cunxf,  von  August  Man.  Leipzig,  19(^  Engalmann.  zzii,564|yph;  Upls.; 
304  fif^s.;  plan.    Svo.    M.  17.) 

The  Excavatioiui  in  the  Valley  of  the  Saruo. —  In  B^nd.  Acc.  Lxncei, 
XVXl,  1906,  pp.  409-4d2,  S.  Pais  disonsMS  the  excavations  made  in  the 
Samo  valley  in  1903.  Extensive  regions  were  found  which  had  been  planted 
with  piles,  probaltly  for  agricultural  purposes;  these  are  not  rfmains  of  oak 
ioreets,  as  Patron i  and  von  Duhn  maintained.  Pais  saw  traces  of  a  de- 
stnietive  ernption  of  Vesa^ns  lon^  befcne  that  of  79  and  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  llie  Greek  col  t  i  t  ?. 

Rank  and  Promotioa  in  the  Roman  Army.  —  \n  elaborate  mono- 
grapii  on  rank  and  promotion  iu  the  Kutnan  army,  —  practically  a  treatise 
on  tiw  wboia  ndlitiiy  oqaniaation,— "by  A.  ton  DomassbwsUi  Is  pnb- 
lisheii  in  Bona.  Jh»  117»  1908,  ppw  1-37^  irith  an  appendix  of  epignpluc 
material. 

Social  Life  in  Rome.  —  la  his  Social  Life  in  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Cicero 
(New  York,  1909,  The  Uaomillan  Company.  xT|  888  pp.;  map;  4  fige. 

f  2.25),  "\V.  Warde  Fowr.Fi!  gives  a  clear  and  vivid  picture  of  life  in  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  based  largely  on  Cicero's  letters.  Ue  discusses  the 
topography  of  the  city;  the  lower  classes  of  society ;  the  bnstneae  men  and 
ttieir  methods,  inTesiments,  etc. ;  the  aristocracy ;  marriage;  edooation;  the 
slav^'  popnlation  and  it<«  problems;  tlie  rich  man's  house  in  town  and  coun- 
try; the  life  of  the  well-to-do;  the  holiday's  and  public  amusements;  and, 
flnsJly,  the  religion.  The  book  is  a  complete  aooonnt  of  Roman  life  lor  Uie 
period  of  which  it  treats. 

Roman  Lanterns.  —  In  B.  Soe.  Ant.  Fr.  1008,  pp.  22i-2^,  A.  IK:rox 
]>R  V'lLLEPOssK  exanunes  tbe  statement  that  only  three  or  four  Roman  lan> 
tttnos  have  oomadown  to  modem  times,  and  finds  that  at  least  twenty-seven 
ate  known.  Besides  the  one  found  by  him  at  Ain-el-Hout,  Algeria,  there 
are  three  at  Pompeii,  twenty*one  in  the  moseam  at  liaples,  one  in  Bedii^ 
and  one  iu  Copenhagen. 

BoBuui  Tenrala. — In  B.  Soe.  Ani.  Fr.  1909,  pp.  148-146,  A.Htemr  i>n 
YlLLEKOKSE  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of  bronze  objects,  conaiBting  of  two 
rings  on  either  side  of  a  bar,  giveo  in  M,  Soe.  AnU  Fr,  LXVn,  pp.  208-390 
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(AJ.A.  XTTT,  p.  220).  This  specimen,  which  probalily  came  from  Egypt, 
is  ill  the  ]^ouvre.  The  writer  modifies  his  theory  that  they  were  terrets  to 
far  as  to  admit  that  some  of  the  heavier  one»  may  hem  been  used  for  some 
otlMir  purpose. 

Pi/a  Mnralia.  —  As  a  postsori)>t  io  liis  former  article  on  the  origin  of 
the  lioman  pUum  from  the  ioug  wooden  kitchen  pestle  {A.J»A.  XHI,  p.  229), 
Gt,  KHOVAYsOMBCnr  publithes  %  real  apedmen  of  the  latter  implement^  ze- 
oently  foimd  on  tlie  Alt^  nlmrg  in  Ilessen,  the  probable  site  of  Tadtiu^s 
Jfott'ion.   (Jh.  Arck,  /.  XXlll,  1808^  pp.  181-184 ;  fig.) 

SPAIN 

Prehistorio  Obronology  of  the  Iberian  Fanluarola. — In  R.  An^.  XII, 
1908,  pp.  300-415  (9  fi^>)*  ^-  J ^i--^  >^-  rTF..  coiit  iiiulng  his  diacustMou  of 
prehistoric  chronology  in  Spain  ami  INjitugul  (see  AJ.A.  XITI,  p.  i?*!^) 
treats  of  the  Iron  Age.  The  limits  of  the  first  Iron  Age  are  fixed  proviision- 
ally  betwean  600  and  400  BXf.  1%e  second  bon  Age^  corresponding  chrono> 
l(^{ioaUy  to  the  ^MXhs  of  La  T^ne  I  and  II,  extend  from  400  to  188  b.c.,  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Xtnnatifia  by  Scipio  Aemilianns.  Monuments  of  the 
time  of  trausitiou  from  the  Bronze  Age  to  the  Iron  Age  are  lacking.  The 
Iron  Age  seems  to  be  ushered  in  by  a  CeMo  invasion,  for  the  anna,  fibulae, 
and  other  objects  of  the  early  Iron  Age  reseniMc  closely  the  protoliistoric 
objects  fnmid  in  Ct'ltie  covuitries.  In  spite  of  Punic  objects  fonnd  in  thp 
tombs  of  Villaricoa  (second  Iron  Age),  the  population  of  the  region  was 
probably  Celbo-Iberian,  strongly  Inflnenoed  by  Ponk  enltoie.  The  stataes 
from  Cerroe  de  los  Santos  and  the  bust  from  Klche  are  regarded  as  Spajiish 
works  of  Graeco-Phoenician  style.  I  hid.  XI  IT,  l{>or),  pp.  1,5-;?S  (7  ti«;s.),  monu- 
ments of  the  secoud  Jrou  Age  are  discui^d.  Objects  found  at  Brileiros, 
8abroeo^  and  Anoona,  in  northern  Portugal,  vhidi  lum  been  oompaied  with 
"  Mycenaean  "works,  are  really  piovincial  proiliiftions  of  Romati.  or  possibly 
evea  later,  times,  though  the  early  occupation  of  these  sites  is  not  denied. 

Topographical  Problema.— In  Bonn.  Jb.  118,  1909,  pp.  17-83  (fig.), 
A.  FrickenhatjS  argues,  on  the  basis  of  the  pottery,  that  the  Greek  colony 
of  Kmporion  (Ampurias)  in  Spain  xras  founded  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  »jc.  The  later  strata  of  about  200  ».g.  contain  an  abundanoe 
of  (ma  kind  of  Iberian  pottery,  which  earn  flina  be  dated.  In  "Ae  leoond 
part  of  his  paper  he  agrees  with  Dennis  that  tike  old  Etrosoan  setOeoie&t  at 
Ateno  was  not  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  town. 

FRANCE 

The  Palace  of  the  Bmperor  Julian  at  Paris.  —  In  i2.  ]^t.  Gr.  XXI, 
1908^  ppu  426-488,  L.  on  Tos  discusses  the  question  where  the  palace  occu- 
pied by  die  emperor  Julian  at  Paris  was  situated,  and  eoiu  ludes,  on  the 
basis  of  a  passage  in  Libanius  (f^H.  Foerster,  II,  27l'-J7:!),  that  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  royal  palace  by  the  prefect  Floretitius,  but  took  refuge  in 
the  palace  at  the  Thermae,  whsie  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  st^diera. 
Fri  111!  1.1  If  he  was  escorted  to  the  palace  in  the  city. 

The  Ancient  Aqueducts  of  Lyons.  —  In  his  A  queducg  antiques  de  Lyon, 
C.  Gkkmain  i>E  MoNTAuzAN  publishes  an  elaborate  monograph  on  Roman 
aqnednots,  making  those  of  Lyons  the  basis  of  his  sto^.  He  tells  what  it 
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known  of  tlic  liistrirv  of  Lyons  in  Komrci  times;  then  gives  accounf^!  of  the 
aqueducts  of  Motit-*i'Or,  Crapouue,  ia  iiiuvenue,  te  Gier,  Cordieu,  and  Aliri- 
bel;  mod  finmlly  ^UaeiiMea  the  methods  of  oolleoting  the  water  and  intro* 
duciii^  it  jiiU)  (lie  iiqin'tliH-t :  t;railieiit8;  siphons;  the  construrtioii  of  (he 
aqueduct;  the  workmen  and  their  tool8 ;  reservoirs;  methods  of  distributing 
the  water;  maintenance  and  administration  o£  aqueducts ;  the  laws  relaiiug 
to  diem;  repaiTl^  ete.  (Les  nqu€due$  antiquu  d«  Lf/oH^p&tC  Gemudo  de 
Moutauzan.    T  n  i    1't(»'i  y  y  r n  ix  ;  r.  j.lans;  130  figs.) 

Bibliography  of  Oailo-Romau  Mosaics  of  B^aru.  —  Tn  R.  J^t.  Anc. 
XI,  1909,  pp.  146-166,  P.  Courteai'i.t  publishes  a  bibliography  of  tlio 
Gmllo-Romaii  mosaics  in  Bteni.  Kmelj  ariielee,  most  of  whiek  are  earn* 
innrizcd.  aiv  nipnti'M!'  ;' 

Tlie  Inecriptioii  of  G^lignieux.  —  In  C.  R.  Acad,  Itisc.  1909,  pp.  16-28» 
J.  Loth  ondeiiakMi  to  prove  that  the  ironla  TVieon^  and  panti«eam0l9  of 
the  liHcriptiott  fonnd  at  GMlignienx  (CJ.L*  XIU,  2494)  mean  Oirtg  and 

fonrtfpnth  n'^ppcf  ively.  H»*  translates  the  pas»«a^o  "  ml  rtrnam  omnrhttx  Trt' 
contis  ponemiam  {lienartorum  binorum)  in  }i<Tjiet(^uum),  sic  ut  petrudecamtlo 
emuumatur"  '*pour  un  repa$  de  deux  denitrs  p<ir  tke  h  eervir  torn  lee  mote  de 
irente  Jmere,  de  telle  sorte  qu'U  toU  comomme  le  IdFjemr***  The  calendar  of 
Coligny  shows  that  the  months  of  thirty  ihiys  were  alone  of  pood  omen; 
and  the  fourteenth  day  of  tiie  month  was  obpecially  revered.  Thiii  iusurip- 
tiOD,  together  with  the  calendar  of  Coligny,  proves  that  the  knguage  epoken 
in  the  part  of  Gaol  inhabited  by  the  fiequani  and  the  Ambarri  was  Celtio. 

SWITZERLAND 

Antiqitities  in  Geneva. —  In  R.  Arch.  XlIT,  inOf>,  pp.  210  (pi.;  4 
figs.),  W.  Deonxa  discusses  several  antiquities  in  the  Mus^e  Aruheoiagtque 
at  Oeneva.  The  first  is  a  rade  work  of  stone,  repnsenling  a  nnds  woman 
lying  down,  with  a  small  Cupid  br.sidi'  Iht.  It  was  prohahly  farved  in  mem- 
ory of  a  woman  who  died  in  childbirth,  or  as  a  votive  offering  for  a  favorable 
delivery.  The  types  of  Venus  and  of  Hermaphrodite  are  discussed.  The 
other  objeets  are  bronses.  A  statuette  of  a  nude  Dionysus,  from  Chcvrier, 
is  the  finest  bronze  in  the  musRuni.  It  is  a  standing  figure,  showing  in  its 
style  a  combination  of  Folyclitan  and  Praritelean  elemeote.  Other  bronzes 
iam:  1.  A  nnde standing  Aphrodite  (Vdnos padique),  tnm  Palmyra;  2.  A 
nude  kneeling  man,  l^nMlietttly  about  to  hurl  a  stone  at  an  enemy,  in  style 
resembling  Pergamene  work;  3.  A  mirror  r^"'  adorned  with  figures  of 
DionyeuB,  Eroe,  and  a  maenad.  The -style  ia  uoi  earlier  than  the  third  or 
second  oentaiy  B.O. 

Caesar's  FortificationB  on  the  Khonm.—  In  CI.  Journal,  IV,  1909,  pp. 
;>()!t-4W0,  E.  W.  Mriru.vT  discusses  Caesar's  fortifications  on  the  Rhone 
(B.G.  If  8),  and  concludes,  in  opposition  to  Stoffel  and  others,  that  thej 
were  eontinnona  from  Geneva  to  tiie  Jura. 

GERMANY 

Metz  in  Roman  Times.  —  In  Die  Saalburg,  April  30,  1909,  pp.  305-313 
(plan),  J.  Kreb!}  suromari£e»  ilie  results  of  the  iuv<»tigations  into  the  his- 
toiy  of  Mets  in  Roman  times  published  since  1807.  Abont  60  B.O.  Meta  was 
the  site  of  a  Cdtlo  village  defended  by  atone  walls  on  its  southwest  aide. 
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It  was  called  hy  tho  Romanf?  Divodiinim  or  Divodurum  Mediomatricum, 
and  later,  Mediomatrici,  whence  tUo  modem  name.  It  lay  ^  the  meetitig< 
plaoe  isi  six  important  roadst  and  tlras  sttaiaed  comiMnda],  thongb  not 
political,  importance  at  an  early  date.  The  ampbitlieatre,  discovarad  In 
1902,  prrm=!  to  luivi-  lit'cii  l.iiilt  at  the  beg^ning  of  thf  sf^ond  rfnturr  ,\.n., 
and  to  have  beeu  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  third.  It  could  hold  about  25,000 
peraons.  In  the  foiirtli  oentmy  a  amaller  amphitbeatra  waa  Imilt  near  tlie 
Moselle,  part  ot  the  foondatiooa  «f  which  still  exisfe.  There  arc  remains  of 
four  Roman  brid^fs  and  of  an  aqiifduct.  The  course  of  the  town  walls, 
built  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  ut  known  with  certainty. 
They  contain  many  fragmeoti  firom  tlra  large  amfAitheatre,  were  strength- 
ened by  four  towers,  and  inclosed  an  area  8.1  km.  long.  Metz  was  sacked 
by  Attila  in  451.  Gallic  ijods,  such  as  Epnna,  were  worshipped  along  with 
Roman  gods,  and  in  later  times  Mithra  and  Isis.  The  first  Christian  church 
was  erected  abont  the  jear  800,  in  the  mins  of  the  great  amphitheatre. 

The  Roman  Fort  at  Osterbnrken.  —  In  Die  Saalbuj^f/,  December  20,  * 
Tm»'^  pp.  20:i-?fl7,  H.  Eltestkk  shows  that  the  addition  built  to  the  Ro- 
maa  lort  at  Osterburken  (No.  40  of  the  Limes  Kastelle  ")  was  tlie  strong-  ' 
est  part  of  the  fortifloatiofn.  It  was  bailt  abont  180  A.i>.,  as  an  insoription 
shows,  and  in  considerably  later  tli.m  the  inain  work.  Tho  whole  fort  was 
abandoned  about  the  year  26U.  The  Roman  settlement  was  on  the  site  o£ 
the  modern  town,  as  numerous  remains  prove. 

The  Roman  Fottera  of  Hbeineabem.— In  Die  Saa[burg,  December 
20,  inOS.  pp.  297-301,  E.  HEirsEn  pivps  an  ncrmint,  based  upon  the  exca- 
vations of  Ludowici,  of  the  colony  of  Roman  potters  at  Bbeinxabern.  The 
settlement  was  sstablbbed  about  the  middle  of  the  first  eentnry  a.d.,  and 
continued  until  aboat  the  year  866.  A  brisf  lepoirt  is  made  of  the  objects 
found  np(»i^  t!i<-  '^ite. 

The  Pottery  of  the  Hablchtswald.  —  In  Homiick-GermanUcKes  Korre- 
apwdmtsAlatty  II,  1909,  p.  11,  DBAOSNDORPr  points  out  tbat  ^  pottery 
found  in  the  excavations  in  the  camp  in  the  Habiohtswald  does  not  belong 
to  the   fialtemfir  KoohtApfo." 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Bronse  Reliefs  from  Traiaaumer.— In  JK.  Ontt.Arch.  L  XI,  1900,  pp. 

229-230  (2  pls. ;  figs.),  R.  MuN«;TKRnKnr,  diwnsses  the  tv.rr  frv'mentary 
bronze  plates  found  at  Traiamauer,  in  1885,  and  now  in  Yieiam.  They 
were  originally  attached  to  the  sidto  of  a  pyramid  about  0.6  m.  high.  On 
one  plate  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle  is  an  eagle,  below  which  is  l)oUche> 
nus  with  rhrycriin  '•■ip  iKtlditii,'  the  thunderbolt  in  his  h'ft  hand  and  bran- 
dishing what  be«iuis  to  be  a  hammer  in  his  right.  Below,  at  tl^  left,  is  the 
upper  part  of  a  dlminntiTe  warrior;  and  at  the  rigiit  a  goddess  of  the  same 
das.  In  tlie  field  are  parts  of  three  bulls.  The  second  bronie  has  the 
figure  f»f  Lima  above,  betwe<»n  the  horns  of  a  crescent;  and  below  a  yonth- 
ful  Mars  armed  with  spear  and  shield,  and  accompanied  by  a  gooHe.  A 
bronee  plate  from  Camnntnm  of  rfmilar  styto  Is  also  publisliBd.  AH  tiixee 
dat*'  from  210  t..  270  A.n. 

The  Gold  ObjecU  from  D41).  — In  Jh.  OeM.  Arch.  I.  XT.  1000.  j.p.  2.")0- 
276  (11  figs.),  M.  Ebkrt  describes  tiie  gold  objects  found  in  lUO<i  by  a 
peaatnt  ilk  a  vineyard  aftlMlj  in  SlavoDiAi  and  now  in  Berliii.  He  also  die* 
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cusses  similar  finds  at  Michalkow  and  Fokoru,  and  ooncludes  that  all  these 
gold  ornuneatB  were  made  in  Hungary  in  the  early  Inn  Age ;  that  aeme  of 
them  are  older  thMi  others  in  the  same  deposit ;  and  that  accurate  dating 
is  at  preset  it  impo<^ible.  The  treasure  from  DiiJ  WAS,  per bl^  buried  about 
the  ofiddle  of  the  first  miUeuuium 

BroBM  VeM^  from  Blaaek.  —  In  Jk.  OtML  Aw^.  I.  XI,  1000,  Bei- 
blatt,  cols.  117-134  (21  figs.),  V.  IIoffili.f.r  describes  sixty-niue  bronze 
vesw-ls  found  at  different  times  at  Siasek,  the  Roman  Siscia,  thirty-one 
miles  from  Agraui.  There  are  thirty-nine  kettles  uf  three  different  type.s 
nineteen  Indies  representing  two  ^ypes,  n  sifter,  aa  amphme,  five  jags  of 
diifsrent  shapes  and  pert  of  another,  and  three  Teesels  for  ointmeuk 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Romano-Britiah  Broazes  from  Lamberton  Moor.  —  In Proc.Soc.  Ant. 
XXn,  1»08,  pp.  00-62  (pi. ;  fig.),  R.  A.  Surra  diseosses  twenty'two  objects 
of  bronze  of  KoiTtano-Britiah  workmanship  found  at  Lamberton  Moor,  Ber- 
wickshire. al)()ut  sixty  years  h^o.  These  includo  nili nary  utensils,  a  massive 
collar,  twu  spiral  rings,  and  three  enamelled  brooches,  one  of  which  has 
the  S  sha|ie.  The  hoard  dates  from  tiie  aeoond  eentniy  The  brooohes 
ate  pablished  in  ookn  and  a  list  of  the  extant  bnxMhes  of  the  S  fonn  is 
appended. 

A  Roman  £nameiled  Broooh.  — In  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  XXII,  1908,  pp.  12 
and  14  (pi.),  W.  BnouMB  publishes  with  cobied  plate  n  Boman  enamelled 
brooch  found  near  Staley  in  185T,  and  now  in  his  eolleetion.  Ifest  of  the 

ena'iK'1  H  r»  l>rilli:nit  vi"\  Tiivulf  fmni  rn|)|.<.'r. 

Ancient  Marbles  in  Hdxuburgh.  In  JR.  Arek,  XHI,  IdOD,  p.  266, 
Sbtmouk  db  Rioci  mentions  the  following  aneient  marbles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh museum:  Torso  of  Aphrodite  (Vt  ims  pudica),  half  life  size,  from 
the  Torrie  collection ;  torso  of  Dionysus,  half  life  size ;  statuette  of  draped 
Aphrodite,  very  badly  restored ;  curious  statuette  of  Aphrodite  (head  uiid 
arms  wanting),  standing  with  her  foot  on  a  dolphin;  draped  feinale  statu- 
ette of  von'  Uric  style;  licarl  of  a  youth,  from  Thehps,  presciitf'fl  by  Sir 
T.  D.  C'armichael,  a  renmrkable  work,  related  to  the  head  from  Beneventum. 
The  two  Attic  rellefii  formerly  at  Winton  Castle  (Michaelis,  Anc.  Marblet 
ta  Gitat  Britain,  p.  721)  are  now  in  the  museum  at  Edinburgh.  One,  of 
R(»Mi;in  times,  bears  the  inscriiitioii  KXm'St'n  f  ciff^fniv  e*t  McAtrcoiv  in  thp 
petlinient,  the  other,  appar^ally  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  has  on  the 
plinth  the  inscription  *ApurTOfm)(ij. 

EARLY  CHRISTIAN,   BYZANTINE,  AND  MEDIAEVAL 

ART 

OBRBBAL  AXn>  llI0CBU>AllBOna 

ThB  Date  of  8.  D«netrii»  at  BalooikL  —  In  M.  Artk,  Xm,  1909, 

pp.  S3-101  (fig.),  ().  Takkali  di>»cussc8  the  documentary  and  other  evi- 
dence for  the  date  of  the  church  and  the  mosaia"?  of  St.  Demetrius  at  Salo- 
niki.  He  finds  that  the  church  was  erected  iu  the  fifth  century  under  a 
prefect  Leontiui^  who  went  alter  the  building  of  the  obnrob  to  Sirminm. 
That  eity  was  destroyed  in  441.  Ferh^  the  prafeot  was  (he  Leontins  o£ 
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412  and  413  k.t>.  (rodcx  Tht  mhnianua,  I,  p.  clxxix).  Shortly  hefnro  A.n. 
the  church  was  iujuted,  but  uot  destroyed,  by  tire.  The  work  of  re»tura- 
tion  WIS  toon  began,  tmt  eontinned  some  yaaniv  oertainly  ioto  the  Teign  of 

Constans  II  (>^lt'J  'IiN).    Sume  of  the  existii  .;  m  i   li  -  n  t    !at*_'  tli*;  fire. 

The  Restoration  of  Byzantine  MouQmeuts  in  Greece.  —  in  UpaKTUca 
lot  1£M)7  (published  1906),  pp.  12(>-140  (0  figs.),  A.  Auamantiou  gives  an 
■eeoont  of  tlie  nfMmv  iHiieh  have  been  malde  to  TMrioas  Bynmtaiie  monn- 
iiit^nts  ill  Cn-ece.  At  >ft8tra  the  thirt^^enth  ccntdrv  chiircli  of  Ilagios  Theo 
doros  ha<i  been  carefully  restored,  aud  other  leas  important  monuuieuta  have 
been  repaired  80  aa  to  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible.  At  Daphni  the 
Bouth  wall  of  the  ehoxeb  wlddi  threatened  to  fell  his  been  strengthened  fay 
inm  heamf,  and  otlier  n-pnir-  made  to  oth^r  parts  of  tlui  monaster}'.  A 
Byzantine  museum  has  been  established  at  Mistra  and  one  is  projected  for 
Daphni. 

The  Chrtotian  Celtlo  Iket. — In  Fne.  Soe,  Ani,  XXII,  1908,  pp.  215- 
218  (3  fiKs  ),  O.  M.  Daltojt  discusses  the  early  relations  of  tfi"  f  ^hristian 
Celtic  fret,  and  concludes  that  its  derivation  is  probably  to  be  nought  in 
the  EaaL 

The  Horse  Brooob.  — In  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  XXII,  1908,  pp.  6.^-86  (2  pla.; 
2:{  liK'^  ).  r^-  A.  Smith  di.scus»'f«  the  so-called  horse  brooch  and  two  Saxon 
lead  circular  brooches.  He  also  publishes  evidence  to  connect  the  flam- 
boyant oraMuent  of  pegm  Cdtio  metal  work  vlth  the  apbnl  onuunent  of 
Chrifttan  Celtlo  nunraanripto  and  senlptaTed  atones. 

ITAL7 

Bysantine  Paintings  in  Florence.  —  A.  MuSoz  discusses  three  paint- 
ings in  JNp.  d'Arte,  1909,  pp.  113-ljM)^  whose  style  he  recognizes  as  late 
Byzantine.  The  first  is  the  Madonna  -with  Angfls  in  the  UfRzi,  on  the 
frame  of  which  are  depicted  sixteen  saints  with  their  various  attributes, 
liofiot  avigns  it  to  the  fomrteentli  oentniy.  He  flmb  thaft  the  portrait 
of  Joseph,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whidi  is  placed  abovie  bis  sarcopha- 
gus in  S.  ?^Tnriri  Novella  i-*  tlit'  work  of  a  Byzantine,  not  a  Tuscan  artist,  and 
tiiat  there  la  a  di^repancy  between  the  date  on  the  picture,  1440,  and  that 
on  the  sarcophagus,  1439,  the  latter  befang  the  tme  date  of  the  p*triaieh's 
^feath,  which  occurred  ^vhile  he  was  attending  the  Greek  and  Latin  council 
at  Ferrara.  The  third  pictnm  oonaiderBd  is  the  sixteenth  oentoiy  St.  John 
Baptist  in  the  Academy. 

8^  Vlelro  In  Olvato  and  Iti  Omamont. —  A  deseription  of  S.  Fietvo  in 
Civate  ia  given  in  Monatshefii$  f.  Kuruiwisa.  II,  1909,  pp.  209-dl7»  by  JL 
Fkiokl.  His  comments  have  particularly  to  do  with  the  ornament  em- 
ployed in  the  church,  which  he  considers  as  fundamental  evidence  for  the 
*  erohition  of  Korth  Italian  ornament  in  tiie  eleventh  and  twelfth  oentaries, 
and  a  connecting  link  between  Byzantine  art  and  Romanesque  sculpture 
in  g^pTicrnl.  The  decoration  conf^ists  of  reliefs  on  cancelli  and  ciborium  and 
in  the  crypt,  and  frescoes  on  the  entrance  wall  uud  the  entrance  vault.  The 
fwseoee  and  senlptnrea  ehpw  the  inflnenee  of  Monte  Caasino;  Imt  the  eiborinm 
is  obviously  a  r  ojn- of  that  of  S.  Ambrogio  in  Milan,  and  thus,  dating 
from  about  ll(Ki,  affords  a  terminnx  ante  quern  for  dating'  the  hitter. 

The  Genoese  Family  of  G^ttilnsL  —  In  a  meeting  at  the  British  School 
ai  Athans^  Jannaiy  SS,  1009,  F.  W.  Hasluok  vead  a  paper  on  his  leoent  visit 
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to  Afnos  in  Thrarp  to  pxaminp  the  mediaeval  inscriptions  and  heraldry  of 
the  Ueuoese  family  o{  Gattilusi,  who  held  the  town  irom  i«)84  to  llOCi. 
Important  oorrectbmi  mint  be  maida  in  the  genealogy  of  the  family  ae 
published  by  Hopf.   {AAxn.  February  6, 1909,  y\k  17:1-171.) 

Mediaeval  Monuments  of  Messina. —  In  L>  Musn  ,  1000.  pp.  \?>^ 
56  (9  iigH.),  C.  Enlart  publishes  some  notes  uu  the  mediauval  muuumeQt,<} 
of  Messina  before  the  earthquake  of  1900. 

The  Excavations  in  the  CeoMtmry  of  Friscilla.  —  In  Le  Mufoe,  V, 
inos  vf  .  J.').")  itiO  ("J  figs.).  >f  .\i!fc('iti  concludes  his  article  on  the  exoa- 
vutioiki  iu  the  cemetery  of  i'ntcilla  (^see  AJ.A.  XI,  pp.  123,  377 ;  XIII, 
pp.  234-235).  The  identification  of  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  CresoentiuB 
serves  as  a  starting-^tuiut  for  identifying  the  burial  place  of  Pope  Marcel- 
linus,  who  tru'<l  in  'Wt.  This  is  shown  to  be  tlic  socalhnl  cliiijx'l  of  the 
Acilii,  which  h  decinati d  with  marbles  and  mosaics,  is  well  lighted,  and  iu 
every  way  worthy  of  a  iiu]k>  .   This  eemetery  is  now  known  to  be  the  oldest 

Clir  i-tian  ceinctory  in  Konie. 

The  louio  Capital  of  8.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura.  —  The  Tonic  capital 
in  the  nave  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mnra  which  has  tigured  promiiK  ntly  in 
the  controversy  al>out  Saiuras  and  Batraehoe,  the  architects,  ii  ]>rojHH  of  a 
passage  in  I'liny  (X.H,  xzxvi,  42),  proves  now  to  be  unquestionably 
mediaeval,  and  of  the  same  worknian<ship  as  the  TP%t  of  the  f><*r!es  in  the 
nave,  and  also  of  the  capitals  of  the  portico.  11.  Thikrsch,  who  furnishes 
the  evidence  in  RSm  Milt.  XXIII,  1908,  pp.  153^166  (4  figs.),  calls  attention, 
however,  to  an  arabesquf  n  li«  f,  with  frog  and  lizard,  from  the  Jupiter 
temple  of  the  Porticus  Octavia.  This  appears  to  be  preserved  only  in 
Firanesi's  engraving. 

FRAITCB 

Symbolism  of  the  Smaller  North  Portal  at  Charlieu. —  In  the 
subordinate  portal  of  the  marble  entrance  to  the  twelfth-century  priory 
ol  Charlieu  we  have  on  the  lintel  an  allegory  of  the  Synagogue,  in  the 
tympanum  the  wedding  at  Cana,  and  on  the  archivolt  the  TransfiguratioD» 
with  the  figures  of  Christ,  Mr)s<'s.  Elia3,Peter,James^  and  John.  (P.Matkuk 
in  if.  Art  Chret.  1909,  pp.  Sii-iio.) 

Xconography  of  tlM  Portal  of  Bto.  Bburto  at  Olonm. — The  tympanum 
of  fhe  Romanesque  Church  at  Oloron,  Ba^MS  Fyrantfes,  contains  the  Cruci- 
fixion with  the  customary  attendant  figures.  The  equestrian  figure  which 
crowns  an  engaged  column  to  the  right  represents  Constantine,  and  tlie 
figure  crouching  beneath  his  horse's  hoofs,  the  forces  opposing  Christianity. 
The  left  half-tympanum  oontains  Sobmon  enthroned  between  two  lions ; 
the  ricfht  half-tympanum  has  a  man  battling  with  lions,  an  allegory  of 
human  conflict  with  sin.  (P.  Matkur,  R.  Art.  ChreL  1909,  pp.  23-27.) 

Vbo  AroBatnm  Opua  In  tho  Old  CaUMdral  at  Whirtina.— The  acconnta 
of  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  cathedral  at  Rheims  mention  the  fact  that 
the  Archbishop  Adalberon  destroyed  in  an  arrwihim  opus  or  fornix 
**  near  the  door»,"  on  which  was  placed  an  altar  and  a  font.  Various 
ezidanations  of  this  curious  feature  have  been  given,  the  one  nsually 
accepted  considering  the  opus  to  have  been  the  remnant  of  an  atrium,  and 
outside  the  chiirrh.  The  Comtk  de  L,\*stfyxk  in  C  R.  Acad.  Tnsr.  1P09, 
pp.  228-230,  argues  that  the  structure  must  liave  been  a  tribune  standing 
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insi<lo  the  church  at  the  we<tt'ern  end  of  the  naTAi  and  oitea  ex&mplee  of 
siuiiiai-  ieatures  in  other  Caroliogiuu  churches. 

RamanMqiM  WwnaliM  at  St.  Pons  d«  VhomllcM.  —  Jf«m.  de  la  Soc» 

Arch,  de  Montpellier^  1908,  pp.  lUlff.,  contains  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  tli«^ 
history,  construction,  and  ornament  of  the  ahbey-churrh  of  St.  Pons  do 
Thomi&res,  a  descriptioD  of  the  sculplurt:!*  in  its  cloister  and  oi  tite  gatyes 
Mid  nmpArlB  of  the  town,  bj  J.  SABua  The  moat  Intemtmg  portion  of 
i\w  iiionoLCraph  deals  with  the  sculptured  capitnl.s  of  the  cloistrrs.  wliirh 
belong  to  two  separate  schools,  one  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  other  of  tbo 
twelfth,  and  allied  with  the  Romanesque  school  of  Languedoc 

The  Bible  in  Mediaeval  Senlptiire.  —  G.  Saumu  oommences,  in  R. 
Art  Chret.  IPOf),  pp.  Hf?-  lfi.'i,  a  study  of  Old  Testament  iconnprapliy  in 
Romanesque  aud  (iothic  sculpture,  as  a  supplement  to  his  Vie  du  Chrint 
raeontd*  par  U$  maykrs^  publitbed  ikii.  1005-1908. 

Burly  MMUaaval  Art  la  Swttserlasd.  —  Earlgr  Mediaeval  Axt  la 

Switzerland  forms  the  general  subject  of  an  articla  ill  Monalxheftt  fi 
Kumt'H.xs.  IT.  1909,  pp.  117-138,  by  E.  A.  StOckkt-bkro.  The  more 
important  portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  the  decoration  of  the  churches  of 
the  Yirgin  and  St.  Martin  at  Diaentia,  both  of  the  eighth  oentair.  These 
are  one-aisled  basilicas,  their  outer  decorations  eontisting  solely  of  sunken 
panels  in  the  apse  walls.  The  ititt»rior.  however,  was  richly  decorated  with 
painted  stucco  reliefs.  The  types  of  ornament  used  testify  to  the  mixed 
diaraeter  of  the  nionaatio  population  of  Diaentifl.  The  coiffure  and  drsas  of 
tlie  figures  and  certain  motift  of  onian^t  are  Irish ;  the  remnants  of 
mosaic,  the  stucco  technique,  and  i)i>'  fraijmrnts  of  columns  are  elements 
introduced  by  the  Benedictines  from  luly ;  most  of  the  decorative  tnoUf*, 
partieQlarly  the  frequent  aotohed  onuunent,  are  of  Geimanio  origin. 

Vba  Oi^ltala  la  tiia  OMlMdral  at  Megdebarff. — J^.  /Vnut.  Kun$t$. 

190n,  pp.  r>n-SO  and  lOS-nS  contaijL-^  an  analysis  by  R.  ITamaxx  of  the  .style 
of  the  capitals  in  Magdeburg  cathedral,  tracing  the  development  of  the 
capital-type  from  the  late  Romanesque  to  the  late  Gothic,  the  first  part  of 
the  diaenssion  amounting  to  a  monograirfi  in  the  development  of  the 
mediaeval  capital.  Tlie  latter  part  nf  t}i<"  ^npor  is  an  attempt  to  isolate  the 
work  of  the  various  sculptors  who  weru  employed  on  the  cathedraL 


AUSTRIA  HUNGARY 

A  Moslem  Cup  at  Imubruok.  —  There  is  in  the  museum  at  Innsbruck 
a  cup  whieh  is  the  only  dated  example  of  Moslem  doitonnd  enamel  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  belonged  according  to  the  insoiiptioa  to  a  Seljuk  emir 
whose  reign  ended  in  1144,  and  been  cited  as  an  example  of  Chinese 
influenoe  od  the  mediaeval  art  of  western  Asia.  But  no  dated  example  of 
Chinese  elo^nntf  oaa  be  fonnd  before  the  fionrtoentli  eeatniyf  and  Hie  pn^ 
totjypes  of  the  deooxatioos  on  the  Innsbrodc  enp  are  aearlr  til  BjiuthM. 
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The  cup  should,  therefore,  he  consideied  M  good  evidence  of  the  infloencaof 
Byzantintn  on  the  Far  East  in  the  eftily  Middl*'  Atre-s  and  particularly  aa 
abowing  that  Chiaeae  1^-ornameut  is  derived  irom  the  Byzantine.  It  is 
tni«^  howavw*  fluil  Chinaae  tndition  that  doiaoiin4  wm  InteodoMd 
into  China  from  Byzantium  by  MoflleuM.  (O.  VOK  FaLU^  IfMMltA^  f» 
KwuhoiMi.  U,  1009,  pp.  2d4^1.) 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

▲  Greek  Diptych  of  the  Seventh  Century.  —  Tn  S.  Bihl.  Arch.  XXX, 
1908,  pp.  255-265  (2  pis.),  W.  £.  Cbum  publishes  a  fragmentary  diptych 
of  ivory,  belonging  to  Hr.  W.  Mdbr  Bryoe,  of  Bdinburgh,  whioli  he  bought 
in  Luxor  in  \U(Y.\.  The  diptych  is  one  of  the  few  eocleriastioal  diptycbs 
extant,  and  no  other  has  a  litiirpcal  text  similar  to  this.  Thf  ront+^nts  of 
the  text  are  discussed,  and  from  Uie  internal  evidence,  aa  weU  aa  ou  palaeo- 
graphio  gitmnds,  the  date  is  plaoed  balWMn  <ISS  and  802  a.ik 

Early  Chriatiaii  and  Byzantine  Ivories.  —  In  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  XXII, 
1908,  pp.  2:^1-2:58,  W.  R.  Lkthahv  discusses  and  dates  a  mimber  of  early 
Christian  and  liy^ntiiie  ivoriesi  in  the  British  and  South  Kensington 
HoBettma.  Some  of  hia  oonduaiona  an  eritieiflad  by  O.  M.  Daltoit. 

A  Relief  Representing  the  Craclfizion.  —  Tn  Pnx-.  Sur.  Ant.  XXTI, 
1908,  pp.  225-231  (pL),  O.  M.  Daltox  discusses  the  much- weathered  relief 
representing  the  crucifixion  in  St.  Dunstan's  church.  Stepney.  He  is  inclined 
to  think  it  pre-Nonnao,  altiiough  ita  eainitial  iaataiea  are  aqnalty  ehame- 
teristic  of  tin-  twelfth  centnry- 

A  I*atten  Prooeaaioual  Croaa.  —  In  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  XXII,  1908,  pp.  41- 
45  (2  pis.),  W.  Pkarcr  publishes  a  latten  proc^sional  cross  at  Lamport, 
Northamptonshire,  which  is  described  in  detail  by  W.  H.  St.  Jokv  Hofe. 
It  is  23,'.  irtclies  high,  iiiflnding  the  socket,  nrv\  i-  of  gilt  htten.  The  arms 
end  in  roixodels  inolosing  engraved  silver  platei^  representing  the  lion  of  St. 
]Cark,tbe  aa^flaof  St.  John,theozof  St  Lnka^aiidiheaingelof  St.  Matthew. 
The  figure  of  Christ  i.^  silvered,  but  the  hair,  crown  of  thorns,  and  loin  cloth 
are  gilded.  On  the  left  is  an  imag*-  of  Miin,%  and  on  the  right  one  of  John, 
both  of  them  gUddl  except  the  faces  and  hands,  which  are  silvered.  The 
data  of  the  oroes  ia  about  1470-1480. 

na  Chatelaine  da  Targy  on  an  iTOiy  Oaaket.  —  K.  Bovinski,  who 
has  offprcd  tli«  latest  PTplanationa  of  Gior^ionp's  levers  in  Casa  liuonanroti 
at  Florence  (see  A.J.A.  XI 11,  p.  243),  by  connecting  the  group  with  the 
Borfnindian  l^end  of  the  Cbatdaiae  de  Vmrgy,  deieribeB  in  MwMiMefie  /» 

K tin. ■if miss.  1909,  pp.  58-n;^,  the  .scenes  on  an  ivory  casket  of  the  fonrteenth 
centnry,  in  the  Mediaeval  Room  of  the  Bntiah  Musoum.  These  soenea  are 
detailed  incidents  of  the  same  story.  • 

Tvro  WXt  Copper  Fanela  of  tiM  Fouxteontti  Oanfniy. — In  Proc  Soc. 

Ant.  XXir.  IfK)'^.  pp.  21f)-22.5  fi?s.).  O.  M.  Dai.tov  di.'»cu-<>;es  two  gilt 
copper  panels  rupresenting  the  crucifixion  and  St.  Bartholomew  recently 
acquired  by  the  British  Museum.  Several  other  objects  in  the  same  style 
ean  be  cited  for  comparison,  among  them  tha  reliquary  in  the  cathedral 
treasury  at  Hheiins.  and  two  panels  in  tlie  Bargello  at  Florenoe,  which  he 
thinks  are  by  the  same  hand.  He  seta  as  the  date  about  the  year  1310,  and 
eomparaa  ttia  iiibikitiPUM  111  tfpo  tiUMnHa^^    the  aaaia  period. 
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RENAISSANCE  ART 

oairaRAL  AMD  MEBCBtjuamom 

Tb0  Vm  of  til*  Aatfqiw  la  tbe  RanafMMioe. — In  an  srtide  on  the 

antique  in  the  Renaissance  in  Monatshefie  f.  Kunstwisa.  II,  1900,  pp.  267-280, 
G.  HiiBNETt  shows  that  the  Isaac  in  Bmnelleschi's  famous  relief,  and  the 
Amor  in  Signorelii's  Triumph  of  Cbaiitity  (Loudun,  National  (lallery),  are 
imitetod  from  the  kneelingt  bound  barberiaQ  Igrpe  in  Somen  art,  probably 

from  such  a  figure  on  the  Arch  of  Constiintinc.  The  collection  of  antiqne 
statucH  fonned  by  Cardinal  Grimani  in  the  early  sixteenth  centurv  iu  like 
manner  furnished  models  to  Raphael.  The  Fallen  Gaul  iu  the  Archaeo- 
logioel  Huaenm  in  Venice,  which  once  formed  part  of  thii  oidleetionr  is  the 
original  of  a  fallen  warrior  in  the  Victory  of  Joshua  over  the  Amorites  in 
the  Vatican  Loggie.  The  Apollo  in  the  same  collection,  also  now  at  Venice, 
was  the  model  for  the  Apollo  in  the  Flaying  of  Marsyas  (Stanza  della  Seg- 
natura),  end  for  the  ApoUo  in  the  Betrofchnl  of  Cn^  end  Fqrohe  in  IdM 

Fame -'inn. 

The  Father  of  Reoaiasanoe  Book-ornament. — Monatskejle /.  Kunatunss. 
1909,  pp.  4G-57,  oontaine  »  Bketeh  by  L*  Bakr  of  Hie  eettvittes  of  Bemhard, 
the  Augsburg  peinter,  who,  through  his  connection  with  the  Ratdolt  press 
in  Venice,  exerted  greet  influence  inn^'n  book-ornamciit  in  It^ily.  His 
designs,  carried  back  to  Germany  by  liatdolt,  supplanted  the  late  Gothio 
omement  and  opened  the  ere  of  BensiBsance  deooration  In  printed  books. 

Notea  OS  ItaUan  Medals.  —  Three  Italian  models  for  medals  are  pub- 
lished in  Burl.  .\fag.  XV,  1909,  pp.  81-85,  by  G.  F.  Hit.t,.  One  bears  the 
bnstof  Giacomo  Negroboni, a  Venetian condottiere who  died  in  1527;  another 
the  portrait  of  en  nnknown  lady  labelled  Barbara  J2e(swma?)  withe  soene  of 
a  hunter  and  nymphs  on  the  reverse ;  the  third  has  a  head  of  Antonio  Galateo. 
All  three  belong*  to  private  ooUections.  Jbtd.  pp.  91-98  the  same  writer  pub- 
lishes five  medals,  three  of  which  are  reproduced  for  the  first  time,  and  two 
entixdy  new.  The  letter  ere  portraits  of  Angelo  Meatlno  BegoiOi  en  nnip 
dentified  doctor  of  laws,  and  of  Charke  Y,  and  ace  both  aaoiibed  hj  Hill  to 
Giulio  della  Torre. 

Miobelaogelo  end  the  Sultan.  —  F.  Saarr,  in  Rq>.  /.  K.  XXXII» 
1909,  pp.  61-66,  dieonsses  the  letter  written  to  Mlehdangelo  in  1519  by  a 
certain  Tonirnaso  di  Tolfo  in  Adrianople,  urging  him  to  come  East  and  enter 
the  service  of  the  Sultan.  He  believes  the  "  art-hating  lord,**  on  account  of 
whom,  the  letter  intimates,  Michelangelo  formerly  refused  to  go  to  Turkey, 
is  the  Sultan  Bajazet  ;  and  the  occasion  meant  was  the  first  invitation  to 
Tnrkey  wliich  Michelangelo  received  in  1506,  after  his  flight  from  Rome, 
through  the  medium  of  some  Franciscan  monkn.  The  *'art4oTing  lord," 
whom  the  letter  goes  on  to  mention  ae  now  reigning,  wonld  thus  be  Selim  I, 
Bajazet's  son  uid  sneosssor.  Previous  interpretations  have  identified  these 
<' lords"  with  sacosBSi^  peshas  of  Adiianopto  or  other  Torke  of  high 
position. 

Tha  Veobalqna  of  mobelaiicelo.— Mehelengelo'e  nse  of  models, 

proved  by  Gottschenski  for  his  sculptured  figures,  also  extended  to  his 
painting,  according  to  an  interesting  study  of  the  que.stion  by  the  painter 
O.  Hettner  in  Monatahefie  f.  Kumtmsa.  II,  1909,  pp.  71-87  and  134-148. 
He  deieriibee  the  method  still  need  among  draughtsmen  for  ze|itodaeuig 
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flyius;  or  hanpni^n  fi?"res,  of  causing  the  Trifxipl  to  lie  on  his  bark  over  a  stool 
or  upon  a  table,  and  turuiug  the  resultant  drawing  in  varioui^  wayu  U>  suit 
the  aomiMiriii(Hi.  The  writer  then  shows  that  ttdB  method  was  used  by 
!Vtichelang«lo  for  tnany  figuresof  tin-  SistiiiO!  Chapfl.  iiotal-ly  :  tlu'  Il.'iman  " 
with  regard  to  which  he  shows  that,  viewed  with  reference  to  this  method 
of  using  the  model,  the  drawings  in  the  Malcolm  and  Teyler  collections  can 
BO  longer  be  SDipeeted ;  two  of  the  angels  witiiPtraaaiymbola;  annmberof 
fipirf>>  in  the  compoaitiouK  of  thf  r<>ilir)i^ ;  and  the  group  of  "  Charon's  boat " 
in  the  l«ast  Judgment,  The  same  use  of  the  model  is  found  in  Signorelli's 
The  Damned  at  Orvieto,  and  a  further  application  of  this  method  of  analy- 
sts of  technique  proves  to  the  writer  that  the  Ganymede  in  tiie  Hofmnseum 
at  Vienna  is  a  copy  after  the  oripnal  sketch  for  one  of  the  boj^UlgSlsin  the 
Farma  cupola,  and  not  from  the  band  of  Corteggio  himself. 

VtALT 

AntonellA  da  Measina.  —  Gaz.  XLl,  1900,  pp.  34-51,  contains  a 

rAtimd  of  the  life  and  work  of  Antonello  da  Messina  dilefly  based  on  the 

recent  discorery  of  the  malB  facts  in  his  life,  by  La  Cort«-Cailler  ami  Di 
Marzo.  The  writer.  H.  Stfi.v,  points  out  that  several  pictures  l^-ariDg  the 
name  of  Antonello  are  to  be  assigned  to  Autunello  da  Saiiba,  Autouelio's 
nephew  and  pnpil,  and  that  at  leMt  two  epochs  are  to  be  rsoognhnd  in  the 
artist's  career:  the  first,  when  he  paiiit.-.l  religious  subjects  exclusively,  and 
the  sfcond  colored  by  his  visit  to  Venice.  The  Flemish  intluOTice  in  Aii- 
toueliu'ti  work  caiiuol,  on  chronological  grounds,  be  accounted  fur  by  mak- 
ing him  a  pnpil  of  Jan  Van  Eyok  as  Vasari  does,  sad  is  best  explaiiiad  on 
th"  il:'-:rv  r>f  sfini-  S-:-.ni;i-ih  intermediary. 

Borgognone's  Periods.  —  In  his  study  of  the  evolution  of  Borgognone's 
style  in  L'Arte,  1900,  pp.  61-02  and  108-118,  G.  Zappa  distinguishes 
four  periods.  The  first  is  represented  by  the  lar^  Madonna  and  Saints  in 
the  Hrera.  and  shows  dose  adherence  to  the  art  of  Vincenzo  Foppa,  and 
the  additional  influence  of  Butinone.  The  independent  creations  of  his 
second  period  are  obviously  the  reaolt  of  the  busy  years  spent  in  the  deoor^ 
tion  of  the  Gertosa  at  Patia,  whither  he  was  called  in  1488.  This  second 
phase,  the  "grav  ppriod."  i;?  marked  by  the  rejection  of  gold  from  his  color 
vocabulary  and  angular  folds  in  draperies,  contra^tting  with  the  severe 
paiallelism  of  his  ftrst  works.  One  nl  the  earliest  prodnots  of  this  phass  is 
the  Crodfizion  in  the  Churoh  of  the  Certoea  at  Parma,  dated  1490,  and  the 
last  picture  pninted  in  this  manner  is  the  TVsrent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
Santo  Spirito  at  Bergamo,  dating  after  150b.  The  severe  repression  of  tone 
wlueh  eharaet^BSS  the  "  gray  period  '*  Is  cast  off  in  the  third  phasSi  which 
is  one  of  deep  and  vigorous  color,  as  well  as  of  a  freer  treatment  of  drapery. 
This  pha-se  ii?  wfll  rpprp«?pntpd  by  thn  four  paintings  in  the  Incoronata  at 
Lodi.  Already  in  the  third  phase,  the  influence  of  Leonardo  can  be  detected, 
and  this  is  this  Astinguishing  charaekeristle  of  tiie  final  period,  iti  whldi 
Borgognone  resigns  himself,  but  with  much  more  reserve  than  the  other 
Lombard^  to  the  more  developed  natoralism  introduced  by  the  Florentine 
master. 

VonuMMO  MaMfte  41*  Odmou— Tommaso  Ifalvitoda  Cono  and  his  son 
Giovanni  Tonunaso  are  His  sobjsots  of  the  first  paper  in  a  series  of  'Stadias 
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in  thp  Xeapolitan  Sriilptnre  of  the  Renaissance  '  hy  A.  Mv^oz.  (Boll.  Arlty 
Jil,  l4H>y,  pp.  uy-7ii  and  8;i-101.)  The  writer  points  out  the  importauoe  of 
theel»pd<^  St.  Lasan  in  the  old  eatbftdnl  »t  MftraeiUm,  at  a  good  example 
of  tlie  pre-XeaiKiHtau  period  of  Tommaso  Malito.  Of  the  sculptures  of  this 
chapel,  in  which  the  sculptor  collaborated  with  Franpfsco  T^aurana,  Mufioz 
assigns  to  hiui  the  decoration  of  the  pilasters  and  tite  column,  the  taber- 
nacle snd  aareophagiis  under  the  aieh  to  the  right,  and  the  statue  of  St. 
Lazarft.  The  rest  of  the  articli'  describ*"'  the  nrtivity  of  Toininaso  and  his 
son  at  Naples,  making  known,  among  other  things,  the  original  design  for 
the  n^onumeut  of  Antonio  d'  Alessaudro  in  the  church  of  Monteoliveto  at 
K^>leB.  The  afyle  of  Tommaso  is  also  analysed,  and  characterized  aa  that 
of  a  decorator  rather  than  tliat  of  a  figure-sculptor.  The  article  closes  with 
a  chronological  list  of  Tomraaso's  workS}  a  sketch  of  the  work  of  bis  bod, 
end  an  appendix  of  documenta. 

Portraits  by  Salviatl.  — C.  Gahba,  in  Ra$8.  d'  Arte,  IX,  1900,  pp.  4-5, 
discusses  the  real  authorship  of  four  portraits  containe<l  respectively  in  the 
Colouua  Gallery  at  Rome,  the  Finaooteoa  at  Xaples,  and  the  Pitti  gallery 
and  the  eoUeotion  of  the  M areheae  Carlo  Niocolini  at  Florenoe.  Tbxiaj^ 
the  resemblaaoe  of  the  Colonna  porbait  to  a  figure  in  Salviati'a  freeooes  in 
the  Palazzo  Famese,  and  the  likeness  of  both  to  Salviati's  own  features,  tlie 
writer  concludes  that  the  Ck>loDua  picture  is  the  painter's  own  portrait  by 
hinuelf,  although  It  was  hitherto  attriboted  to  Oirolamo  da  TreHao.  The 
Naples  picture  also  belongs  to  hitn,  although  once  scribed  to  Raphael,  and 
Salviati'H  style  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pitti  portrait,  attributed  to  Sofaiaronei 
and  the  Niccolini  portrait,  attributed  to  Bronzino. 

Atlrtlmtlcma  to  Antonlnuo  Homano.— A  -work  of  Antoniasao^  eaiiy 
period,  when  he  still  betrays  the  influence  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  is  a  triptych  at 
Ripti,  containing  the  Madonna  in  the  central  panel  and  Sts.  Francis  and 
Anthony  on  either  wing.  The  sauie  manner  is  found  in  a  triptych  ill 
S.  Maria  Uaggiore  at  Tiroli,  and  in  atiU  another  in  8.  Franoeaoo  at  Snbiaeo. 

All  of  theRe  works,  however,  show  the  strengthenini;  influence  on  Roman 
painting  of  Melozzo  da  Forii,  and  some  connection  with  the  Unibrian 
school.  A  Madonna,  signed  Antonitts  pinxU  1494,  which  was  formerly  in 
S.  Salvatore  Lauro  in  Borne  and  now  is  in  the  CoUegio  Pleeno,  is  certainly 
a  work  of  Aiitoniazzo's,  although  hitherto  given  to  AntonioPollaiuolo.  Other 
works  of  his  are :  the  Madonna  and  Saints  in  the  Pantheon  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Pemgino  \  a  freecoed  Annunciation  recently  diacorered 
in  the  same  buildini;;  a  Madonna  and  Saints  in  a  chapel  of  SS.  Giovanni  6 
Paolo,  and  a  frextx)  in  S.  Saba  represent ini;  the  Annuneiation.  (G.Bnuran* 
DiKi  in  Hats,  d'  Arte,  IX,  1009,  pp.  4i*-47i) 

A  Follower  of  Paolo  Uoeello. — C.  Gamba  hae  discoversd  In  a  Lives 
of  Monastic  Saints  in  the  Uffizi  magazines  and  a  Nativity  with  Saints 
in  the  gallery  at  Karlsruhe,  two  works  of  a  follo\r  "r  r  Paolo  l'(  r-llo.  imi- 
tating the  master  in  superficial  features,  but  endowed  with  a  quiiiter  npirit, 
and  with  mneh  less  of  the  naturalistic  esperimenter  than  la  found  in  BmIo. 
{Ri      •  Arte,  1909,  pp.  19-30.) 

The  New  "Ifeonardo  "  at  Milan.  —  The  picture  recently  displayed  by 
a  dealer  in  Milan  and  hailed  by  the  Italian  newspapers  as  the  portrait  by 
Leonardo  onoe  in  the  SetlAla  eolleotioii*  is  a  half -figure  of  a  nnde  woman 
naetnbUiig  Leonatdo'a  mltknown  drawing  at  CbantUly.  F.  Malaausicx 
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Yalm&i discusseti  tiw  new  picture  in  Mom.  d'  Arte,  March,  1009,  pp.  ii-iii,  and 
pionoiuiQes  U  »  lale  work  bMsd  on  tha  ChaatOly  MrtooD.   H.  Cook,  in 

Burl.  Mag.  XV,  lOOd,  pp.  108-113,  enumerates  nine  other  versions  of  Leo 
nardo's  ori^'innl  conception,  and  the  same  numljcr  of  tlic  periodical  jiiiMislies 
an  uiteresung  wax  biusl  ia  tlie  coUectiuu  of  Mr.  Murray  Markit,  which  bttars 
aome  reeemblanoe  to  the  ao-«nU«d  Settila  Leonardo.** 

New  Pictures  by  Lorenzo  Monaco.  — Oswald  Sirkx,  in  r/'  Arte, 
IX,  190i^,  pp.  -V^-^iii,  adds  a  uumlter  uf  pictures  to  the  catalogue  of  Lorenzo's 
works  included  in  the  monograph  upon  that  artist  which  he  recently  puh- 
liehed.  Two  <rf  tiiflea  bucgo  fraMwee  in  the  Arckivio  NotarS»  at  Floreaoo 
belong  to  the  same  series  as  the  frescoes  in  the  adjoining  Chiosiro  delle 
Oblate.  On  the  basis  of  the  two  new  frescoes,  which  represent  the  Nativity 
and  Adoration,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  date  the  whole  series  later  than  1396, 
tiie  date  propoeod  In  Ida  book.  The  central  panel  of  n  tabernacle  in  tbo 
UJRzi  magazines,  rpj^-f"«'Tit?ng  the  Madonna  with  six  saints,  is  also  hy  Lorenzo, 
but  the  wings  were  painted  by  Giovanni  da  Poute.  A  predella  in  the  same 
place,  seen  at  Vallombrosa  by  Crowe  and  Cavaleaaelle  and  by  tbera  ascribed 
to  Lorenzo  Ulmaio,  is  accepted  with  aomo  hesitation  by  Sirdn.  It  repre- 
sents St.  Fraiv  i<^  receiving  tiie  St-Lrn-nta  and  St.  Nicholas  saving  the  ship. 
The  other  attributions  are :  a  sinaLl  CrucitLxion  in  the  Ferroni  collection  in 
Floffence;  another  Crucifixion  belonging  to  Mr.  Herbert  P.  Home;  an 
jbUMinoantion  in  the  Fomari  oolleofeion  at  Fabriaoo  {also  described  by  B. 
Bkren<!OX  in  lilt!.  (T  Arte,  1909,  pp.  1-6);  a  !Ma»lonna  in  the  Spiri  lnn  col- 
lactkm  at  Paris;  and  a  Madonna  in  Mr.  Johnson's  gallery  in  Philadelphia. 

Vow  Workn  bj  teonlMnmOw — New  woiItb  by  Leonbmno  are;  an  allo- 
gorical  painting  in  the  Grandi  collection  at  Milan  of  an  annored  warrior 
kneeling  and  bending  over  a  slff^piTi-if  nymph  ;  and  two  pen  drawings  of 
olaasio  character,  one  in  the  Loeser  collection  at  Milan,  the  other  in  the  col- 
betion  of  Mnoe  Dolgonmkoff  in  Moaoow.  All  flMse  are  attributed  to 
Leonbru  ]'  n  internal  evidence  by  C,  Gamba  in  Ross,  d*  Arte,  IX,  1900,  pp. 
30-.31.  The  Warrior  and  Nymph  in  the  Grandi  collection  has  been  bought 
by  the  UffizL  <f  ^rte,  1909,  p.  141.) 

ftuaoooa  la  B.  Qiovannl  a  Cuboaun  la  Naptoa. — The  fraseoet  in 
tlie  niund  chapel  of  Gianni  Caracciolo  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  a 
Uarbonara  are  the  subject  of  a  .stntiy  hy  L.  Sfrra  in  Bnll.  Arte,  ITT,  lOOfl, 
pp.  I21-13t>.  Tiiuy  consist  of  two  series,  one  devoted  to  tlie  "  Life  of  the 
Ancfaoritea,**  the  other  to  the  *«Histary  of  the  Virgin.*'   The  artist  who 

signed  the  first  series  was  Perrinetto  da  Benevento.  The  Virgin-series  is 
signed  by  Leonardo  da  Hisuccio,  concerning  the  origin  of  whose  style  critics 
differ  widely.  Serra  compares  the  Naples  frescoeti  witli  tlie  series  of  the 
Life  of  TbeoddUnda  in  the  catiiedra]  at  Mcoia,  and  deeidea  tibat  Leonardo 

tan^t  Invr  Irrim-"''!  his  art  from  tlii^^^-. 

Donatello'a  Altar  in  the  Sauto  at  Padua.  —  D.  vox  Hadelk,  in  Jb. 
Prems.  Kunsts.  XXX,  1909,  pp.  35-55,  offers  a  new  reconstruction  of  the 
high-altar  in  the  Santo,  based  on  the  docuraenti,  Haroanton,  Michiel's  de- 
scription, the  rcnuiining  fragments,  and  the  novel  a.ssnmption  that  ifan- 
tegna's  altar-piece  in  8.  Zeno  is  imitated  from  Donatello's  work.  From 
these  he  reconstmets  an  altar  in  the  form  of  a  loggia  with  four  froo  stand- 
iqg  oolnmns,  on  whose  pedestals  are  arranged  the  twelre  teliefs  of  musio- 
Biaking  pntti  still  esistiog  in  the  church.  The  atatnea  an  all  fcaa^tand- 
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ing  within  the  loggia}  in  the  centre  the  Madonna  flanked  by  Sts.  Francis 
and  Anthony;  on  the  left  Bta.  Jnstina  and  Louis  of  Tonlouse,  ou  the 
right  Stft  Ffttsdoeimus  and  Daniel.  On  the  central  panel  of  the  front  «f 
the  podium  appeared  tlie  Pipti.  to  right  and  l^ff  the  arms  of  Francesco  da 
Teigola,  the  donor,  theu  two  reliefs  representing  miracles  of  St.  Anthony, 
eorreapondlng  to  two  otlieta  on  the  rear  &ee  of  the  podinm.  On  Hba  corner 
p;i:]r—  in  front  ami  t  ;ii  vere  placed  the  reliefs  of  the  evangelistic  symbols. 

The  Author  of  a  Trimnpb  of  Death,  at  Palermo.  —  riic  fresco  of  the 
Triumph  of  Death  in  the  Palazzo  8cla£ani  at  Palermo  has  usually  been 
Mttibed  toaFlemiflh artiat^ aided  by  aloeal painter.  L.  Osbola,  inMoMiiAeJle 
/,  Kuntttcint.  II,  1900,  pp.  198-205,  brings  evideuoe  to  show  that  thb  nal 
author  of  the  painting  is  the  Spaniard  Jaimn  Hn^et»  or  some  paintor 
of  the  Catalan  school  very  closely  connected  with  him. 

SMiaoTlno%  Work  In  tha  CnataUUa  nt  Fonta  OaBale.~An  article  in 
Ea$8.  «r  Arte,  IX,  1909,  pp.  }8-5(),  by  Laura  Pittoni,  describes  the  deoon^ 
tions  of  the  castle  built  for  the  (larznni  of  "VVniee  by  .7ac<»po  Sansovino  on 
the  estate  which  bears  the  name  of  La  Caiitaidia.  The  sculptor's  name  ia 
rigned  upon  the  two  earyatida  which  adimi  the  flreplaee  in  the  dining  hall, 
and  he,  and  not  an  aaristent,  probably  did  the  figures  on  the  fireplace  in 
the  Snln  (hgU  Affreschi  'Hip  writpr  f^iints  Out  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
large  papier-mach^  reliei:)  at  iieriiu  and  the  Lourre,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  ftffaivd  ezan|de,  signed  hy  Sanaorino,  eziate  In  Iha  arefttmo  of 

the  hospital  of  S«*riavalk'  Yittoria.  Upon  conipariwiii  with  tliesf  works,  a 
relief  of  the  same  subject  in  the  Villa  of  the  Castaldia  proves  clearly  to  be 
a  work  of  Sansovino  and  one  of  his  best. 

Plotoraa  In  Hw  BorglMM  Q«Il«ry  in  Rons. — L.  Ybntubi  oontribntea 
to  I'  Arte,  lOOf).  pp.  31-5(1.  a  di-fiis  imi  of  !iome  of  the  lat<?  pirtnres  in  the 
Borghese  gallery.  He  notes  Uiu  imitation  of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  to  be 
seen  in  two  female  portraits  by  Bronzino,  assigns  the  Callisto  (No.  304)  to 
Bosso  Dossi  rather  than  to  Battista ;  traces  the  type  used  in  the  Astolfo 
with  the  fjiant's  lion  !  "  tl  rn^irih  a  number  of  other  warrior-heads  by  Dosso 
and  his  imitators;  diticovers  the  subject  of  No.  225  in  the  story  of  Candaules, 
king  of  Lydia,  reeonntad  hy  Herodotns  (I,  8-10) ;  assigns  the  8t.  John 
Baptist  (No.  267)  to  M&bhelangalo  da  Carvraggio^  and  the  FlagaUatiou, 
Ko.  no,  to  Cah-a<-rt. 

Jeaus  at  the  Hooae  of  Zebedee.— In  R.  Ardi.  XIII,  1909,  pp.  120-122, 
Jbamkb  CutfiiOD  calls  attrition  to  a  pictara  in  the  Borghese  gallery  in 
Borne,  which  is  called  "Jesus  in  the  House  of  Zehedee."  It  has  been  attrib' 
nted  to  each  of  thref  Venetian  artists  named  Bonifazio,  who  are  now 
known  to  be  but  one  man,  Bonifazio  Pitati  da  Verona.  In  the  picture  Jesus 
is  represented  seated  on  a  marble  tiuona  in  »  sa|Mirb  palaee;  at  his  feet  ia 
Mary  begging  his  favor  and  pointing  to  her  sons  John  and  James;  at  the 
left  are  Zebedw  and  four  di.sciples.  The  source  of  this  representation  is  the 
Acis  oj'  •S7.  Jame»,  a  work  of  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  (translated 

and  published  by  J.  Ebeisolt,  1006). 

False  Documents.  —  An  arlidc  by  P.  Hiordani  in  L'  Arte,  1907,  p.  27t^, 
entitled  *  8tudi  sulla  scultura  romana  del  quattrocento,'  has  called  forth  much 
criticism  of  the  documentary  evidence  which  its  author  employed.  A  brief 
discnssioil  of  this  documentary  eyidence  Is  oon^buted  to  Rep./.  K.  XXXI, 
1900,  ppb  56-410,  fay  O.  wl  KiooLa,  who  swns  up  his  oonduaions  with  the 
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Nvords:  "His  (GiordaniV)  dncnmpTits  are  either  already  edited,  or  nnable 
to  be  ioand  lor  lack  of  reiereuces,  or  lost  aoiiie  time  ago,  or  axe  tsds&f  by 
fhe  evidence  of  ful*  md  doentoentB  that  oontndiot  them.** 

BCaffeo  Ollvierl.— The  eeiilptor  in  sautll  bioiize-work,  Maileo  Olivieri, 
has  hitherto  been  knowti  merely  V-y  the  appearance  of  hia  signature  on  two 
bronze  candlesticks  iu  S.  Marco  in  Veuioe.  Similarity  in  style  between  the 
figttTM  OB  fheee  eftudleetidki  uid  oertain  other  worin  now  enable  ns  to 
add  nataoriAU^  to  his  ceurre.  The  statut  tt*  s  thus  to  be  assigned  to  Olivieri 
arp:  an  Adam  in  the  KaiftiT  Frifdrith  .Musmitn  at  Berlin;  tliree  dancings- 
girls,  one  iu  the  Louvre,  another  in  the  Mus^^e  de  C'luuy,  and  a  third  in  the 
BieohoffBbeim  ooUeottoo  at  Parii;  and  a  Dancing  Faun  bdonging  to  M. 
Gustave  Dregrlos  in  Fteia,  (W.  fioDS  in      P^vmm.  KmHB,  XXX,  1909, 

pp.  Hl-Hft.) 

Note*  on  Aleaaaudro  Vittoria.  — In  L"  Arte,  190^,  pp.  65-08,  G. 
LoBBinBTTr  eontrihntos  doenmentaiy  evidence  which  ahowa  that  the  jeal- 
ousy on  the  part  of  Sansovino  was  the  cause  of  Alessandro's  sadden  de- 
partjire  from  his  master's  hnftff^n  in  1551,  and  that  Sansovino  in  all 
probability  invited  him  back  in  loo^  to  carve  the  caryatids  of  the  Libreria. 
The  Mmwrj  on  the  facade  of  the  Ldbraria  is  not  bj  Aleaaandro  Yittocia. 

The  Pseado-Boccaooino.  —  In  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Lombard 
artists  who  worked  in  the  Veneto,  fr.  Focot.ARi  describes  the  work  of  the 
pseudo-Boccaccino,  and  assigns  to  him  two  new  paintings^  one  u  Madonna 
irith  Donor  in  the  ohnveh  of  8.  Laiaro  degli  Armani  in  Venice^  llie  other  a 
Madonna  in  the  littio  chnrdi  of  8»  Niooolo  at  Bribano.  (JBoiti  iPArttt  IX, 
1909,  pp.  U-U.) 

FBAStCB 

"Jehan  Cousin.**  — M.  Rot,  in  C.  /?.  Acad.  Imc.  1901,  pp.  102-107, 
unraveh  the  mystery  of  the  life  of  the  artist  Jehan  Cousin,  long  a  puzzle  to 
critics  on  account  of  the  wide  diversity  in  the  dates  of  his  works,  and  hi^ 
oxtnordinarily  long  oareer  aa  an  aotiva  artlat.  He  flnda  that  instead  of  ona 

artist,  there  were  two,  Jehan  Cousin  senior  and  liis  son  of  the  sajne  name. 
The  elder  was  born  about  1490,  became  wealthy,  and  worked  at  his  art  for 
the  most  pai*t  only  as  a  designer,  leaving  the  execution  to  others.  He  died, 
at  the  latest,  in  1.561.  Jehan  Cousin  junior  was  born  about  1522,  and  it 
wa<^  he  who  did  the  drawings  for  the  *^Book  of  Fortana"  and  waa  tha 
authQr  of  the  LUre  de  Powrtraiclurt. 

Tha  UantMeatloB  of  Tltlan*a  Modal  for  the  Pertnlt  of  laaballa  of 
Portugal.-— The  )K^rtrait  by  an  artist  di  trivial  penello,  as  Antino  calls 
him,  V  !i-  >h  Charles  V  gave  Titian  a«;  the  basis  fi)r  iiis  likeness  of  the 
£mpre.-4s  li^abella  of  Portugal  is  identified  by  Koblot  Delokorb,  in  Gas. 
B.'A.  XLt,  1900,  pp.  m-Ui,  with  the  portrait  In  the  RoUot  ooUaetion  at 
Paris  which  he  assigns  to  the  Spaniard  Alonzo  Sanchez  Coello.  The  artlda 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  life,  works  and  art  of  tliis  little-known  painter, 
and  proves  that  Leone  L<eoni's  medal  of  the  Empress,  as  well  as  F.  de  Jode's 
woodent  llkeneaa  of  her,  are  tahan  from  Coello,  and  not  from  Titiaa. 

Notes  on  Drawings  in  the  Iioavre.  —  No.  32,  a  figure  of  SL  Jthn,  at- 
tributed to  Andrea  del  Sarto.  in  a  youthful  study  by  Pontormo,  apparently 
for  the  fresco  of  the  Visitation  in  the  Annunziata  cloister  in  Florence. 
Vo*  186i^  «  design  for  a  tomb,  aaaignad  to  tha  Flonntina  iobool  of  tba 
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fifteenth  bentuy,  is  a  study  by  Leonardo  del  Taaso  for  the  sepulchre  of 

ow  n  fiiiiiily,  whieh  stands  t<i-<1ay,  a  fairly  accurate  copy  of  the  drawing,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  in  Florence.  No.  60,  groups  of  women  and  men, 
assigned  to  Giorgione,  is  very  probably  by  Povdenone.  The  allegory,  No.  8 
of  the  Collection  His  de  La  SaUe,  wbkh  is  given  to  Botticelli,  is  rather  from 
the  hainl  uf  FiMMMSoo  di  Giorgto.  (Cabi4> Gamba in iUm.  ieArie,IX,l9Wf 
pp.  37-4U.) 

HOLLAND 

The  Collection  of  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Qroot  at  Rotterdam.  —  The  col- 
lection uf  Dr.  Hofstede  du  Gruot,  receully  exhibited  iu  the  Boymans 
Mmeam  in  BoMndam,  is  disenased  by  K.  Fbibsk  in  Monatake^f.  Kumhi^. 
TI,  1909,  pp.  22-37.  Tlic  picture.s  upon  which  he.  comments  are:  Portrait  of 
an  Old  Man  by  Karel  Fabritius,  the  original  from  which  J.  Stolker  drew  his 
pretended  portrait  of  Roemer  Visscher;  landscapes  by  Hercules  Segers, 
Jaoob  van  Raisdael,  Jan  van  Goyen;  an  interior  Maiden  with  CavalieiB 
by  Piftfr  de  Ilooch;  an  interior  by  Jacobus  Trel;  a  Young  vScholar  in  Ilis 
Study  by  Gerrit  Dow ;  a  Tavern  Soene  by  Jau  Steen ;  a  Quftrtette  by  K.  de 
^iaehier;  a  drawing  of  two  bovuid  priMiMis  bj  Babana;  •  StiJl  Life  by 
Jan  Fyft  ;  and  Iba  fMaik  of  a  Boy  lyy  Miohial  Bwaerta. 

GERMANY 

The  Master  of  the  Blaubeurer  Altar.  —  In  Monatshefie  f.  Kunstwiss.  U, 
1900,  pp.  11-21,  W.  VuO£  discusses  the  authorship  of  a  wooden  polychrome 
Madoon*  of  the  IdBaerioordia  type,  wbo  ahellen  nader  ber  mantle  »  nnmber 
of  kneeling  Carmelite  monks.  This  statue,  which  is  iu  the  Kaiser  Friedncb 
Museum,  is  by  the  same  liand  \v)iich  carved  a  somewhat  similar  Madonna  in 
the  Maximiliuns-Museuui  at  Augsburg,  and  the  Blaubeurer  Altar,  lie 
belonged  to  the  same  aehool  whidi  prodneed  nbnaan  Biemenaehneider. 

The  Home  of  the  Master  D.  S.— In  Eep.f.  K.  XXXII,  1909,  pp.  16«)- 
171,  P.  Kristkller  pul>lisho.H  twu  woodcuts  showing  the  dependence  of 
Johannes  Wechtliu  upon  this  master,  points  out  his  close  relationship  to 
Bargkniair,  and  suggests  his  Swabian  origin. 

A  Copy  of  Holbein  from  Moderno.  —  Holbein  the  Elder's  Fall  of 
Phaethon,  a  drawing  iu  the  Berlin  Kupferstichkabinett,  is  a  faithful  copy 
from  Moderno's  bronze  plaque  with  the  same  subject  in  the  Berlin  museum. 
Other  cases  of  such  copying  of  works  of  minor  sculi>tui(!  on  the  partol 
Holbein  can  be  cited,  and  in  particular  the  head  of  Pilate,  which  is  con- 
stantly need  in  Holbein's  Passion  pictures  about  1500,  and  is  copied  from 
Flsanallo*a  modal  of  thtt  Astern  Empenir  John  VlII  Falaaf^igQs.  (C. 
Glasbk  in  MwMOA^f,  K%mttwiu*  TU  1909,  pp.  814-819.) 

RUSSIA 

The  Cmclfixion  In  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg.  —  L'  Arte.  IPOf), 
pp.  119-1  fl2,  contains  an  article  by  A.  NKousTROiKrr  upon  the  crucifixion 
in  the  Bermitaga  at  St.  Poteisbnxg  in  whi^  tiie  writer,  after  a  earafol 

analysis  of  the  documentary  and  internal  evidence,  concludes  tliai  the  ))ic- 
ture  is  Tint  an  early  work  of  Rsiphael'.s,  hut  belongs  to  Fwugino's  middle 
period,  daiuig  between  the  yeani  10)0  and  149u. 
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OBSAT  BRITAIN 

Beauneven's  Sketch  Book. — Rocku  Fky,  in  Burl.  Mng.  X  \ ,  15)09, 
pp.  73-75,  in  the  course  of  an  article  on  '  Early  English  Fortraituru '  at  the 
Burlington  exhibit,  reiterates  his  faith  in  the  anthenticity  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Hor* 

gan's  Beauueven  sketch  book,  on  the  ground  that  the  book  \va.s  mentioned 
and  attrihutffl  to  Giotto  as  early  ajs  1810  in  Rosini's  Storia  ddUi  I'Utura^  for 
a  forgery  of  Beauneven's  style  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  then.  (See 
A  J,  A.  XI,  p.  126.) 

UniTUD  BTATB8 

Ttie  Deaoentfrom  the  Croas  in  the  Jarvea  CoUeotion  at  New  Hayen. 
—In  Burl,  Moff.  XV,  1909,  p.  197, 0.  SirAn  describes  tlie  Deaoeot  from  the 

Cross  in  the  Jarres  collection  at  New  Haven  and  assigns  it  to  Cecco  di 
Pietro,  in  contradiction  to  Crowe  and  CaTalcnaeUe't  attributioa  to  Antonio 
Veneziauo. 
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